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Preface. 


The  chief  object  of  the  Handbook  for  Paris  is  to  render 
the  traveller  as  nearly  as  possible  independent  of  the  services 
of  guides,  commissionnaires,  and  innkeepers,  and  to  enable 
him  to  employ  his  time  and  his  money  to  the  best  advantage. 

Objects  of  general  interest,  described  by  the  Editor  from 
his  personal  observation,  are  those  with  which  the  Handbook 
principally  deals.  A  detailed  account  of  all  the  specialties  of 
Paris  would  of  course  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  work  of  this 
character. 

The  maps  and  plans  in  this  edition  are  almost  all  entirely 
new,  and  are  nearly  thrice  as  numerous  as  those  in  the  last. 
Those  which  relate  to  Paris  itself  (one  clue-map,  one  large 
plan,  five  special  plans  of  the  most  important  quarters  of  the 
city,  and  one  omnibus-plan)  have  been  collected  in  a  separate 
cover  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  may  if  desired  be  severed 
from  the  Handbook  altogether.  The  subdivision  of  the  Plan 
of  the  city  into  three  sections  distinguished  by  borders  of 
different  colours  will  be  found  materially  to  facilitate  re- 
ference, as  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  unfolding  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  at  each  consultation. 

There  is  probably  no  city  in  the  world  which  ever 
underwent  sucn  gigantic  transformations  in  its  external  ap- 
pearance as  the  French  metropolis  during  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleon III.,  and  few  cities  have  ever  experienced  so  appall- 
ing a  series  of  disasters  as  those  which  befel  Paris  in  1870-71 . 
Many  squalid  purlieus,  teeming  with  poverty  and  vice, 
were  swept  away  under  the  imperial  regime ,  to  make  room 
for  spacious  squares,  noble  avenues,  and  palatial  edifices^ 
The  magnificent  metamorphosis  of  Paris  'from  brick  to 
marble'  was  nearly  complete  when  the  gay,  splendour- 
loving,  pleasure-seeking  city  was  overtaken  by  the  signal 
calamities  occasioned  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  the 
Communist  rebellion.  During  that  period  the  city  sustained 
many  irreparable  losses,  but  since  the  restoration  of  peace  it 
has  in  most  respects  resumed  its  former  appearance,  the 
present  government  having  done  its  utmost  to  restore 
everything  as  far  as  possible  to  its  former  condition. 

The  most  deplorable  of  these  recent  disasters  were  caus- 
ed by  the  fiendish  proceedings  of  the  Communists  during  the 
second  'Reign  of  Terror',  20th-28th  May,  1871 ;  but  the  vis- 
ible traces  of  these  outrages  have  since  to  a  great  extent 
been  obliterated. 

Within  that  week  of  horrors  no  f^wer  than  twenty-two 
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important  public  buildings  and  monuments  were  wholly  or 
partly  destroyed,  and  a  similar  fate  overtook  seven  railway 
stations,  the  four  principal  public  parks  and  gardens,  and 
hundreds  of  dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings.  The  most 
serious  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  city  was  that  of  its 
noble  and  historically  interesting  Hdtel  de  Ville;  another 
much  to  be  regretted  was  caused  by  the  partial  destruction 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries ;  and  a  third  of  an  irreparable 
character  was  that  of  the  valuable  Library  of  the  Louvre.  Of 
these  and  numerous  other  disasters  mention  is  made  in  the 
Handbook  in  the  description  of  the  respective  localities. 

A  short  account  of  the  routes  from  London  to  Paris,  and 
of  the  principal  towns  of  Northern  France,  with  their  magni- 
ficent Gothic  churches,  will  be  acceptable  to  most  travellers ; 
and  as  many  persons  who  visit  Paris  are  on  their  way  to 
more  distant  places ,  some  brief  itineraries  to  the  Bhine  and 
to  Switzerland  will  probably  be  found  useful. 

In  the  Handbook  are  enumerated  both  the  first-class 
hotels  and  those  of  humbler  pretension.  The  latter  may  often 
be  selected  by  the  'voyageur  en  gar^on'  with  little  sacrifice 
of  real  comfort,  and  considerable  saving  of  expenditure. 
Those  which  the  Editor,  either  from  his  own  experience,  or 
from  an  examination  of  the  numerous  hotel  bills  sent  him  by 
travellers  of  different  nationalities,  believes  to  be  most 
worthy  of  commendation  are  denoted  by  asterisks.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  hotels  are  liable  to  constant 
changes,  and  that  the  treatment  experienced  by  the  traveller 
is  often  contingent  on  circumstances  which  can  neither  be 
foreseen  nor  controlled. 

The  Editor  begs  to  tender  his  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  travellers  who  have  sent  him  information  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Handbook,  and  hopes  that  they  will  continue  to  favour 
him  with  such  communications,  especially  when  the  results 
of  their  own  experience. 

To  hotel  proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  intimate  that  the  commendations  in  the  Handbook 
cannot  be  secured  by  purchase,  and  that  advertisements  of 
every  form  are  strictly  excluded. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  during  the  continuance  ot  the 
Great  Exhibition  the  charges  for  hotel  accommodation  will  doubtless  be 
considerably  increased. 

During  the  same  period  a  *^pemmsion  spidaW  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Administration  des  Beaux-Arts,  Rue  de  Valois  3,  for  visits  on  other 
than  the  public  days  to  the  Mus^e  de  Cluny,  Gobelins,  Sainte  Ghapelle, 
the  Trianons,  the  workshops  at  Sevres,  and  other  sights,  which  are  usu- 
ally shown  to  strangers  at  any  time  on  the  production  of  passports. 

It  has  been  deemed  unnecessary  to  add  to  the  Handbook  a  special 
plan  of  the  Exhibition  Buildings,  which  may  be  purchased  in  any  part 
of  Paris  for  50  c.  or  upwards. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I.    Language.    Money.   Expenses.   Passports. 

Custom -House. 

Language.  For  those  who  wish  to  derivo  instruction  as  well  as 
pleasure  from  a  visit  to  Paris,  the  most  attractive  treasury  of  art 
and  industry  in  the  world,  some  acquaintance  with  French 
is  indispensable.  The  metropolis  of  France,  it  is  true,  possesses 
English  hotels,  English  professional  men,  English  ^valets  de 
place' ,  and  English  shops ;  but  the  visitor  who  is  dependent 
upon  these  is  necessarily  deprived  of  many  opportunities  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  most  interesting  characteristics  of  the  place. 

Money.  The  decimal  Monetary  System  of  France  is  extreme- 
ly convenient  in  keeping  accounts.  The  Banque  de  France 
issues  Banhnotes  of  5000 ,  1000,  500,  200,  100,  50,  25,  and  20 
francs.  The  French  Oold  coins  are  of  the  value  of  100,  50,  20, 
10,  and  5  francs;  Silver  coins  of  5,  2,  1,  ^2)  ^^^  Vs  ^^anc;  Bronze 
of  10,  5,  2,  and  1  centime  (100  centimes  =  1  franc).  ^Sou'  is  the 
old  name,  still  in  common  use,  for  5  centimes;  thus,  a5-franc  piece 
is  sometimes  called  'une  pi^ce  de  cent  sous',  2  fr.  s=  40  sous,  1  fr. 
=  20  sous,  ^2^^-  =  10  sous.  Italian,  Belgian,  Swiss,  and  Greek  gold 
and  silver  coins  are  also  received  at  their  full  value,  and  the  new 
Austrian  gold  pieces  of  4  and  8  florins  are  worth  exactly  10  and  20  fr. 
respectively.  The  only  foreign  copper  coins  current  in  France  are 
those  of  Italy,  and  occasionally  the  English  penny  and  halfpenny, 
which  nearly  correspond  to  the  10  and  5  centime  piece  respectively. 

English  banknotes,  gold,  and  even  silver  are  generally  received 
at  the  full  value,  except  at  the  shops  of  the  money-changers, 
where  a  trifling  deduction  is  made.  The  table  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book  shows  the  comparative  value  of  the  French,  English,  Ameri- 
can, and  German  currencies,  when  at  par.  The  money  of  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Greece  is  the  same  as  that  of  France. 

Foreign  bills  of  exchange  on  Paris,  before  being  presented  for 
payment,  and  also  receipts  for  sums  above  10  fr. ,  must  be  furnished 
with  stamps,  which  may  be  procured  at  the  Timbre  Nationcdj  Rue 
de  la  Banque  13,  or  at  any  of  the  tobacconists*  shops. 

The  traveller  should  always  be  provided  with  small  change 
(petite  monnaie) ,  as  otherwise  he  may  be  put  to  inconvenience  in 
giving  gratuities,  purchasing  catalogues,  etc. 

bpenies.    The  cost  of  a  visit  to  Paris  depends  of  course 
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on  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  traveller.  If  he  selects  a  hotel  of  a 
high  class,  dines  at  the  table  d'hdte,  or  perhaps  the  ^Dtner  de  Paris*, 
partakes  of  wine  of  good  though  not  extravagant  quality,  visits  the 
theatres,  drives  in  the  parks  and  environs,  and  finally  indulges  in 
sappers  d  la  carte ,  he  must  be  prepared  to  spend  30-40  fr.  a  day 
or  upwards.  Those,  however,  who  visit  Paris  for  the  sake  of  its 
monuments,  its  galleries,  its  collections,  and  not  for  its  pleasures, 
will  have  little  difficulty,  with  the  aid  of  the  information  in  the 
Handbook,  in  limiting  tiieir  expenditure  to  15-20  fr.  a  day.  It 
need  hardly  be  observed,  that,  in  a  city  where  luxury  is  raised  to 
a  science,  and  where  temptations  to  extravagance  meet  one  at  every 
step,  each  traveller  must  be  his  own  mentor. 

Passportt.  The  obnoxious  passport  system  was  revived  after 
the  war  of  1870-71,  but  has  been  again  abolished.  A  passport, 
however,  must  be  shown  by  the  traveller  when  he  applies  for  regist- 
ered letters,  and  is  often  useful  in  procuring  admission  to  museums 
and  galleries  on  days  when  they  are  not  open, to  the  public.  The  visa 
of  a  French  ambassador  or  consul  is  now  unnecessary.  Application 
for  passports  may  be  made  to  W.  J.  Adams,  59  Fleet  Street;  Iiee 
and  Carter,  440  W.  Strand ;  Dorrell  &  Son ;  15  Charing  Cross ;  E. 
Stanford,  6&7  Charing  Cross;  or  Letts  and  Co., .8  Royal  Exchange. 

Cnatom-House.  In  order  to  prevent  the  risk  of  unpleasant  de- 
tention at  the  ^douane'  or  custom-house,  travellers  are  strongly  re- 
commended to  avoid  carrying  with  them  any  articles  that  are  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Cigars  and  tobacco  are  chiefly  sought  for  by 
the  custom-house  officers.  Each  cigar  above  six  pays  a  duty  of  10  c. 
Books  and  newspapers  occasionally  give  rise  to  suspicion  and  may  in 
certain  cases  be  confiscated. 

n.  Eailwayt. 

The  network  of  railways  by  which  France  is  now  overspread 
consists  of  lines  of  an  aggregate  length  of  14,120  M.  The  trains 
always  pass  to  the  left  of  each  other,  and  passengers  always  alight 
on  the  left  side.  The  fares  per  English  mile  are  approximately : 
Ist  cl.  18  c,  2nd  cl.  13Y2  c-?  3rd  cl.  10^2  ^-i  to  which  a  tax  of  ten 
per  cent  on  each  ticket  has  been  added  since  the  late  war.  The  ex- 
press trains  (Hrains  express*)  generally  convey  first-class  passengers 
only.  The  first-class  carriages  are  Inferior  to  those  of  other  parts 
of  the  continent,  and  resemble  those  on  most  of  the  English  lines ; 
the  same  remark  generally  applies  to  the  second  class  also.  The 
trains  are  not  always  provided  with  smoking  carriages,  but  in  the 
others  smoking  is  allowed  unless  if  any  one  of  the  passengers  objects. 

Before  starting,  travellers  are  generally  cooped  up  in  the  close 
and  dusty  waiting-iooms,  and  are  not  admitted  to  the  platform  until 
the  train  is  ready  to  receive  them ;  nor  is  any  one  admitted  to  the 
station  to  take  leave  of  friends  without  special  permissioii.  Tiokets 
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for  intermediate  stations  are  nsnally  collected  at  the  ^sortie' ;  those 
for  termini,  before  the  station  is  entered.  Travellers  within  France 
are  allowed  30  kilogrammes  (66  Engl,  lbs.)  of  luggage  free  of 
charge ;  those  who  are  bound  for  foreign  countries  are  allowed  25 
kilogr.  only  (55  lbs.);  10  c.  is  charged  for  booking.  At  most  of 
the  railway-stations  there  is  a  consigne,  or  left-luggage  office,  where 
a  charge  of  10  c.  per  day  is  made  for  one  or  two  packages,  and  5  c. 
per  day  for  each  additional  article.  Where  there  is  no  consigne^  the 
employes  will  generally  take  care  of  luggage  for  a  trifling  fee.  The 
railway-porters  (facteurs)  are  not  entitled  to  remuneration,  but  it  is 
usual  to  give  a  few  sous  for  their  services. 

The  most  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  departure  of  trains 
is  contained  in  the  Indicateur  des  Chemina  de  Fer^  published  weekly, 
and  sold  at  all  the  stations  (50  c.  at  Paris,  60  c.  in  the  provinces). 
There  are  also  separate  and  less  bulky  time-tables  for  the  different 
lines  ('Livrets  Chaix'J  :  du  Nord,  de  I'Est,   de  I'Ouest,  etc.  (30  c). 

For  Paris  itself  the  Livret  Chaix  pour  les  Chcmins  de  Fer  de 
Ceintwre  et  des  Environs  de  Paris  (1  fr.),  which  contains  several 
maps,  is  recommended. 

Railway  time  is  always  that  of  Paris,  which  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  the  adjacent  countries.  Thus  the  Belgian  time  is 
8  min.,  the  German  25  min.,  and  the  Swiss  26  min.  in  advance  of 
French  railway  time.  — 

m.    Outline  of  History. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Caesar,  the  Parisii 
were  a  tribe  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  8equana  or  Seine,  and  their 
chief  town  was  Lutetia,  situated  on  the  present  island  of  La  Cite. 

The  first  event  in  the  town's  history  worthy  of  mention  was  the 
Introduction  of  Christianity  by  St.  Denis,  who ,  according  to  tra- 
dition, suffered  martyrdom  on  Montmartre  about  the  year  250.  — 
Constantius  Chlorus  is  said  to  have  founded  the  Palais  des  Thermes 
(p.  240)  between  292  and  306.  —  Julian  resided  at  Lutetia  in  360. 
The  name  of  the  town  was  then  changed  to  Parisil,  and  the  political 
franchise  bestowed  upon  it.  —  In  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  Gratian  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  Maximus  in  383. 

Merovingians.  Clovis,  son  of  Childeric,  king  of  Toumay, 
finally  expelled  the  Romans  about  the  year  496,  embraced  Christi- 
anity ,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Merovingian  Ih/nasty.  He 
erected  a  church  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  he  subsequently 
dedicated  to  Ste.  Genevi&ve  who  died  in  his  reign.  Few  of  the 
monarchs  of  this  or  the  subsequent  dynasty  resided  at  Paris. 

GarlOTiagians.  Pbpin  (Xe  BrefJ^  who  became  king  of  France 
in  752 ,  was  the  founder  of  the  second  or  Carlovingian  Dynasty. 

Chablbhaone,  768. 

Louis  I.  (Le  DibonnaireJ,  814. 
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Charl«6  II.  (Le  Chauve),  840,  Paris  sacked  by  the  Normanfl, 
857.  —  The  subsequent  monarchs  neglected  the  city,  and,  when 
it  was  again  attacked  by  the  Normans  in  885,  left  it  to  its  own 
resources.  The  dynasty  was  deposed  in  consequence,  and  the  crown 
given  to  Count  Odo,  or  EudeSj  who  had  been  instrumental  in  repell- 
ing the  Normans,  and  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Capetian  family. 

Gapetians.  Hugh  Gapbt,  987,  was  the  founder  of  the  third 
or  Capetian  Dynasty.  The  city  now  increased  rapidly,  and  a  palace 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Palais  de  Justice  was  begun. 

Robert  II.  (Le  Pieux),  996. 

Hbnbi  I.,  1031. 

Philip  I.,  1060.  William  Duke  of  Normandy  conquers  Eng- 
land, 1066.     First  Crusade  under  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  1096. 

Louis  YI.  (Le  OrosJ^  1108,  founded  a  palace  on  the  site  of 
the  Louvre. 

Louis  VII.  (Le  Jeune)  ^  1137.  His  divorced  wife,  Eleanor  of 
Guienne  and  Poitou,  married  Henry  Plantagenet,  afterwards 
Henry  II.  of  England.  Foundation-stone  of  Notre  Dame  laid  by 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  1163.  Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  the  king's 
minister. 

Philip  II.  (Auguste),  1180,  extended  the  city  considerably, 
and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  and  turrets.  Undertakes  the  third 
Crusade,  in  company  with  Richard  Cctur  de  Lion,  1189.  On  his 
return  he  attacks  the  English  possessions  in  France,  occupies 
Normandy,  Maine,  and  Poitou,  and  defeats  the  English,  Flemish, 
and  German  troops  at  Bouvines  in  1214. 

Louis  VHI.  (Le  Lion),  1223. 

Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  1226.  Crusades  to  Egypt  and  Tunis. 
Paris  obt&ins  various  municipal  privileges.  The  University  of  the 
Sorbonne  founded  by  Robert  Sorbon,  the  king's  chaplain,   1250. 

Philip  III.  (Le  Hardi),  1270. 

Philip  IV.  (Le  Bel),  1285,  founded  several  courts  of  justice. 
He  caused  the  papal  residence  to  be  transferred  to  Avignon,  and 
in  1307  abolished  the  order  of  Knights  Templar. 

Louis  X.  (Le  Rutin),  1314. 

Philip  V.  (Le  Long),  1316. 

Charles  IV.  (LeBel),  1322,  died  without ^issue. 

Home  of  Yalois.  Philip  VI. ,  1328.  War  with  England, 
1339  ('Guerre  de  Cent  Ans',  1339  - 1453).    Battle  of  CrScy,  1346. 

John  (Le  Bon),  1350;  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English  at  Maupertuis,  1356.     Peace  of  Britigny ,  1360. 

Charlbs  V.  (LeSage),  1364,  founder  of  the  Royal  Library,  the 
Bastille,  and  the  Palais  des  Tournelles.  The  city  extended  and 
re-fortifled.     The  English  expelled  by  Bertrand  du  Oueselin, 

Charles  VI.,  13PB0 ;  became  insane  twelve  years  afterwards. 
Defeat  of  the  Flemings  under  Artevelde  at  Rosbeek,  1382.  War 
of  the  Armagnacs.     The  French  under  the  Constable  d^Albret  de- 
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feated  by  Henry  V.  of  England  at  Agineourt,  1415.  Paris  occupied 
by  the  English,  1421. 

Charles  VH.  ,  1422.  The  siege  of  Orleans  raised  by  Joan 
of  ArCy  1429.  Coronation  at  Rheims.  Joan  burned  at  Rouen  as 
a  witch,  1431.     The  EngHsh  expelled. 

Louis  XI.,  1461.  Introduction  of  printing  and  establishment 
of  post-offlce. 

Charlhs  VIH.,  1483;  conquers  Naples,  1495.  Paris  devas- 
tated by  famine  and  plague.  Battle  of  St.  Jacques  near  Bale  against 
the  Swiss,  1444. 

Louis  Xn. ,  ^Le  phre  du  peuple\  1498 ,  first  king  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  House  of  Valois ,  conqueror  of  Milan  and  (in 
alliance  with  the  Spaniards)  of  Naples.  Having  quarrelled  with  his 
Spanish  allies,  he  was  defeated  by  them  on  the  Oarigliano  in  1503, 
on  which  occasion  Bayard  was  present.  The  League  of  Cambrai 
is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Venetians  from  the  main- 
land of  Italy.  The  Venetians  defeated  at  AgnadeUo,  1509; 
but  they  succeed  in  destroying  the  League,  and  in  forming  the 
Ligue  Sainte  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  French  from  Italy. 
They  defeat  the  French  at  Ravenna^  1512. 

Francis  I.,  1515,  defeats  the  Swiss  at  Marignano,  and  recov- 
ers the  Duchy  of  Milan.  Four  wars  with  Charles  V.  for  the 
possession  of  Burgundy  and  Milan.  Francis  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Pavia,  1525.  The  city  was  more  considerably  altered 
and  improved  in  this  than  In  any  of  the  preceding  reigns.  Many 
new  edifices  were  erected,  churches  repaired,  and  the  fortifications 
extended.     Palace  of  the  Louvre  and  H6tel  de  Ville  begun. 

Henri  H.  ,  1547,  husband  of  Catherine  de  MSdicis^  acciden- 
tally killed  at  a  tournament  (p.  70).  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun 
annexed  to  France,  1556.     Final  expulsion  of  the  English. 

FRANCI&  II. ,  1559 ,    husband   of  Mary  Stuart  of  Scotland. 

Charles  IX.,  brother  of  Francis  11.,  1560.  Regency  of  Cathe-- 
rine  de  MSdicis,  the  king's  mother.  Beginning  of  the  Religiou$ 
Wars.  Louis  de  Condtf,  Antoine  de  Navarre,  and  Admiral  Co- 
ligny,  leaders  of  the  Huguenots;  Francois  de  Ouise  and  Charles 
de  Lorraine  command  the  Roman  Catholic  army.  The  Tuileries 
erected.     Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  24th  August,  1572. 

Henri  III.,  1574,  brother  of  his  two  predecessors;  flies  from 
Paris,  where  a  rebellion  had  broken  out,  by  the  advice  of  his 
mother,  Catherine  de  Mtfdicis  (d.  1588);  assassinated  at  St.  Cloud 
by  Jacques  CMment,  a  Dominican  fHar. 

Hotis«  of  Bourbon.  Henri  IV.,  1^9,  first  monfarch  of  the 
House  of  Bot^on,  defeats  the  Roman  Catholic  League  at  Arques 
itt  1589,  and  at  Ivry  in  1590,  becomes  a  Romran  Catholic  in  1593, 
captures  Paris  in  1594.  Sully  his  minister.  Religious  toleration 
granted  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Henry  divorced  from  Margaret 
of  Valois  in  1599,  marries  Marie  de  M^dicis  the  following  year; 

Baedeker.  Paris.  6th  Edit.  b 
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aBsassinated  by  Ravaillac  in  1610.  The  metropolis  greatly  embellished 
during  this  reign.  The  Pont  Neuf  completed,  additions  made 
to  the  Louvre  and  Tuileries. 

Louis  XIII.,  1610;  his  mother  Marie  de  M^dicis,  regent;  she 
is  banished  to  Cologne,  where  she  dies  in  1642.  Bichelieu^  his 
minister  (d.  1642).  English  fleet  defeated  at  RM,  1627;  La  Bo- 
ehelle  taken  from  the  Huguenots.  France  takes  part  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  against  Austria.  The  Palais  Cardinal  (now  'RoyaF) 
begun  by  Richelieu,  and  the  Luxembourg  by  Marie  de  M^dicis. 
New  bridges,  quays,  and  streets  constructed.  Jardin  des  Plantes 
laid  out. 

Louis  XIY.  ,  1643 ,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Anne 
of  Austria.  Ministers :  Mazarin  (d.  1661),  Louvois  (d.  1691),  and 
Colbert  (d.  1683).  Generals:  Turenne  (d.  1675),  Cond^  (d.  1686), 
Luxembourg  (d.  1695). 

War  of  the  Fronde  against  the  court  and  Mazarin.  Cond^ 
(Due  d'Enghien)  defeats  the  Spaniards  at  Rocroy  in  1643,  and  at 
Lens  in  Holland  in  1645.  Turenne  defeats  the  Bavarians  at 
Freiburg  and  at  Nardlingen^  1644.  Submission  of  the  Fronde. 
Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  Spain,   1659. 

Death  of  Mazarin,  1661.    The  king  governs  alone. 

Louis  marries  Maria  Theresa,  1660.  After  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  Louis  lays  claim  to  the  Low  Countries.  Turenne 
conquers  Hainault  and  part  of  Flanders,  1667.  Cond^  occupies 
the  Franche  Comte.  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ,  in  consequence 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  1668. 

War  with  Holland,  Passage  of  the  Rhine,  1672.  Occupation 
of  the  provinces  of  Utrecht  and  Guelderland.  Victories  of  Turenne 
over  the  Imperial  army  at  Sinzheiniy  Ensisheim,  Miilhausen  (1674), 
and  Tiirkheim  (1675).     Death  of  Turenne  at  Sassbach,  1675. 

Admiral  Duquesne  defeats  the  Dutch  fleet  near  Syracuse, 
1676.  Marshal  Luxembourg  defeats  William  of  Orange  at  Mont- 
cassel,  1677.  Peace  of  Nymwegen,  1678.  Strasbourg  occupied, 
1681.  Occupation  of  Luxembourg.  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  1685.  Devastation  of  the  Palatinate,  1688.  Marshal 
Luxembourg  defeats  the  Imperial  troops  at  Fteurus  (1690)  and 
Steenkerke  (1692),  and  William  of  Orange  at  Neerwinden,  1693. 
The  French  fleet  under  Admiral  Tourville  defeated  by  the  English 
at  La  Hogue,  1692.     Peace  of  Rysxvyk,  1697. 

Spanish  war  of  succession,  1701.  Victory  of  Venddme  at 
Vittoria  (1702),  and  of  TaUard  at  Speyer  (1702).  Taking  of 
Landau,  1702.  Victory  at  Hctehstctdi  (1703);  defeat  at  Hotch- 
aUzdi,  or  Blenheim  (1704),  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  Marshal  Villars  defeated  by  Prince 
Eugene  at  Turin  (1705),  and  by  Marlborough  and  the  Prince  at 
BarrdUies  (1709),  Oudenarde  (1708),  and  Malplaquet  (1709). 
Peace  of  Virecht  and  Basiadt^   1714, 
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Daring  this  reign  upwards  of  eighty  new  streets  and  thirty- 
three  churches  were  constructed.  H6tel  des  Invalides,  Observatory, 
and  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre  completed.  College  Mazarin, 
Gobelins,  etc.,  begun.    Fortifications  converted  into  boulevards. 

Louis  XV.,  1715;  ten  years'  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Marries  Marie  Leaczinfka  of  Poland.  Austrian  war  of  succession 
(1740-48).  Defeat  at  Dettingen  by  George  II.  of  England. 
Defeat  of  the  Dutch  and  English  at  Fontenoy  (1744),  of  the 
Austrians  under  Charles  of  Lorraine  at  Rocoux  (1746),  and  of 
the  Allies  near  Latffelt  ( Law f eld)  in  1746.  Taking  of  MoMtrieht 
and  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748.    Naval  war  against  England. 

Seven  years'  war  with  England.  Duke  of  Cumberland  defeat- 
ed by  Marshal  d'Estr^es,  1757.  The  French  under  Prince  de 
Soubise  defeated  the  same  year  by  Frederick  the  Great  at  Boss- 
baeh,  and  in  1758  at  Crefeld,  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  The 
latter  defeated  by  Marshal  Broglie  at  Bergen,  1790.  The  French 
defeated  at  Minden  (1759),  etc. 

The  Pantheon,  Ecole  Militaire,  Palais  du  Corps  L^gislatif, 
H6tel  des  Monnaies,  and  many  other  important  buildings  were 
erected  during  this  reign.     Jardin  des  Plantes  extended. 

Louis  XVI.,  1774,  married  to  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of 
Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa.  American  War  of  Independence 
against  England,  1777-83.  Exhaustion  of  the  finances  of  France ; 
Vergennes,  Turgot,  Necker,  Calonne,  Brienne,  and  Necker  (a 
second  time),  ministers  of  finance. 

1789.  Revolution.  Assembly  of  the  States  OenercA  at  Ver- 
sailles, 5th  May.  Their  transformation  into  a  NaUtmal  Assembly , 
17th  June.  Storming  of  the  Bastille ,  14th  July.  The  ^Femmes 
de  la  Halle'  at  Versailles,  5th  Oct.  Confiscation  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  2nd  Nov. 

1790.  National  fete  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

1791.  The  Emigration.  The  royal  family  escape  from  Paris, 
but  are  intercepted  at  Varennes ,  20th  June.  Oath  to  observe 
the  Constitution,   14th  Sept.     AssenibUe  Ligisktiive. 

1792.  War  with  Austria,  20th  April.  Storming  of  the  Tulle- 
ries ,  10th  Aug.  The  king  arrested ,  13th  Aug.  Massacres  in 
Sept.  Cannonade  of  Valmy  against  the  Prussians ,  20th  Sept. 
The  National  Convention  opened,  and  royalty  abolished,  21st  Sept. 

Republic  proclaimed,  22nd  Sept.  Custine  enters  Mayence^ 
21  St  Oct.  Battle  of  Jemappes  against  the  Austrians,  9th  Nov. 
Conquest  of  Belgium. 

1793.  Louis  XVI.  beheaded ,  21st  Jan.  Republican  reckoning 
of  time  introduced,  22nd  Sept.f.     Reign  of  Terror.     The  queen 

t  The  year  had  12  months:  Vendtfmiaire  (month  of  the  vendanget 
or  vintage)  from  2^d  Sept.  to  2l8t  Oct.,  Brumalre  (brume,  fog)  22nd  Oct. 
to  90fh  Nov.,  and  Frlmaire  (frimas,  hoar-frost)  2l8t  Nov.  to  20th  Dec.,  were 
the  three  autumn-months )  -^  Nivose  (rteige,  snow)  2ist  Dec.  to  19th  Ja&.| 
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bebeaded ,    16th  Oct.     Worship  of  Reasen  introduced ,   iOth  Nov. 
LoM  of  Belgium. 

1794.  Robespierre's  fall  and  execution,  28th  July.  Jourdan's 
victory  at  Fleurus.     Belgium  reconquered. 

1795.  Conquest  of  Holland  by  Pichegru.  Bonaparte  commander 
of  the  troops  of  the  Convention  against  the  Royalists  under  Da- 
nican ,  3rd  Oct.     Dibbctobt  established ,  28th  Oct. 

1796.  Bonaparte's  successes  in  Italy  (MontenotU^  MiUesimOi 
Lodij  Milan^  Mantua,   Caatiglione^  BaasanOf  and  Arcole). 

1797.  Victory  at  Bivoli,  17th  Jan.  Taking  of  Mantua^  2nd 
Feb.  The  Austrians  commanded  by  Archduke  Charles,  at  first 
victorious,  are  defeated  by  Bonaparte.  Peace  of  Campo  Formio. 
Change  in  the  Directory  on  18th  Fructidor  (4th  Sept.). 

1798.  Bonaparte  in  Egypt.  Victory  of  the  Pyramids^  21st  July. 
Defeated  by  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile ,  1st  Aug. 

1799.  Bonaparte  invades  Syria.  Acre  defended  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.  Victory  of  Ahoukir,  25th  July.  Fall  of  the  Directory, 
9th  Nov.  Establishment  of  the  Coitbulate,  25th  Dec.  Bona- 
parte First  Consul. 

1800.  Bonaparte's  passage  of  the  St.  Bernard,  13th  May.  Vic- 
tories at  Piaceruia,  MontebtUo,  and  Marengo.  Moreau  victorious 
at  Hohenlindenj  3rd  Dec.  Attempt  to  assassinate  Napoleon  at 
Paris,  24th  Dec. 

1801.  Peace  of  Luntfville  with  Germany,  9th  Feb. 

1802.  Peace  of  Amiens  with  England,  27th  March.  Bona- 
parte (with  Cambac^r^s  and  Lebrun)  elected  Consul  for  life. 

1804.  FiBST  Emfire.  Nafolbon  I.  proclaimed  Emperor  by 
the  Senate,  18th  May;  crowned  by  Pope  Pius  VII.,  2nd  Dec. 

1805.  Renewal  of  war  with  Austria.  Capitulation  of  Vim,  17th 
Oct.   Battle  of  AusterlitZy  2nd  Dec.   Peace  of  Presthurg,  26th  Dec. 

1806.  Establishment  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  12th  July. 
War  with  Prussia.  Battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt.  Entry  into 
Berlin,  27th  Oct.     Continental  blockade. 

1807.  War  with  Russia  and  Prussia.  Battles  of  Eylau  and 
Friedland.     Treaty  of  TUeit,  8th  July. 

1808.  War  in  Spain ,  in  order  to  maintain  Joseph  Bonaparte 
on  the  throne. 

1809.  Conquest  of  Saragosaa.     Renewed   war    with   Austria. 


Pluvldse  (pluie^  rain)  20tta  Jan.  to  18th  Feb.,  and  Vent^ae  itenty  -wind) 
19th  Feb.  to  20th  March,  winter  -  months ;  —  Germinal  iffermty  germ), 
2l8t  March  to  19th  April ,  Flor^al  {fleur ,  flower)  20th  April  to  19tb  May, 
and  Prairial  (prairie^  meadow)  2Dth  May  to  Idth  June ,  spring-months  ■,  — 
Messidor  (tnoisson ,  harvest)  19th  June  to  18th  July ,  Thermidor  (thertMy 
warmth)  19th  July  to  17th  Aug.,  and  Fructidor  (fruity  fruit)  19th  Aug.  to 
16th  Sept.,  summer  months.  —  Kach  month  had  30  da^s  and  consisted  of 
8  docads,  weeks  being  abolished.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were 
b  Jours  compUmentaires  y  17th  Sept.  to  2i8t.  —  The  republican  calendar 
was  discontinued  by  a  decree  of  9th  Sept.,  1800. 
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Battle  of  Eekmuhl.  Vienna  entered,  13tli  May.  Battles  of  Asperfij 
or  Esslingj  and  Wagram.  Peace  of  Vienna,  14th  Oct.  Aboli- 
tion of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope. 

1810.  Marriage  of  Napoleon  with  Marie  Louise,  daughter  of 
Francis  II.  of  Austria,  11th  March. 

1812.  Renewed  war  with  Russia.  Battles  of  Smolensk  and  the 
Moskowa,  Moscow  entered,  15th  Sept.  Retreat  begun  19th  Oct. 
Passage  of  the  Beresina.   —  Wellington's  victory  at  Salamanca. 

1813.  Battles  of  Lutten^  Bautzen^  Orossheeren,  Dresden,  Katz~ 
bach  J  KyJbm,  Leipsic  (16th  and  18th  Oct),  Hanau,  etc. 

1814.  Battles  of  BriennCy  La  Rothihre^  Montmirail^  Laon,  Arcis- 
sur-Aube^  and  Paris.  Entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paris,  31st  March. 
Abdication  of  the  Emperor,  11th  April.  His  departure  for  Elba, 
4th  May.     First  Treaty  of  Paris,  30th  May. 

The  frightful  scenes  of  devastation  enacted  during  the  Revolution, 
especially  in  1793,  were  at  least  beneficial  in  sweeping  away  the 
overgrown  conventual  establishments,  which  occupied  the  best  sites 
and  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  city.  Under  the  Directory  the 
museum  of  the  Louvre  was  begun.  Vast  Improvements  were  effected 
under  Napoleon ;  the  mean  buildings  which  formeily  occupied  the 
Place  du  Carrousel  were  demolished ;  the  N.  gallery  between  the 
Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  and  the  handsome  Rue  de  Rivoli  were 
begun ;  new  streets,  spacious  markets,  three  bridges,  saveral  quays, 
canals,  etc.  constructed;  numerous  fountains  and  monuments 
erected ;  churches  restored  and  embellished ;  the  Bourse  and  other 
public  edifices  founded. 

1814.  Bestoration.     Louis  XVHI.  proclaimed  King. 

1815.  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba;  at  Cannes  on  1st,  and  at 
Paris  on  20th  March.  Battles  of  Ligny  and  Waterloo,  16th  and 
18th  June.  Second  entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paris,  7th  July. 
Napoleon  banished  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  died  (5th  May,  1821). 

1823.  Spanish  campaign ,  to  aid  Ferdinand  VII. ,  under  the 
Due  d'Angouleme,  son  of  Charles  X. 

1824.  Charles  X. 
1830.     Conquest  of  Algiers. 

1830.  Bbvolution  op  July  (27th-29th).  Louis  Philippe 
elected  King ,  7th  Aug.  Continued  war  in  Africa ;  consolidation 
of  the  French  colony  of  Algeria. 

Civic  improvements  progressed  comparatively  slowly  under 
Louis  XVin.  and  Charles  X.  Under  Louis  Philippe  they  were 
resumed  with  fresh  vigour.  Many  handsome  new  streets  were 
opened ,  churches  and  public  edifices  completed,  vast  works  un- 
dertaken for  the  drainage  of  the  city ,  new  bridges  and  quays  con- 
structed, gardens  and  squares  laid  out,  etc. ,  at  an  outlay  exceed- 
ing 100  million  francs. 

1848.  Rbtolution  of  Febbuaby  (23rd  and  24th). 

1848.  Bepnblio.    Sanguinary  conflicts  in  Paris ,  23rd  to  26th 
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June.   Louis  Napoleon^  son  of  the  former  king  of  Holland,  elected 
President,  10th  Dec. 

1851 .  Dissolution  of  the  Assembl^e,  Coup  d'Etat,  2nd  Dec. 

1852.  Second  Empire.  Napolbon  III.,  elected  emperor  by  pU^ 
hiscite^  2nd  Deo. 

1854.  War  with  Russia.  Crimean  campaign.  — 1859.  War  with 
Austria.  Battle  of  Solferino.  Peace  of  Yillafranca.  —  1861.  Mexi- 
can expedition. 

1870.  War  with  Prussia.  Declaration  of  war,  19th  July.  Battles 
in  August:  Weissenburg  (4th),  Warth(6th),  fi|picA<m (6th),  Botny, 
Retonville^  and  Oravelotte  {iith  y  16th,  18th),  Beaumont  (30th). 
Battle  of  Sedan,  Ist  Sept.   Surrender  of  Napoleon  III. 

Eepnblio  proclaimed,  4th  Sept.  Capitulation  o{ Strasbourg,  27th 
Sept.,  and  of  Met%,  27th  Oct.    Battles  near  Orleans,  2nd-4th  Dec. 

1871.  Battle  of  St.  Quentin,  19th  Jan.  Capitulation  of  Paris, 
28th  Jan.    The  Germans  enter  Paris^  1st  March. 

The  siege  of  Paris  in  1870-71  ranks  among  the  most  remarkable  oc- 
currences in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare.  After  the  decisive  battle 
of  Sedan  the  victorious  German  troops  pushed  forward  to  Paris  with- 
out delay,  while  the  Government  of  the  National  Defence  under  Ge- 
neral Tro<^  made  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  place  the  capital  in  a 
state  of  defence.  Cattle  and  grain  were  sent  into  the  city  in  immense 
quantities,  the  roads  by  which  the  Germans  would  probably  march  were 
rendered  impassable,  and  the  arming  of  the  forts  and  the  Enceinte  (p.  166^ 
was  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  troops  in  Paris  at  the 
beginning  of  the  siege  numbered  about  200,000  men,  but  of  these  60,000 
or  70,000  only  were  regular  soldiers.  The  besieging  force  was  com- 
posed of  six  army-corps  under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  and  the  army 
of  the  Meuse  under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  the  full  strength  of 
which  consisted  of  202,000  infantry,  34,000  cavalry,  and  900  guns. 

By  15th  Sept.  1870,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Crown  Prince's  army 
was  within  10  Bf.  of  Paris,  and  on  the  17th  a  pontoon  bridge  was  thrown 
across  the  Seine  at  Villeneuve  St.  Oeorges  (p.  313).  After  a  short  but 
severe  contest  at  Sceaux  with  General  Ducrot,  Versailles  was  reached, 
and  here  a  few  days  later  the  German  Headquarters  were  established 
(comp.  p.  279).  Meanwhile  the  armv  of  the  Meuse  had  occupied  the  ground 
on  the  right  banks  of  the  Seine  and  Marne ,  thus  completing  the  investi- 
ture. The  aim  of  the  besiegers  was  the  reduction  of  the  city  by  famine, 
while  the  only  course  of  defence  practicable  to  the  besieged  was  to  pierce 
the  investing  lines  and  establish  communication  with  the  relief  army  on 
the  Loire. 

The  first  important  sortie  took  place  on  30th  Sept.,  when  General 
Vinoy,  with  10,000  men,  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  break  the  German 
lines  at  Villejuif,  to  the  S.  of  Paris.  A  second  attempt  in  the  direction  of 
Clamart  (p.  276)  on  13th  Oct.,  and  a  third  on  Afalmaison  and  Butanval 
(pp.  298.  299)  on  21st  Oct.  were  equally  ineffectual.  It  was  during  the 
latter  that  St.  Cloud  was  set  on  fire  by  a  shell  from  Mont  Yal^rien.  The 
sortie  of  29th  Oct.  towards  the  17.  was  at  first  more  successful,  as  the 
French  gained  possession  of  the  village  of  Le  Bourget.  The  Germans,  how- 
ever ,  succeeded  in  recapturing  it  on  the  31st ,  after  prolonged  fighting 
aud  heavy  loss.  The  besieged  did  not  again  assume  the  offensive  till 
dOth  Nov. ,  when  Generals  Trochu  and  Ducrot  led  large  bodies  of  troops 
against  the  German  positions  on  the  S.E.  of  Paris  (p.  207).  For  three 
days  the  conflict  was  severely  contested,  but  on  3rd  Dec.  the  French  gen- 
erals were  compelled  to  withdraw  their  soldiers,  enfeebled  by  cold  and 
hunger,  into  the  city,  leaving  their  object  unaccomplished.  A  sortie 
towards  Le  Bourget  on  21st  Dec.  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  others. 
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In  the  meantime  the  besiegers  had  decided  on  a  general  bombard- 
ment of  the  city.  On  29th  Dec.  Mont  Avron  succumbed  before  the  Ger- 
man artillery,  and  from  5th  Jan.,  1871,  onwards  an  active  cannonade  was 
directed  against  the  city  from  almost  every  point  of  its  environment.  The 
distress  of  the  besieged  now  reached  its  climax.  The  hopelessness  of  the 
situation  was  recognised  by  all  military  authorities ,  but  a  final  sortie 
was  undertaken  in  deference  to  public  opinion.  The  l^ational  Guards, 
who  had  hitherto  been  spared  active  service,  took  part  in  this  sally, 
which  was  directed  against  Venailles^  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  Mont 
VaUrien.  The  French  were  once  more  driven  back ,  with  immense  \o6a 
I9th  Jan.  (comp.  p.  298). 

Resistance  was  now  at  end.  On  23rd  Jan.  Jules  Favre  came  to  Ver- 
sailles  to  negotiate  an  armistice,  which  was  arranged  on  28th  Jan.  On 
the  following  day  the  Germans  were  put  in  possession  of  the  forts.  The 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  concluded  on  24th  Feb.  and  signed  on  28th 
Feb.  Part  of  the  German  army  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Paris  on 
Ist  Mar.,  but  was  withdrawn  in  two  days  on  the  prompt  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  by  the  National  Assembly  at  Bordeaux. 

1871.  GoMMXTNiST  Instjkebction  ,  18th  March.  Second  siege 
of  Paris,  2nd  April.  Peace  of  Frankfort,  10th  May.  Paris  occupied 
by  the  Government  troops,  25th  May.  The  Communist  insur- 
rection finally  quelled ,  28th  May.  —  M.  Thiers ,  who  had  been 
chief  of  the  executive  since  17th  Feb.,  appointed  President  of  the 
Republic. 

1873.  Death  of  Napoleon  III.,  9th  Jan.  —  Marshal  Macmahon 
appointed  President  Instead  of  M.  Thiers,  24th  May.  Final  eva- 
cuation of  France  by  the  German  troops,  16th  Sept.  —  Macmahon's 
tenure  of  the  presidency  fixed  at  seven  years,  20th  Nov. 

1875.  Republican  Constitution  finally  adjusted,  25th  Feb. 

Paris  underwent  immense  improvements  during  the  second  em- 
pire. Dense  masses  of  houses  and  numbers  of  tortubus  streets  were 
replaced  by  broad  boulevards,  spacious  squares,  and  palatial  edifices. 
Public  works  of  vast  magnitude  were  undertaken ,  and  those  begun 
in  former  reigns  successfully  completed.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne 
and  the  Buttes  Chaumont  were  for  the  first  time  laid  out  as  public 
parks ;  several  other  promenades  and  pleasure-grounds  were  either 
brought  into  existence  or  greatly  embellished ;  and,  what  is  of  in- 
calculable importance,  the  city  was  thoroughly  well  drained,  lighted, 
paved,  and  supplied  with  water.  For  several  years  after  the  war 
many  of  the  public  works  were  necessarily  suspended,  but  the 
municipal  authorities  have  done  their  utmost  to  remove  all  traces  of 
the  Communist  outrages.  Many  years  must,  however,  elapse  before 
all  the  ruined  and  injured  public  buildings  are  completely  restored, 
and  the  city's  disasters  entirely  forgotten. 

lY.   A  Few  Statistics.    General  Eemarks  on  Paris. 

Paris  is  situated  in  48"  50'  N.  lat. ,  and  2**  20'  E.  long.,  in  an 
extensive  basin,  which  is  about  200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
and  surrounded  by  low  hills.  The  city  lies  on  both  banks  of  the 
SeinCf  a  little  way  below  its  confluence  with  the  Mame.     It  covers 
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an  area  of  about  30 Y2  sq.  M.  (including  3  gq.  M.  occupied  by  the 
river),  and  is  21^4  M.  in  circumference.  There  are  in  all  about 
3000  public  streets  of  an  aggregate  length  of  540  M.,  and  the  aggre* 
gate  length  of  the  drains  is  490  M.  No  fewer  than  95-100,000  trees 
have  been  planted  in  the  various  boulevards.  The  city  contains 
about  65,000  houses,  80  places  and  squares,  28  bridges  over  the 
Seine,  80  churches,  14  palaces,  35  to  40  theatres,  18  hospices,  8 
large  public  libraries,  6  lycSes ,  and  upwards  of  2000  srhools  and 
educational  institutions. 

In  1877  the  population  of  Paris  amounted  to  1,988,806  souls. 
As  early  as  the  end  of  the  13th  century  the  number  was  nearly 
200,000 ;  in  1675  under  LouisXIV.  it  reached  540,000 ;  in  1789  it 
was  600,000;  in  1852  it  was.  1,053,762;  in  1860,  after  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  faubourgs,  1,525,235;  and  in  1870  it  was  1,825,274. 
The  great  majority  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  Pro- 
testants number  about 45, 000,  the  Jews  25,000,  and  various  noncon- 
formists 30,000.  About  87  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  can  read  and 
write.  The  number  of  births  is  about  55,000,  of  deaths  48,000,  and 
of  marriages  20,000  annually.  About  one-fourth  of  the  births  are 
illegitimate.  The  death-rate  in  1876  was  26  per  thousand.  About 
112,000  Indigent  persons  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 
The  number  of  domestic  servants  is  above  100,000,  and  of  artizans 
450,000,  most  of  whom  earn  3-6  fr.,  and  some  of  them  20  fr. 
per  day. 

Since  1871  the  official  seat  of  government  has  not  been  at  Paris, 
but  at  Versailles  (comp.  p.  279).  Paris,  however,  still  contains 
most  of  the  government  offices.  The  city  is  divided  into  twenty 
Arrondissements  or  municipal  districts,  each  of  which'  is  governed 
by  a  maire  and  two  deputies.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  arron- 
dissements:  1.  Arrondissement  du  Louvre;  2.  de  la  Bourse;  3.  du 
Temple;  4.  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville ;  5.  du  Pantheon;  6.  du  Luxembourg; 
7.  du  Palais  Bourbon;  8.  de  I'Elys^e;  9.  de  I'Op^ra;  10.  de  I'Enclos 
St.  Laurent;  11.  de  Popincourt;  12.  deReuilly;  13.  des  Gobelins; 
14.  de  rObservatoire ;  15.  de  Vaugirard;  16.  de  Passy;  17.  des 
Batignolles  Monceaux;  18.  des  Buttes  Montmartre;  19.  des  Buttes 
Chaumont;  20.  de  Mtfnilmontant. 

The  budget  of  the  city  of  Paris  for  1878  amounted  to  254,837, 132 
fr.,  the  expenditure  being  equal  to  the  receipts.  The  following 
items  deserve  mention.  Interest  of  the  municipal  debt,  106,450,611 
fr. ;  for  primary  educational  purposes,  10,487,317  fr. ;  maintenance 
of  the  poor,  13,520,300  fr.;  public  streets,  15,429,150  fr.;  prome- 
nades and  lighting  of  streets ,  7,827,205  fr. ;  water  aud  drainage 
7,536,136fr. ;  police  establishment,  19,595,082fr.—  The  principal 
source  of  the  revenue  is  the  *octroi'  (municipal  tax  on  food,  etc.), 
which  yields  about  121,000,000  fr.  per  annum;  land-tax,  taxes  on 
movable  properity,  and  the  dog- tax,  24,509,238  fr. ;  rent  for  stalls 
at  markets,  etc.,  11,308,000  fr.;  water-companies,  8,924,577 fr. ; 
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ga8-company,  8, 500,000  fr.,  etc.  —  The  value  of  the  food,  wine,  etc. 
Gonsiimed  at  Paris  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  a  [milliard  of  francs 
(40  million  pounds  sterling)  per  annum.  Among  the  items  may  he 
mentioned  96  million  gallons  of  wine,  41/2  million  gallons  of  heer, 
and  3^2  million  gallons  of  spirits;  ahout  300,000  tons  of  bread, 
160,000  tons  of  hutcher-meat,  40,000  tons  of  fish,  20,000  tons  of 
game  and  poultry,  4000  tons  of  hatter,  3000  tons  of  eggs,  and  4000 
tons  of  cheese ;  then  145  million  francs  are  annually  spent  on  vege- 
tables, 8^/4  million  on  fruit,  35  million  on  pastry,  and  3Y4  million 
fr.  on  oysters. 

In  1877  Paris  consumed  on  an  average  6000  million  cubic  feet 
of  gas  per  day,  of  which  1110  million  were  con&umed  by  177  en- 
gines using  gas  instead  of  coal.  The  theatres  consumed  about  92Y2 
million  cubic  feet,  for  which  they  paid  750,000  francs  (i.e.  about 
8  fr.  or  6a.  6d.  per  thousand  cubic  feet). 

The  waterworks  and  Artesian  wells  yield  about  95  million  gal- 
lons of  water  per  day.         

Paris  may  justly  hoast  of  being  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  in 
£urope,  where  the  artist,  the  scholar,  the  merchant,  and  the  votary 
of  pleasure  alike  find  the  most  abundant  scope  for  their  respective 
pursuits.  Nor  does  this  boast  apply  to  modern  times  only;  for 
there  have  been  periods  when  it  was  more  generally  admitted  to  be 
justifiable  than  at  the  present  day.  An  idea  of  the  importance  of 
Paris  so  early  as  the  12th  cent,  is  afforded  by  the  mediaeval  poems 
which  treat  of  the  traditional  twelve  'Masters  of  Paris',  who  seem  to 
have  somewhat  resembled  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece.  For  its 
cosmopolitan  character,  however,  the  city  is  chiefly  indebted  to  its 
University,  to  which  students  of  all  nationalities  flocked  in  order  to 
be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  scholasticism  which  was  taught 
here  by  its  most  accomplished  professors.  At  the  same  time  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  pursuits  made  rapid  strides  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  monarchsand  owing  to  the  favourable  situation 
of  the  city.  The  great  annual  fair  which  took  place  in  the  extensive 
plain  between  Paris  and  St.  Denis  (Foire  du  Lendit)  and  the  famous 
Commercial  Code  drawn  up  by  Etienne  Boileau  in  1258  afford  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  early  commercial  importance  of  Paris ,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  population  increased  rapidly,  and  an  exten- 
sion of  the  municipal  boundaries  was  repeatedly  rendered  necessary. 
The  building  enterprise  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  though  but 
few  traces  of  it  now  remain,  also  bears  testimony  to  the  energy  of 
the  citizens  at  that  period.  During  the  subsequent  centuries  of  the 
middle  ages  Paris  was  indeed  deprived  of  the  patronage  of  her 
kings,  whose  adverse  fortunes  frequently  compelled  them  to  give 
up  their  residence  in  the  capital;  but  the  municipal  element  which 
thenjceforward  predominated,  and  which  has  found  expression  in 
the  national  literature  and  poetry,    continued  steadily  to  develop 
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Itself,  and  at  the  present   day  forms   the   chief  characteristic   of 
the  city. 

The  triumphant  position  of  the  French  monarchy  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  Xrv.  also  contributed  to  the  growth  and  embellishment  of 
the  city,  and  from  that  period  dated  many  of  the  public  buildings 
"which  adorned  Paris  down  to  the  dawn  of  the  new  era  in  1848.  The 
decorative  arts  in  particular  received  a  great  Impulse,  and  now  be- 
gan to  extend  their  influence  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  As  the 
monarchy  engrossed  the  whole  of  the  political  power  of  the  nation, 
80  Paris  gradually  attracted  to  herself  the  skill  and  talent  of  the 
whole  country.  During  the  Revolution  and  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  it,  this  system  of  centralisation,  which  had  now  reached 
its  highest  pitch,  received  a  temporary  check  from  the  political  dis- 
organisation of  the  day ;  but  under  the  Directory,  and  particularly 
during  the  first  empire,  the  city  speedily  regained  its  former  pre- 
eminence. 

During  the  somewhat  inglorious  period  of  the  Restoration  the 
city  enjoyed  a  golden  era  of  prosperity,  and  the  inhabitants  reaped 
the  benefits  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  laurels  without 
participating  in  the  terrible  sacrifices  through  which  they  were  at- 
tained. Persons  of  the  more  enlightened  classes  began  to  aspire  to 
the  higher  ideals  of  liberty,  whereby  their  energy  and  enthusiasm 
were  stimulated,  and  the  long  lost  blessings  of  peace  now  seemed  to 
them  doTibly  desirable.  It  was  at  this  period  that  liberal  politicians 
achieved  their  greatest  triumphs,  that  French  literature  and  art  used 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  resume  their  world-wide  sway,  and  that 
French  society  exhibited  itself  in  its  most  refined  and  amiable 
aspect.  At  this  period  Benjamin  Constant  and  Royer-CoUard  exer- 
cised very  great  influence  on  public  opinion;  Thiers  and  Mignet^ 
Victor  Hugo  and  Lamartine  began  their  respective  careers ;  the  'Ro- 
mantic School'  attained  high  importance ;  and  Paris  became  the  re- 
cognised head-quarters  of  Oriental  studies  and  a  number  of  other 
important  sciences.  What  had  been  begun  in  the  period  of  the 
Restoration  was  continued ,  though  hardly  with  the  same  success, 
during  the  years  which  followed  the  July  Revolution,  until  at 
length  by  the  outbreak  of  a  new  Revolution  in  1848  the  municipal 
machine  was  again  thrown  completely  out  of  gearing.  Under  the 
second  empire  the  city  speedily  regained  her  ancient  prestige  and 
tinderwent  an  almost  entire  transformation,  on  a  scale  of  magnifi- 
cence hitherto  unparalleled.  At  the  close  of  that  period  (1870-71) 
she  was  overtaken  by  appalling  disasters,  which  indeed  threatened 
her  very  existence ;  but  with  her  wonted  buoyancy  she  has  again 
almost  entirely  recovered  from  the  shock,  and  has  seldom  or  never 
presented  a  gayer  and  more  prosperous  appearance  than  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  1878.  Persons  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Paris  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century 
sometimes  declare  that  the  former  spirit  of  French  society  is  well- 
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nigh  extinct ;  but  whether  it  has  really  lost  a  degree  of  its  character- 
istic sprightliness,  or  is  merely  superficially  obscured  by  the  ever- 
increasing  requirements  of  so  populous  a  city,  is  a  question  which 
we  need  not  here  attempt  to  decide. 

V.  Weights  and  Measnres. 

(In  lue  since  1799.) 

The  English  equivalents  of  the  French  weights  and  measures 
are  given  approximately. 

Millier  =  1000  kilogrammes  =  19  cwt.  2  qrs.  22  lbs.  6  oz. 
Kilogramme,    unit    of   weight,    =   21/5  lbs.    avoirdupois   «= 

27/io  lbs.  troy. 
Quintal  =  10  myriagrammes  =  100  kilogrammes  =  220  lbs. 
Hectogramme  (}/iq  kilogramme)  =  10  decagrammes  =  100  gr. 
=  1000  decigrammes.    (100  grammes  =  31/5  oz. ;    15  gr. 
=  V2  oz. ;  10  gr.  =  1/3  oz. ;  T^/a  gr.  =  V4  oz.) 


Myriamfetre  =  10,000  metres  =  61/5  Engl,  miles. 

Kilom^re  =  1000  m&tres  =  5  furlongs. 

Hectometre  =  10  decametres  =  100  metres. 

Metre,  the  unit  of  length,  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  sphe- 
rical distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  =  3,0784 
Paris  feet  =  3,281  Engl.  feet=l  yd.  31/3  in. 

Decimetre  (}/iq  mhtie)  =  10  centimetres  =  100  millimetres. 

Hectare  (square  hectometre)  =  100  ares  =  10,000  sq.  metres 

=  2^2  acres. 
Are  (square  decametre)  =100  sq.  metres. 
Declare  =  1/10  *re  =  10  sq.  metres. 
Centiare  s=  7ioo  ^^^  =3  1  sq.  metre. 

Hectolitre  =  i/jg  cubic  mdtre  as  100  litres  ss  22  g&llens. 
Decalitre  s=  i/,qq  cubic  m^tre  =  10  litres  =  21/5  gals. 
Litre,  unit  of  capacity,  s=  i^/4  pint;  8  litres  =  7  quarts. 


The  following  terms   of  the  old  system   of  measurements  are 
still  sometimes  used:  — 

Livre  =  1/2  kilogramme  «=  l^/io  lb. 

Pied  =  V3  metre  =  13  in. 

Aune  =  11/5  metre  =  1  yd.  11  in. 

Toise  =  l®/io  metre  =  2  yds.  4  in. 

Liene  «=  2Y2  miles. 

Arpent  =  IV25  *<5'6. 

Sutler  =  1 V2  hectolitre  =  33  gals. 
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The  thermometers  commonly  u&ed  in  France  are  the  Centi- 
grade and  Reaumur's.  The  freezing  point  on  hoth  of  these  is 
marked  0^,  the  boiling-point  of  the  former  100°,  of  the  latter  80°, 
while  Fahrenheit's  boiling -point  is  212°  and  his  freezing-point 
32°.  It  may  easily  be  remembered  that  5°  Centigrade  =  4°  Reaumur 
=  9°  Fahrenheit,  to  which  last  32°  n)ust  be  added  for  tempera- 
tures above  freezing.  For  temperatures  below  freezing  the  number 
of  degrees  obtained  by  converting  thoee  of  Centigrade  or  Reaumur 
into  those  of  Fahrenheit  must  be  subtracted  from  32.  Thus  5°  C 
=  4°  R.  =  9  +  32  =  41°F. ;  20°C  =  16°  R.  =  36  +  32=  68°F. 
Again,  —  5°  C  =  —  4°  R.  =  32  —  9  =  23°  F. ;  —  20°  C  s=  — 
16°  R.  =  32  —  36  =  —  4°  F. 

VI.  Eemarks  on  ITorthem  France. 

The  majority  of  visitors  to  Paris  will  And  comparatively  little  to 
interest  them  in  the  provinces  of  Northern  France.  The  scenery  is 
seldom  so  attractive  as  to  induce  a  prolonged  stay,  while  the 
towns  are  mere  repetitions  of  the  metropolis  on  a  small  scale. 
The  modern  taste  for  improvement,  which  has  been  so  strongly 
developed  and  so  magnificently  gratified  in  Paris,  has  also 
manifested  itself  in  the  provincial  towns.  Broad  and  straight 
streets  with  attractive  shop-windows  are  rapidly  superseding  old 
and  crooked  lanes;  whole  quarters  of  towns  are  being  demol- 
ished, and  large,  regular  squares  taking  their  place;  while 
ramparts  of  ancient  fortifications  are  converted  into  boulevards, 
faintly  resembling  those  at  Paris.  Admirably  adapted  as  these 
utilitarian  changes  doubtless  are  to  the  requirements  of  the  19th 
century,  it  cannot  but  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  few  charac- 
teristic remnants  of  antiquity  which  survived  the  storms  of  the 
wars  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  great  Revolution,  and  have  hitherto 
resisted  the  mighty  centralising  influence  of  the  metropolis ,  are 
new  rapidly  vanishing.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  such 
towns  as  Rouen  and  Angers  about  the  year  1850  or  earlier  will  now 
become  painfully  aware  of  this  fact. 

The  towns  of  France,  as  a  rule,  present  less  variety  than  tho^e 
of  most  other  countries.  They  almost  invariably  rejoice  in  their 
boulevards,  glass-arcades,  'jardins  des  plantes',  theatres,  and  caft^s, 
all  of  which  are  feeble  reproductions  of  their  great  Parisian  models. 
Each  also  possesses  its  museum  of  natural  history,  its  collection 
of  casts  and  antiquities,  and  its  picture-gallery,  the  latter  usually 
consisting  of  a  few  n\o  lorn  pictures  and  a  number  of  mediocre 
works  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

The  magnificent  churches,  however,  which  many  of  these  tiwns 
possess,  offer  attractions  not  to  be  disregarded  by  even  the  most 
hasty  traveller.  The  Gothic  style,  which  originated  in  France,  has 
attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  northern  provinces,  espe- 
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cially  in  Normandy,  which  was  a  district  of  great  importance  in  the 
middle  ages.  Architects  will  find  abundant  material  here  for  the 
most  interesting  studies,  and  even  the  amateur  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  gems  of  Gothic  architecture,  such  as  St.  Ouen  at 
Rouen,  or  the  cathedral  of  Chartres,  notwithstanding  the  alterations 
which  most  of  them  have  undergone.  The  Huguenots  made  de- 
plorable havoc  in  the  interiors  of.<he  churches,  and  the  Revolution 
followed  their  example  and  converted  the  sacred  edifices  into  'Tem- 
ples of  Reason'.  The  task  of  restoring  and  preserving  these  noble 
monuments  has  been  begun  and  is  now  everywhere  progressing. 

Hotels  of  the  highest  class  and  fitted  up  with  every  modem 
comfort  are  found  in  such  towns  only  as  Havre,  Rouen,  Dieppe,  and 
Tours,  where  the  influx  of  visitors  is  very  great,  and  where  the 
charges  are  quite  on  a  Parisian  scale.  In  other  places  the  inns 
generally  retain  their  primitive  provincial  characteristics,  which, 
were  it  not  for  their  frequent  want  of  cleanliness,  might  prove 
rather  an  Mtraction  than  otherwise.  The  usual  charges  at  houses 
of  the  latter  description  are  —  R.  2  fr.,  L.  25-50  c,  A.  50  c.  j 
the  table  d'h6te  dinner  (3-4  fr.)  at  5.  30  or  6  o'clock  is  generally 
better  than  a  repast  procured  at  other  places  or  hours.  The  d(^jeuner 
(11/2-2  fr.)  at  10  or  11  o'clock  will  be  regarded  as  superfluous  by 
most  English  travellers,  especially  as  it  occupies  a  considerable 
time  during  the  best  part  of  the  day«  A  slight  luncheon  at  a  cafe, 
which  may  be  partaken  of  at  any  hour,  will  be  found  far  more 
convenient  and  expeditious.  In  southern  districts,  as  on  the 
Loire ,  wine  is  usually  included  in  the  charge  for  dinner.  In 
Normandy  a  kind  of  cider  is  frequently  drunk  in  addition  to,  or 
as  a  substitute  for  wine.  The  usual  fee  for  attendance  at  hotels 
is  1  fr.  per  day ,  if  no  charge  is  made  in  the  bill ;  if  serTice  is 
charged,  50  c.  a  day  in  addition  is  generally  expected.  At  the  caf^ 
also  the  waiters  expect  a  trifling  gratuity,  but  the  obnoxious  system 
is  not  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  metropolis. 

The  Chubches,  especially  the  more  important,  are  open  the 
whole  day;  but,  as  divine  service  is  usually  performed  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  the  traveller  will  find  the  middle  of  day 
or  afternoon  the  most  favourable  time  for  visiting  them.  The 
attendance  of  the  sacristan,  or  'Suisse',  is  seldom  necessary; 
the  usual  gratuity  is  ^/2  franc. 

Considerable  English  communities  are  resident  in  many  of 
the  towns  ipentioned  in  the  Handbook,  and  opporUinities  of 
attending  English  churches  are  frequent  («.  g.  at  Calais,  Boulogne, 
Dieppe,  Havre,  and  Rouen). 

The  Museums  are  generally  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays 
aDd  Thursdays  from  12  to  4  o'clock,  when  they  are  often  crowded. 
Visitors  may  always  obtain  access  at  othe^r  times  for  a  gratuity 
(i  fr.).     Catalogues  may  be  borrowed  fsom  the  conciei^e. 


Kemarks  on  French  Art 

by 

Prop.  Anton  Spbinoer. 

The  visitor  to  the  Metropolis  of  France  will  naturally  be  desi- 
rous of  knowing  something  about  the  character  and  history  of  the 
national  art,  the  chief  monuments  of  which,  at  least  in  the  provin- 
ces of  painting  and  sculpture,  are  collected  in  the  great  public 
galleries  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg.  The  Frenchman 
and  the  foreigner  alike  will  be  chiefly  attracted  by  the  works  of  the 
modern  school  in  these  collections ;  but  the  works  of  an  earlier  pe- 
riod are  also  deserving  of  notice,  both  un  account  of  their  historical 
value,  and  as  tending  to  throw  light  on  the  recent  development  and 
present  position  of  French  art. 

The  different  phases  through  which  art  has  passed  in  France  in 
the  course  of  centuries  have  been  surprisingly  numerous.  For  a 
long  period  French  artists  served  an  apprenticeship  with  Nether- 
landers,  Italians ,  and  other  foreign  masters ,  until  at  length  they 
evolved  a  peculiar  style  of  their  own  which  gained  them  univer- 
sal applause.  They  attained  this  distinction  in  the  18th  century, 
and  they  enjoy  a  renewal  of  it  at  the  present  day,  but  their  earliest 
triumphs  were  in  the  department  of  architecture  so  far  back  as  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Oothic  Style  was 
first  brought  to  perfection  in  Northern  France,  and  that  it  was  after- 
wards more  or  less  directly  adopted  and  imitated  throughout  the 
whole  civilised  world.  In  France  itself,  however,  its  development 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  political  dissensions  and  civil  war. 
In  the  15th  century,  when  the  country  had  recovered  its  political 
stability  and  was  preparing  to  enter  on  a  career  of  great  historical 
importance ,  the  Flemings  took  precedence  of  their  French  neigh- 
bours in  the  province  of  art.  A  busy  traffic  in  works  of  art  between 
the  two  countries  now  began,  and  richly  illuminated  MSS.  in  par- 
ticular were  frequently  executed  in  Flanders  for  the  French  court. 
The  precise  period  at  which  France  ceased  to  be  exclusively  the 
recipient  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  As  a  great  painter  of  the 
15th  century  may  be  mentioned  Jean  Fouquet  of  Tours  (born  about 
1415),  who  seems  to  have  been  educated  both  in  Italy  and  in  France 
Itself.  The  Renaissance  era  now  began ,  but  is  was  not  without 
hesitation  that  the  French  painters  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Italians.  Francois  Clouetj  surnamed  Jehannet  (1t>oni  at  Tours  in 
1500,  died  about  1572),  for  example,  still  follows  in  his  portraits 
(Charles  IX.  and  his  consort)  the  stiff  old  Prankish  style.     The 
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architects,  on  the  other  hand ,  adopted  the  new  style  more  readily, 
incorporating  it  with  their  own  in  a  series  of  haronial  chateaux, 
particularly  in  Touraine ,  and  thus  unconsciously ,  hut  effectually 
establishing  the  French  Renaissance  Ajrchitbctueb,  a  style  which 
has  to  some  extent  again  come  into  vogue  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  17th  century  art  in  France  was  still  dependent,  partly  on 
that  of  Italy,  and  partly  on  that  of  the  Netherlands.  Thus  Simon 
Vouet  (1590-1649)  adopted  the  style  of  the  Italian  school,  in  which 
a  stirring  revival  took  place  in  his  time ;  and  to  the  same  school  he- 
longed  Nicolas  Pousain  (1594-1665),  the  most  admired  master  of 
his  age,  whose  skill  and  industry,  however,  hardly  sufficed  to  con- 
ceal his  natural  want  of  freshness  and  originality.  His  compositions 
are  too  studied,  each  group  betrays  the  deliberate  calculation  with 
which  it  has  been  designed,  and  it  is  evident  that  his  reason  has 
too  often  entirely  overruled  his  imagination ;  whereas  Rubens ,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  equally  learned  and  accomplished  man,  has  often 
obviously  had  difficulty  in  curbing  the  natural  exuberance  of  his 
conceptions.  Poussin's  historical  and  mythological  pictures  are 
therefore  rather  admired  as  a  duty  than  enjoyed  by  the  spectator. 
His  landscapes,  however,  particularly  those  of  his  later  years,  when 
his  colouring  moreover  became  more  rigorous,  are  pervaded  with  a 
poetic  sentiment  which  still  renders  them  attractive.  His  most 
famous  work  of  this  kind  is  the  'Arcadian  Shepherd',  who  is  repre- 
sented kneeling  before  a  tombstone  and  mournfully  reading  the  in- 
scription, 'Et  in  Arcadia  ego'.  — Though  a  native  of  France,  Claude 
Oelee,  or  Claude  Lorrain  (1600-82),  does  not  properly  belong  to  the 
French  school,  his  style  having  been  formed  and  matured  in  Italy. 
Claude  and  Oaspar  Dughet,  surnamed  Pousain  (1613-75),  are 
among  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  the  idealistic 
school  of  landscape  painting,  and  Claude  in  particular  surpasses 
all  his  contemporaries  in  his  skiU  in  presenting  finely  composed 
and  beautiful  landscapes,  with  their  characteristic  accessories  of 
cloud  and  atmosphere. 

Contrasting  strikingly  with  Poussin ,  the  next  painter  of  im- 
portance is  Philippe  de  Champaigne  (i^i2'7 A')  of  Brussels,  a  master 
of  great  natural  ability,  who  went  to  Paris  early  in  life,  and  was 
much  employed  by  Marie  de  M^dicis,  Richelieu,  and  Louis  XIII. 
His  religious  compositions  are  tinged  with  the  austerity  of  the 
Cistercian  monks  of  Port  Royal  at  Paris,  whose  mystic  and  ascetic 
doctrines  were  highly  revered  at  that  period,  while  his  portraits  are 
remarkable  for  their  warm,  rich  colouring  and  their  strong  individ- 
uality. Portrait  painting  was  indeed  the  province  in  which  the 
French  masters  of  the  17th  century  chiefly  excelled.  No  one  can 
now  be  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  Le  Sueur's  (1617-55)  feeble  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Bruno,  or  admire  Le  Brun'a  (1619-90)  theatri- 
cal heroism,  unless  it  be  remembered  that  he  was  merely  a  showy 
decoiatox  and  the  'Directeur  des  Gobelins'}  and  even  Jouvenefs 
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(1644-1717)  able  and  vigorously  coloured  works  in  Poussin*s  style 
will  now  interest  but  few  spectators;  whereas  the  portraits  by 
Mignardf  Largilli^rey  Rigaud,  and  others  still  delight  us  with  their 
lifelike  freshness  and  refined  individuality. 

The  ostentatious  and  declamatory  element  in  French  culture 
which  was  developed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  survived  down  to 
a  late  period  in  the  18th  century.  And  yet  there  existed  a  s«con4 
element,  which  played  a  rtill  move  important  part  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  century,  although  not  so  to  speak  officially  recognised. 
The  victory  gained  by  this  new  element  was  due  to  the  material 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  social  life  of  the  country. 
Paris  had  become  the  intellectual  centre  of  the  nation,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  court  had  rapidly  and  signally  decreased.  The 
court  had  indeed  itself  betrayed  its  uneasiness  under  the  burden  of 
the  traditional  bombast,  and  shown  its  preference  for  the  enjoyment 
in  incognito  of  unrestrained  amusement.  The  most  marked  out- 
come of  these  changes  "^^  the  development  of  the  Rococo  Sttlb 
of  architecture  and  ornamentation,  a  style  which  may  be  described 
as  emanating  from  the  ladies^  boudoir.  The  same  taste  was  mani- 
fested in  the  plastic  forms  which  now  fJame  into  vogue,  particularly 
in  the  pleasing  groups  of  miniature  figures  and  other  knicknacks 
executed  for  the  private  drawing-room ;  and  in  the  prenrailing  love 
of  comic  tableaux,  pastoral  scenes ,  mythological  travesties ,  and 
joyous  masquerades,  painted  in  delicate  roseate  hues. 

Most  deserving  of  careful  study  among  the  painters  of  the  rocoeo 
period  is  Antoine  Watteau  of  Valenciennes  (1684-1721) ,  the  most 
interesting  of  whose  works  are  preserved  in  the  Collection  L«  Caze 
at  the  Louvre.  His  *Gilles',  one  of  the  chief  characters  in  Frefteh 
comedy,  possesses  far  higher  artistic  merit  than  his  famous  *£m-^ 
barcation  for  the  Island  of  Love',  while  his  ^Indifferent'  and  *Finette* 
are  masterly  delineations  of  character,  entitling  him,  even  as  a  mere 
colourist,  to  a  much  higher  rank  than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  chief  exponent  of  the  less  refined  Rocooo  type  is  Francois 
BoMcfccf  (1713-70),  whose  pictures,  however,  soon  weary  the  specta- 
tor with  their  artificiality  and  sickliness.  In  the  same  style,  but 
more  pleasing,  are  the  love  scenes  depicted  by  Fragonard  (1732- 
1800),  a  master  of  Provence,  who,  like  Watteau,  is  best  represented 
in  the  La  Caze  Collection. 

Again  in  sympathy  with  changes  in  the  literary  and  social  world, 
French  painting  entered  on  another  new  phase  about  this  x)eriod, 
and  began  to  draw  its  themes  unvarnished  from  humble  life,  and 
to  aim  at  greater  fidelity  to  nature.  Thus  we  find  Chardin  (1699- 
1779),  who  was  also  an  accomplished  painter  of  still  life ,  abandon- 
ing the  shepherds  and  comedians  of  his  contemporaries,  and  exe- 
cuting such  works  as  the  *Grace  before  Dinner',  the  'Industrious 
Mother',  and  the  *Card  House',  which  derive  their  themes  from  the 
picturesque  features  of  humble  society.     The  chief  illustrator  of 
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domestic  drama,  however,  was  Jean  Baptiste  Oreuze  (1734-1805), 
whose  style  occasionally  borders  on  the  sentimental ,  and  at  other 
times  degenerates  into  triviality.  His  ^Marriage  Contract',  'Pater- 
nal Curse',  and  'Broken  Jar'  are  so  cleverly  conceived  and  so  full 
of  meaning  as  to  rivet  the  attention  of  all  beholders  and  suggest  to 
them  the  whole  surrounding  history  of  the  scene ;  but  his  talent  as 
a  painter  unfortunately  fell  short  of  his  poetical  taste,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  Fragonard ,  his  peculiar  style  was  but  short-lived  and 
soon  fell  into  oblivion. 

About  the  middle  of  the  iSth  century ,  when  antiquarian  pur- 
suits began  to  become  the  fashion  and  to  influence  social  life ,  ar- 
tists again  began  to  resort  to  antiquity  for  their  inspirations.  Even 
before  the  Revolution  there  appeared  numerous  harbingers  of  this 
return  to  archaic  subjects  and  forms,  while  the  Revolution  itself, 
which  boasted  of  being  founded  to  a  great  extent  on  ancient  republi- 
can institutions,  enabled  the  new  school  to  gain  a  complete  victory. 
The  most  distinguished  representative  of  this  school,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  father  of  modern  painting  in  France,  was  Jacques 
Louis  David  (1748-1825) ,  whose  political  importance ,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  his  school  was  largely  visited  both  by  Frenchmen  and 
foreigners,  contributed  not  a  little  to  enhance  his  reputation.  His 
style  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Raphael  Mengs,  his  German  con- 
temporary, and  his  earlier  works  in  particular  betray  the  declama- 
tory element  and  a  cold  and  calculated  imitation  of  the  antique. 
His  'Horatii  and  Curiatii',  his  'Death  of  Socrates',  his  'Brutus',  and 
even  his  'Sabine  Women',  a  work  in  which  he  aimed  at  reviving 
the  Qreek  style  of  art,  now  possess  little  more  than  historical  inter- 
est. —  His  contemporaries,  Oirodet  (1767-1824)  and  Prudhon 
(1758-1823),  alone  asserted  their  independence  of  David's  school 
of  painting.  Prudhon  in  particular  endeavoured  to  attract  by  re- 
fined sentiment  and  delicacy  of  colouring ;  but  owing  to  the  temper 
of  the  age  and  the  influence  of  David ,  which  continued  dominant 
throughout  Napoleon's  regime ,  his  efforts  were  attended  with  but 
little  success.  —  The  chief  painters  of  the  Napoleonic  period  were 
G^crard  (1770-1837),  Croa  (1771-1835),  and  GWrin  (1774-1833). 
Gerard's  portraits  are  not  only  interesting  as  studies  of  costume, 
but  show  the  skill  of  the  master  in  representing  his  subjects  in  the 
most  favourable  light,  and  bear  traces  of  his  appreciation  of  the  true 
province  of  art.  They  at  least  possess  far  higher  artistic  merit  than 
the  pictures  of  public  ceremonies  and  battles  which  were  so  much 
in  vogue  in  his  day.  These  painters,  however,  have  already  lapsed 
into  a  kind  of  historical  twilight,  as  they  have  rarely  produced 
works  of  great  intrinsic  value,  and  are  deficient  in  those  high  ar- 
tistic qualities  which  immortalise  pictures  and  render  them  in- 
dependent of  changes  of  taste  and  style. 

The  era  of  modern  French  art  properly  begins  with  the  period 
of  the  Restoration,  and  its  dawn  may  be  said  to  have  been  inau- 
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gurated  by  the  exhibition  of  Thiodore  OMeauli'a  (1791-1824) 
'Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa'  in  the  year  1819.  Gtfricault  was  even 
more  revolutionary  in  his  views  than  David;  he  repudiated  the 
traditions  of  the  past  more  completely,  and  introduced  thorough 
innovations  with  greater  boldness.  He  was  the  first  to  give  ex- 
pression to  passion  and  unrestrained  emotions,  he  preferred  fidelity 
to  nature  to  all  other  aims,  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  melodrama- 
tic element,  he  aimed  at  vigorous  and  eflfeotive  colouring,  and  used 
every  effort  to  enhance  the  impression  produced  on  the  spectator. 
His  example  proved  a  powerful  stimulant  to  a  series  of  younger 
painters,  and  at  length  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman- 
tic School,  which  after  violent  opposition  eventually  became 
dominant,  owing  partly  to  the  sympathy  of  a  cognate  school  of 
poetry  and  the  patronage  of  the  liberal  opposition.  Its  success  was 
farther  materially  promoted  by  the  circumstance  that  its  disciples 
evinced  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  public  topics  of  the  day  and 
paid  sincere  homage  to  literary  culture.  They  were  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  Dante,  the  great  mediaeval  poet,  and  showed  their 
acquaintance  with  most  celebrated  poets  and  authors  of  other 
nations.  They  drew  their  favourite  inspirations  from  Shakspeare, 
Goethe,  Byron,  and  Walter  Scott,  and  were  at  the  same  time  skil- 
ful illustrators  of  the  most  interesting  pages  in  their  own  national 
history.  Holding  but  little  intercourse  with  the  art  of  the  past,  they 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  the  life  of  the  present.  The  hostile 
outcry  with  which  their  first  appearance  had  been  greeted  now 
gradually  subsided ,  and  differences  were  smoothed  over.  The 
Romanticists  used  their  victory  with  moderation,  and  their  oppon- 
ents learned  to  appreciate  many  of  their  good  qualities,  and  parti- 
cularly their  skill  in  depicting  emotions  drawn  directly  from  actual 
life  and  their  effective  style  of  colouring.  The  whole  of  Europe 
now  rang  with  their  praises.  Foremost  among  their  ranks  are  the 
distinguished  names  of  Eugene  Delacroix,  Ary  Scheffer,  Horace 
Vemety  Paul  Delaroche,  and  Jean  Auguste  Dominique  Ingres.  The 
reputation  of  Ary  Scheffer  was  the  first  to  fade  away ;  but  the  works 
of  Delacroix,  a  thorough  Romanticist,  who  was  little  disposed  for 
compromises,  exercised  great  Influence  long  after  his  death.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  works  of  Ingres,  whose  remarkable  versa- 
tility enabled  him  both  to  take  the  position  of  leader  of  the  Ideal- 
ists and  to  enter  into  the  lists  with  the  Romanticists. 

Eugene  Delacroix  (1799-1833)  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Salon  of  Paris  (p.  158)  in  1822,  when  he  exhibited  his  'Dante 
and  Virgil'.  Two  years  later  he  produced  his  'Massacre  of 
Chios',  which  awakened  much  interel^t  owing  to  the  general 
sympathy  felt  for  the  Greeks,  but  at  the  same  time  roused 
intense  indignation  among  artists  of  the  older  schools.  It 
might  indeed  be  called  a  massacre  of  all  academic  rules,  of  all 
sacred  traditions :  drawing  and  grouping  seemed  alike  objection- 
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able.  Delacroix,  however,  persevered  in  his  course  and  proceeded 
to  develop  his  style  consistently.  He  invariably  composed  with  a 
view  to  produce  effective  colouring,  and  grouped  his  figures  in 
accordance  with  their  contrasts  in  colour.  He  intensified  the  lights, 
and  collected  the  masses  of  contrasting  tints,  imparting  to  them  a 
subdued  glow  according  admirably  with  the  passionate  emotions 
and  the  often  exaggerated  vehemence  of  action  depicted  by  him. 
This  method  is  best  exemplified  by  his  *Marino  Falieri'  and  the 
'Assassination  of  the  Bishop  of  Li^ge\  A  visit  to  Algiers  extended 
his  range  of  subjects,  and  enabled  him  to  handle  his  kaleidoscope 
colouring  with  still  greater  effect.  Examples  of  this  later  period  are 
his  *Jewish  Wedding  in  Morocco'  and  the  'Convulsionaries  of  Tan- 
giers*.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  evinced  a  preference  for 
religious  compositions,  in  which  he  has  embodied  the  tragic  element 
with  very  striking  success.  In  order,  however,  thoroughly  to  ap- 
preciate Delacroix's  style,  the  traveller  should  also  inspect  his 
mural  paintings  in  the  Palais  du  Corps  L^gislatif ,  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  in  the  Chapelle  des  Anges  in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice. 

Greatly  inferior  to  Delacroix  was  his  contemporary  A&t  Soheffbr 
(1795-1858)  of  Dordrecht,  who  was  formerly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  Romantic  School,  but  rather  ftrom  his 
choice  of  subjects  than  his  adoption  of  its  style  of  colouring.  The 
amiable  character  of  the  master,  however,  accounts  to  a  great  ex- 
tent for  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  during  his  lifetime.  His  'Battle 
of  the  Suliots*  (1827)  was  the  first  work  that  brought  him  into 
notice.  His  pictures  from  Goethe  ('Marguerite')  and  Uhland  were 
gratefully  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  a  well-meant  tribute  to  their 
national  poetry ,  while  his  religious  pieces ,  strongly  tinged  with 
sentimentality,  delighted  numerous  female  admirers. 

HoBACB  Yebnet  (1789-1863)  is  another  master  of  the  same 
group  whose  lustre  has  begun  to  pale.  He  was  once  the  most  popu- 
lar painter  in  Europe,  particularly  in  his  own  country,  the  glorious 
exploits  of  which  he  so  magnificently  illustrated ,  and  was  highly 
honoured  and  almost  treated  as  an  equal  by  princes  of  all  nations. 
Within  the  first  few  years  of  the  Restoration  period  he  dedicated 
his  art  to  the  service  of  the  French  army.  The  reminiscences  of  the 
Napoleonic  era  afforded  him  abundant  materials,  while  the  national 
exasperation  at  the  humiliation  of  the  country  and  the  hope  of 
revenge  ensured  a  welcome  to  every  picture  which  fostered  these 
feelings.  Yemet  attained  the  zenith  of  his  reputation  in  1830-40, 
when  he  painted  the  exploits  of  the  army  in  the  wars  of  the 
Revolution  and  in  Algeria.  He  possessed  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  military  manoeuvres,  and  succeeded  in  grouping  the  most  compli- 
cated battle  scenes  in  a  manner  clear  and  intelligible  to  the  specta- 
tor. He  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
French  soldier,  of  whom  he  has  painted  a  number  of  admirable 
types,  while  the  technical  details  of  his  battles  are  depicted  with 
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the  utmost  spirit.  His  works,  however,  can  boast  of  none  of  the 
more  refined  and  subtle  chaims  of  his  art.  His  scenes  from  Roman 
life,  with  which  he  became  well  acquainted  during  his  stay  in  Rome 
as  director  of  the  French  Academy,  are  destitute  of  freshness  and 
originality,  and  their  attractions  are  therefore  superficial  only.  To 
Yernet  is  due  the  chief  merit  of  introducing  Oriental  subjects  into 
French  painting,  and  of  being  the  first  to  eudeayonr  to  render 
Biblical  scenes  more  attractive  by  representing  them  with  their  ap- 
propriate surroundings. 

Closely  trenching  on  Horace  Yernet's  fame  during  the  *July 
Monarchy',  was  that  of  Paul  Delabochb  (1797-1856),  to  whom 
historical  pictures  are  mainly  indebted  for  their  lo:  g-lived  popular- 
ity in  France.  His  works  appeal  directly  to  the  spectator's  interest 
in  the  progress  of  culture,  he  utilises  for  his  pictures  the  historical 
poetry  for  which  a  taste  then  prevailed,  and  is  judicious  in  his 
choice  of  objects.  Moderate  in  character,  averse  to  extremes  and 
exaggeration,  and  a  keen  and  intelligent  observer,  he  adopts  many 
of  the  methods  of  the  Romanticists,  and  in  particular  learns  from 
them  the  art  of  effective  colouring,  while  by  no  means  insensible 
to  the  merits  of  the  opposite  school  of  art.  Though  correct  enough 
in  style  to  satisfy  the  adherents  of  the  idealistic  school,  he  suc- 
ceeds in  imparting  sufficient  life  and  freshness  to  his  figures  to 
prevent  the  Romanticists  from  regarding  him  as  an  antagonist.  In 
1829  his  'Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth'  caused  great  sensation.  The 
figures  are  of  life-size,  the  colouring  of  the  drapery  is  manifestly 
calculated  for  effect,  and  the  expression  of  the  pain  attendant  on 
the  death-struggle  is  unrestrained.  Among  his  other  works  resem- 
bling scenes  from  an  historical  romance,  in  which  the  harsh  and 
unpleasing  features  of  his  characters  are  softened  by  their  genre- 
like treatment,  and  which  have  become  extensively  known  from 
engravings,  may  be  mentioned  his  'Richelieu  and  Cinq  Mars',  his 
'Mazarin  on  his  Deathbed',  his  'Cromwell  by  the  coffin  of  Charles  I.' 
and  his  'Sons  of  Edward'.  Probably  the  best  of  his  scenes  from 
French  and  English  history  are  his  'Lady  Jane  Grey' and  his  'Assas- 
sination of  the  Due  de  Guise'.  His  strong  points,  consisting  of 
delicacy  in  expressing  individuality  and  skill  in  arrangement  of 
detail,  as  well  as  his  inefficiency  in  the  construction  of  groups,  are 
equally  traceable  in  his  so-called  Hemicyle  in  the  Eoole  des  Beaux 
Arts.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  like  Delacroix,  he  showed  a  pre- 
ference for  religious  themes,  chiefiy  of  a  sombre  character,  such  as 
the  Sufferings  of  Mary,  a  style  to  which  he  was  inclined  owing  to 
a  tendency  to  melancholy  increased  by  domestic  afflictions. 

Older  than  these  contemporaries,  J.  A.  D.  Ingres  (1780-1867) 
survived  them  all.  His  labours  extended  over  a  period  of  sixty 
years.  He  began  his  career  as  an  artist  as  a  pupil  of  David  in  1801. 
Within  the  next  ten  years,  after  having  expanded  his  ideas  by  a 
sojourn  in  Italy,   he  produced  his  'Yenus  Anadyomene'  and  his 
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^(Edipus  with  the  Sphinx',  works  which  \ie  with  those  of  his  later 
life,  and  to  the  style  of  which  he  afterwards  to  some  extent  reverted. 
A  venerator  of  antiquity  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  nude 
female  form,  Ingres  nevertheless  wandered  far  into  the  realms  of 
far-fetched  allegory,  frequently  chose  religious  themes,  and  achieved 
great  success  in  his  studies  of  colour.  So  widely  divergent  in  char- 
acter are  many  of  this  fertile  painter's  works  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  they  possess  a  common  origin.  What  a  contrast,  for 
example,  is  presented  hy  his  apotheoses  of  Homer  and  Napoleon, 
his  *Francesca  da  Rimini',  'Pope  Pius  VII.  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel', 
'The  Spring',  and  'The  Vow  of  Louis  XIII.' !  Even  his  portraits  of 
Cherublni,  Bertin,  and  Mad.  Devau^ay  show  great  differences  of 
style.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  this  versatility  that  he  was  unreserved- 
ly admitted  to  be  the  greatest  French  painter  of  his  time,  although 
he  never  attained  to  so  great  popularity  as  Horace  Vemet.  —  The 
most  distinguished  of  his  pupils  was  Hippolyte  F^andrm(1809-64), 
whose  skill  was  chiefly  dedicated  to  religious  frescoes.  Numerous 
and  important  as  are  the  frescoes  in  Parisian  churches  painted  since 
the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century,  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  Flandrin's  pictorial  frieze  in  the  church  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  is  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  in  France.  His  conceptions 
are  indeed  so  able,  his  forms  so  beautiful,  and  his  execution  so 
masterly,  that  Flandrin's  works  are  probably  nowhere  surpassed  in 
the  realms  of  modern  fresco-painting.  —  Henry  Ltehmann  (bom  at 
Kiel,  1814),  another  pupil  of  Ingres,  possesses  all  the  lofty  aspi- 
rations of  his  master,  but  without  his  power  and  technical  skill. 

Coaeval  with  these  great  painters  there  flourished  a  considerable 
number  of  other  able  masters,  some  of  whose  works  are  extremely 
pleasing,  although  their  authors  never  attained  great  distinction. 
Thus,  few  masters  surpass  Decamps  (1803-60)  as  a  colourist  of 
Oriental  scenes ;  and  very  effective  historical  genre-pieces  have  been 
produced  by  Robert  Fleury  (who  is  still  alive),  Steuben^  Deviria, 
and  Coignet,  The  last  named  hasr  also  attained  a  high  reputation 
as  a  teacher  of  his  art.  —  A  pupil  of  David,  and  afterwards  mould- 
ed in  Italy,  Leopold  JBo&ert  (1794-1885)  dedicated  his  art  to  humble 
life.  He  began  with  pictures  of  brigands,  but  afterwards  succeeded 
admirably  in  themes  drawn  from  Italian  life  and  character.  His 
compositions  are  vigorous  and  impressive,  and  the  individual  figures 
very  attractive.  He  introduces  us,  indeed,  merely  to  fishermen, 
rustics,  and  reapers;  yet  they  seem  endowed  with  a  slumbering 
heroism  of  character  reminiscent  of  the  mighty  past  of  their  nation. 
—  Towards  the  middle  of  the  century  Dicu  excelled  in  the  art  of 
depicting  female  charms  in  their  most  captivating  form,  thus  fore- 
shadowing the  taste  of  a  somewhat  later  period.  So,  too,  Couture^a 
'Romans  of  the  Decline',  exhibited  in  1847,  was  one  of  the  first 
modern  works  which  manifested  a  tendency  to  depict  classical 
themes  in  their  sadder  aspects,  and  an  endeavour  more  effectively 
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to  adapt  the  colouring  to  the  subject.  —  On  the  other  hand  several 
more  recent  painters  have  clung  to  the  style  of  their  predecessors, 
such  as  Chenavard  and  Qleyrey  a  master  rarely  appreciated  as  he 
deserves,  both  of  whom  belong  to  the  Idealistic  School ;  HShert,  who 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Robert,  though  somewhat  sickly  in  taste ; 
and  Lion  BenouvilUj  who  died  young,  the  most  worthy  successor  of 
Ingres  and  Flandrin. 

The  Sboond  Emfibb  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
French  art.  The  influence  of  the  earlier  masters  had  begun  to 
wane,  and  the  new  Institutions  and  customs  of  the  new  generation 
now  sought  and  found  expression  in  a  new  school  of  art.  That  this 
school  possesses  various  merits,  and  in  some  respects  surpasses  its 
predecessors,  cannot  be  denied.  Its  chief  superiority  consists  in 
greater  ease  and  mastery  of  manipulation,  and  it  has  benefited  by 
the  experience  of  its  elders  in  the  management  of  colouring  ;  but 
its  weak  points  are  not  less  clearly  apparent.  A  disregard  for  the 
higher  objects  of  painting  as  a  branch  of  culture  has  unfortunately 
crept  in.  Figures,  nude  and  clothed,  are  now  painted  with  con- 
summate skill  and  with  sensuously  admirable  fidelity;  but  the 
souls  by  which  they  are  animated  are  too  often  of  the  shallowest  type. 
Instead  of  attempting  compositions  on  a  large  scale,  most  of  the 
painters  of  the  present  day  prefer  to  execute  small  groups  or  single 
figures,  in  which  perfection  of  form  and  eifectiveness  of  colouring 
are  their  great  aims,  so  that  the  French  school  is  becoming  more 
strongly  individualised  than  ever.  Each  painter  strives  to  solve  his 
favourite  problem  in  his  own  way,  and  to  exhibit  his  own  parti- 
cular talent ;  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  school  can  scarcely  be 
said,  like  the  Romanticists,  to  possess  any  worthier  object  of  ambi- 
tion in  common.  It  is  therefore  hardly  possible  to  group  these  most 
modern  masters  in  any  well-defined  classes,  particularly  as  some  of 
them  have  practised  several  different  styles  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Of  these  masters  Louis  Ernest  Melssonier  (bom,  1B13)  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  'most  distinguished.  His  pictures, 
which  are  often  of  very  small  size,  recall  in  many  respects  the 
Dutch  masters  of  the  17th  century,  rivalling  them  in  sterling  merit 
and  skilful  execution.  His  colouring  is  less  brilliant  than  that  of 
many  other  masters,  but  is  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  the 
delicacy  of  its  silvery  grey  tones.  His  characters ,  admirably  true 
to  nature,  are  often  pervaded  by  an  innocence  and  amiability  which 
lend  a  great  charm  to  many  of  his  pictures ;  but  he  was  less  success- 
ful as  a  painter  of  battle-scenes  containing  numerous  figures. 
MeisBonier's  graceful  costumes  and  correspondingly  pleasing  fig- 
ures rarely  date  from  an  earlier  period  than  the  18th  century,  but  a 
number  of  his  contemporaries  seek  to  attract  admirers  by  the 
quaintness  and  uncommonness  of  their  scenes.  Fromentin  and 
Bida^  for  example,  have  ransacked  the  East  for  this  purpose ,  and 
seek  to  enhance  the  effect  of  their  works  by  the  representation  of 
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striking  landscapes.  The  pourtrayal  of  aneient  customs  has  now 
become  a  special  province  of  painting  to  which  many  artists  have 
devoted  themselves  entirely.  The  versatile  Lion  0€r6me  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  this  department.  While 
thoroughly  accurate  in  the  archaic  garb  in  virhieh  he  presents  his 
works,  he  at  the  same  time  studiously  humours  the  taste  of  the  pre- 
sent day  by  the  sensuousness  or  sensational  character  of  his  scenes. 
Hamon  has  chosen  the  attractive  Pompeian  frescoes,  resembling  a 
kind  of  porcelain  painting,  for  his  model.  Other  masters,  too, 
while  chiefly  aiming  at  representing  the  attractions  of  the  female 
form ,  frequently  introduce  antiquarian  adjuncts.  How  far  such 
works  are  the  embodiment  of  ideal  conceptions,  and  to  what  extent 
they  are  merely  tributes  to  the  popular  voluptuousness  of  taste ,  is 
often  not  easily  determined.  The  most  famous  works  of  this  char- 
acter are  the  creations  of  P.  Baudry,  whose  paintings  in  the  New 
Opera  House  bear  magnificent  testimony  to  the  fertility  of  his  ima- 
gination. Next  in  order  may  be  mentioned  Cdbantly  who  has  also 
distinguished  himself  as  a  portrait  painter  and  a  decorator,  and 
among  others  Oust,  MoreaUy  Amaury-Duvalf  and  Em,  Levy. 

Strongly  contrasting  with  these  refined  idealists,  Oustave 
Coufhet,  a  prominent  political  agitator,  is  the  chief  modem  votary 
of  the  coarsest  realism.  Naturally  talented ,  and  really  successful 
as  a  painter  of  hunting  scenes  and  landscapes ,  he  afterwards  de- 
scended to  the  lowest  depths  of  society  for  some  of  his  themes,  and 
ruined  others  by  his  love  of  singularity,  paradox,  and  exaggeration. 
His  views,  as  gathered  from  his  later  pictures,  seem  to  be  that  the 
object  of  art  is  not  to  embellish  life,  but  to  sadden  it,  and  to  illustrate 
the  infinite  hldeousness  of  the  world.  —  There  are  other  artists, 
however,  whose  commendable  object  is  to  cast  a  pleasing  poetic 
halo  aiound  the  simple  annals  of  humble  and  domestic  life.  Among 
the  ablest  masters  of  this  class  are  Millet,  J.  A.  Breton^  Leleux^ 
Laugeey  Jeaiwon^  Brion,  and  Jundt.  More  inclined  to  sadder  views 
of  life,  but  engaging  in  several  different  spheres,  are  Antiffna^ 
Rihot,  and  Bonnat ,  the  last  of  whom  has  to  some  extent  reverted 
to  the  earlier  forms  of  genre  painting.  —  Landscape  painting ,  too, 
has  undergone  vicissitudes  and  conflicts  similar  to  those  already 
mentioned.  In  this  province  also,  after  the  abandonment  of  paint- 
ing in  the  olaaslcal  style  and  on  a  large  scale,  the  school  which  has 
become  dominant  devotes  Itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
unambitious  subjects,  taken  directly  from  nature,  and  rendered  at- 
tractive by  sedulous  attention  to  light  and  shade.  It  was  long  be- 
fore Thiodore  Rousseau,  Cabat,  Vupri,  Franoais,  and  Daubigny, 
the  most  distinguished  modern  landscape  painters  in  France,  at- 
tained the  reputation  due  to  their  merits ;  but,  like  their  contempo- 
raries in  other  departments,  these  masters  show  a  marked  tendency 
to  individualism,  and  a  taste  for  engaging  in  a  number  of  divergent 
styles.     In  the  province  of  animal  painting  Troyon,  who  will  even 
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bear  comparison  with  the  great  Dutch  masters,  is  *facile  princeps* ; 
and  second  to  him  must  be  mentioned  the  talented  Roaa  Boriheur. 

Paris  contains  more  numerous  private  picture  galleries  than 
any  other  city  on  the  continent,  to  some  of  which  amateurs  will 
perhaps  succeed  in  gaining  access ;  but  if  unable  to  see  them,  the 
traveller  may  rest  satisfied  with  the  Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg  as 
affording  him  a  sufficient  survey  of  the  history  and  development  of 
French  painting.  The  Luxembourg  gallery  enables  us  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  most  recent  styles,  among  which  we  may 
mention  the  intensified  system  of  colouring  adopted  by  Regnaultj 
who  fell  in  a  skirmish  at  Buzanval,  and  Carolua  Duran^a  method  of 
painting  ladies'  portraits  resembling  the  lay  figures  of  the  'modiste'. 

It  is  a  more  difficult  matter  for  the  traveller  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete survey  of  modern  French  Sculftubb,  as  the  numerous  monu- 
ments in  the  churches,  as  well  as  those  of  a  public  character,  are 
so  widely  scattered  throughout  the  city.  Pdre  Lachaise  may,  how- 
ever, be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  visitors  as  almost  the  only 
place  where  numerous  specimens  of  sculpture  are  to  be  found  side 
by  side.  The  classical  style  was  adhered  to  in  French  sculpture 
much  longer  than  in  painting ,  though  frequently  modified  by  the 
modern  taste  for  gracefulness  and  sensation.  The  chief  represen- 
tative of  this  style  was  Prcuiier  (1790-1852),  whose  sculptures  for 
a  long  period  formed  the  standard  works  of  the  kind.  An  opposite 
style,  practised  by  David  d^ Angers  (1789-1856)  found  less  favour, 
except  perhaps  in  the  province  of  portrait  sculpture,  of  which  he 
produced  numerous  exanples.  Genre  sculpture,  bordering  to  some 
extent  on  the  Renaissance  style,  has  been  practised  of  late  with 
much  success.  Among  the  most  popular  works  of  the  kind  are 
Rude'8  'Neapolitan  Fisherman',  DureVs  'Tarantella  Dancer' ,  and 
Jouff^oy's  'Young  Girl'.  Most  of  the  latest  sculptors,  while  inclin- 
ing to  idealistic  principles,  have  also  admitted  naturalistic  ele- 
ments; they  show  a  preference  for  the  pourtrayal  of  action  and 
passion,  and  do  not  always  avoid  an  approach  to  the  picturesque. 
Since  the  time  of  Pradier  and  David  d' Angers  two  new  generations 
have  sprung  up,  among  whom  CfuiUaumey  CaveHer^  and  Dumont 
are  now  the  most  distinguished  seniors,  while  Perraiuij  Bourgeois, 
Barrios,  MoreaUj  Maindron,  and  Carpeaux  are  also  names  of  high 
repute.  In  the  special  department  of  animal  sculpture  the  most 
marked  success  has  been  achieved  by  Barge.  In  the  execution  of 
his  'Florentine  Singer'  Paul  Dubois  has  recently  taken  a  very  pro- 
mising step  by  reverting  to  the  early  Italian  Renaissance  style. 
—  The  glory  of  the  French  plastic  art,  however,  as  is  well  known, 
consists  in  its  bronze  works,  which  are  unrivalled  both  in  technical 
manipulation  and  in  artistic  taste. 
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PRELIMINARY  INFORMATION. 

1.  Arrival  in  Paris. 

Trains  coining  from  a  distance  are  frequently  stopped  before 
entering  the  station,  in  order  to  allow  tickets  to  be  collected,  which 
is  done  after  the  premonitory  —  ^Pr^parez  vos  billets  j  a^il  vous 
plait  f  In  other  cases  tickets  are  given  up  at  the  exit  (softie)  from 
the  station.  Travellers  with  luggage-tickets  have  usually  about 
10  min.  to  wait  till  the  baggage  is  all  arranged  for  distribution  on 
the  long  tables  in  the  8aUe  des  Bagages.  This  interval  should 
be  employed  in  engaging  one  of  the  fiacres  or  cabs  which  are  in 
waiting  outside  the  station.  (The  cabs  in  the  first  row  are  gener- 
ally pre-engaged.)  After  receiving  the  driver's  number  and  telling 
him  to  wait  for  the  luggage  (^restez  pour  attendre  les  hagages'Jy 
the  traveller  may  proceed  to  superintend  the  examination  of  luggage 
(oomp.  p.  xiv).  Hand-bags  and  rugs  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  or  deposited  in  the  cab,  before  the  traveller  is  himself  ready  to 
take  his  seat,  as  there  are  numerous  thieves  on  the  look  out  for 
such  opportunities. 

As  soon  as  the  traveller  is  released  from  the  custom-house 
examination,  he  should  secure  the  services  of  a  porter  [facteuVy 
25-50c.),  telling  him  the  number  of  the  fiacre  engaged.  The  fare 
from  the  station  into  the  town  during  the  day  is  1^2  ^*  ^^"^^  ^^^ 
with  seats  for  two  ,  and  2  fr.  for  one  with  seats  for  four  persons ; 
at  night  the  fares  are  21/4  and  2^2  ^^ •  respectively.  The  charge  for 
each  trunk  or  other  large  article  of  luggage  is  25c.  (see  also  p.  24). 
When  the  driver  has  had  to  wait  more  than  ^4  ^^>  ^^  ^^'^  P^^ 
hour  is  charged  (p.  23). 

The  Omnibus  de  Famille  is  a  comfortable  conveyance  for  families 
or  large  parties,  and  may  be  ordered  by  letter  the  day  before  arrival, 
either  from  a  hotel  or  from  the  Chef  du  Bureau  des  Omnibus-}-  at 
the  station  where  the  traveller  is  to  alight. 


i  Montiewr  le  €iu^  du  BurMu  det  OfnnibM*^  Oare  de d  Pari*. 

Monsieur^  Je  v<ms  prie  d^avoir  bien  Vobligeance  de  tenir  it  ma 
dispogition  au  train  de  .  .  Tieures  (hour  of  arrival)  un  omn&nu  pour  .  .  . 
penonnei, 

VeuiUet  rectnoir  &  Vavance^  Momieur ,  me»  remerdments  et  Vat' 
•urance  de  ma  eansidiration  dislingnie. 

Baxdkkbb.  Paris.  6th  Edit.  1 


2  1.   ABRIYAL  IN  PARIS.  PretmUnaty 

The  charges  from  the  different  stations  are  as  follows :  — 
From  the  Oare  du  Nord.    Omnibas  with  seven  seats:  for   1-2  pers. 

3  fr. ^  3-4  pers.  4  fr.  ^  5-7  pers.  6  fr.  —  Omnibus  with  twelve  seats:  for 
1-4  pers.  4  fr. ■,  5-8  pers.  8  fr. ;  9-12  pers.  10  fr.  —  Bach  passenger  is 
allowed  30  kilogrammes  (about  66  lbs.)  of  luggage,  1  c.  per  kilogr.  being 
charged  for  overweight.  If  the  omnibuf  is  to  be  used  for  conveyance 
to  the  station  from  a  private  residence,  a  charge  of  5  fr.  is  made  for  the 
smaller  (one-horse)  vehicles ,  |and  8  fr.  for  the  larger  (two-horse),  even 
when  not  fully  occupied. 

From  the  Oare  de  VEst.  From  7a.m.  to  midnight:  for  1-3  pers.  3, 
4,  or  5  fr.  according  to  the  quarter  of  the  city  for  which  the  travellers 
are  bound;  from  midnight  to  Ta.m.  1  fr.  extra.    For  more  than  3  pers. 

1  fr.  per  seat.  For  1-3  pers.  60  kilogr.  (132  lbs.)  of  luggage  are  al- 
lowed; for  4-5  pers.  100  kilogr.  (230  lbs.);  for  6-10  pers.  160  kilogr. 
(352  lbs.);  and  Ic.  per  kilogr.  is  charged  for  overweight.  For  con- 
veyance from  a  private  house  the  charge  for  1-5  pers.  is  5-7  fr. 

From  the  Oaret  de  V  Quest.  There  are  no  private  omnibuses  to  be 
had  at  the  Gare  St.  Lazare.    From  the  Gare  Hontparnasse :   for  1-2  pers . 

2  fr. ;  for  more  than  2  pers. ,  1  fr.  each.  Each  passenger  is  allowed 
30 kilogr.  of  luggage;  and  20c.  per  10  kilogr.  is  chained  for  overweight. 
Omnibus  to  one  of  the  other  stations,  from  6a.m.  to  midnight,  for  1-7 
pers.  5  fr.,  or  after  midnight  6  fr. 

From  the  Oare  d^Orlians  to  a  hotel,  or  from  a  private  residence  to 
the  station.  Omnibus  with  seven  seats,  from  6a.m.  to  midnight,  for 
1-3  pers.  4-5  fr.  according  to  the  distance;  after  midnight  5-6  fr. ;  for 
more  than  3  pers.  V^  ^v*  extra  for  each  additional  passenger.  Omnibus 
with  eighteen  seats  8-10  fr.  during  the  day.  In  the  smaller  vehicles 
150,  in  the  larger  300  kilogr.  of  luggage  are  allowed;  for  overweight  the 
charge  is  60  c.  per  50  kilogrammes. 

From  the  Oare  de  Lyon.  Same  charges  as  from  the  Gare  d'^Orleans, 
except  that  1  fr.  more  is  charged  for  taking  up  the  party  at  a  private 
residence. 

The  ordinary  omnibuses  are  not  available  for  travellers  with 
luggage,  and  considerable  acquaintance  with  Paris  is  moreover  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  various  lines  (comp.  p.  26).  On  the  other 
hand  the  railway  omnibuses,  which  are  in  waiting  on  the  arrival  of 
express  trains,  may  often  be  found  very  convenient.  The  passen- 
gers pay  70  c.  each ,  and  the  vehicle  is  driven  to  their  various 
destinations  in  turn. 

Travellers  arriving  late  at  night,  and  not  wishing  to  put  up 
at  one  of  the  large  hotels  mentioned  on  p.  5,  had  better  proceed 
on  foot  with  their  hand  baggage  to  the  nearest  hotel,  leaving  their 
heavy  luggage  (the  receipt  for  which  they  retain)  to  be  claimed  next 
day.  The  following  hotels  may  be  mentioned :  —  Near  the  Gabb 
DU  NoBD  (Plan,  red,  23,  24) :  *H6tel  CailUuXy  opposite  the  exit, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Dunkerque  and  the  Rue  St.  Quentln ; 
Grand  Hdtel  du  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord,  also  opposite  the  station, 
corner  of  the  Boulevard  Denain. 

Near  the  Gare  db  l'Est,  or  Strasbourg  Station  (Plan  R,  24) : 
*Orand  Hdtel  St.  Laurent  ^  de  Mulhouse  (R.  from  2  fr.),  Rue  de 
Metz  4,  to  the  left  on  leaving  the  station ;  then,  all  in  the  Boule- 


t  For  explanation  of  references  to  Plan,  see  end  of  the  book ,  before 
the  index  of  streets.  The  italicised  Roman  numerals  ill)  refer  to  the 
special  or  district  plans. 
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yard  de  Strasbourg ,  opposite  the  station :  Grand  Hdtel  de  Straa- 
boury  (78),  *mtel  dt  VEurope  (74),  Hdtel  de  Paris  (72). 

Near  the  Garb  St.  Lazake  (^Ouest^  Rive  Droite;  Plan  R,  18): 
Hotel  de  Londres  ^  de  New  York ,  Rue  et  Place  du  Havre  13 ,  op- 
posite the  station;  adjacent.  Hotel  Anglo -Americain,  Rue  St. 
Lazare  113;  small  hotels  in  the  Rue  d' Amsterdam,  at  the  exit  from 
the  station,  Nos.  30,  24,  22,  20,  16,  and  4. 

Near  the  Garb  Montparnassb  (^Ouest^  Rive  Gauche ;  Plan  B, 
16) :  Grand  Hdtel  de  France  ^  de  Bretagne,  on  the  side  from  which 
trains  depart ;  Hdtel  de  la  Marine  ^  des  Colonies,  on  the  side  where 
trains  arrive. 

Near  the  Garb  db  Lton  (Plan  B,  28) :  Hdtel  de  V  Univers,  Rue 
de  Chalons  46,  on  the  side  for  starting. 

Near  the  Garb  d'Orl^ns  (Plan  B,  25) :  Hdtel  du  Chemin  de 
FWj  Boulevard  de  rH6pital  8,  opposite  the  side  of  arrival. 


In  order  to  save  time ,  the  traveller  should ,  if  possible ,  before 
starting  from  home  write  the  applications  f  for  permission  to  visit 
objects  of  interest  not  shown  to  the  general  publio  (pp.  61-63), 
leaving  them  open ,  however ,  as  sealed  letters  are  liable  to  seizure 
at  the  custom-house. 

To  ensure  civility  from  servants ,  officials  ,  and  others ,  the  tra- 
veller in  France  should  accustom  himself  to  the  inevitable  ^s'il  vous 
pldii'y  when  ordering  refreshments  at  a  caf^  or  restaurant ,  or  mak- 
ing any  request.  It  is  customary  to  address  persons  even  of  humble 
station  as  ''Monsieur'^  ^Madame\  or  ^ Mademoiselle^ 

The  Sergents  de  ViUe,  or  Gardiens  de  la  Paix,  who  are  to  be 
met  with  in  every  street  and  public  resort,  are  always  ready 
to  give  information  when  civilly  questioned.  The  Parisian  police 
are  so  efficient  and  well-organised,  that  street-robberies  are  less 
frequent  in  Paris  than  in  most  other  large  towns.  Let  the  traveller, 
however,  beware  of  pickpockets,  who  are  as  adroit  as  the  police  are 
vigilant,  and  are  particularly  apt  to  victimise  strangers.  About  300 
persons  are  arrested  nightly  at  Paris ,  while  the  number  in  Loudon 
is  three  or  four  times  greater. 

The  Parisian  directory,  published  annually  and  familiarly  known 
as  Bottiny  which  may  be  consulted  at  the  principal  hotels  and  cal'^s 
and  also  (for  a  fee  of  10-15  c.)  at  various  book-shops,  will  often  be 
found  useful  by  those  who  maks  a  prolonged  stay  at  Paris.    It  con- 


t  Monsieur  .... 

Etranger^  et  disiranl  vivement  voir ^  Je  prends  la  li(>erU  de  vous 

prier  de  vouloir  bien  me  /aire  adresser  nn  billet  d'admission  pour  mot  (et 
ma  famine). 

Jai  Vhonneur  d^itre 

avec  un  profoad  retpeot 

Monsieur  .... 
Voire  tris  humble  serviteur 
(name  and  address,  distinctly  written). 
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sists  of  two  huge  volumet.  one  of  which  oontaiuaalistof  the  streets 
and  their  inhabitants,  while  the  other  gives  the  addresses  of  the 
most  important  persons  iu  the  provinces,  and  even  of  a  number  of 
persons  in  foreign  countries.  —  The  police  authorities  vouchsafe  no 
information  in  answer  to  enquiries  which  are  not  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  the  traveller's  consul  or  ambassador. 

8.  Hotels. 

Alphitbetical  list  tU  the  end  of  the  Book,  nfter  the  Index. 

The  traveller  has  ample  latitude  in  the  selection  of  a  hotel  in 
Paris,  and  his  choice  must  generally  be  determined  by  the  price  he 
is  willing  to  pay  for  acconmiodation.  Travellers  for  pleasure,  with 
whom  economy  is  of  no  serious  moment,  will  naturally  prefer  either 
the  Boulevards  or  their  immediate  vicinity,  especially  if  ladies  are 
of  the  party.  Gentlemen  travelling  alone  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
secure  very  comfortable  quarters  at  a  much  more  moderate  rate  in 
the  less  frequented  houses  in  various  side-streets. 

Charges  for  rooms  vary  from  3  to  30  fr.  according  to  their  size, 
floor ,  and  comfort ,  and  according  to  the  situation  of  the  hotel  and 
the  whole  style  of  its  accommodation ,  which  in  some  of  the  older 
houses  is  far  from  inviting.  Charges  are  also  influenced  by  the 
season  of  the  year ,  by  the  length  of  the  visitor's  stay ,  and  by  the 
demand  for  accommodation ,  which  during  the  Exhibition  cannot 
fail  to  be  considerable. 

In  the  hotels  in  the  Boulevards  Montmartre ,  des  Italiens ,  des 
Capucines,  and  de  la  Madeleine,  in  the  Avenue  de  I'Op^ra,  Rue  de 
laPaix,  Place  Vend6me,  Rue  Castiglione,  and  Rue  deRivoli,  rooms  on 
the  third  or  fourth  floor  (i.e.  'au-dessus  de  Tentre-sol'  and  conse- 
quently the  fourth  or  fifth  above  the  'rez-de-chauss^e'  or  ground- 
floor)  are  let  at  5  fr.  at  least,  while  the  lowest  charge  for  those  on 
the  first  or  second  floors  is  10  fr.  per  day.  The  charges  are  some- 
what more  moderate  (third  or  fourth  floor  3  fr.,  flrst  and  second 
floors  5-7fr.)  in  the  Rue  St.  Honors,  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Rue  Vivi- 
enne,  Rue  Neuve-St.  Augustin,  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs,  and 
other  streets  lying  between  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the  Boulevards, 
and  in  the  streets  to  the  E.  of  the  Palais  Royal.  In  the  more  remote 
and  less  convenient  quarters  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Seine,  such 
as  the  Rue  des  Saints  P^res,  Rue  Bonaparte,  Rue  de  LUle,  Rue  de 
rUniversit^,  and  Rue  Jacob,  rooms  may  be  obtained  for  2Y2-3  fr., 
lights  and  attendance  being  extra,  but  these  charges  secure  apart- 
ments of  very  modest  pretensions  only.  A  large  room,  often  ad- 
joined by  a  reading-room,  and  in  many  cases  fitted  up  with  great 
elegance,  is  set  apart  iu  each  hotel  for  the  reception  of  the  visitors 
of  persons  staying  in  the  house. 

Enquiry  as  to  pri(*es  should  always  be  made  on  the  day  of  arrival 
or  the  day  following,  to  prevent  unwelcome  surprises.   This  is  quite 
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customary  even  when  the  visit  is  to  be  of  a  night's  daration  only. 
The  charge  for  the  first  breakfast  (tea  or  coffee  with  bread  and 
batter),  which  it  is  better  to  take  in  the  hotel  than  at  a  caf^  (see 
p.  20),  varies  from  1 Y4  to  2  fr.  The  second  breakfast  or  luncheon 
(dejeuner 'y  about  noon)  and  dinner  (from  5.  30  to  7  p.m.)  may  be 
taken  where  the  traveller  pleases ,  it  being  by  no  means  necessary 
to  return  to  the  hotel  for  these  meals.  The  usual  hour  of  table- 
d'h6te  at  the  hotels  is  6  p.m. 

When  a  prolonged  stay  is  contemplated  the  bill  should  be  ob- 
tained every  two  or  three  days,  in  order  that  errors,  whether 
accidental  or  designed,  may  be  detected.  When  the  traveller 
intends  to  start  early  in  the  morning ,  he  had  better  pay ,  or  at 
least  examine,  his  bill  on  the  previous  evening,  as  overcharges 
are  apt  to  escape  detection  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  depar- 
ture. Attendance  is  almost  always  an  item  in  the  hotel-bill,  but  it 
is  usual  to  give  the  concierge,  the  'boots',  and  the  waiter  by  whom 
the  traveller  has  been  specially  attended  a  fee  of  1  -  3  fr.  each 
according  to  the  length  of  the  sojourn  in  the  hotel.  When,  as  is 
often  the  case  at  the  maisons  meubliea,  the  payment  for  service  is 
discretionary,  a  sum  at  the  rate  of  ^^-^  ^^*  P^^  d&y  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  servants  at  the  end  of  the  traveller's  stay,  be- 
sides which  an  additional  gratuity  may  occasionally  be  given  to 
ensure  civiUty. 

Afiieles  of  Value  should  never  be  kept  in  the  drawers  or  cup- 
boards at  hotels.  The  traveller's  own  trunk  is  probably  safer; 
but  it  is  better  to  entrust  them  to  the  landlord,  from  whom  a 
receipt  should  be  required,  or  to  send  them  to  a  banker. 

The  following  list  of  Parisian  hotels  comprises  merely  a  selection 
of  the  better  known  houses  in  the  quarters  frequented  by  strangers. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  houses  of  the  first, 
and  those  of  the  second  class ,  but  the  situation  may  generally 
be  regarded  as  determining  this  point  (comp.  p.  4).  When  ladies 
are  of  the  party  an  unmistakably  first-class  hotel  should  always  be 
selected. 

Bight  Bank  of  the  Seine.  The  three  largest  hotels  in  Paris  are : 
the  *GiiAND  H6tsl  du  Louvbb  ,  Rue  de  Rivoli ,  opposite  the  N. 
side  of  the  Louvre,  adjoining  the  Palais  Royal  (comp.  Plan,  W,  20 ; 
speolal  plan  IT) ;  on  the  ffround-floor  are  the  Grands  Magasins  du 
Louvre  mentioned  on  p.  40.  —  The  'Gkand  H6tbl,  Boulevard  des 
Gapucines,  adjoining  the  new  Opera  House  (Plan,  W,  18;  /i),  with 
dipendance  (H6tel  Scribe).  —  The  *H6tbl  Continbntal,  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Castiglione  (Plan,  W,  18),  opposite 
the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  opened  at  the  end  of  April  1878,  and 
built  In  part  on  the  site  of  the  Finance  Office,  burned  down  by  the 
Communists  in  1871. 

These  three  hotels,  magnificent  edifices  occupying  whole  blocks 
of  streets,  and  each  containing  600-800  rooms,  are  managed  some- 
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what  in  the  same  style  as  the  large  American  hotels,  and  are  replete 
with  every  comfort.    Travellers  are  snre  to  find  accommodation  at 
any  of  them,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night;  but  many  will  prefer 
the  smaller,   quieter,  and  less  expensive  houses,  especially  when 
ladles  and  children  are  of  the  party.    On  arrival  a  room  at  the 
desired  charge  is  asked  for  at  the  hnrean,  where  also  the  bill  is 
afterwards  paid.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  any  meals  in  the  house. 
As  a  rule  articles  are  paid  for  as  consumed,  but  arrangements  may 
also  be  made  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  per  day  (see  below).    In  favourable 
seasons  about  300  guests,  including  many  from  other  hotels,  fre- 
quently dine  at  the  tables  d'h6te.    The  amount  given  away  in 
gratuities  Is  generally  smaller  in  these  houses  than  in  other  hotels, 
as  fees  to  the  waiters  are  less  usual.  The  'boots*  and  chambermaid 
each  expect  1-2  fr.,  while  the  porter  who  conveys  the  luggage  from 
the  room  to  the  cab  receives  1  fr.   The  ordinary  charges  in  the  H6tel 
du Louvre  are:  R.  from  3-4  fr.,  L.  1  fr.,  A.  1  fr.,  first  breakfast 
1^2  ^r.  in  dining-room,  2  fr.  in  private  room :  dtfjeuner  )k  la  carte; 
table-d'hdte  at  6  p.m.  6  fr.,  wine  included,  dinner  h  part  8  fr.  in 
dining-room,  10  fr.  in  private  room.    The  charges  in  the  Grand 
H6tel  are  similar:  dejeuner  with  wine  and  coffee  4  fr.,  pension  20, 
25,  or  30  fr.  per  day.    Similar  rates  in  the  H6tel  Continental,  the 
restaurant  and  caftf  of  which  overlook  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries. 
A  caf^  has  also  been  fitted  up  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  hotel  (la 
terrasse;  reached  by  a  lift),  which  commands  a  still  finer  view  of 
the  gardens. 

Next  to  these  enormous  hotels  rank  the  following  f :  — 

In  the  Place  du  Palais  Royaly  but  entered  from  the  Rue  de  Ri- 
voli,170,  opposite  the  H6tel  du  Louvre:  *H6tbl  db  la  Place 
DU  Palais  Royal  (R.  4-6  fr.,  A.  1  fr.,  L.  75  c,  D.  5  fr.).  — 
Adjacent,  Rue  de  Rivoli  172,  Hotel  du  Pavillon  db  Rohan; 
206,  *H6tbl  du  Jakdin  dbs  Tuilbries. 

The  five  following ,  opposite  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries ,  are 
much  frequented  by  English  travellers ,  and  are  expensive  (Plan, 
W,  18;  i/):  ♦Meuricb,  228;  ♦Windsor,  226;  ♦Brighton,  218; 
Waqram,  208;  RrvoLi,  202. 

No.  83  Rue  de  Rivoli,  farther  E.,  not  far  from  the  Louvre,  is 
the  ♦Hotel  Stb.  Marie  (R.  2-6  fr. ,  dtfj.  3  fr.,  D.  41/2  ^r.,  pen- 
sion per  week,  everything  included,  90  fr.). 

In  the  Rue  8t.  HonorS  (PI.  W,  18 ;  If)  are  the  following  large 
hotels :  Hotel  db  Normandib,  No.  256  (and  Rue  de  TEchelle  7), 
corner  of  the  Avenue  de  I'Optfra  (R.  4-6,  A.  1,  L.  1,  D.  with  wine 
4  fr.) ;  Choiseul  ,  241 ;  Hotel  db  France  bt  db  Bath,  239 ;  db 
Lille  bt  d' Albion,  223,225  (R.  from  4  fr.,  A.  1  fr.,  L.  75  c,  D. 

t  Observe  that  in  the  streeta  at  right  angles  to  the  Seine  the  nnmbers 
of  the  houses  begin  from  the  river;  in  those  psrallel  to  the  river,  the 
numbers  begin  at  the  east  end.  In  both  cas^  the  ev«n  numbers  are  on 
the  right,  the  un^v^n  Qn  tlie  left. 
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at 6 p.m.  5  fr.);  O&and  Hotbl  St-Javbs,  211  (and  Rue  de  Rivoli 
202).  Leas  pretending :  H6tbl  b'Oxford  et  Gamb&idob,  221 ,  at  the 
beginning  of  Rue  d' Alger;  de  Londrbs  bt  db  Bbiohton,  300,  en- 
trance in  Rue  St.  Rooh ;  Maison  MeubUe,  338. 

Good  second-class  hotels  in  the  streets  lying  between  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli  and  the  Rue  St.  Honortf  (PI.  W,  18;  //) :  in  the  Rue  du 
Dauphin,  db  Pabis  bt  d^Obbobnb  (4  &  6),  db  la  Goubonnb  (3), 
St.  Romain  (5  &  7),  dtt  Dauphin  (12) ;  —  db  la  Tamue,  Rue 
d* Alger  12 ;  —  Mbtbopolitan,  Rue  de  Luxembourg  8 ;  Apparie" 
ments  Mtuhlis,  same  street  37. 

In  the  Hue  Boissy  d^AngUu  (PI.  W,  18;  II),  near  the  Champs 
Elystfes:  H6tbl  Vouillbmont  (No.  15). 

In  the  Champ$  Elysiea,  at  some  distance  from  the  principal 
attractions:  Hotel  du  Palais,  Cours  laReine28  (R.  5fr.);  Oband 
Hotel  d'Albb,  Avenue  de  TAlma  71  &  73. 

In  the  Flaee  Fend(Jmc  (H.  W,  18;  //),  first-class:  ♦Bkistol, 
Nos.  3  &  5;  •du  Rhin,  Nos.  4&6;  'VENDdME,  No.  1. 

In  the  Rue  Caatiglione ,  a  handsome  street  leading  southwards 
from  the  Place  Yenddme,  are  the  following  large  hotels  :  Balmoral, 
No.  4,  at  the  corner  adjoining  the  Rue  de  Rivoli;  Londreb,  5; 
DoMiNioi,  9 ;  Litbrfool,  11 ;  Castiolioke,  12. 

In  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  leading  northwards  f^om  the  Place  Yen- 
d6me:  ♦Mirabeau,  8;  Westminster,  11  &  13;  Hollandb,  20; 
Iles  Britanniqxtbs,  22 ;  Sflbndide  Hotel  ,  24  (also  Place  de 
rOptfra  1,  and  Avenue  de  I'Optfra  49;  R.  4-25  fr.). 

In  the  Avenue  de  VOpira:  Bbllbvub,  39;  'desDeux  Mondbb, 
an  old  established  house ,  lately  transferred  hither  from  the  Rue 
d'Antin  (R.  4-6,  D.  5  fr.). 

In  the  Rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin  (PI.  W,  18;  //),  crossing  the 
Avenue  de  I'Optfra  and  Rue  de  la  Paix ,  are  a  few  comparatively 
moderate  houses :  ♦Chatham,  67  and  69;  *dbl'Empirb,  57;  del'Ami- 
RAUTi,  55;  d'Oribnt,  46  and  48 ;  deRastadt,  44;  de  Choisbul  bt 
d*Egyptb,  at  the  Avenue  de  VOptfra;  Ilb  db  Fbanob,  26;  St. 
Augustin,  15 ;  Danemark,  13  ;  the  last  three  of  modest  pretensions. 

To  the  W.  of  Rue  de  la  Paix :  in  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucinea, 
No.  5,  'db  Calais  (R.  2-10  fr.);  in  the  Rue  de  St.  Amaud,  No. 
11,  DB  l*Alma. 

In  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petita  Champ$  (PI.  W,  18,  21) ,  the 
prolongation  of  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines :  Thois  Princes,  78, 
moderate,  and  conveniently  situated. 

In  the  Rue  Louis  le  Orand,  leading  southwards  from  the  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines  and  intersected  by  the  Avenue  de  I'Optfra :  db 
Boston,  22 ;  Louis  lb  Grand,  2,  corner  of  the  Rue  Neuve  des 
Petits  Champs. 

In  th^Rue  d^Antin:  des  Etats-Unib,  16;  d*Antin,  18,  these 
two  second-class ;  Maison  Meuhlie,  20 ;  db  France,  22.  —  In  the 
Rue  de  Port  Mahon :  Grand  H6tel  db  Port  Mahon,  9. 
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In  the  Bouieviu-d  des  Capueinei  (H.  W,  18) ,  opposite  the  Gnnd 
H6tel  (p.  5),  two  large  MaUona  MeubUtt^  Nob.  '25  and  29.  Then 
HdTEL  DB  l'Opi^a,  No.  5 ;  DES  Capvcines,  No<  37  (R.  from  4  fr.). 

In  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine  (PI.  W,  18) :  Qbjlvh  HdxsL  du 
Pa^lbmbnt,  No.  18  (also  Rue  de  la  Ferme  1),  with  view  of  the 
Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine  (R.  3-5  fr.). 

More  moderate  hotels  in  the  conveniently  situated  streets  to  the 

5.  of  ^e  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine:  Rue  Rich^anse,  11 ,  Hotbl 
Dv  Danubb  bt  db  Olasco'R'  ;  14,  RiCHBpANSB,  with  view  of  the 
boulevard;  iS,  Appartements Meublia.  —  RueVuphot:  22,  Bbitan- 
NiauB ;  20,  DB  l'Amikaut^  ;  8,  BuBOUNDY ;  6,  liB  LA  Maybnnb. 

Nearer  the  Opera,  to  the  N.  of  the  Boulevards :  Rue  Caumar- 
tin  14 ,  Gbande  B&btagnb  ;  35 ,  db  St.  Petebsbouko  ;  41 ,  de 
Pabib  et  db  Lomdbes,  less  pretending.  —  Rue  Scribe  15,  adjoining 
the  Opera,  db  l'Ath^nbe  (R.  4-20  fr,).  —  Boulevard  House- 
mann  44,  behind  the  Opera ,  db  Cantebbubt.  —  The  American 
Homey  Rue  de  la  Bienfaisance  7,  9,  &  1 1 ,  to  the  N.  of  the  Boul. 
Haussmann,  and  not  far  from  the  Gare  St.  Lazare,  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  comfortable  boarding-house  (pens.  9-15  fr.  per  day). 

Boulevard  dea  Italiena  (PI.  W,  21 ;  II) :  32,  and  Rue  du  Holder 

6 ,  *Gband  H6tbl  de  Bade  (R.  4-6 fr.) ;  same  Boulevard,  and  Rue 
de  Richelieu  101,  Gband  Hotel  db  Castille. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  in  the  Rue  du  Helder: 
Hotbl  du  Hbldbb,  7,  9,  &  10  (R.  from  4  fr.);  ^Richmond,  11 
(good  family  hotel);  du  Tibbe,  8,  inexpensive;  *du  BB]isiL,  16, 
moderate  (restaurant  Taveme  Anglaise') ;  Maison  MeubUCj  2.  —  In 
the  adjacent  Rue  Taiibout :  *d'£spagnb  bt  de  Honqbib,  4  &  6 ; 
Taitbout,  12,  unpretending. 

In  the  Rue  Laffittej  also  issuing  from  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens 
(PI.  R,  21;  II)'.  ♦Bykon,  20  (R.  3-5,  a.  1,  L.  1/2  fr.);  *Lap- 
pitte,  40  (R.  from  4  fr.);  de  Dunkebque  bt  db  Folkestone, 
32;  DB  Fbancb,  32,  beyond  the  Rue  de  Lafayette;  de  l'Amibal, 
26 ;  MECKLBNBOUBa ,  38 ;  db  Finlande  ,  16  (also  AppariemenU 
MeuhU»\  less  pretending ;  d'Albxandbie,  34  (Maiaon  Meublie). 

In  the  Rue  Lt  Peletier,  parallel  to  the  Rue  Laffltte :  de  l'Ku- 
BOPB,  5;  Victobia,  11 ;  db  Nelson,  13  &  15  (R.  from  2  fr.). 

Rue  Drouotf  also  near  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  (PI.  R,  21 ;  II, 
III) :  1,  'db  Rusbib  (R.  and  L.  4-5  fc).  —  In  adjacent  streets :  -Rue 
Rosainiy  16,  Gamoes  bt  Rossini,  moderate.  —  Rue  de  la  Orange 
Bateliere :  de  Jbbsey,  3 ;  du  Liban,  4,  moderate. 

In  the  Rue  de  Lafayette,  parallel  to  the  Boulevards  on  the  N  (PI. 
R,  21):  d'Anolbtbbbb  et  dbs  Antillbs,  60;  d'Espaonb  et 
d'Ambbiuue,  56 ;  DU  Monde,  47 ;  la  Folie,  48,  corner  of  the  Rue 
Faubourg  Montmartre;  Victobia  bt  db  Famille  (R.  2Y2-8  fr. 
daily,  50-180  fr.  monthly) ;  Suisse,  5. 

More  remote,£ve  de  Chdieaudun  31  (PI.  R,  21),  Gband  H6tbl 

DE  GHATBAtTDUN. 
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To  the  S.  of  the  Boulevard  des  Itallens  (PI.  W,  21 ;  II),  well 
situated :  Rue  de  la  MiehodUre  9,  *H6tel  db  Gand  bt  i>b  Gbkmanis  ; 
27,  DB  Pabib  ;  25,  db  Bade  bt  db  Floabncb,  moderate  and  near 
the  boulevard.  —  Rue  de  Hanovre  9,  HoTBii  db  Rbloique  et  db 
Hanovkb.  —  Rue  de  ChoUeul  23 ,  Hotel  du  Canada  st  dbs 
FamilleS)  with  restaurant  (R.  2-5  fr.,  pens.  7-lOfr.).  —  Rue 
de  Mairivaux:  9,  Richbliev  (R.  3-5  fr.);  5,  Fatabt.  —  Rue  de 
Grammont:  2,  db  Pbbigobd  (R.  4,  D.  4fr.);  1,  db  Mamcsbstsr; 
22,  DB  Grammont.  —  Rue  d'Amboise  4,  Hotel  des  Pbincbs. 

There  are  numerous  other  unpretending  hotels  in  the  side-streets 
of  this  quarter:  Rue  Qaillon  19  and  23 ;  Rue  St,  Rock  13  and  39 ; 
Rue  des  MouUns  26;  Rue  8te,  Anne  61  and  36;  Rue  ViOedo  12; 
Rue  du  Basard  5  and  3 ;  Rue  MoUere  21  and  26. 

In  the  Rue  Richelieu  (PL  W,  21 ;  I  J,  JJl),  to  the  S.  of  the  Boul. 
des  Italiens  and  the  Boul.  Montmartre:  d'Okl^uj^s,  17 ;  de  Maltb, 
63  (R.  3-5,  A.  and  L.  1,  D.  S^/^  fr.) ;  db  Yaxois,  69,  by  the  square ; 
d'£spaone,  59 ;  *db  Stbasbou&g,  50  (good  family  hotel;  R.  from 
2V2  f'O ;  i>BS  Hautes  Alpbs,  12.  —  In  Square  Richelieu^  opposite 
the  National  Library  (Pi.  W,  21 ;  i/),  Gbahd  Hotbl  Louvots, 
a  quiet  and  old-fashioned  house  with  numerous  small  rooms  from 
4  fr.  upwards. 

Rue  Vivienne,  3  (PI.  W,21 ;  //),  near  the  National  Library  and 
the  Palais  Royal:  "'Hotel  des  ETRANasBs  (R.  from  3  fr.);  40, 
YiviBNNE,  near  the  Boul.  Montmartre. 

Rue  Notre'Dame  des  Victoires,  at  the  back  of  the  Bourse :  db 
Nice,  36 ;  db  la  Bourse  et  dbs  Ambassadburs,  17 ;  Suisse,  23, 
near  the  Rue  Montmartre;  db  Roubn,  13;  National,  11. 

Rue  Croix  des  Pelits  Champs  (PI.  W,  20,  21),  between  the 
Place  des  Y ictoires  and  the  Rue  St.  Honortf :  db  la  Marine  Fran- 
9AI6B,  48;  *DU  Levant,  27  (R.  from  3fr.);  DEL'UNivfiRS  bt  db 
Portugal,  10;  du  Globe,  4  (R.  IVa-S  fr.). 

Between  this  street  and  the  Palais  Royal :  Rue  Montesquieu  5, 
H6tbl  MoNTEsauiBU;  Rue  RadtiviU  31,  *Grand  Hotbl  db  Hol- 
LANDE  (entrance  Rue  de  Yalois  46),  with  good  restaurant. 

In  Rue  Beaujolais ,  Palais  Roy<A,  No.  15 :  Hotbl  Bbaujolais. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  (Pi.  W,  20,  21 ;  lit)  are  a  laige 
niunber  of  small  hotels  of  the  second  and  third  class,  conveniently 
situated  near  the  principal  sights  (R.  2-4  fr.).  Rue  R(msseau:  dv 
Rh6nb  ,  5 ;  db  LA  Martiniqub  et  de  Bblgiuub  ,  15 ;  dbs  £mpe- 
REURs,  20 ;  DB  Bordbaux,  33.  —  Rue  du  Bouhi,  11 :  dbs  Empires. 
—  Rue  Coquilli^re,  21 :  *H6tbl  Coquilli^rb.  —  Rue  Coq  Hiron : 
DU  Coa  Heron,  3 ,  at  the  back  of  the  post-office;  dbs  Gaulbs  bt 
d'Oribnt,  17.  —  Rue  RadsiviU  (already  mentioned) ,  adjacent  to 
the  Palais  Royal :  db  Nobmandib,  13  (Dutch  host  and  attendance), 
well  spoken  of;  de  Boulogne  bt  db  Calais,  15 ;  db  Bruges,  19 ; 
DU  Dauphin,  23.  —  Rue  Feydeau,  3,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bourse,  not  far  from  the  Boulevard :  dbs  Etrangbrs  Fbtdbau.  — 
Rue  du  Mail ,  33 :  *db  Bruxbllbs. 
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Rue  MorUmartre  (PI.  W,  21 ;  If),  near  the  Bourse:  •H6tbl  db 
Francs  et  db  Ghakpaonb,  133 ;  d'Anoi<btbb&b,  66  and  58. 

Boulevard  Monimartre  (PI.  W,  21 ;  17) :  DoBiS  bt  dbb  Pano- 
ramas, 3,  with  a  fine  view  (R.  from  3,  A.  1,  L.  ^/^  fr. ;  good 
restaurant);  db  la  Tb&bassb  Jovpfbot,  Passage  Jouffroy,  and 
Boul.  Montmartre  10  (similar  charges). 

Boulevard  Poissormiire  (PI.  W,  21 ;  II):  •Bbau-S^oue,  30, 
with  fine  view  (R.  3-20  fr.,  L.  60,  A.  50  c);  St.  Phab,  32; 
RovGEMONT,  16,  and  Rue  Rongement  2,  with  good  restaurant. 

In  the  CiUBerglre^  to  the  N.  of  the  last  named  houlevard, 
are  some  cheaper  houses :  db  Fbakob  ,  2,bi6 ;  du  Rhin,  3  ;  Bbb- 
NAUD,  4;  Lacombb,  6;  dbs  Arts,  7;  db  la  Hautb  Yibnnb,  8; 
DB  Moscou,  10;  DBS  Dbttx  Om^s,  34,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  of 
a  somewhat  higher  class.  —  Rue  Berglre:  ^BbroIIrb,  34,  old- 
fashioned  house,  with  dSpendanee  (R.  from  3,  L.  */4,  A.  3/4,  d^j. 
1 V2,  !>•  41/2  fr.) ;  DU  Tbmps,  27  (R.  from  2  fr.).  —  Rue  Oeoff^oy 
Marie :  dbs  Pbotcncbs,  2 ;  Gbofproy-Marib  ,  12 ;  db  Lausanne, 
13 ;  DB  LA  Plata,  14 ;  dbs  Deux  Ami^riqubs,  15,  comer  of  the  Rue 
Richer.  —  Rue  Richer :  Richer,  60,  comer  of  the  Rue  dn  Faubourg 
Montmartre;  Bb^silibn,  3. 

Rue  de  Trivise  (PI.  R,  21),  a  quiet  street :  db  BBLOiauB  et  db 
HoLLANDB,  17;  ♦db  Colognb,  10  and  12  (R.  2-6,  D.  4fr.) ;  db  Tr^- 
VI8B,  18 ;  •db  la  Hayanb,  44  (R.  2-5  fr.). 

Rue  du  Conservatoire  (PI.  R,  21),  parallel  to  the  last,  and 
also  quiet :  db  Bayi^rb,  17  (R.  from  2  fr.) ;  db  Lyon  et  de  New 
York,  7,  well  spoken  of. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Boul.  Bonne  Nouvelle  (PI.  W,  24 ;  111)  ,  Rue 
Mazagran :  Mazaoran,  4 ;  db  Nice  et  de  Sayoib,  12,  with  restau- 
rant. At  Impasse  Mazagran  4  is  Mad.  Boeringer's  Maison  MeublSe, 
—  Farther  N. ,  Rue  de  l^Echiquier,  36 ,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue 
d'Hauteville,  which  leads  to  the  boulevard :  ♦du  Payillon  db  l'Echi- 
quier  (R.  2-10  fr.).  —  Passage  Violet  4-10,  between  the  Rues 
du  Faubourg-Poissonni^re  and  d'Hauteville:  ♦Violet,  a  block  of 
seven  houses. 

The  hotels  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  Boul.  de  S^astopol,  Boul. 
de  Strasbourg,  and  that  neighbourhood,  are  somewhat  distant 
from  the  principal  sights ,  but  well  situated  for  business  purposes. 
Rue  du  Croissant ,  10 :  ♦HdTEL  de  Mars  et  db  Normandib  ,  near 
the  Rue  Montmartre.  —  Rue  8t.  Denis,  155:  ♦db  Rouen,  unpre- 
tending. —  Rue  du  Caire,  4 :  de  France,  near  the  Square  des  Arts 
et  Metiers.  —  Rue  Salomon  de  Cans,  6:  Vauban,  adjoining  the 
square  just  named.  —  Boulevard  de  Sibastopol,  112:  de  France 
ET  d'Alg^rie.  —  Rue  de  Turhigo :  EuropiSen,  67  ;  Turgot,  76, 
near  the  Boulevards.  —  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg ,  20 :  de  Si6- 
bastopol.  —  Others  in  this  neighbourhood,  see  p.  2.  — The  H6tel 
du  Nord'Est  (^Vanstienne\  Rue  des  Petits  H6tels  12  (PI.  R,  24), 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  Maison  MeubUe  in  this  vicinity. 
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Left  Bank  of  the  Seine.  The  hotels  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
river,  being  at  some  distance  from  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  Boule- 
vards, are  less  conveniently  situated  than  the  above  for  sight- 
seeing, especially  if  the  traveller's  stay  is  short. 

Quai  VoUatrty  19  (PI.  W,  17;  IV),  opposite  the  Tuileries:  H6- 
TBL  VoLTAiBB  (R.  from  3  fr.).  —  Adjacent,  Rue  de  Beaune:  db 
Fbancb,  6 ;  DB  LosBAiNB,  7,  both  hotels  gamis,  —  Farther  from 
the  Seine,  Rue  de  Lille:  des  Abibassadbubs,  45;  db  B]§abn,  38 
(h6t,  garni),  —  Rue  de  VVniversite:  dbs  Ministrbs,  32;  de  l'Uni- 
TBKsiT^,  22.  —  Rue  Jacob:  d'Isly,  29,  corner  of  the  Rue  Bona- 
parte ;  d'Akglbtbabb,  22 ;  db  Saxb,  12;  "'Pilloud's  Maison  Meublie, 
58,  near  the  Rue  des  Saints  Pdres.  —  Other  Maisons  Meuhlies  in 
this  locality  will  be  found  in  the  Rue  de  Seine,  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
Rue  Jacob,  Rue  Bonaparte  27,  etc.  —  Rue  des  Saints  Peres  65 : 
dbsSaints  P^rbs  (R.  from  2V.>  fr.).  —  Rue  du  Bac  125  &  127; 
DBS  Missions  Etrano^rbs  (R.  2-4,  table-d'hdte  with  wine  3  fr.).  — 
Rue  de  Ortnelle  16  &  18:  dv  Bok  Lafontainb  (R.  and  A.  2-4,  L. 
1/2  fr')'  The  last  three  hotels  are  frequented  by  the  clergy.  —  Rue 
Bonaparte  J  3 :  db  Londres,  near  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  (PL  W, 
17,  20;  /F),  patronised  by  visitors  making  a  prolonged  stay  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  art-studies.  —  Rue  de  Toumon:  du  S^nat,  7, 
near  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg;  db  l'Empbrbur  Josbph  IL,  33. 

The  following  are  in  the  Quartier  iMtin  (comp.  p.  234).  JBouU- 
vard  8t.  Michel:  d'Harcourt,  3  (R.  from  4,  L.  Y2  fr.);  dbs  AmIIr- 
ICAINS,  14;  DU  MuB^B  DB  Clunt,  18;  DB  Suez,  31  (d^j.  IV2-2, 
D.  2-2 V^,  pens.  90-110  fr.  monthly).  —  Rue  Raeine^  close  to  the 
Boulevard  St.  Michel :  dbs  Etranoers,  2  (R.  2-4  fr.  daily,  30- 
60  fr.  monthly);  Michblbt,  1.  —  Rue  de  V Ecole  de  Midecine,  4: 
St.  Pierre,  unassuming  (pens.  100-110  fr.  a  month).  —  Rue  Cast- 
mir  Delavigne,  7 :  St.  Sulftcb.  —  Rue  ComeiUCy  5 :  Corneille, 
adjoining  the  Od^on,  unpretending. 

Single  rooms  at  moderate  rents  are  nowhere  procured  so  easily 
as  in  the  Quartier  Latin ,  where  lodgings  are  let  in  almost  every 
house.  The  quietest  parts  of  the  Quartier  are  near  the  Luxem- 
bourg, opposite  the  garden,  and  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard. 

8.  Bestanrants. 

Alphabetical  list  at  the  end  of  the  Book,  after  the  Index. 

Paris  is  indisputably  the  cradle  of  high  culinary  art.  As  the 
ordinary  tables  d'h6te  convey  but  a  slender  idea  of  the  perfection 
to  which  the  art  is  carried ,  the  'chefs  d'osuvre*  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  first-class  restaurants,  where,  however,  the  connoisseur  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  10-20  fr.  for  his  dinner,  exclusive  of  wine. 

We  shall  enumerate  a  few  of  the  best  restaurants ,  especially 
those  in  the  most  frequented  situations  (Palais  Royal,  Boule- 
vards, etc.).    The  least  expensive  are  those  at  some  distance  from 
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the  most  fasMonable  streets ;  and  at  auoh  establiskm^ats  the  cui- 
sine is  often  as  good  as  in  the  more  showy  houses.  The  charges 
are  stated  approximately,  but,  like  those  of  the  hotels,  they  gene- 
rally have  an  upward  tendency. 

HouBS.  The  Parisian's  first  breakfast  generally  consists  of  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  at  an  early  hour.  The  second  breakfast, 
or  Dijeuner  d.  la  FourcheUe  is  a  substantial  meal,  resembling 
dinner,  and  is  served  at  the  restaurants  between  10.30  and  1.30 
o'clock.  Most  Parisians  dine  between  5  and  8  o'clock.  As  the  prin- 
cipal restaurants  are  generally  crowded  between  6  and  8,  strangers 
will  find  it  pleasanter  to  dine  between  5  and  6.  When,  as  some- 
times happens,  a  restaurant  is  kept  open  almost  the  whole  night, 
the  fact  will  be  noted  in  our  list. 

*6'arpon,  Vadditiony  a'U  voua  plaUl'  'Waiter,  the  bill!'  .The 
waiter  then  brings  the  account  from  the  ^dame  de  eomptoir',  and 
on  receiving  payment  expects  a  ^pourboire'  of  5  or  6  sous  (3-4 
in  the  inferior  restaurants).  The  attention  shown  to  regular  fre- 
quenters of  a  restaurant  mainly  depends  on  the  fees  which  the 
waiters  receive  from  them. 

Rbstaubants  a  la  Oartb.  At  these  restaurants  (p.  15  &  foUg.) 
the  portions  are  generally  so  ample,  that  one  portion  suffices  for 
two  persons,  or  two  portions  for  three.  The  visitor  should  there- 
fore avoid  dining  alone.  It  is  even  allowable  to  order  one  portion 
for  three  persons.  Ladies  may  dine  at  the  best  restaurants  with 
perfect  propriety. 

Most  of  the  larger  restaurants ,  particularly  those  in  the  Boule- 
vards, have  ^cabinets  pattimUier8\  or  private  dining-rooms,  with  se- 
parate entrances  and  a  distinct  staff  of  servants,  where  the  charges 
are  much  higher  than  in  the  public  rooms. 

The  Bill  of  Fare  often  consists  of  a  book  of  many  pages, 
bound  in  morocco  or  velvet.  At  the  large  restaurants  whatever 
dish  is  selected  is  sure  to  be  found  unexceptionable  of  its  kind,  but 
at  the  smaller  restaurants  it  is  not  prudent  to  order  anything 
not  mentioned  in  the  ^carte  du  jour\  Waiters,  when  asked  what 
can  be  had,  naturally  enumerate  the  most  expensive  dishes  first. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of  the  commonest  dishes. 
The  triumphs  of  Parisian  culinary  skill  consist  in  the  different  modes 
of  dressing  fish  and  filet  de  boeuf ,  and  in  the  preparation  of  frican- 
deaus,  mayonnaises,  and  sauces. 


1.  PoTAOEs  (Soups). 

Pota^e  au  vemUcelley  vermicelli  soup. 
Pdte  d^Italie,  soup  with  macearoni. 
Potage  d  la  Julienne^  soup  containing 

finely  cut  vegetables. 
Potage  d  to  purie  aux  croiUonSy  a 

kind    of  pea-soup   with    dice    of 

toasted  bread. 
CoMomnU  aux    oevfs  pochis  y   broth 

with  eggs. 
Tapioca ,  a  kind  of  sago  soup. 


3.     HOKS   D^OBUVBB. 

ffutireiy  oysters. 
RdtieSy  pieces  of  toast. 
Saucisson^  sliced  sausage. 
ComiehonSy  pickled  cucumbers. 

3.  BffiUF  (beef). 

Ban/  au  naturel^  boiled  beef. 
Bceu/  sauce  tomate^  beef  with  tomato 

sauce. 
Bee/steaky  or  biftek  aux  pommes,  beef- 
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steak  with  potatoes  (6t«»  euit, 
well-done,  saigncmij  underdone). 

Filet  aux  truffe»^  fillet  of  beef  with 
truffles. 

FUet  au  Jus,  fillet  with  gravy. 

4.  MouTON  (mutton). 

CdUlette  panie ,  cutlets  with  bread- 
crumbs. 
Blanquetie  d*a^i»«att,fricas8ee  of  lamb. 

&.  Vkau  (veal). 

Ri»  de  veau,  sweetbreads. 
Fri^ndeau  de  veau^  slices  of  larded 

roast  veal. 
Bkmquette  de  veau,  fricassee  of  veal. 
Cervelle    de   veau   au  beurre    notr, 

calfs-head  with  brown  sauce. 

6.  Po&c  (pork). 

Piedt  de  eoehon  b,  la  8t.  Menehouhd^ 
pig''8  pettitoes  seasoned. 

7.  VoLAiLLE  (poultry). 

Ghapon^  capon. 

Poulet,  chicken,  prepared  in  various 
ways.  Un  quart  de  pouletj  enough 
for  one  person,  and  even  for  two 
persons  at  the  large  restaurants. 
[Vaile  ou  la  cuietet  the  wing  or 
the  leg?  the  former  being  rather 
dearer). 

Croquette  de  volaille^  baked  fowl. 

Caneton^  duckling. 

(He,,  goose. 

Dindon^  turkey. 

Pigeon^  pigeon. 

8.  Gifiiss  (game). 

Perdrix,  partridge  (aux  choux^  with 
cabbage  and  sausages). 

Perdreaux,  young  partridges. 

Caille  au  gratin^  quail  with  bread- 
crumbs. 

Filet  de  chevreuil^  roast  venison. 

Civet  de  Uivre,  ragout  of  hare. 

9.  Patissebib. 
Pdti  au  jusy  meat  pie. 
Pdt4  de  foie  gras  aux  truffet^  a  kind 
of  paste  of  goose-liver  and  truffles. 

10.  PoissoN  (fish). 
Saumon^  salmon. 

Sole  au  gratiUy  sole  baked  in  the  dish. 
Turboty  turbot. 
Barbue^  a  kind  of  plaice. 
BcUe,  roach  (au  beurre  noir  ^   with 

brown  sauce). 
MaquvreaUj  mackerel. 


Ti-uite^   trout',  truite  eaumonie ,  sal- 
mon-trout. 
Matelote^  ragout  of  fish. 
Morue^  cod. 
Moulee,  mussels. 
Eereviesee,  crabs. 
Homardy  lobster. 

11.  BoTis  (roasts). 

Oigot  de  mouton^  leg  of  mutton. 

Pore  rdtiy  roast  pork. 

Veau  rdti^  roast  veal;  and  so  on. 

12.  Salades  (salads). 

Balade  euivant  la  saison,  salad  ac- 
cording to  the  season. 
Laitue  (pomtfUe),  lettuce  salad. 
Cliicorie^  endive  salad. 

13.  Entremets  or  LiouuEs 
(vegetables). 

LentilleSj  lentils. 

Asperges,  asparagus. 

PeNts  po««,green  peas  (au  fte«fT6,with 
butter  sauce  *,  pur6e  de  pais,  mash- 
ed peas). 

Haricots  verts ,  green  beans ,  flageo- 
lets or  haricots  blancs,  white  beans. 

Choux,  cabbages;  choux fleurs,  ca,\iH- 
flowers;  choux  blancs^  white  cab- 
bages ;  choux  raves ,  cole  rape ; 
choueroute,  pickled  cabbage  (gar- 
n<e,  with  lard  and  sausages). 

Pommes^  potatoes  (it  is  not  customary 
to  add  de  terre). 

Potmnes  /rites,  fried  potatoes. 

Pommes  sauUes^  potatoes  stewed  in 
butter. 

Pommes  it  la  maitre  d^hStel,  potatoes 
with  butter  and  parsley. 

Purie  de  pommes^  mashed  potatoes. 

EpinardSy  spinach. 

Chicorie^  endives. 

Oseille,  sorrel.     , 

Carottes,  carrots. 

NavetSy  turnips. 

BetteraveSy  beetroot. 

OignonSy  onions. 

14.  Entbsmets  SucBfts  (sweet  dishes). 

Omelettes  of  various  kinds  (au  suere, 
soufflie,  aux  confitures,  aux  fines 
herbes,  etc.). 

BeignetSy  fritters. 

Charlotte  de  pommes,  stewed  apples. 

Crime  a  la  Vanilley  vanilla  cream. 

Tourte  aux  confitures,  jam-tart. 

15.  Dessbbt. 

Various  kinds  of  fruit. 
Meringue  d  la  crtme,  cream-tarts. 
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Par/ait^  coffee  ice. 

The  usual  varieties  of  cheese  are : 

Frontage  (A  ta  crime)  Suisse  or  Che- 
valier (the  name  of  a  manufactu- 
rer), a  kind  of  cream-cheese. 

Fromage  de  Orupire^  Gruyfere  cheese. 

Frontage  de  NeufchAtel  (Normandy), 
Neufchatel  cheese. 

16.  Wines. 

The  finer  wines  principally  in  vogue 
are :  —  Bed  Bordeaux  or  Claret : 


5<.  BmiUon  and  St.  JuUen  (84  fr.), 
ChAteau  Laroee^  Oh.  Latour^  and 
Ch.  Lafitte  (6-8  tr.).  White  Boi^ 
deaux:  Sautemee  (3-4  fr.).  —  Red 
Burgundy :  Beaune  (2V«-4  fr.),  Po- 
mard^  Volnay^  Nuits  (4-5  fr.),  Ro- 
manies and  Chambertin  (6-8  fr.). 
White  Burgundy:  Chablit  (IVs- 
2»/«  fr),  Montraehet  (4  fr.),  and 
Hermitage  (6  fr.). 

Vin  frappi,  wine  in  ice. 

Carafe  frappie^  caraffe  of  iced  water. 


Parisian  bread  is  excellent,  and  has  been  famed  since  the  14th  cent. 

If  the  diner  partakes  of  the  ^hori  d'auvre'  presented  to  Mm 
between  the  courses,  consisting  of  radishes,  butter,  prawns 
(crevettes)y  etc.,  his  bill  will  swell  into  proportions  for  which  he 
is  probably  not  prepared. 

The  ordinary  red  table-wine  Is  usually  drunk  with  an  admixture 
of  water,  or  aerated  water,  of  which  a  'siphon',  or  a  *demi-siphon' 
may  be  ordered ,  and  this  precaution  is  particularly  recommended 
in  the  inferior  restaurants.  A  whole  bottle  is  often  placed  on  the 
table  for  each  person ,  even  when  half-a-bottle  only  has  been  ex- 
pressly ordered ,  and  if  the  traveller  does  not  protest  in  time  he 
will  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Restaurants  a  Pbix  Fixb.  The  ^ Diner  cL  Prix- fixe'  resembles 
a  table  d'h6te  in  being  a  complete  repast  at  a  fixed  charge,  which 
varies  from  1  to  5  fr.  in  accordance  with  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  dishes ;  but  the  diner  is  at  liberty  to  come  at  any  hour  be- 
tween 5  and  8,  and  is  enabled  to  dine  as  expeditiously  or  as  lei- 
surely as  he  pleases.  Payment  in  some  instances  is  made  at  the 
door  on  entering.  Where  a  whole  bottle  of  table-wine  is  included 
in  the  charge  for  dinner,  half  a  bottle  of  a  better  quality  may  al- 
ways be  obtained  in  its  stead.  Meats  and  vegetables  are  served  se- 
parately, but  may  be  ordered  together  if  desired.  The  cuisine  is 
sometimes  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  restaurants.  These 
establishments  are  recommended  to  travellers  who  are  not  au  fait 
at  ordering  a  French  dinner. 

The  connoisseur  in  the  culinary  art  will ,  however ,  avoid  the 
*diner  h.  prix  fixe',  and  betake  himself  with  one  or  two  discrimin- 
ating friends  to  a  restaurant  of  the  best  class ;  and  even  the  soli- 
tary traveller  will  often  prefer  a  less  showy,  but  more  substantial 
repast  at  a  good  'restaurant  '  la  carte'. 

Besides  the  restaurants  enumerated  here,  there  are  many  others 
of  every  kind  in  every  part  of  the  city.  Wherever  the  traveller  may 
chance  to  take  up  his  abode,  he  may  depend  on  obtaining  a  tolerable 
breakfast  and  dinner  at  some  restaurant  in  the  vicinity,  although 
the  house  may  not  be  mentioned  in  the  Handbook. 
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Esttanrantt  k  U  Oarte  in  and  near  tha  PaUda.KayaL 
G&leiie  Montpensier  (W.  side):  Corazza,  10-13;  Doux  (A.  Blot 

jeune),  9,  on  the  llrgt  floor. 

G&lerie  Beaujolais ,  facing  tlie  Theatre  du  Palais  Royal  on  the 

■N.  :  *Orand  Vefour,  one  of  the  best- known  restaurants  in  Paris 

—  The  celebrated  'Frftres  Proven^aux',  formerly  in  this  gallery 
has  long  been  closed. 

Galerie  deValois:  Janodet  (Restaur,  du  Grand  Yatel),   105 
Petit  V6four,  106-109. 

Galerie  d'Orltfans(S.  side)  30-40,  towards  the  garden  208-213 
Cafi  cCOrUans  (Perot  jeune). 

Before  entering  the  (Valerie  Montpensier  from  the  end  next  the  Lonvre, 
we  observe  the  "Maison  Chevety  Galerie  de  Chartres  13  and  15,  an  unri- 
valled emporium  of  delicacies,  but  not  a  restaurant.  Those  who  wish  to 
give  a  really  good  dinner  get  their  materials  from  Chevet.  Laffitte ,  the 
celebrated  banker,  and  minister  of  Louis  Philippe ,  is  said  to  have  sent 
to  Chevet  for  flsh  for  a  dinner  to  be  given  at  Dieppe. 

Rue  de  Yalois  8,  at  the  end  of  the  Galerie  d'Orl^ans :  *Au  Bctuf 
h  la  Mode,  ample  portions,  good  wine. 

Keitaaranti  k  la  Oarte  in  the  Boolevardi. 

The  even  numbers  are  on  the  N.,  the  uneven  numbers  on  the  S.  side 
(comp.  p.  6,  note). 

Place  de  la  Madeleine,  2 :  Durand,  quiet. 

Boulevard  des  Gapucines :  No.  39,  Tavemier  (Hill),  good  and 
not  expensive;  12,  CafS  de  la  Pdix^  connected  with  the  Grand 
H6tel ;  4,  Cafi  Amiricain  (these  three  are  open  at  night). 

Boulevard  des  Italiens  :  No.  38,  Bignon,  formerly  CafS  Foy,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Ghausstfe  d'Antin ;  20,  •Afawon  Doric,  fashion- 
able; 16,  *Caf€  Riche  (Bignon  Aintf),  elegantly  fitted  up;  13,  Cafi 
Anglais,  similar;  29,  *Cafi  du  Helder,  dejeuner  on  the  ground- 
floor,  dinner  upstairs.    All  these  are  expensive,  and  open  at  night. 

—  In   the  vicinity.    Passage   des  Princes,    leading  to   the   Rue 
Richelieu,  Nos.  24-30:  *  Noel- Peters,  quiet. 

Boulevard  Montmartre:  8,  London  House;  6,  Bonnc/by  (open 
at  night).  —  Passage  Jouffroy  10,  S.  side  of  the  Boulevard: 
Terrasae  Joufjfroy, 

Boulevard  Poissonnidre :  No.  31,  •Kac^cttc-Br^6an<,  one  of  the 
best  in  Paris  (open  at  night) ;  26,  Bijot,  rendezvous  of  authors  and 
artists ;  9,  ^Restaurant  de  Fraruie  (Guillaut),  reasonable ;  3,  *PoiS' 
sonni^e,  or  Notta.  —  At  the  corner  of  this  boulevard  and  the  Rue 
Rougemont :  Restaurant  Rougemont,  moderate. 

Boulevard  Bonne -Nouvelle:  Nos  34  and  36,  Marguery,  with 
terrace,  a  favourite  resort  of  merchants. 

Boulevard  St.  Denis,  14 :  Maire,  also  facing  the  Boulevard  de 
Strasbourg,  1. 

Boulevard  St.  Martin  (or  rather  No.  50,  Rue  de  Bondy,  which 
here  meets  the  boulevard) :  Lecomte,  frequented  by  the  ^monde 
galant'  in  this  locality. 
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BouloTard  dv  Temple ,  29 :  Bonvaltt  (Herbemez),  not  expen- 
sive, with  a  fine  terrace  and  a  caftf  called  the  Jardin  Ture  (31 
and  33). 

Bouleyard  Beaumarchaie ,  2,  near  the  Place  de  la  Bastille: 
Cafi'Restaurant  de  la  BosiiUe. 

Other  Sastavraiita  k  U  Oarta  on  the  Bicht  Baak. 

Avenue  de  TOp^ra :  49,  Restaur,  du  High  Life  (Splendide  Ho- 
tel); 32,  *Caf€  Foy  (J.  Biguon;  eomp.  p.  15);  41,  Cafi  de  Paris. 

Rue  Neuve  St.  Augustiu,  to  the  S.  of  the  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cines :  62,  *  Vian ;  30,  Oaillon ,  at  the  Place  Gaillon,  well  spoken 
of,  quiet. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens ,  Rue  de  la  Chauss^e 
d'Autiu  52:  A  la  VUle  de  Corinthe.  —  To  the  S.,  Rue  Marivaux 
9  :  Restaur,  de  t OpSra-^Comique  (Btfnard ;  also  Russian  cuisine). — 
Rue  Gr^try  1 :  Taveme  de  Londres. —  Rne  Favart  8 :  Morel ;  all  these 
are  near  the  theatre. 

Rue  de  Richelieu  100,  in  the  court:  Lemardelay, 

Place  de  la  Bourse  13 :  *ChampeauXf  with  garden. 

Rue  St.  Honortf  261 :  Voisin ,  near  the  church  of  the  Assump- 
tion, noted  for  truffles. 

Opposite  the  Ga&b  dv  Nobd  :  —  Barbotte^  Rue  de  Dunkerque 
25,  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Gompi^ne ;  Lequen ,  in  the  same  build- 
ing, corner  of  the  Boulevard  Deuain ;  Cafi  PteZ,  Rue  de  Dunkerque 
23,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Boulevard  Denain. 

At  theGABE  DE  L^EsT :  ^Sc^a/fer  (OuUard),  Rue  de  Strasbourg  11. 

At  the  Ga&b  St.  Lasiabb  :  Rest,  des  Chemins  de  Fer  and  Caf€ 
F£lix^  to  the  right,  undei  the  arcades ;  Rest,  de  Rome^  Rue  St.  La- 
zare  111. 

At  the  Gabb  Montpabnasse  :*Rest.  de  France  et  deBretagne^  in 
the  hotel  of  that  name. 

At  the  Gabe  i>e  Lyon  and  the  Gabb  d'Obl^ns,  the  Railway 
Refreshment  Rooms  may  be  recommended. 

Champs  Elys^es.  To  the  left  on  entering,  before  reaching  the 
Palais  de  Tlndustrie :  Ledoyen^  with  fine  terrace.  Same  side,  beyond 
the  Palais,  Avenue  d^Antin  23:  ^Oaudin.  Avenue  d'Antin  19: 
Le  Moulin  Rwife,  near  the  Concert  des  Champs  Elys^es. 

Avenue  dtt  Bois  de  Boulogne  10,  and  Rue  Rude  2 :  Ory,  mode- 
rate ;  Le  Moulm  Verty  near  the  station  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de 
Ceinture. 

BoiB  i>B  BouLOONB.  Near  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation :  PavilUm 
d^ArmenonviUe^  beautifully  situated.  The  Restaiurant  de  la  Cascade, 
near  the  Cascade  and  the  race-course ,  and  Madrid ,  at  the  gate  of 
that  name,  are  also  well  situated  (see  p.  104). 

BoiB  DB  ViNCBNNBB.  On  the  small  island  in  the  Lac  des  Miaimes, 
Restaurant  de  la  Porte  Jaune  (p.  208). 
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BMtannuitft  k  U  Oarte  on  the  Left  Bank. 

Ruede  Lille,  33:  *Blot. 

Rue  des  Saints  Pferes,  20,  corner  of  the  Rne  Jacob :  Caron. 

Quai  de  la  Toomelle  15,  and  Boul.  St.  Gennain  10:  Mercier. 

Rue  Mazet  3,  first  street  diverging  from  the  Rue  Dauphine  to 
the  right  when  approached  from  the  Pont  Neuf  (PI.  W,  20^: 
*Magny,  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  gourmets  of  the  left  bank.  —  On 
the  adjacent  Quai  des  Grands  Augustins,  51 :  *Laperou8e. 

Restaurants  of  every  kind  abound  in  the  Quabtibb  Latin.  One 
of  the  best  is  Foyot-Lesserteur ,  Rue  de  Tournon  33 ,  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  Luxembourg  (PL  W,  19),  and  Rue  de  Vaugirard 
22,bi8;  Rest. -Cafe  Voltaire,  Place  de  I'Odtfon  1. 

Seataoranta  with  Special  Oaiaiiie. 

English:  Richard-LueaSy  Place  de  la  Madeleine  9,  and  Rue 
Boissy  d'Anglas  28 ;  Hill ,  Boulevard  des  Gapucines  39 ;  Weber , 
Rue  Royale  21 ;  Taveme  Anglaise,  Rue  du  Helder  16 ;  Taveme  de 
Londres,  Place  Bo'ieldieu ,  opposite  the  Op^ra  Gomique ;  London 
House,  Boulevard  Montmartre  8. 

Ambkican  :  Caf6  AmMcain,  Boul.  des  Gapucines  4. 

Russian  :  Rest,  de  VOpira  Comique  (B€nard),  Rue  Marivaux  9. 

Italian:  Beretta,  Passag:e  des  Panoramas,  Galerie  Mont- 
martre (second  on  the  left  side)  12. 

Ghbap  Rbstaubants  a  la  Gabtb  abound.  Besides  the  Etab- 
lissements  de  Bouillon  afterwards  mentioned  (p.  19),  the  follow- 
ing may  be  named:  Besson,  Rue  Bergdre  17;  Constant,  RueMaza- 
gran  7 ;  at  both  the  scale  of  charges  is  exhibited  at  the  door. 


Beatanranta  k  Prix-ftze  in  the  Palaia  Soyal  ancl  Yioinity. 
Where  two  prices  are  stated ,    the  second  ineludes  a  better  qvality  of  wine, 

Galerie  Montpensier  (W.  side,  pleasantest  on  summer  after- 
noons because  in  the  shade),  beginning  from  the  end  next  the 
Louvre:  —  No.  23,  *Re8t.  de  Paris  (Laurent  Gatelain),  dtfj.  l^/^, 
D.  2V4  and  23/4  fr.;  36,  *Dtner8  du  Palais  Royal  formerly  Gaf^ 
des  Mille  Golonnes);  40,  41,  •Afowr^au  (Trappe) ;  65,  Aux  Cinq 
ilrea(ies(BoutiIlao);  these  four  similar  charges. 

Galerie  Beaujolais  (N.  side):  88,  *Tis80t,  dtfj.  l^/^,  D.  2V4  fr. 

Galerie  de  Valois  (E.  side),  returning  towards  the  Louvre: 
No.  116,  DSmory,  dtfj.  I3/4,  D.  21/4  fr.;  137,  Richard,  dtfj.  IS/*, 
D.  21/4-23/4  fr.;  142,  145,  Tavemier  AtnS,  same  charges;  167, 
*Richefeu,  Aux  MiUe  Colonnes,  dtfj.  la/*,  D.  2V4-23/4  fr.;  173, 
•National  (Gatelain  Atn^),  dtfj.  3,  D.  5  fr. 

These  restaurants  generally  have  additional  entrances  in  the 
streets  which  bound  the  Palais  Royal. 

Rue  de  Rivoli  19,  corner  of  the  Place  des  Pyramides,  adjoln- 
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iiig  the  entrance  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries:  Be$taurant  de  la 
PoissonnerU  Anglai$e,  drfj.  I8/4,  D.  2V4,  2%  01  23/^  fr. 

Qalerie  Yivieiine  18,  at  the  back  of  the  Palais  Royal,  between 
the  Rues  Yiyienne  and  de  la  Banque:  RtstawraiU  FeUUonf  dtfj. 
1  fr.  50,  1>.  1  fr.  60  c. 

Tables  ij'H6tb,  unpretending,  5-7  p.m. :  *E9eoffier,  Rue  Yi- 
vieune  7,  near  the  Biblloithdque  Natio&ale,  dtfj.  1  fr.  60  or  2  fr.  10, 
D.  2  fr.  10c. ;  *Mefcierj  Rue  du  Mail  6,  near  the  Place  des  Yiotoires, 
same  charges;  Mathonj  Rue  Ooquilli^re 20,  d($j.  1  fr.,  D.  1  fr.35o. 

ReataaraBti  k  Piiz-flxe  in  the  Boulevards  and  YieiBity. 

Boulevard  Montmartre  12,  entrance  by  Passage  Jouifroy  11 
[FL  R,  Wj  21 ;  ///) :  *Diner  de  Pans,  an  old  esUbUshed  house, 
d^j.  3,  D.  0  fr.  (incl.  bottle  of  vin  ordinaire,  or  half-a-bottle  of  better 
quality).  —  Passage  Jouifroy  16 :  "'Dtner  du  Roeher  (Bessay),  hardly 
inferior  to  the  last,  dtfj.  2  (ind.  cup  of  coffee),  D.  3^4  fr. ;  open 
till  10  p.  m.  At  these  restaurants  payment  is  made  on  entering. 
—  Then,  Passage  Jouffiroy  44:  Dtner  du  PoMoge  Jouffroy,  dtfj.  1^/4, 
D.  21/4  or  23/4  fr. 

Passage  des  Panoramas,  S.  side  of  the  boulevard,  opposite  the 
Passage  Jouffroy,  No.  24 :  Duehetne,  Dtner  du  Commeree,  dtfj.  2Y4, 
D.  3^4  fr.  (visitors  pay  on  entering). 

Qalerie  Montmartre  6,  also  in  the  Passage  des  Panoramas: 
Tabu  d:H6t€  BouiUod,  d^j.  11-1  o'clpcjf:,  iy^fh,  I>.  st  6.  15 
o'clock,  3  fr. 

^oulevapd  des  Italiens  14,  and  Rue  Le  Peletier  2 :  Dtner  Euro- 
pien  (handsome  rooms),  drfj.  3,  P.  5  fr.  —  In  the  direction  of  the 
Boulevard  Montmartre,  Passage  de  TOp^ra  21,  Galerie  de  THorloge : 
^Restaurant  BouUxud,  dtfj.  1  fr.  60  c,  D.  21/4  or  2^/4  fr. 

Kestauraate  k  Friz-flxe  ia  Othev  ftuartere. 

Near  the  Madeleine,  Rue  Royale,  cqmer  of  the  Rue  S$.  |Ioi)ortf : 
DarraSf  d^j.  2^/^,  D.  4  fr.  —  Boulevard  Haussmann  31 :  Best^.  du 
NouveL  Op€fa,  dtfj.  21/2,  D.  3  fr. 

Rue  de  la  Bourse  3 :  *^u  Bo$bif,  unpretending,  but  frequented 
by  a  very  respectable  class,  d4>  or  D.  1  fr.  40  c. 

Rue  Montmartre  158,  near  the  Boulevards :  Diner  ^anpois,  d^j. 
i%  D.  13/4  fr. 

Near  the  Tour  St.  Jacques,  Rue  St.  Denis  6 :  *Bestgurapit  du 
Oommeree,  dtfj.  IV2)  ^'  2  fr. ;  adjoining  it,  on  the  ^st  floor,  Rue 
St-Denis  4:  Chauveau,  dtfj.  IV21  D.  I3/4  fjr. 

Rue  du  Faubourg  Montmartre  17 :  *TabU  d'h$U  Blfmd,  d^j.  i  Vs* 
D.  2  or  21/4  fr. 

^tiFT  lUwi^.  PUc^  de  rOd^on  2,  opposito  t)^  t^^atre :  *Ueroux 
(Dufraiie),  dej.  I'/a,  !>•  1^4  or  2  fr.  10  c.  —  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  KtjDle  des  Beaux  Arts  are  several  restaurants  vhioh  are  em- 
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bellisbed  with  pictures  paiate4  by  tb»  acMsts  who  frequent  them ; 
e,g.,  the  BmI.  des  Boehers,  Rue  BenotU 

Tablbs  d'Hotb:  Rue  Jacob  27,  d^.  2,  D.  21/2  &• ;  pens. 
110  fir.  per  month.  —  In  tiie  QuArtiec  Latin,  Maiaon  Laveuty  Rue 
des  Poitevins  6,  d^j.  1  fr.  15,  0.  1  fr.  55  c,  boUle  of  wine  1  fr. 

Bta%ii»i«tnM[ta  4le  BovHlofe. 

These  are  restaurants  of  a  peculiar  kind,  founded  originally 
by  a  butcher  named  Duval.  As  in  the  case  of  the  ^diners  k  prix- 
flxe\  the  number  of  dishes  to  choose  from  is  very  limited,  but 
each  dish,  bottle  of  wine,  and  even  bread  is  reckoned  separately. 
The  meat  is  generally  good,  but  the  portions  are  small.  The 
rooms  are  always  clean,  and  sometimes  very  handsomely  fitted  up. 
The  guests  are  waited  on  by  women,  soberly  garbed,  and  not  unlike 
sisters  of  charity.  These  houses  are  very  popular  with  the  middle 
and  eyea  upper  classes,  and  may  without  hesitation  be  visited  by 
ladies.  Kach  guest  on  entering  is  furnished  with  a  card,  on  which 
the  account  is  afterwards  written. 

Usual  charges:  serviette  5,  bread  10,  carafon  of  wine  20, 
Y2  bottle  45,  'demi-siphon'  of  aerated  water  15,  soup  25,  meat,  fish, 
etc.,  30-60,  vegetables  25  c ;  the  charge  for  an  ordinary  dinner 
will  therefore  amount  to  2-2Y2  fr.  or  upwards.  A  fee  of  15-  20  c. 
is  left  on  the  table  for  attendance;  the  bill  is  then  paid  at  the 
bar  and  receipted,  and  is  finally  given  up  to  the  'contrdleur'  at  the 
door.  The  largest  of  these  houses  is  in  the  Rue  Montesquieu, 
No.  6,  to  the  E.  of  the  Palais  Royal.  The  following,  among  many 
others,  are  some  of  the  principal  branch-establishments :  Boulevard 
de  la  Madeleine  27  and  Place  de  la  Madeleine  10,  Boulevard  Pois- 
sonnidre  11,  Boul.  Montmartre  21,  Rue  de  Turbigo  45  (corner  of 
Rue  St.  Martini,  Boul.  SAastopol  141  (corner  of  Boul.  St.  Denis), 
Rue  Lafayette  63  (Place  Cadet),  Rue  de  Rivoli  47,  Rue  des  Filles 
St.  Thooias  7,  Rue  du  Quatre  Septembre  1  (near  the  Bourse),  Rue 
de  la  Monnaie  21,  Rue  Sartine  10,  Rue  Beauregard  2,  Boul.  St. 
Michel  26  (at  the  corner  of  Rue  de  I'Ecole  de  M^decine),  Rue  de 
Buci  18. 

OvixMries. 

These  are  caf^s-restaurants  of  an  inferior  kind,  chiefly  ftrequent^ 
ed  by  the  lower  classes ,  but  many  of  them  are  patronised  by  per- 
sons of  better  rank  who  require  to  economise.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  dairy  produce  which  they  generally  sell.  They  are  much 
resorted  to  in  the  morning  for  'caf^  an  laif  or  chocolate ,  a  cup  of 
which  with  a  roll  costs  25 -35  c.,  and  these  refreshments  are  often 
very  tolerable.  The  meat,  however,  is  more  doubtful  (beefsteak 
50  c.).  As  a  specimen  may  be  mentioned  the  Ctimetie  Rivoli^  Rue 
de  Rivoli  55. 
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■ftrdutadt  de  Via. 
Parveyors  of  wine,  spirits,  and  liqueurs ,  whose  customers  are 
chiefly  persons  of  the  lower  orders ,  abound  in  every  part  of  the 
city.  Their  shops  are  the  ordinary  publlo-houses  of  Paris.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Boulevards,  however,  and  in  the  Rue  de  Ri- 
voll,  there  are  also  numerous  wine-shops  of  a  better  class.  The 
wine,  which  costs  20-25  c.  per  glass,  is  generally  fair. 

Beer. 

English,  Bavarian,  Strasbourg,  Vienna,  and  other  beer f  may 
be  obtained  at  all  the  caf^s,  and  also  at  the  following  'brasseries^ 
or  restaurants.  One  of  the  most  popular  kinds  of  beer  is  that  of 
Dreher,  a  Viennese  brewer,  whose  beer  obtained  a  prize  at  the  *Ex- 
position'  of  1867. 

Frantzerij  Rue  Mazagran  16,  large  and  handsome  rooms  (Ba- 
varian beer) ;  Ourtler^  Rue  du  Faubourg  Poissonni^re  4 ;  Brasserie 
Blondel  (Moeser),  RueBlondel  26  and  28  (Bavarian  beer) ;  Brasserie 
Viennoise^  Rue  Rougemont  3;  Oruber  4^  Reeh,  Boul.  St.  Denis  15; 
Brasserie  Modernej  Rue  du  Faubourg  Montmartre  9 ;  Brasserie  Ber- 
ghre.  Rue  Bergftre  19;  Brasserie  Helvitique,  Rue  d'Hauteville  32; 
Brasserie  Lafayette,  Rue  de  Lafayette  53 ;  Brasserie  du  Orutli,  Rue 
de  Lafayette  90;  Bandel,  Rue  d'Argout  49 ;  Schneider ^  opposite  the 
Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin;  MuUer,  Rue  de  Richelieu  36; 
Neeserj  Rue  HaMvy  12,  and  Ghauss^e  d'Antin  9 ;  Becker ,  Boul.  de 
Strasbourg  18,  and  Passage  de  I'lndustrie?;  Brasserie  Suisse,  Boul. 
de  S^astopol  6  (dtfj.  or  D.  2  fr.) ;  Brasserie  Dreher,  Rue  St.  De- 
nis 1,  in  the  Place  du  Gh&telet;  Brasserie  de  la  Source,  Boul.  St. 
Michel  35. 

4.    Caf^B  and  Confectioneri. 

Gaf^s  form  one  of  the  specialties  of  Paris,  and  some  of  them 
should  be  visited  by  the  stranger  who  desires  to  see  Parisian  life  in 
all  its  phases.  An  hour  or  two  may  be  pleasantly  spent  in  sitting 
at  one  of  the  small  tables  with  which  the  pavements  in  front  of  the 
caf^s  on  the  Boulevards  are  covered  on  summer  evenings,  and 
watching  the  passing  throng.  Ghairs  placed  in  unpleasant  proximity 
to  the  gutter  should,  however,  be  avoided.  Most  of  the  Parisian 
men  spend  their  evenings  at  the  caf^s,  where  they  partake  of  cofifee, 
liqueurs,  and  ices,  meet  their  friends,  read  the  newspapers,  or 
play  at  cards  or  billiards. 

When  coffee  is  ordered  at  a  caf^  during  the  forenoon  the  waiter 
brings  a  large  cup  (une  iasse,  or  tine  grande  tasse,  with  bread  3/4- 
11/2  ^r*  7  waiter's  fee  10  c).  In  the  afternoon  the  same  order  pro- 
duces a  demi'-tasae  of  cafi  noir,  which  costs  35-45  c.  (waiter 
10  c).    A  petit  verre  of  GQgnac  or  Kirsch  costs  30-40  c.    Some- 

t  It  is  usual  to  order  tin  boe,  or  glass  (3040  c),  or  vne  canette  or  pint 
(60-HO  c.) ;  unt  chope  is  a  glass  of  table  beer. 
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tlmoB  a  bottle  of  inferior  cognac  is  placed  on  the  table  unordered, 
and  a  charge  made  according  to  the  quantity  drunk,  from  10  c.  up- 
wards. —  Those  who  wish  to  dilute  their  coffee  ask  for  un  maza- 
gran^  and  are  supplied  with  coffee  in  a  large  glass  and  a  bottle  of 
water ;  un  Capucin  is  a  glass  of  caf£  au  Uiit.  —  Ices  are  sold  at 
most  of  the  caf^s  (jflace  h  la  vanille,  ft  la  framboUe,  vanilla,  straw- 
berry ice,  etc.). 

Tea  is  generally  sold  in  portions  only  (thS  eomplet)j  costing 
1-1 V2  fi^'  Dejeuner  may  be  obtained  at  nearly  all  the  caftfs  for 
274-^72  f^'  ?  ^^^  cold  meat  for  supper. 

Beer  may  also  be  procured  at  most  of  the  caf^s,  ^un  boe\  costing 
30-40  c,  'une  eanetU\  50-80  c.  (see  p.  20). 

Liqueurs,  diluted  with  water,  largely  consumed  in  warm  weather 
are :  Absinthe,  Vermont,  Cognac,  Bitters,  Curasao,  Sirop  de  Qroseille, 
de  Framboise,  Orgeat  (prepared  from  almonds),  and  Sorbet. 

Smoking  is  generally  prohibited  at  the  caftfs  until  the  evening, 
unless  there  be  chairs  outside.  The  best  caf^s  may  with  propriety  be 
visited  by  ladies,  but  those  in  the  Boulevards  Montmartre  and  des 
Italiens  should  be  avoided,  as  the  society  there  is  far  from  select. 

Oafet  in  and  near  the  Palaii  Boyal. 

Oalerie  Beaujolais  (N.  side):  89-92,  *CafS  de  la  Rotonde,  one 
of  the  best  In  Paris ,  well  supplied  with  French  journals ,  the  only 
caf^  in  the  Palais  Royal  privileged  to  place  tables  and  chairs  in  the 
garden  (see  p.  88).  —  Oalerie  d'OrWans  (S.  side):  Cafi  d'Orlians. 

Rue  St.  Honore:  No.  161,  *Caf6  de  la  Rigence^  opposite  the 
Palais  Royal,  a  famous  rendezvous  of  chess-players;  159,  de  I'Unl- 
vers.  At  the  corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Honors  and  the  Place  du  Palais : 
de  Rohan. 

Place  de  la  Bourse :  1 ,  Cafi  de  la  Bourse  (foreign  newspapers) ; 
11,  des  Arcades. 

Oafea  in  the  BooleTarda. 

Place  de  la  Madeleine,  corner  of  the  Rue  Royale :  Cafi  Vurand 
(restaurant  on  the  first  floor,  see  p.  15). 

Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine :  25,  de  Londres. 

Boulevard  des  Capucines.  N.  side:  No.  14,  Orand  Cafi,  ele- 
gantly fitted  up ;  12 J  de  la  Paix,  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Grand 
Hdtel.  —  S.  side:  No.  43,  du  Congrhs;  1,  NapoUiainj  noted  for 
ices  (p.  23). 

Avenue  de  TOptfra :  41,  Cafi  de  ParU ;  31,  Cafi  d'OHians. 

Boulevard  des  Italiens.  N.  side :  No.  38,  Cafi  Bignon,  also  a 
restaurant  (p.  15);  22,  *Tortom;  16,  ♦JKicft*.— S.  side:  No.  29,  •du 
Holder ,  a  resort  of  artists ;  13,  Anglais ,  principally  a  restaurant, 
expensive;  1-3,  Cardinal. 

Boulevard  Montmartre.  N.  side:  No.  16,  Cafi  MoMarin;  14, 
da  CereU;  12,  Oaren;  10,  de  MuUMUse;  8,  de  Madrid.  — S.  side: 
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No.  13,  F/fon  (entrance  also  from  Rue  Vifiennc  48);  5,  de  Snhde; 
if  de  hat  P&rie  Montmartre  (foreign  newspapers). 

Bonlevard  Poissonni^re :  No.  6,  Caf€  Frontin. 

Boulevard  Bonne-Nonvelle.  N.  side :  No.  44 ,  *Caf(g  FranQoU. 
—  S.  side :  No.  39,  Dejeuner  de  RieheHeu^  *  demi-tasse'  of  coifee  50, 
excellent  chocolate  75,  enp  of  tea  60  c.  —  N.  side :  No.  30,  ^Cafi 
de  la  Terrasse  (Chanvet),  "with  balcony ,  well  supplied  with  news- 
papers, recommended  for  dejeuner  ^  26,  Sinuier  (Blondeau);  10, 
CafS  de  Bwrdeemx. 

Boulevard  St.  Martin.  S.  side :  35,  €afS  de  Malie.  —  N.  side : 
Renaisionee ,  at  the  theatre  of  that  name ;  ^Orand  CafS  Pixrisienj 
properly  Roe  de  Bondy  26,  behind  the  so-called  ^Ruches^,  the  largest 
caf^  in  Paris,  containing  22  biUiard-tableB,  worthy  of  a  visit  (much 
frequented  by  the  shopkeepers  of  the  district  with  their  families). 

Boulevard  du  Temple.   S.  side,  31  and  33 :  Jardin  Ture  (p.  71  j. 

Boulevard  Beaumarchais  10 :    Chremd  Cafi  de  VEpoque. 

Boulevard  de  Strasbourg  8 :  Grand  Cafi  du  Olobe, 

Boulevard  de  S^astopol ,  descending  towards  the  Rue  de  Ri- 
voli :  No.  83,  Roy;  34,  du  PhSnix.  —  Cafi  dt  fa  Place  du  ChdteUt, 
to  the  left  of  the  theatre  of  that  name. 

Oafisii  o»  tli«  Loft  Bank  of  t]i«  Seine. 
Cafi  d'Orsay,  opposite  ike  Poat  Royal ;  *Proeope  (Guichon), 
Rue  de  rAncienne  Comtfdie  13  (PI.  W,  19;  IV,  V),  the  oldest 
caf^  in  Paris,  once  frequented  by  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Diderot ; 
de  VAveruTj  Place  St.  Michel  1,  on  the  quay  (d^j.  2fr.);  du  PalaiSy 
Place  St.  Michel  5 ;  des  Cadrans,  same  street,  2 ;  Soufflety  Rue  des 
Ecoles  25 ,  and  Boul.  St.  Mich&l  62;  VoUaire,  Place  de  TOd^on  1. 
Numerous  caftfs  in  the  Boul.  St.  Michel  (among  them,.  No.  37, 
d'Harcouri,  Place  de  la  Sorboniie),  fipequented  by  students  and 
*^tudiantes\ 

Oafis  in  the  Ohamps  Blyeies. 

The  eafSs-ehantanU  here  afford  unbounded  delight  to  the  mid- 
dling and  lower  classes  of  Parisians  on  summer  evenings.  The  per- 
formances are  by  no  means  of  the  first  order,  but  are  always  con- 
ducted with  propriety.  Refreshments  generally  dear-,  collections 
are  also  made  for  the  performers.  The  ^Aleazar  d^Ett  between  the 
Palais  de  I'lndustiie  and  the  Place  de  la  Goncorde  (adm.  2  fir.),  is 
one  of  the  best  of  these  cafte.  Similar  are  the  Cafi  de  VHorioge, 
on  the  left  of  the  great  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elystfes ,  near  the 
Pavilion  Ledoyen  (p.  157);  Cafi  des  Amha»»adeur$ ,  the  first  on 
the  right  side  of  the  Avenue  des  Ohamps  Elys^es  (admission  free, 
but  refreshments  proportionately  dearer). 

leee. 

Ices  (glaees)  are  to  be  had  at  most  of  the  eaftfs  in  summer.  The 
best  places  are  the  following:  Tortoni,  Boul.  des  Italiens  22;  Imoda, 
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No.  3,  anditotfa^,  Nos.  23-25,  Rue  Royale  St.  Honarrf,  opposite 
t%e  Madeleine ;  *Poiti  tt  Blanche,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
Rue  St.  Dominique  10  and  12,  near  the  Rue  des  Saints  Pdres; 
*Cafi  Napolitaifiy  Boul.  des  Capucines  1,  fruit-ices  (p.  21).  — 
Sorbet  is  half-frozen  syrup  or  punch. 

OonfBotioBara. 
There  are  two  classes  of  confectioners  at  Paris ,  the  Pdtissiera 
(pastry-cooks)  and  the  Confiaeura  (sellers  of  sweetmeats).  The 
best patissiers  are :  *Ouerre,  Rue  de Gastiglione 2,  andRue  deRivoli 
232,  opposite  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries;  Duboia,  Rue  de  Ri- 
chelieu d2 ;  Miffnot,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  C/Orner  of  the  Rue  du  Quatro 
Septembre;  JuUen  Frlrea^  Rue  de  la  Bourse  3;  Favart  (Julien 
jeune),  Boul.  des  Italiens  9,  and  Rue  Favart  20;  Ftcaeati,  Boul. 
Montmartre  21 ;  Leflvre,  Rue  St.  Honor<f  163;  Cabialavetta,  Rue 
Neuve  des  Petits  Champs  42 ;  Qondolo ,  same  street,  4 ;  Aux  Pal- 
mier$j  Avenne  de  I'Opera  3 ,  the  last  two  near  the  Palais  Royal ; 
Ravawij  Rue  de  Luxembourg  8.  —  A  ta  Renommie  de  la  Brioche, 
right  side  of  Boul.  Bonne  Nouyelle,  a  little  before  reaching  the 
Porte  St.  Denis,  and  QaUtie  du  Gymnaae,  near  the  theatre  of  that 
name,  in  the  same  boulevard ,  are  two  shops  where  a  favourite 
kind  of  cake  is  sold  hot.  —  Confiaeura^  see  p.  39. 

5.  Oabi. 

By  a  decree  of  1866 ,  the  Voitutea  de  Place  or  ordinary  cabs 
ffiacrea),  distinguished  by  large  yellow  numbers ,  and  the  Voiturea 
de  Remiae,  which  are  somewhat  superior  vehicles  with  small  red 
numbers ,  were  placed  on  the  same  footing.  The  former  are  now 
vtiry  seldom  seen  plying  for  hire.  The  carriage-lamps  are  coloured 
diiferently  according  to  the  Dipot  to  which  the  cab  belongs ,  and, 
as  cabmen  sometimes  raise  objections  when  required  to  drive  to  a 
great  distMice  from  their  d^pdt  late  at  night ,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  note  the  following  arrangements :  cabs  belonging  to  the  Popin- 
court  Belleville  depdt  (N.£.)  have  blue  lamps;  Poissonni^re- 
Montmartre  (central),  yellow;  Champs  Elys^es-Passy-Batignolles 
(W.),  red;  Invalides-Obaervatoire  (S.),  green.  The  number  of 
cabs  in  Paris  is  now  about  12,000.  Some  have  seats  for  two,  others 
for  four  persons,  besides  the  vacant  seat  on  the  box.  Only  those 
with  four  inside  seats  are  provided  with  a  railing  on  the  top  for' 
luggage. 

Vne  Courae  is  a  single  drive';  d  I'heure  by  time,  in  which  case 
the  hirer  shows  his  watch  to  the  driver.  The  hirer  should,  before 
starting,  obtain  the  driver^s  number  (voire  numirol),  which  con- 
sists of  a  ticket  containing  the  tariff  of  fares  and  the  number ,  and 
keep  it  in  ease  any  ^spote  should  take  place ,  or  any  article  be 
left  in  the  cab.   OomplMnts  may  be  made  to  the  nearest  policeman, 
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at  one  of  the  offices  which  are  to  be  found  at  every  eab-staud ,  or 
at  the  office  of  the  Compagnie  OinSraU  des  Voiiurei^  Place  du  Th^&tre 
Fran^ais,  and  Boul.  Montmartre  17.  —  The  Taaiff  printed  on  the 
ticket  handed  to  the  passenger  is  as  follows :  — 


Within  the  Oity. 

From  6  a.  m.  in  summer 
(3Ut  March  to  lit  Oct.), 
and  from  7  a.  m.  in  winter 
(2st  Oct.  to  3Ut  March), 
till  12.  30  at  night: 

From  12.  30  at  night 

till  6  a.  m.  in  summer 

(31st  March  to  1st  Oct.), 

and  till  7  a.  m.  in  winter 

(1st  Oct.  to  31st  March): 

Cab  hired  in  street: 

for  2  pers. 
for  4  pers. 
Cab  from  a  remise 
for  2  pers. 
for  4  pers. 

Per  Drive   i    Per  Hour 

Per  Drive 

Per  How 

1  fr.  50  c. 

2  fr.  —  c. 

1  fr.  80  c. 

2  fr.  25  c. 

2  fr.  —  c. 
2  fr.  50  c. 

2  fr.  25  c. 
2  fr.  75  c. 

2  fr.  25  c. 

2  fr.  50  c. 

3  fr.  —  c. 

2  fr.  50  c. 

2  fr.  76  c. 

3  fr.  —  c. 

1 

Beyond 

the 

FortifloatioBS. 

From  6  a.m.till  12.  90  at  night  in  summer  (^i«<  March 

to  1st  Oct.),  or  from  6  a.  m.  till  10  p.  m.  in  winter 

(1st  Oct.  to  31st  March). 

Charge  per  hour. 

When  the  hirer  returns 

to  the  town  in  the  same 

cab: 

When  the  hirer  does  not 
return,    he  must  make 
additional  payment  of: 

Cab  hired  in  street: 

for  2  pers. 

for  4  pers. 
Cab  from  a  remise 

for  2  pers. 

for  4  pers. 

Per  Sour 
2  fr.  50  c. 

2  fr.  75  c. 

3  fr.  —  c. 

Jieturti  Money 
j   1  fr.  —  c. 

j  2  fr.  —  c. 

In  hiring  by  time,  the  whole  of  the  first  hour  must  always  be 
paid  for,  after  which  the  time  may  be  reckoned  by  spaces  of  5  min. 


h 

o 

4) 

a, 
a 


Kinntee : 


>i 

2 
2 


fr.  .  . 
fr.  25 
fr.  50 
fr.  75 


3  fr. 


fr.c. 

20 
20 
25 
25 
25 


10 


fr.c. 

40 
"46 
„50 
»60 


U 


fr.c. 


BO 


26 


fr.c. 

»  TO 
:'75 

»  95 


fr.c. 

.  86 
95 
05 
15 
25 


80 


fr.c. 

i& 

1  25 
1  40 

1  50 


86    40 


fr.c. 


20 
35 
50 

eo 

1  75 


fr.c. 

1  35 
1  50 
1  70 
1  86 
1  • 


46 


fr.c. 


50 
70 
90 
10 
26 


60 


fr.c. 

1  70 

1  90 

2  10 
2  80 
2  50 


66 


fr.c. 

1  86 

2  10 
2  90 
2  66 
2  75 


The  same  charge  is  made  for  luggage  in  cabs  of  either  of 
the  above  classes :  for  1  box  25  c,  2  boxes  50,  3  or  more  75  c. 
The  driver  is  bound  to  place  it  on,  and  remove  it  from,  the 
vehicle.    No  charge  for  small  articles  taken  inside. 

The  following  places  are  beyond  the  fortifications:  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  Bois  de  Yincennes,  and  the  parishes  of  Ghareuton,  Les 
Pr^s  St.  Qervais,   St.  Mand^,  Montreuil,  Bagnolet,   Bomainville, 
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Pantin,  Aubervilliers ,  St.  Ouen,  St.  Denis,  Glichy,  Neuilly, 
Boulogne,  Issy,  Vanves,  Montrouge,  Arcueil,  Gentilly,  Ivry, 
and  Yincennes.  The  driver  is  bound  to  drive  to  any  of  the  en- 
trances of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  (Porte  Maillot,  Dauphine,  etc.) 
\¥ithout  additional  payment  and  without  demanding  return-money. 

Stands  at  the  Madeleine,  in  all  the  principal  Boulevards,  in 
the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  Place  de  la  Bastille,  du  Palais  Royal, 
St.  Sulpice,  de  la  Concorde,  Louvois,  du  Louvre,  on  the  quays, 
and  at  all  the  railway-stations. 

If  a  cab  is  sent  for  and  kept  waiting  more  than  ^4  ^'m  ^^^ 
charge  for  1  hr.  must  be  paid;  if  it  is  sent  back  at  once,  half 
a  course,  or  if  after  ^/^hi.,  a  whole  course  must  be  paid  for. 

If  the  cab  be  hired  for  a  course,  the  driver  may  select 
his  own  route;  if  h  Vheure,  he  must  obey  the  directions  of  his 
employer.  If  one  of  the  passengers  alights  before  the  termination 
of  the  course,  no  additional  charge  can  be  made,  unless  luggage 
placed  outside  the  vehicle  be  also  removed,  in  which  case  one 
hour  must  be  paid  for. 

If  the  cab  is  engaged  before  12.30  at  night  the  day~charges 
only  can  be  demanded ,  if  before  6  (or  7)  a.  m.  the  night-charges 
must  be  paid,  although  the  drive  be  prolonged  beyond  these  limits. 

Drivers  are  not  bound  to  convey  passengers  beyond  the  forti- 
fications between  midnight  (or  in  winter  10  p.m.)  and  6  a.m. 

If  the  horses  have  been  used  beyond  the  fortifications  for 
2  consecutive  hours,  the  driver  may  demand  a  rest  of  20  min. 
at  the  expense  of  the  hirer.  If  a  carriage  is  engaged  beyond  the 
fortifications  to  return-  to  the  town,  the  town-charges  alone  can  be 
exacted;  in  the  reverse  case,  the  increased  rate  is  paid  from  the 
time  when  the  fortifications  are  passed. 

For  a  drive  to  a  theatre,  concert,  or  ball,  the  fare  must  be  paid 
in  advance. 

Gratuities  cannot  be  demanded  by  the  drivers ,  but  it  is  usual 
to  give  20c.  per  drive,  or 25-50  c.  per  hour,  in  addition  to  the  fare. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  exploring  Paris  expeditiously  and 
comfortably  are  recommended  to  hire  a  Voiture  de  Grande  Remise 
(without  a  number)  by  the  day  (25-30  fr.),  or  by  the  week.  Appli- 
cation should  be  made  at  the  offices  of  the  Gompagnie  Q^n^rale 
des  Voitures,  Place  duThtf&treFran^ais  1,  or  Rue  Basse  duRempart 
(Boulevard  des  Capucines)  50  bis,  or  Boul.  Montmartre  17. 

6.  Omnibuief.    Tramways. 

The  Parisian  omnibus,  tramway,  steamboat,  and  railway  services 
for  city  and  suburban  communication  are  admirably  arranged,  and, 
if  properly  used,  enable  the  visitor  to  save  so  much  time  and 
money,  that  it  will  repay  him  to  study  the  various  routes  and  'cor- 
respondances".  The  accompanying  plan  of  omnibus  lines  will  be 
found  useful,  but  its  perfect  accuracy  cannot  be  guaranteed,  as 
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changes  sre  constantly  taking  place.  The  traveller  is  therefore 
advised  to  purchase  the  latest  IHnSraire  des  Omnibus  et  Tramways 
dans  Paris  (1  fr.)  at  one  of  the  omnihus  offices. 

Omnibntei.  Omnibuses  cross  the  city  in  every  direction. 
There  are  32  diiferent  lines ,  distingnisfaed  by  thid  letters  of  the 
alphabet  (from  A  to  Z,  and  from  AB  to  AH),  by  the  names  of  their 
destinations ,  and  by  the  colour  of  their  lanterns  and  that  of  the 
vehicles  themselves.  In  the  following  list  the  starting-point  and 
destination  of  each  are  furnished  with  references  to  the  omnibus  plan, 
except  when  they  are  beyond  its  limits,  in  which  case  the  direction 
of  the  route  is  indicated  (as  in  the  case  of  Auteuil). 


^^ 


Startiag  Point 


9«itiiiatio]i 


Omaibiia 


XAntem 


fA.  Auteuil  (to  the  W., 
or  left  of  A,  3) 

B.      Trocad^ro  (A,  8) 

to.  Porte  Mbillbt  (W. 
of  A,  2) 

D.      Lea  Ternes  (A,  1) 

B.      MfldeUine  (G,  2,3) 

F.  Place  Wftgram  CB,2) 

G.  BatignoUes  (G,  2) 

H.     Clichy   (C,    1) 

I.       Place  Pigaile  (D,  1) 

J.       Montmartre,   Bonl. 

de  Bochechoaart 

(E,  1) 
K.     Montsouris    (Park 

of^beIowD,E,6) 
L.      Villette  (Abattoirs : 

F,  1) 
X.     Lac  St.  Fargean 

(Belleville ;  G,  2) 
N.     Belleville  (G,  2) 

0.      M^nilmoniant 

(G,  3) 
P.      Charonne  (to  the  £. 

of  H,  3) 
a.      Plaisance  (B,  6) 
B.      Avenue  de  Wagram 

(A,  2) 
B.      Porte  de  Charenton 

(G,  H,  6) 
T.      Gared'0rl^ans(F,6) 

TJ.      Porte  d'lvry  (to  the 

S.  of  E,  6) 
V.      PI.  du  Mr.ine  (Boul. 

Vatigirard ,    Mar- 

ch€    aux    Pores ; 

B,  8,  4) 


Hadeleine  (C,  2,  3) 

Gare  de  TEst  (E,  2) 
Hdtel  de  Ville  (B,  4) 

BoqI.     des   Filles-dn- 

Galvaire  (F,  8) 
Bastille  (F,  4) 
BasUUe  (F,  4) 
Jar  din  des  Plantes 

(E,  5) 
Od^on  (D,  5) 
Halle   aux  Vins   (£,  5) 
Port  Eoyal  (D,  6) 


Gare  du  Nord  (G,  1) 

St.    Germain  des   Pr^s 

(D,  4) 
Arts  et  Metiers  (E,  3) 

Louvre  (Bue  du  Louvre: 

D.3) 
Gare  Montparnasse  (G,5) 

Place  ditalie  (E,  6) 

Hdtel  de  Ville  (E,  4) 
Bastille  (F,  4) 

Gh&teau  d'Ean  (F,  3) 

Souare  Montholon   (D, 

B,  2) 
Hallos  Oe0trale»(D,E,  3) 

Ghemin  de  Fer  du  ITord 
(B,  1) 


yellow 

yellow 
yellow 

yellow 

yellow 
dark-brown 
pale-brown 

yellow 

green 

yellow 


yellow 

yellow 

dark-brown 

green 

green 

yellow 

dark-green 
green 

yellow 

yellow 

yeSlow 

pale-brown 


red 

red  and  green 
red 

red 

red 

red 

green 

red 
red 
red 


green  and  red 

red 
red  and  green 

red 
red  and  green 

red 

red 
violfet  and  red 

red  and  white 

red 

green  and  red 

green  and  red 


t  The  omnibuses  on  Boutes  A  and  G  do  not  drive  through  tli« 
Avenue  des  Champs  Elys^s  in  the  afternoons  (week  days  3-6,  Sundays 
2-7),  but  through  the  Bue  da  Faubourg  St.  Honord  and  other  side  streets. 
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starting  Point 


Destination 


Omnibna 


Lantern 


X. 


T. 
Z. 


Gare  St.  Lazare  (Rue  da 

Havre;  C,  2) 
Porte    St.    Martin 

CE,  2,  3) 
Bastille  (F,  4) 
La  Bourse  (D,  3) 

Champs -Elys^cfl  (C,  3) 

Chateau  d'Eau  (F,  3) 
Pont  St.  Michel  (D,E,  4) 

Courcelles  (A,  1) 
Louvre  (D,  3) 

Piaee  St.  Sulpice  (D,  4) 


yellow 

pale-brown 

pale-brown 
green 

green 

green 
green 

green 
dark-brown. 

green 


green  and  red 

red  and  white 

green 
greea 

red  and  green 

green 
green 

red 
red  and  white 

orange-colour 


Vaugirard  (R.  Ger- 

bert;  B,  6) 
Grenelle    (Rue    du 

Theatre,  A»  5) 
Grenelle  (A,  6) 
Passy  (to  tibe  W.  of 
A.  2) 
AO.  Petite  Villette 

(G,  H,  1) 
AS.  £coleMilitaire(B,4) 
AE.   Forges  d'lvry 
(below  G,  6) 
A7.  Pantheon  (D,  6) 
AO.  Vaugirard  (below 

A,  6) 
AH.  Autenil  (to  the  W. 
of  A,  5) 

All  these  Hues  are  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Compagnie  OenSralA  des 
Omnibua.  The  admirable  organisation  of  the  serrice  nuikes  these  Te- 
hides  very  oonyenient,  especially  since  the  extension  of  thetram*way 
system,  with  the  cars  of  which  the  omnibuses  now  correspond.  There 
are  about  700  vehicles  in  daily  use  from  8  a.m.  till  midnight,  and 
at  almost  any  part  of  the  lines  an  omnibus  passes  OTery  five  minutes. 

The  first  and  most  important  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that ,  at 
all  the  principal  stations ,  with  a  view  to  ensure  fair  play  and  pre- 
vent crowding,  intending  passengers  are  furnished  at  the  offloe  in 
the  order  of  their  arrival  with  numbered  tickets  (numeros).  As 
soon  as  the  omnihus  appears,  places  are  assigned  to  the  ticket-hold- 
ers in  order ;  when  the  omnibus  is  ^eomplef  it  drives  off ,  and  the 
disappointed  ticket-holders  have  to  wait  for  the  next. 

The  fares  for  all  the  above  routes  are  the  same,  30  c.  inside, 
and  15  c.  outside  (impiriale).  If  the  omnibus  does  not  go  in  the 
direct  route  to  the  passenger's  destination,  he  may  apply  to  the 
conductor  for  a  ^eorrespondanee'  with  the  line  which  will  convey 
him  thither.  He  will  then  receive  a  ticket,  and  will  be  set  down 
at  the  point  where  the  two  lines  cross.  Here  he  proceeds  to  the 
omnibus-bureau,  receives  a  number,  which,  without  additional  pay- 
ment, entitles  him  to  a  seat  in  the  first  omnibus  going  in  the 
desired  direction ,  and  finally  gives  up  his  ticket  to  the  conductor 
of  the  latter.  Outside  passengers  are  not  entitled  to  eorrespon- 
dance,  unless  they  pay  full  fare  (30  c).  Some  of  the  lines  do  not 
give  'correspondanoes'  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

TramwaTBf  or  CTiemins  de  Fer  Amiricains.  Paris  now  possesses 
a  complete  network  of  tramway  lines,  corresponding  with  each  other 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  omnibuses,  and  divided  into  the  Tram- 
ways de  la  Compagnie  des  Omni6t«s,  the  Tramtoays  Nerd,  the  Tram- 
ways 8ud,  and  the  Chemm  de  Fer  Amirieain  du  Louvre  h  Versailles 
(correspondanee  15  o.).  The  tramway  cars  on  the  lines  to  Ver- 
sailles, St.  Cloud,  Yincennes,  and  Charenton,  and  those  within  the 
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city  proper  are  large  and  caml)rou8  vehicles  of  an  antiqnated  type, 
with  ^imp^riales'  or  outside  places  to  which  ladies  are  admitted. 
Those  on  the  other  lines  resemble  the  cars  of  most  other  towns.  A 
number  of  them  are  now  worked  by  steam.  The  fares  within  the 
fortifloations  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  omnibuses,  those  for 
places  beyond  the  fortifications  are  given  in  the  following  table. 
Correspondancea  are  supplied  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
omnibuses,  but  a  small  additional  payment  (usually  10  c.)  is  gene- 
rally required  on  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  city. 


Btartiag  Point 

Destination 

Farea 
Inside   Outside 

Louvre  (D4) 

Versailles 

1  fr.t 

1  fr.  + 

ca 

0 

0 

a 

o 

la 
« 

0 

O 

& 

<« 

a 

o 


TA.  Louvre  (D,  4) 

TB.  Louvre  (D,  4) 

T  0.  Louvre  (D,  4) 

TD.  Place  de  d'Etoile  (A,  2) 

T  E.  La  Villette  (G,  2) 

TF.  Halles  Centrales  (£,  3) 

TO.  Montrouge  (beyond 

C,D,  6) 
T  H.  La  ChapeUe  (B,  1) 
TI.  St.  Ouen  (E,  1) 
T  J.  Louvre  (D,  4) 
T  K.  Louvre  (D,  4) 
TL.  Bastille  (F,  4) 

TM.  Place  Walhubert  (F,  5) 

T  N.  Rue  Tronchet  or  Boul. 
Ilaussmann  (C,  2) 
Louvre  (I),  4) 


u 
o 

>. 
IS  \ 

s 
t 


1.  Etoile  (A,  2) 

2.  St.  Angustin  (C,  2) 

3.  Ch&teau  d'Eau  (F,  3) 

4.  Ch&teau  d'Eau  (F,  3) 

5.  St.  Augustin  (6,  2) 

6.  Etoile  (A,  2) 

7.  PI.  Clichy  or  i«oncey  (C,  1) 

8.  La  Chapelle  (E,  F,  1) 

9.  PI.  Clichy  or  Moncey(C,l) 

10.  St.  Augustin  (C,  2) 


CO 

s 

u 
EH 


/ll.  Etoile  (A,  2) 
12.  St.Gerinain  desPr^s  (D,  4) 
18.  Hontparnasse  (C,  5) 

14.  Bastille  (F,  4) 

15.  St.0ennaindesPr^s(D,4) 

16.  Square  Cluny  (£,  4) 

17.  Place  Walhubert  (F,  6) 

18.  Place  du  Trone  (H,  6) 

19.  Place  Walhubert  (F,  5) 

20.  Vanves  (A,  6) 


St.  Cloud  (W.  of  A,  4) 
Sevres  (W.  of  A,  4) 
Yincennes  (£.  of  H,  5) 
La  Villette  (G,  2) 
Place  du  Trdne  (H,  5) 
Vincennes  (E.  of  H,  5) 
Gare  de  1  Est  (E,  2) 

Square  Monge  (E,  5) 
La  Bastille  (F,  4) 
Passy  (A,  4) 
Charenton  (G,  6) 
Pont  de   TAlma,   Rive 

Gauche  (B,  3) 
Place  de  TAlma,   Rive 

Droite  (A,  B,  8) 
La  Huette  or  Passy  (A,  4) 

Pont  d'l^na  (A,  3,  4) 


Suresnes  (W.  of  A,  2) 
Neuniy  (W.  of  A,  1) 
Pantin  (E.  of  G,  1) 
Anbervilliers  (above 

F,  G,  1) 
Courbevoie  (W.  of  A,  3) 
Courbevoie  (W.  of  A,  3) 
St.  Denis 
St.  Denis 
Genevilliers-Asni^res 

(B,  1) 
Levallois-Perret  (above 

A,  1) 


Hontparnasse  (C,  5) 
Fontenay(Chatillon;C,6) 
Bastille  (F,  4) 
Charenton  (G,  6) 
Vanves,  Issy  (A,  6) 
Ivry,  Vitry  (E,  F.  6} 
Villejuif  (below  E,  6) 
Montreuil  (E.  of  II,  4) 
Place  du  Trdne   (H,  5) 
Avenue  d'Antin  (B,  3) 


50  cf 

50  C.+ 

50  cf 

50  C.+ 

40  c. 

20  c. 

30  c. 

15  c. 

30  c. 

15  c. 

30  c. 

15  c. 

30  c. 

16  c. 

30  c. 

15  c. 

40  c. 

20  c. 

30  c. 

15  c. 

40  c. 

2i)  c. 

30  c. 

15  c. 

30  c. 

15  c. 

30  c. 

15  c. 

30  c. 

15  c. 

45  c. 

30  c. 

30  c. 

20  c. 

4)  e. 

20  c. 

40  c. 

20  c. 

55  c. 

30  c. 

30  c. 

20  c. 

50  c. 

25  c. 

50  c. 

36  c. 

50  c. 

25  c. 

30  c, 

20  c. 

30  c. 

16  c, 

60  c. 

30  c. 

30  c. 

16  c. 

50  c. 

25  c. 

40  c. 

20  c. 

40.  60  c. 

20,  30  c 

50  c. 

25  c. 

40  c. 

20  c. 

30  c. 

16  c. 

t  On  Sundays  and  holidays  26  c.  more. 
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7.    Biyer  Steamboats. 

The  Bateaux- Omnibus ,  or  small  screw-steamers  which  ply  on 
the  Seine,  are  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  traveller  in  fine 
weather ,  as  they  afford  a  good  view  of  the  qnays  and  banks  of  the 
river ;  but  being  small ,  they  are  apt  to  be  crowded  and  uncomfort- 
able.   They  are  commonly  known  as  ^Mouches'  and  ^Hirondelle8\ 

There  are  three  different  services:  (1)  From  the  Pont  National 
or  Pont  deBercy  Ceinture  at  theE.  side  of  the  ^Enceinte'  or  fortifica- 
tions to  Point  du  Jour  on  theW.  side  of  the  Enceinte ;  (2)  From  Pont 
de  Bercy  Ceinture  toCharenton;  (3)  From  the  Pont  Royal,  opposite 
the  Tuileries,  or  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  to  Sevres,  -St.  Cloud, 
Longchamp,  and  Suresnes.  The  boats  on  the  third  line  ply  in  spring 
and  summer  only.    There  is  no  system  of  correspondance. 

The  fares  on  the  first  and  second  lines  are  the  same  for  the' whole 
or  part  of  the  distance. 

I.  City  Service.  From  the  Pont  de  Bercy-CeitUure  y  or  Pont 
National,  to  Auteuil,  Point  du  Jour,  every  10  minutes  from  7  or 
8  a.m. (according  to  the  season)  to  8  or  8. 30  p.m.  Fare  15 c,  Sun- 
days 25  c. 

Stations  (EscaUs) :  — 

1.  Pont  National  (right  bank) ;  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Ceinture. 

2.  Quai  de  la  Oare  (left  bank),  near  the  Orleans  goods-station. 

3.  Pont  de  Bercy  (r.  bank) ,  Bercy  and  Lyons  goods-station. 

4.  Pont  d^Austerlitz  (1.  bank),  Lyons  and  Orleans  stations. 

5.  Pont  de  la  ToumeUe  Q.  bank);  Halle  aux  Vins  (p.  43), 
Boulevard  St.  Germain  (p.  lUX),  and  He  St.  Louis  (p.  211). 

6.  Quai  de  la  Qrlve  (r.  bank) ;  H6tel  de  Ville  (p.  171),  Notre 
Dame  (p.  212). 

7.  Le  CMteUt  (r.  bank) ;  Place  du  Chltelet  fp.  170),  Boulevard 
de  Stfbastopol  (p.  170)^  Palais  de  Justice  (p.  21o). 

8.  Pont  des  Saints-P^es  or  du  Carrousel  (1.  bank);  Institut 
(p.  255),  Louvre  (p.  90),  Palais  Royal  (p.  87). 

9.  Pont  Royal  (r.  bank,  below  the  bridge);  starting-point  of 
the  St.  Cloud  and  Suresnes  boats  (see  below),  near  the  Tuileries 
(p.  148)  and  Rue  du  Bac  (p.  259). 

10.  Pont  de  la  Concorde  (r.  bank);  Champs  Elystfes  (p.  156), 
Corps  L^gislatif  (p.  260). 

11.  Pont  des  Invalides  (r.  bank);  Champs  Elystfes,  H6tel  des 
Invalides  (p.  262). 

12.  Pont  de  VAlma  (1.  bank);  Champ  de  Mars  (p.  268), 
Ecole  Militaire  (p.  267). 

13.  Troeadero  (p.  268). 

14.  Quai  de  Pcwst/ (r.  bank) ;  Trocadtfro  (p.  268),  Passy  (p.  31). 

15.  Pont  de  Orenelle  (i.  bank);  Auteuil  (p.  31),  Passy,  Bois 
de  Boulogne  (p.  162). 

16.  Quai  de  Javel  (r.  bank);  Grenelle  (p.  32). 
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17.  Quai  iVAuteuU,  PouU  <2u/otir(^ff.ba9k);  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
Chemin  de  Fer  de  Ceinture  (p.  31). 

n.  From  Charenton  to  the  Pont  de  Beroy-Ceintnre. 

Fare  15  c.  on  Sundays  20  c. 

Sutions :  1.  Charmton  (r.  bank ;  p.  209) ;  2.  Alfort  Vme(l.  bank); 
3.  Le$  CarrUrea  (r.  bank);  4.  Ivry  [1.  bank;  p.  313);  5.  Pont 
National  (i.  bank;  p.  29). 

m.  From  the  Pont  Boyal  to  S^vrei,  St.  Cloud,  and  Snretnef. 

Fares.  Between  the  Pont  Royal  or  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  and 
Suresues,  or  (^on  race  days)  Longchamp,  50  c,  on  Sundays  and  festi- 
vals 75  c.  j  to  Auteull  20  c,  Sundays  25  c,  etc.  The  fares  are 
sometimes  changed,  and  the  traveller  is  therefore  recommended  to 
consult  the  bills  at  the  stations  or  on  the  steamboats. 

Departures  every  hour,  from  the  Pont  Royal  from  9  a.  m. ,  and 
from  Suresnes  from  7.  15  a.  m. ;  on  Sundays  oftener. 

Stations:  Pont  Royal  (above  the  bridge;  r.  bank),  Quai  des 
Tuiieiies,  Pont  de  la  Concorde ,  Pout  des  Invalidos  (r.  bank),  Pont 
de  TAlma  (r.  bank),  Trocad^ro,  Quai  de  Passy,  Pont  de  Grenelle 
(r.  bank),  Qua!  d' Auteull,  Billancourt,  Bas*Meudon,  Sevres  (p.  299), 
St.  Cloud  (p.  297),  Longchamp  (p.  164),  Suresnes  (p.  276). 

The  following  temporary  lines,  with  special  landing-stages,  have 
been  organised  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  ('Ex- 
position'). 

1.  From  Pont  d^Austeriitz  to  Pont  d'ISnay  and  back.  Stations: 
Pont  Sully,  Quai  des  Tuileries,  Pont  de  la  Concorde. 

2.  From  the  H6iel  de  VilU  to  Pont  d'lena,  and  back.  Stations : 
Quai  des  Tuileries,  Pont  de  la  Concorde. 

3.  From  the  Quai  des  TuiUries  to  Pont  d'Una,  and  back.  Station : 
Pont  de  la  Concorde. 

8.  Chimin  de  Fer  de  Oeinture. 

The  'Chemin  de  Fer  de  Ceinture'  is  a  railway  forming  a  complete 
circle  round  Paris,  vrithin  the  line  of  the  fortifications,  and  connect- 
ing the  different  suburbs.  The  length  of  the  line  is  ^3  M. ,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  frequency  of  the  stoppages  the  circuit  is  not  performed 
In  less  than  2  hrs.  5  mlu. 

Travellers  may  avail  themselves  of  this  railway  to  visit  points 
of  interest  in  the  suburbs ,  such  as  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Pdre 
Lachaise ,  and  the  Buttes-Chaumont,  while  those  who  have  leisure 
will  find  it  interesting  to  make  the  con^lete  circuit  of  the  city. 
On  every  side  of  the  town  except  the  W.  the  line  runs  between 
walls  or  through  deep  cuttings  and  tunnels.  The  seats  on  the  out- 
side ('imp^riale^  of  each  carriage  are  very  draughty,  and  pleasant 
in  hot  weather  only. 

The  principal  station  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  Chemin  de 
Fer  de  Ceinture  is  the  Oare  de  V  Quest  Bive  Drotte,  or,  as  it  is  usual- 
ly called,  the  Oare  St,  Lasare(p.  33),  and  there  are  27  other  stations. 
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Pa&seugez8  piay  also  takfi  their  places  at  the  stations  Montpar- 
nasae  (p.  34),  Sceaux  (p.  34),  Orleans  (p.  34),  Lyons  (p.  34), 
YiiioeEUQ£9  (p.  34),  and  Nord  (p.  34),  which  are  connected  with 
the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Ceinture.  —  Through-booking  to  stations  on 
other  lines  (Versailles,  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  etc.)  is  only  possible 
at  a  few  stations  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Ceinture.  As  a  rule 
fresh  tickets  have  to  be  taken  when  carriages  are  changed.  Car- 
riages are  always  changed  at  CourcelUs,  except  in  the  case  of  trains 
starting  from  St.  Lazare  and  proceeding  towards  the  W. 

Trains  run  in  both  directions  every  Y^  ^^-  >  from  6 a.m.  to  9p.m. 
on  the  circuit  towards  the  left  (W.),  and  from  6.  15  a.m.  to  6.  45 
p.m.,  and  then  at  7,  7.  30,  S,  8.  30,  an4  9  p.m.  on  the  circuit 
towards  the  right  (B.).  To  Auteuil  and  Ouest-Ceinture  there  are 
(between  10.  45a.m.  and  3.45  p.m.,  and  between  7.  15  and  10.  15 
p.m.)  trains  at  the  quarter  past  and  the  quarter  before  each  hour, 
in  addition  to  the  half  hour  trains,  so  that  on  this  part  of  the  line 
four  trains  run  every  hour  in  each  direction.  The  fare  for  the 
complete  circuit  is  85  c.  in  the  flrst,  and  55  c.  in  the  second  class, 
and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  1  fr.  10  c.  or  70  c  The  fares  from 
one  intermediate  station  to  another  are  40  and  30  c.  (Sundays  and 
holidays  65  and  45  c),  if  the  distance  does  not  exceed  11 1/2  ^«  0^ 
half-circuit);  and  60  and  50  c.  (or  80  and  60  c.)  for  distances  ex- 
ceeding IIV2  ^*  —  ^^^  Indicaieur  d€9  Chemim  de  Fer  should, 
however,  be  consulted  in  case  of  slight  alterations. 

The  stations  on  the  circuit  towards  the  left  (W.),  viz.  St. 
Lazare- Auteuil-Courcelles-Ceinture,  are  as  follows :  — 

li/4  Hf.  l^eiBatignolXes^  where  the  St.  Germain,  Normandy,  and 
Versailles  lines  diverge. 

l''/gM.Cou&CBLi<BS-LEVAi«i«oi8.  The  village  of  Levallois  is  outside 
the  foitiflcatlons.    Passengers  for  Clichy  or  Bellevilhs  change  here. 

31/8  M.  PorU'MaiUot'NeuiUy,  see  p.  161. 

33/4  M.  Avent^e  du  BoU  de  BotUogne,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  by  the  Porte  Dauphine  ,  not  far  from  the  lakes.  The 
line  now  passes  through  a  cutting  and  skirts  the  pretty  grounds  of 
the  Chateau  de  la  Muette, 

4  M.  Avenue  du  Trocad4rQj  station  for  the  Exhibition,  on  the 
Avenue  d^Eylau,  Y2  ^*  ^'^^  ^^^  Palais  du  Trocad^ro. 

43/g  M.  Pa$syy  a  quarter  with  numerous  pleasant  villas.  A 
little  farther  on,  the  line  passes  the  ViUa  Montmorency  on  the  right. 

5^/9  M.  Antenil,  another  suburb  with  numerous  villas,  at  the  S. 
end  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  near  the  new  race-course  (p.  164). 

From  this  point  to  Vaugirard  the  line  is  interesting ,  both  in  an 
engineering  point  of  view,  and  on  account  of  the  views  it  affords. 
For  11/4  M.  it  is  carried  along  a  handsome  viaduct  of  stone.  Ou 
the  right,  beyond  th9  fortifloationB,  are  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ,  Mont 
Val<^rien,  St.  Cloqd  with  its  park,  the  wooded  heights  of  Savres  and 
Meudon,  Issy,  etc. 
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6I/4  M.  Point'du-Jour.  Beyond  this  point  the  view  becomes 
still  more  picturesque ,  embracing  the  course  of  the  Seine  for  a 
considerable  distance  and  the  city  itself  to  the  left,  and  the  Re  de 
Blllancourt  and  Sfevres  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  Seine  is  now 
crossed  by  an  imposing  bridge. 

G^g  M.  OrenelUj  where  a  branch -line  diverges  to  the  Champ  de 
Mars  (Exhibition),  for  which  carriages  are  changed,  except  in  the 
special  through-trains  for  the  Exhibition.  The  line  now  crosses  an 
embankment,  whence  a  view  of  Paris  and  its  environs,  and  of  the 
village  of  Vanves  with  its  school,  is  obtained. 

71/2  M.  Vaugirard-Usy,  beyond  which  there  is  a  short  tunnel. 

8Yg  M.  Ouest-Gbintubb,  where  the  line  passes  under  the  Rive 
Gauche  railway,  and  where  passengers  bound  for  Versailles  change 
carriages. 

33/4  M.  Montrouge.  The  next  tunnel  intersects  the  catacombs. 
The  train  then  crosses  the  Sceaux  line  near  the  Sceaux-Geinture 
station. 

93/g  M.  La  Glacibbb  -  Gbntilly  ,  where  passengers  for  the 
Sceaux  railway  alight.  To  the  left  are  seen  the  Pare  de  Montsouris 
(p.  271),  and  the  dome  of  the  Val  de  Gr&ce  (p.  259).  The  train 
then  crosses  the  two  arms  of  the  Biftvre  (p.  248). 

lO^/g  M.  La  Maison Blanche y  not  far  from  the  Gobelins  (p.  247). 

117/gM.  Obl:6an8-Cbintubb,  where  the  line  intersects  the  Orleans 
railway.     The  train  now  crosses  the  Seine  by  the  Pont  National. 

I2Y2  M.  La  Rap:6b-Bbbcy,  ad^joining  the  Halle  aux  Vins.  The 
train  crosses  the  Lyons  line  and  the  Avenue  Daumesnil  by  a  viaduct. 
To  the  right  are  the  Bois  de  Yincennes  and  the  Lac  de  Daumesnil 
or  de  Gharenton. 

13Yg  M.  BBL-AfB,  above  the  Vincennes  railway. 

133/4  M.  Avenue  de  Vincennes.  On  the  left  lies  the  Place  du 
Trone  (p.  210). 

15  M.  Charonney  a  manufacturing  quarter,  beyond  which  the 
train  passes  through  a  long  tunnel  on  the  E.  side  of  P^re  Lachaise 
(p.  192"). 

155^  M.  Minilmontant.  A  long  tunnel  passes  under  part  of 
Belleville,  and  a  cutting  Intersects  a  comer  of  the  Buttes  Ghaumont 
(p.  202\ 

167/g  M.  BeUeville-ViUette  y  whence  the  Buttes  Ghaumont  may 
be  visited.  A  short  branch  diverges  hence  to  the  right  to  the  cattle- 
market  and  the  *abattoirs',  or  slaughter-houses  of  La  ViUette,  a  view 
of  which  is  obtained  as  the  train  crosses  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq.  The 
Abattoirs  (visitors  apply  to  the  porter ;  fee)  consist  of  64  different 
'pavilions',  covering  an  area  of  67  acres.  They  are  admirably  orga- 
nised and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  About  a  thousand  persons  are 
employed  here,  and  on  an  average  3000  oxen  and  cows,  1000  calves, 
and  10,000  sheep  are  slaughtered  every  week.  —  The  adjoining  Jlfar- 
chS-auX'Bestiaux,  or  cattle-market,  covers  an  area  of  250  acres,  and 
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is  capable  of  containing  about  6000  oxen,  3000  calves,  and  20,000 
sheep.  —  The  Canal  de  TOnrcq  is  important  for  the  small  craft 
navigating  the  Ourcq,  an  affluent  of  the  Marne,  as  it  connects  that 
river  with  the  Seine  and  cuts  oif  a  long  circuit.  Beyond  the  Bassin  de 
la  Villette,  to  the  W.  of  the  railway,  it  is  called  the  Canal  St.  Mar- 
tin, and  reaches  the  Seine  by  passing  under  the  Boulevard  Richard 
Lenoir  (p.  70)  and  the  Colonne  de  Juillet  (p.  69).  A  ramification 
of  this  canal  Is  the  Canal  St.  Denis  (p.  311). 

171/2  M.  Pont'de-Flandre.  The  Ligne  de  TEst  is  crossed ,  and 
the  Montmartre  becomes  visible. 

I83/4  M.  La  Chapblle  St.  Dbnis,  station  for  St.  Denis,  Enghien 
(p.  312),  and  Argenteuil  (p.  303).  To  the  left  are  the  goods-station 
of  the  Ligne  du  Nord,  and  the  Montmartre. 

193/8  M.  Boulevard  Omano. 

20  M.  Avenue  St.  Ouen.  A  branch  to  the  right  runs  to  the  Docks 
de  St.  Ouen. 

205/3  M.  Avenue  de  Clichy.  The  train  passes  under  the  Ouest  line. 

2V/g  M.  Courcbllbs-Cbinturb.  At  this  station  the  two  ends  of 
the  line  encircling  the  city  unite.  Passengers  returning  to  St.  Lazare 
alight  here,  enter  the  St.  Lazare  train  at  the  adjacent  Courcbllbs- 
Lbyallois  station ,  and  passing  BatignoUes  as  before ,  soon  reach 
the  (23  M.)  Qare  St.  Lazare. 

9.  Bailway  Stationi. 

The  numerous  railways  f  radiating  from  Paris  start  from  eight 
different  stations.  All  the  lines,  except  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de 
rOuest,  have  sub-offlces  {bureaux  succursales)  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  from  which  railway-omnibuses  run  in  connection  with  the 
trains.  Passengers  may  book  their  luggage,  and  in  some  cases  even 
take  their  tickets,  at  these  sub-offlces,  which,  however,  they  must 
generally  reach  55  min.  before  the  departure  of  the  train.  For  the 
Omnibus  de  FamiUe^  see  p.  1. 

The  ^Indicateur  dea  Chemins  de  Fer\  which  appears  every  Sun- 
day (price  50  c),  and  may  be  purchased  at  the  railway  stations 
and  omnibus  offlces,  gives  complete  information  regarding  all  trains. 

1.   Chemin  de  Fer  de  TOuest.    Two  Stations. 

(1).  Garb  St.  Lazarb,  Rue  St.  Lazare  110,  and  Rue  d* Amster- 
dam 9  (PI.  R,  18),  for  the  Lignes  de  Banlieue  (environs)  and  the 

t  Railway  station,  la  gave  (also  Veinbarcadkre)'^  booking-office,  le 
guichet  or  bureau;  first,  second,  or  third  class  ticket,  un  billet  de  pr emigre, 
de  seconde^  de  troisiime  classe;  to  take  a  ticket,  prendre  un  billet;  to 
register  the  luggage , /atre  enregi*trer  les  bagages;  luggage  ticket,  bulletin 
de  bagage;  waiting-room,  *alle  d*attenie;  refreshment* room,  le  btijfet  (third 
class  refreshment  room,  la  buvette)'^  platform,  le  quai;  railway  carriage, 
le  wagon;  compartment,  le  eompartiment^  le  coup^;  smoking  compartment, 
fumeurs;  ladies^  compartment,  dames  seules;  guard,  conducteur;  to  enter 
the  carriage,  monter  en  wagon;  take  your  seats!  en  voiture!  alight,  det- 
eendre;  to  change  carriages,  changer  de  voiture;  express  train  to  Calais, 
le  train  express  pour  Calais^  Vexpress  de  Calais. 
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Lignea  de  Normandie,  For  the  Banlieue  railway,  which  includes 
the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Ceinture,  and  the  lines  to  8t.  Oermainf 
AuteuUy  St.  Cloudy  Ver$aiUe8  (right  bank),  Argenteuil,  and  Ermontj 
the  entrance  is  in  the  Rue  St.  Lazare.  For  the  Normandy  line  to 
Havre,  Dieppe,  Rouen  (right  bank),  Cherbourg,  etc.,  the  entrance 
is  in  the  Rue  d'Amsterdam. 

For  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Ceinture,  which  encircles  Paris,  and 
connects  the  different  termini ,  and  of  which  the  Gare  St.  Lazare 
is  the  principal  station,  see  p.  30. 

(2).  Garb  Montpa&nassb  ,  Boulevard  Montparni^sse  44  (PI. 
B,  16),  for  the  Ligne  de  Banlieue,  Paris  to  Shvres  and  Fer- 
aailUi  (left  bank),  and  the  Lignes  de  Bretagne  to  Brest,  Le  Mana, 
Rennes,  Angers,  and  Nantes. 

n.  Chemin  de  Fer  d'Orlians.    Two  Stations. 

(1).  Gabb  d'Obl^ans,  Quai  d'Austerlitz  (PI.  B,  %),  for  the 
lines  to  Orlians,  Tours,  Bordeaux,  etc. 

Bureaux  Suecursales  (sub-offices):  —  Rue  St.  Honors  130;  Hue  Jcau- 
Jacques  Rousseau  18 ;  Rue  Kotre  Dame  des  Vicioires  28  \  Rue  de  Londres 
8y  Rue  Le  Peletier  6;  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Kazareth  90  j  Rue  de  Baby  lone 
17;  Place  St.  Sulpice  6;  Place  de  la  Madeleine  7. 

(2).  Gaiib  i>e  Scbaux,  Bouleyard  d'Enfer  (PI.  B,  20),  for  the 

local  lines  to  Sceaux  and  Orsay-Limours. 

Bureaux  Suecursales:  —  The  same  as  for  the  Gare  d'Orl^ans. 

m.  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Parii  k  Lyon  et  It  la  Miditerranie. 
Gabb  db  Lyon,  Boulevard  Mazas  20  (PI.  B,  25,  28).    Trains  to 
Fontainebleau,  Dijon,  Chdlon-sur-Sadne,  Mdcon,  Neuchdtel,  Geneva, 

Lyons,  Marseilles,  etc. 

Opposite  the  station,  towards  the  N.,  rises  the  Prison  Matas,  a  model . 
prison  containing  1260  cells  for  solitary  conflnement.     The   generals  and 
deputies   arrested  after  the  coup   d'dtat   in   1851   were  incarcerated  here, 
and  the  prison  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  dark  annals  of  the  Com- 
mune in  1871. 

Bureaux  Suecursales:  >-  Rue  ^e  Rambuteau  6;  Rue  Coq-Heron  6) 
Rue  de  Rennes  46^  Rue  St.  Lazare  88}  Rue  des  Petites  Ecuries  11. 

IV.  Chemin  de  Fer  de  I'Est.    Two  Stations. 

(1).  Gabb  db  l'Est,  or  db  Stuasbouro  ,   Place  de  Strasbourg 

(PI.  R,  24),  for  the  line  to  Nancy  s^nd.  Strasbourg,  and  for  the  branches 

to  Rheims,  Mayence,  Frankfort,  Metz,  Troyes,  Mannheim,  and  Bdle. 
Bureaux  Suecursales:  —  Rue  du  Bouloi  9;  Boulevard  de  S^bastopol 
84  \  Rue  Quincampoix  47  and  49 ;  at  the  Vineennes  Station ,  Place  de  la 
Bastille;  Place  St.  Sulpice  6;  Rue  Basse  du  Rempart  50  (in  the  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  near  the  Grand  Hdtel).  At  the  last  tickets  may  be 
obtained  for  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Northern  Italy. 

(2).  Gabb  db  Vincbnnbs,  Place  de  la  Bastille  (PI.  W,  25 ;  V), 
for  the  line  to  Vineennes  and  Brie-Comte'Robert. 

Bureaux  Suecursales:  —  Place  de  la  Bourse,  where  tickets  are  sold; 
Rue  Basse  du  Rempart  50  (BoiU.  des  Capucines). 

V.  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Kord.  Gabb  du  No&d,  Place  Rou- 
baix  18  (PI.  R,  24),  for  the  Lignes  de  Banlieue  to  8i.  Denis, 
Enghien,  etc. ;  and  for  the  Lignes  du  Nord  to  Soissons,  Rheims, 
etc.;  to  ChantUl/y,  Creil,  Amiens,  Boulogne^  Calais  (and  Lon- 
don")', and  to  Compilgne,  Brussels,  and  Cologne. 
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Bureaux  SuccursaUs  •■  —  In  the  Rue  da  Bivoli)  at  the  Hotel  da  Louvre, 
and  at  Nos.  170,  202,  226,  and  228*,  also  Rue  St.  Honor^,  Nos.  211  and 
223;  Rue  de  V Arcade  17 ;  at  tbe  Grand  Hdtel,  Boul.  des  Capueinas;  Boul. 
de  S^bastopolSS;  Place  de  la  Bourse  6^  Rue  Chariot  3^  Rue  St.  ttarUn 
326)  Rue  Bonaparte  59. 

10.    Foit  asd  Telecnraph  0£ft«ei. 

Post  OtOoe.  The  H6tel  des  Pastes ,  or  General  Post  Office ^ 
is  in  the  Rue  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  No.  55,  near  the  chuich 
of  St.  Eustaehe  (p.  179).  There  are  also  in  the  different  quarters 
of  the  town  39  Bureaux  d^Arrondhsement  and  21  Bureaux  des 
Communes  AnnexSes. 

The  following  are  the  39  Bdrsaux  d'^Arbondissbmskt,  or  District 
Offices.    (Meaning  of  the  asterisks,  see  below  and  p.  37.) 

i.  Arrand.  (Louvre) :  *"*Place  du  Theatre  Fran^ais  4  ^  *R.  de  Luxem- 
bourg 9',  "^R.  du  Pont  Neuf  17:  Quai  des  Orf^vres  14.  —  2.  Arrond. 
(Bourse):  **Place  de  la  Bourse  4;  •*R.  de  CWry  28 j  *B.  d'Antin  19.  — 
9.  Ammd.  (Temple):  ^&.  de  Turbigo  47-,  *Boul.  Beaumarchais  83:  *R. 
des  Vieilles-Haudriettes  4  &  6.  —  4.  Arrond.  (Hotel  de  Ville) :  R.  de  la 
Tacherie  4;  R.  St.  Antoine  170.  —  5.  Arrand.  (Pantheon):  *R.  Cardinal- 
Lemoine  28;  R.  Monge  88;  R.  des  Feuillantines  91.  — 6.  Arrond.  (Luxem- 
bourg): *R.  Serpente  18;  ^R.  Bonaparte  21;  R.  de  Vaugirard  38;  R.  du 
Cherche-ttidi  53.  ><  7.  Amrnd.  (Palais  Bourbon) :  «R.  St.  Dominique  56 
u.  164;  R.  de  Bourgogne  2.  —  8.  Arrond.  (Elysee):  *Place  de  la  Made- 
leine 2iB ;  *R.  d'Amsterdam  19 ;  R.  Montaigne  26 ;  Avenue  Josephine  42.  — 
S.  Arrond.  (Opera):  *R.  Taitbout  46;  *R.  Milton  1.  —  10.  Arrond.  (St. 
Laurent):  *R.  d^Enghien  21;  Boul.  de  Magenta  3;  R.  des  Ecluses  St. 
Martin  4.  —  11.  Arrond.  (Popincourt) :  Boul.  Richard  Lenoir  136;  Boul. 
VoHaire  105.  -^  12.  Arrond.  (ReulUy):  R.  d'Aligre  32;  Boul.  Mazas  19.  — 
13.  Arroad.  (Gobelins):  Boul.  de  THopital  26  (Qare  d'Orl^ans). 

The  offices  are  open  from  8  a.m.  till  8  p.m.  (on  Sundays  till 
5  p.m.).  Registered  letters,  letters  enclosing  money  or  valuahles, 
and  the  like,  a^e  not  received  for  dispatch  by  the  evening  trains 
after  4.  30  p.ni.,  except  at  the  General  Post  Office  and  at  the  district 
offloes  marked  with  two  asterisks ,  where  they  are  received  till  4. 
45  p.m. ;  excepting  also  at  the  offices  near  the  stations ,  mentioned 
on  p.  37,  where  such  packets  may  be  poated  till  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  starting  of  the  trains.  For  the  evening  mails  for 
ofdinary  letters,  see  p.  37. 

The  French  post-office  undertakes  the  transmission  of  letter^, 
written  papws,  and  printed  matter,  not  exceeding  3  kilogrammes 
(6^/5  lbs.)  in  weight,  (nd  samples  not  exeeeding  300  grammes 
(93/5  oz.)  in  weight  and  25  oentim^tres  (9^/4 in.)  in  length,  width, 
or  thickness.     Tiansmisaion  of  larger  pajrcels,  see  p.  37. 

The  Poste  Restante  Office  is  in  the  H6tel  des  Postes,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Pagevin  and  the  Rue  Coq-H^ron.  Travellers  may 
also  direct  poste  restante  letters  to  bo  addressed  to  any  of  the  dis- 
trict  offices.  In  ap^iug  for  letters,  the  written  01  printed  m^me, 
and  in  the  case  of  registered  letters ,  the  passport  of  the  addressee 
should  always  be  presented.  It  is,  however ,  preferable  to  desire 
letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  hotel  or  boarding-house  where  the 
visitor  intends  residing. 

3« 
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Fottag*  of  L«tt«rs,  Pott-Oards,  Fiiatod  Papers,  ete. 

I.  Within  France.  Since  iBt  May,  1878,  the  postal  regu- 
lations  have  been  slightly  altereed. 

Ordinary  Letters  within  France,  including  Corsica  and  Algeria, 
15  c.  per  15  grammes  prepaid,  25  c.  not  prepaid.  (The  silver  franc 
and  the  hronze  sou  each  weigh  5  grammes ;  15  grammes,  or  three 
of  these  coins,  are  equal  to  V2  oz.  English.) 

Registered  Letters  (lettres  enregisiries)  50  c.  extra.  For  letters  of 
valeur  diclarie  (the  value  enclosed  being  written  in  words  on  the 
outside  of  the  envelope,  and  the  envelope  being  securely  closed 
with  five  seals)  a  charge  of  50  c.  is  made  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
postage ,  besides  which  10  c.  must  be  paid  for  every  100  fr.  or 
fraction  of  100  fr. 

Post  Cards  10  c.  each. 

Printed  Papers  (imprimis  sous  bande) :  1  c.  per  5  grammes  np  to 
the  weight  of  20  gr. ;  5  c.  between  20  and  50  gr.,  above  50  gr.  5  c. 
for  each  50  gr.  or  fraction  of  50  gr.  The  wrapper  must  be  easily  remov- 
able, and  must  not  cover  more  than  one-third  of  the  newspaper.  — 
Newspapers  and  other  periodicals  published  at  least  once  monthly : 
2  c.  each  if  not  exceeding  25  gr. ;  above  that  weight  2  c.  per  25  gr. 
or  fraction  of  25  gr. 

PattemSy  Business  Papers ^  etc.,  5  c.  per  50  gr. 

II.  Fob,  Countbibs  bblonoino  to  the  Postal  Union,  viz.  the 
whole  of  Europe,  Egypt,  Morocco,  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, etc. 


Ordinary  letter,   of  15  gr.  jP«P»'^p;^,^ 

Registered  letters 

Ordinary  post-cards 

Registered  post-cards 

Newspapers,  printed  matter,  ( unregist. 
business  papers,  samples    \  registered 

Rates  for  lettres  chargSes  with  valeur  dSelarie  (see  above) :  For 
Qreat  Britain  ,  Germany ,  Belgium ,  Holland .  Luxembourg ,  and 
Switzerland,  postage  30  c.  per  15  gr.,  registration  fee  of  50  o.,  and 
20  c.  per  100  fr.  or  fraction  of  100  fr.  of  the  declared  value. 

The  maximum  valeur  dielarie  allowed  for  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  is  10,000  fr. ,  for  Luxem- 
bourg 2000  fr. 

Notice  of  the  delivery  of  a  registered  letter  to  the  addressee  {rf- 
cSpisse)  may  be  obtained  on  prepayment  of  a  fee  of  10  c. 

Post  Office  Orders  (mandais  de  poste)  for  Germany,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Switzerland  may  be  obtained  at  a  charge  of  20  c.  for  every 
10  fr.  or  fraction  of  10  fr.  —  The  maximum  sums  for  which  an  order 
is  obtainable  are  —  200  fr.  for  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Luxembourg, 


Europe,  etc. 

United  Stotes. 

25  c. 

35  c. 

50  c. 

TO  c. 

60  c.  extra 

50  c.  extra 

15  c. 

20  c. 

40  c. 

45  c. 

5  c.  per  50  gr. 

8  c.  per  50  gr. 

25  e.  extra 

25  c.  extra 
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252  fr.  for  England,  300  fr.  for  Switzerland  and  Italy,  350  fr.  for 
S-weden,  375  fr.  for  Germany,  376  fr.  25  c.  for  Holland  (colonies, 
3221/2  fr.  only),  and  391  fr.  50  c.  for  Denmark. 

Postage  Stamps  (timbres^poste)  are  sold  at  the  post-offices  and 
numerous  tobacco- shops. 

Letter  Boxes  at  the  tobacconists^,  on  a  number  of  public  build- 
ings, at  the  railway  stations,  and  in  the  streets  (pillar  letter-boxes). 

Delivery  and  Clearance  of  Letters. 

There  are  eight  deliveries  and  seTen  clearances  (eight  at  the 
district  offices,  see  below),  except  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  when 
there  are  five  deliveries  only,  and  the  seventh  clearance  is  made  at 
the  offices  only. 

The  clearances  for  the  evening-trains  are  as  follows :  — 

Street  letter-boxes  in  the  suburbs  at  4.  30  p.m. 

Suburban  post-offices  and  the  letter-boxes  in  the  city  at  5  p.m. 

At  the  city  offices  at  5.  30  p.m. 

At  those  offices  mentioned  at  p.  35  which  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk  at  5.  45  p.  m. 

At  the  General  Post  Office  and  the  district  offices  marked  with 
two  asterisks  6  p.m. 

Late  Letters.  If  too  late  for  the  last  clearance  of  the  boxes, 
letters  may  be  posted  from  5.  45  to  6  for  a  ta^ee  suppUmentaire  of 
20  c,  and  from  6  to  6.  15  for  40c.  at  the  offices  marked  with  one 
asterisk.  For  20  c.  additional,  letters  may  also  be  posted  from 
6  to  6.  15,  and  for  40  c.  from  6.  15  to  6.  30,  in  the  offices  mark- 
ed with  two  asterisks.  Lastly,  letters  are  received  at  the  General 
Post  Office  from  6.  30  till  7  for  an  additional  sum  of  60  c. 

Letters  may  also  be  posted  in  the  offices  at  the  proper  railway 
stations  nearly  up  to  the  last  moment  without  additional  pay- 
ment: —  For  the  N.  at  the  Gare  de  Nord;  for  the  E.,  at  the  office 
Rue  de  Strasbourg  10 ;  for  Lyons ,  Marseilles ,  Clermont ,  and  St. 
Etienne,  at  Boul.  Beaumarchais  83  and  Boul.  Mazas  19 ;  for  Agen, 
Bordeaux,  and  Nantes,  at  the  Gare  d^Orl^ans  and  Boul.  Beaumar- 
chais 83;  for  Brest,  at  Rue  dn  Cherche  Midi  53;  Tor  Havre  and 
Cherbourg,  at  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine  28. 

Letters  posted  at  the  street  letter-boxes  before  the  7th  clearance, 
or  at  the  offices  between  the  6th  clearance  and  4  a.m.  (4.  30  a.m. 
at  the  General  Post  Office),  are  either  delivered  in  Paris  early  in  the 
morning,  or  despatched  by  the  early  mail  trains. 

Complaints  are  attended  to  in  the  Bureau  des  Rebuts  et  Recla- 
mations, at  the  General  Post  Office,  open  from  9  a.m.  till  5  p.m., 
on  Sundays  till  2  p.m. 

Paioeli.  The  transmission  of  parcels  is  undertaken  by  private 
companies,  among  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Messa- 
geties  NationaleSy  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Yictoires  28;  Compagnie 
Qinifole  des  Messageries^    Rue  du  Bouloi  22;   Messageries   Pari- 
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sienne»y  Rue  Montmartre  47,  and  Place  des  Victoires  2.  The  Com- 
pagnie  GiniraU  des  TranaporU  Pariaient^  lately  formed,  receites 
parcels,  giving  a  receipt  for  them,  at  all  the  larger  omnibus  offices, 
forwarding  them  to  different  parts  of  Paris  by  omnibus,  and  also  to 
other  parts  of  France  and  to  foreign  countries. 

Large  articles  should  be  dispatched  by  means  of  the  Exp^dUeurs, 
or  goods-agents,  among  whom  the  following  may  be  recommended : 
M.  Hofmanny  Rue  du  Mail  18;  Camus  ^  Cie.y  Rue  du  Faubourg 
Poissonnidre  25 ;  F.  Kkmberij  Rue  Rocroy  3 ;  J.  Zebaume,  Rue  de 
Tr^vise  35,  bis  (for  Germany  and  Russia). 

Telegraph.  There  are  telegraph  offloea  in  all  the  principal 
streets,  open  (when  not  otherwise  marked)  from  8  a.m.  till  9  p.m. 
The  most  convenient  are  at  the  General  Post  Office,  Rue  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau  53 ;  Rue  de  Rivoli  17 ;  the  Bourse  (during  the 
day;  night  office  at  Place  de  la  Bourse  12);  the  Luxembourg; 
Mlnist^re  de  Tlnti^rieur,  Rue  de  Grenelie  St.  Germain  103  (day 
and  night);  Rue  St.  Lazare  112;  Avenue  des  Champs  Elys^es  33 
(till  midnight) ;  Rue  de  Lafayette  35,  corner  of  Rue  Laffttte ;  Grand 
Hotel ;  Boulevard  St.  Denis  16 ;  Gare  du  Nord  (till  midnight). 

Since  Ist  May,  1878  the  rate  for  telegrams  to  any  part  of  France 
has  been  5  c.  per  word,  the  minimum  charge  being  50  o. 

11.   Shopi,  Bazaars,  Markets. 

Shops.  With  the  exception  of  th'e  houses  In  the  aristocratic 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  there  are  few  buildings  in  Paris  which  have 
not  shops  on  the  ground-floor.  The  most  attractive  and  richly 
stocked  are  those  in  the  Boulevards,  especially  towards  the  W. 
end ,  in  the  Palais  Royal ,  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Avenue  de  TOp^ra, 
Rue  du  Quatre  Septembre,  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Rue  Yivienne,  and 
Rue  de  Rivoli. 

A  few  of  the  best  and  most  respectable  of  the  innumerable 
and  tempting  'magasins'  of  Paris  are  here  enumerated.  The 
prices  are  generally  somewhat  high,  and  not  always  fixed,  especially 
when  the  purchaser  is  not  thoroughly  versed  in  French. 

Alf^niue,  see  Electro-plate. 

^Abticlbs  DB  Yotaoe' :  Bazar  du  Voyage,  Boul.  des  Capuclnes 
17,  and  Place  de  TOp^ra  3,  one  of  the  most  attractive  shops  of 
the  kind ;  Au  V^part,  Avenue  de  TOp^ra  29 ;  Dock  du  Compemenl, 
Boul.  Poissonniere  14 ;  Moynaty  Place  du  Theatre  Fran^ais  3. 

Bonnets,  Ladies':  Mile.  Esther,  Rue  de  Richelieu  110;  Mme. 
Leroux,  Passage  Delorme  26,  near  the  Tuileries.  The  modistes  of 
the  Passage  du  Saumon  (PI.  W,  21 ;  /ii),  Nos.  68,  60,  58,  63,  sell 
bonnets  at  lower  prices.  Straw  hats:  Au  Palmier,  corner  of  the 
Rues  de  Richelieu  and  du  Quatre  Septembre. 

BooKSBLLEBS  (readiug-iooms,  etc.),  see  p.  43. 

BooTMAKSBS  ^&of  tier,  cordonnier;  boots  and  shoes,  chaussures) : 
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Roche,  Rue  de  Richelieu  69;  Detail ,  Passage  Jouffroy  46;  Tdlier, 
Rue  du  Faubourg  Polssonni^re  53.  —  For  Ladies:  Meier,  Rue 
Neuve  des  Petits  Champs  103 ,  and  Place  Vendome  26 ;  Jordan, 
Place  de  la  Madeleine  13 ;  Ferry ,  Rue  Scribe  11 ;  Chapelle,  Rue 
de  Richelieu  85 ;  A  la  Favorite,  Rue  de  Lafayette  1 ;  Petit,  Rue 
St.  Honortf  334 ;  Herber,  Rue  de  Richelieu  63,  Boul.  Poissonniftre  20, 
Rue  du  Bac  2,  and  Rue  St.  Lazare  103 ;  Tucker,  Rue  St.  Ho- 
nor^ 340,  and  BouL  des  Italiens  25. 

Boots  (ready-made):  Au  Prince  Eughne,  Rue  de  Turbigo  29, 
near  the  Boul.  de  S^astopol  (for  gentlemen) ;  A.  Fretin,  Rue  de 
Rennes  64  (repairs  executed). 

Bbonzes  (broTuea  (fart) :  Barbedienne ,  Boul.  Poissonni^re  30 ; 
Susse  Frlres,  Place  de  la  Bourse  31 ;  Qiroux,  Boul.  des  Gapucines  43 
(see  also  Toy-shops);  Livy,  Boul.  Montmartre  5,  near  the  Thtfatre 
des  Varitfttfs. 

Carpbts:  ^Braquenii,  Rue  Vivienne  16;  Choqueel,  next  door; 
Manufacture  d'Aubiuson,  Boul.  Montmartre  23,  and  Rue  de  Gram- 
mont  14. 

Chemists  and  Dbttgoists:  Grilhn,  Rue  de  Grammont  25; 
Pharmacie  Normale,  Rue  Drouot  19 ;  Des  Panoramcu,  Rue  Mont- 
martre 151 ;  Brou,  Rue  Richelieu  102 ;  Larote ,  Rue  Neuve  des 
Petits  Champs  26 ;  Rivihre,  Rue  de  la  Ohauss^e  d'Antin  68 ;  B^ral, 
Rue  de  la  Paix  14 ;  Hogg,  Rue  Castiglione  2 ;  Swann ,  Rue  Casti- 
glione  12 ;  Roberts  ^  Co.  (Shorthose),  Place  Venddme  23  (the  last 
four  are  English). 

China,  see  Glass. 

Chocolate  :  Marquis,  Passage  des  Panoramas  57-59,  and  Rue 
Yivienne  44 ;  Masson,  Boul.  de  la  Madeleine  9,  and  Rue  du  Louvre 
8 ;  Lombart,  Avenue  de  Choisy  75 ;  Compagnie  Coloniale,  Rue  de 
Rivoli  132,  and  Avenue  de  TOp^ra  19 ;  Compagnie  Fran^aise,  Boule- 
vard de  S^astopol  18;  Devink,  Rue  St.  Honors  175.  Suehard's, 
Minier's,  and  Ibled^s  chocolates  are  told  at  many  other  shops. 

CiOAKS.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco  ('caporal  ordi- 
naire* and  'sup^rieur')  and  cigars  is  a  monopoly  of  government. 
The  shops,  called  dibits  de  la  rSgie,  are  distinguished  by  their  red 
lamps.  The  prices  and  quality  are  the  same  everyv^here.  Good 
imported  cigars  (35  c.  and  upwards  each)  can  only  be  purchased 
at  the  principal  dep6t,  Qua!  d'Orsay  63,  and  at  the  Grand-H6tel. 
The  home-made  cigars  usually  smoked  are  the  Bordelais  at  5  c. 
each,  l^rangers  at  10  c. ,  Midianitos  at  20  e. ,  RSgalias  at  25  e. ,  and 
Londrhs  at  30  c. ;  there  are  also  Conchas  sold  at  1  fr.  60  o.  per 
packet  of  six,  and  Londrhs  extra  st  2  fr.  10  e.  per  packet  of  six. 
Cigarettes  2-5  o.  each.  Good  Oriental  tobacco  and  cigarettes  are  to  be 
had  at  Boul.  des  Italiens  32.  Passers-by  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
light  burning  in  every  tobacco-shop  without  making  any  puidiase. 

Clothing,  see  Tailors,  Millin«8,  etc. 

C0KFISE17&S  (comp.  p.  23):   Boissi^,  Baul.  des  Capuoines  7; 
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Siraudinj  Rue  de  la  Paix  17,  and  Rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin  54; 
Qouachey  Boul.  de  la  Madeleine  17;  Achard-Weiaey  Boul.  des  Ital- 
iens  17;  Terrier  ^  Rue  St.  Honors  254;  Bonriety  Rue  Vivienne 
31 ;  Au  fidtle  Berger^  Boul.  de  S^astopol  16  (noted  for  its  boxes 
of  'dragtfes'  or  mixed  bonbons);  Seugnot,  Rue  du  Bac  28. 

Delicacies  (preserved  meats,  etc. ;  comestibles) :  Chevet,  Pal- 
ais Royal  (see  p.  15);  Cuvillier,  Rue  de  la  Paix  16;  Potel  ^ 
Chabot,   Boul.   des  Italleiis  25;    Pottn,  Boul.  de  S^astopol  103. 

Drapery  (linen,  etc.) :  Qrande  Maison  de  Blanc ,  Boul.  des 
Capucines  6.  Also  iu  the  Magasins  de  Nouveaut^s,  etc.  (see  Haber- 
dashery). 

Dressmakers,  see  Milliners. 

Druggists,  see  Chemists. 

£lectro  -  Plate  (alfenidej :  Cristofle  ^  Cie. ,  Pavilion  de 
Uanovre,  at  the  corner  of  the  Boul.  des  Italiens  and  the  Rue  Louis 
le  Grand ;  dep6ts  of  the  same  firm  in  numerous  shops.  Also  various 
other  firms. 

Engravings  (estampes):  Ooupil  ^'  Cie.,  Boul.  Moutmartre  19, 
and  Place  de  TOp^ra ;  *  Martinet  (also  photographs),  Rue  de  Rivoli 
172,  opposite  the  Louvre,  and  Boul.  des  Capucines  12,  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  Grand  H6tel. 

Fancy  Articles,  see  'Articles  de  Voyage',  Toy-shops,  Bronzes, 
Leather;  also  Bazaars  (p.  42). 

Glass  (porcelain,  etc.):  A  VEscalier  de  Cristal,  Rue  Scribe  6, 
and  Rue  Auber  1 ;  Boutignyy  Boul.  des  Italiens  5  bis,  and  Passage 
des  Princes ;  Galerie  Moiitpensier  21  &  22  (Palais  Royal) ;  A  la 
Minagerey  bazaar,  see  p.  42. 

Glovers  (glove,  le  gant;  kid  glove,  gant  de  chevreau  or  de  peau 
de  chevreau,  or  gant  de  peau) :  Socieie  Veuve  Xavier  Jouvin  ^  Cie. , 
Boul.  des  Italiens  23,  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Choiseul ;  Jottvm  ^  Cie.y 
Boul.  des  Italiens  6,  near  the  Rue  Drouot;  Jugla,  No.  11,  and 
Bertin,  27,  in  the  same  boulevard. 

Goldsmiths  and  Jewellers:  very  numerous  and  tempting, 
especially  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  the  Palais  Royal. 

Haberdashery  ('Nouveaut^s^  etc.).  The  Orands  Magasins  des 
NouveauieSy  large  establishments  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  mate- 
rials for  ladies'  dress ,  haberdashery ,  laces ,  etc. ,  form  a  very  im- 
portant feature  of  modern  Paris,  and  owing  to  the  abundant 
choice,  moderate  price,  and  superiority  of  their  goods,  are  grad- 
ually superseding  the  smaller  shops.  The  two  largest  of  these 
establishments,  each  containing  an  Immense  selection  of  goods,  are 
the  Orands  Magasins  du  Louvre,  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Hotel 
du  Louvre  (p.  5),  and  Au  Bon  MarchS ,  Rue  du  Bac  135  and 
137,  and  Rue  de  Sevres  18,  20,  22,  and  24  (with  reading-room,  ex- 
hibition of  objects  of  art,  buffet  where  refreshments  are  dispensed 
'ratis,  etc.).  Of  a  similar  character  are :  *A  la  VilU  de  Paris,  Rue 
Tontmartre  170;  A  8t.  Joseph,  Rue  Montmartre  117;   A  la   Ville 
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de  LondreSj  Kue  du  Faubourg  MontmiStrtre  18 ;  Grands  Magaains  de 
la  Paix,  Rue  du  Quatre  Septembre  23-29 ;  A  Pygmalion^  corner  of 
the  Rues  St.  Denis  and  de  Rivoli,  and  Boul.  de  S^astopol  9-13 ; 
Au  Petit  Si.  Thomas^  Rue  du  Bac  27-35 ;  Au  Coin  de  fiwc,  Rue 
Montesquieu  2,  4,  6,  and  8,  and  Rue  des  Bons  Enfauts  18,  20,  22 ; 
Aus  Trois  Quartiers ,  Boul.  de  la  Madeleine  21  and  23 ,  and  Rue 
Duphot  24  and  26 ;  Grands  Magasins  du  Printemps,  Boul.  Hauss- 
m&nn  and  Rue  de  Provence.  —  The  Parisian  fashionable  world, 
however,  in  preference  to  these,  patronises  smaller  establishments 
where  goods  of  the  first  quality  only  are  kept,  such  as  Ckevreux- 
Aubertotj  Boul.  PoissonnUre  8,  and  Jodon  4'  ^t^«  (^^  Sauvage), 
Boul.  des  Italiens  34. 

Haibdbessebs  in  almost  every  street.  —  *Taille  de  cheveux' 
from  30  c.  to  1  fr.,  'coup  de  fer'  (curling)  25-50  c,  'pour  faire  la 
barbe'  25  c,  'friction'  (washing  the  hair)  50  c. 

Hatts&s  (chapeliers) :  Jourdain,  successor  to  Gibus  (inventor 
of  the  folding  hat).  Rue  Yivienne  20  (also  ladies'  hats) ;  Pinaud  if 
Amour  J  Rue  de  Richelieu  89 ;  Delion,  Passage  Jouffroy  21  and  23 ; 
Berteil,  Rue  du  Quatre  Septembre  10,  Rue  de  Richelieu  79,  and 
Boulevard  St.  Germain  134. 

Jbwellbbs,  see  Goldsmiths. 

Leather  Wares  (maroquinerie) :  Klein ,  of  Vienna ,  Boulevard 
des  Gapucines  6,  novelties  of  Paris  and  Vienna,  also  bronzes  aTid 
objects  of  art.  See  also  'Articles  de  Voyage'. 

Milliners  AND  Dressmakers:  Adolphe,  Boul.  des  Italiens  15; 
Worth,  Rue  de  la  Paix.  7  (fashionable  and  expensive);  Mme, 
Cavally,  Boul.  des  Gapucines  8  (fashionable);  Mmes.  Collet  <f 
Darnel,  Rue  Louvois  10  (more  moderate);  V Eclair,  Boul.  Hauss- 
mann  37,  near  the  Op^ra  (children's  clothes ;  expensive).  —  Beady- 
made  ladies'  clothes,  at  the  Grands  Magasins  des  Nouveaut^s,  and  at 
Pingafs,  Rue  Louis  le  Grand  30. 

MoNEY-GHANaERS  (changeurs).  Several  in  the  Rue  Vivienne  and 
the  other  principal  streets  frequented  by  strangers.  The  rate  of 
exchange  varies  considerably  at  the  different  shops. 

Opticians  (spectacles,  des  lunettes ;  opera-glass,  une  lorgnette, 
or  des  jumelles;  eye-glasses,  un  lorgnon  or  hinocle):  Chevalier,  Ga- 
lerie  de  Valois  158  (Palais  Royal);  Maison  Soleil,  Galerie  Vivienne 
21,  23;  Louchet,  Passage  des  Panoramas  44. 

Perfumery:  SoeUU  Hygi£nique,  Rue  de  Rivoli  55,  and  nu- 
merous branch  depdts ;  Piver,  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg  10 ;  Pinaud 
^  Meyer,  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg  37;  Violet,  Rue  St.  Denis  225, 
all  these  with  branches;  Bimmel,  Boul.  des  Italiens  17;  Botot 
(dentifrices)  ,  Boul.  des  Italiens  18,  and  Rue  St.  Honor^  229  ;  Doc- 
teur  Pierre  (dentifrices) ,  Place  de  I'Optfra  8 ;  Bully  (vinaigre  de 
toilette),  Rue  Montorgueil  67. 

Photographers  :  DisdSri,  Boul.  des  Italiens  6 ;  Numa  Blanc^ 
same  boulevard,  29 ;  Mulnier,  same  boulevard,  25 ;  Braun  (Pierson), 
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Bonl.  des  Capucines  3  (sale-room,  Avenue  de  I'Op^ra  55);  Fon- 
taine, same  boulevard  25 ;  Pierre-Petit,  Place  Cadet  31 ;  *Reut- 
linger.  Boulevard Montmartre  21,  and  Rue  de  Richelieu  112;  Franck, 
Rue  Vivienne  18. 

PoscBLAiN,  see  Glass. 

Pbbbbbved  Mb  ATS,  see  Delicacies. 

Pbesebted  Fbttits:  (fruiU  confitSj  ehinois  blonds,  marrons 
glada,  etc.):  CaUu,  Rue  St.  Honors  43;  Vehrun,  Rue  Mont- 
martre 58 ;  Jourdain,  Rue  de  la  Michodi^re  2,  and  Rue  Neuve  St. 
Augustin  28;  Seugnot,  Rue  du  Bac  28;  and  at  most  Confiaeura 
(p.  39).   The  usual  prioe  is  5  fr.  per  kilogramme. 

Silk  Mbrcbbs:  Compagnie  Lyonnaiee,  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cines 37. 

Tailoss:  Dusautoy,  Boul.  des  Italiens  14;  Renard,  same  boule- 
vard, 2 ;  Lejeune,  same  boulevard,  8 ;  Laurent  Richard^  Rue  Fey- 
deau  18;  Pappel,  Boul.  des  Capucines  3 ;  Sehaeffer  ^  Otlhafen,  Rue 
Richelieu  20.  —  Rbady-madb  Clothing  .•  A  la  BelU  Jardiniere, 
Rue  du  Pont  Neuf,  on  the  quay;  Oodehau,  Rue  du  Faubourg 
Montmartre  2;  Maison  du  Bon  Pastewr,  Rue  St.  Honors  32. 

Tobacco,  see  Cigars. 

Toy-Shops  :  Oiroux,  Boul.  des  Capucines  43,  a  large  establish- 
ment; Ouiton,  Passage  Jouffroy  13  and  l5;  OuiUard,  Galerie  Vivienne 
and  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs ;  Simonne,  Rue  de  RivoU  188 ; 
Au  Paradis  des  Enfants,  Rue  de  Rivoli  156,  and  Rue  du  Louvre  1 . 

Tbayelliko  Requisites,  see  *  Articles  de  Voyage'. 

WiNBs  AND  Liqububs  :  Compagnle  dee  Orands  Vins  de  Bourgogne, 
Rue  Royale  St.  Honors  6 ;  SoeUti  (Enophile,  Rue  Montmartre  161 , 
near  the  boulevard ;  ThSoph,  Roederer  ^  Cie. ,  Rue  Lafayette  44 ;  Moet 
^  Chandon,  Place  de  I'Op^ra  8 ;  Bordier  Fils,  Avenue  Montaigne  6 ; 
Caves  du  Or  and  Hdtel,  at  the  Grand  H6tel;  Ferd,  Deiters  ^  Cie., 
Rue  Taitbout  5.    See  also  Delicacies,  etc. 

Those  who  desire  to  transmit  purchases  'direct  to  their  desti- 
nation ^ould  procure  the  services  of  a  goods-agent  (see  p.  38). 

Bazaars.  Establishments  for  the  sale  of  fancy  articles,  tra- 
velling requisites ,  toys,  trimmings,  small  wares,  etc.,  abound  at 
Paris.  The  arrangements  resemble  those  of  the  Grands  Magasins 
des  Nouveaut^s ,  mentioned  at  p.  40.  The  largest  and  most  at- 
tractive are  A  la  Minaglre ,  Boul.  Bonne  Nouvelle  20 ;  the  BasMr 
de  V Industrie,  Boulevard  Poissonnidre  27 ;  the  Doek  du  Campement, 
same  boulevard,  14;  and  the  Oalerie  Orientate,  Boul.  Mont- 
martre 12,  to  the  left  of  the  Passage  Jouffroy.  They  afford  a 
pleasant  lounge  in  wet  weather,  being  open  to  the  public,  and 
many  of  their  wares  are  really  good  and  cheap. 

Markets.  The  *HaUes  Centrales  (comp.  p.  180),  the  principal 
vegetable  and  provision  market  of  Paris,  should  be  visited  in  the 
morning  at  an  early  hour.  Supplies  begin  to  arrive  about  midnight. 
None  but  dealers  are  permitted  to  make  purchases  before  9  a.m.. 
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at  which  hour  a  bell  is  rung  to  announoe  the  opening  of  the  market 
to  the  general  public. 

Most  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  city  now  boast  of  their  'marches 
converts',  built  in  the  style  of  the  Halles  Centrales. 

The  March6  Qiniral  aux  Bestiaux  at  La  YiUette,  near  the  Abat- 
toirs (p.  32),  is  now  the  principal  cattle-market. 

The  principal  Marchi  aux  Chevaux  is  situated  in  the  Boulevard 
de  rH6pital  (PI.  B,  22).  It  has  lately  been  extended  to  45  acres; 
the  stables  can  contain  1050  horses.  Horses  of  superior  breed  are 
sold  by  auction  on  Thursdays,  from  1  to  4  o'clock,  and  by  private 
bargain  on  other  days,  at  the  ^TatterscM  Fran^is\  Rue  Beaujon  24, 
near  the  Champs  Elys^es. 

A  Dog  Market  is  held  on  Sundays,  12-2  o'clock ,  at  the  Horse 
Market,  where  many  a  lost  favourite  is  recognised  and  redeemed 
by  its  bereaved  owner.  At  the  Fourrilrt  dta  Chierhs,  in  the  ad- 
joining Rue  Poliveau,  stray  dogs  are  kept  for  a  week,  after  which 
they  are  destroyed  if  not  claimed. 

Flower  Markets.  At  the  back  of  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce 
(Wednesdays  and  Saturdays);  on  the  E.  and  N.  sides  of  the  Ma- 
deleine (Tuesdays  and  Fridays);  in  the  Place  du  Chateau  d'Eau 
(Boulevard  St.  Martin),  and  in  the  Place  St.  Sulpice  (Mondays  and 
Thursdays). 

The  MarehS  aux  Oiaeaux  is  in  the  March^  St.  Martin,  behind 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  (p.  185). 

Marthi  du  Temple^  see  p.  72. 

The  Halle  aux  Vina ,  or  wine-dep6t  of  Paris ,  adjoining  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  covers  an  immense  area,  and  extends  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the  Seine.  Some  4-5  million 
gallons  of  wine  lie  here  in  bond ,  the  duty  being  paid  on  removal. 
The  storage  space  is  to  be  increased  so  as  to  accommodate  20, 000, 000 
gallons.  The  streets  which  intersect  the  Halle  are  named,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  arrangement  of  the  various  kinds  of  wine,  Rue  de 
Champagne,  Rue  de  Bordeaux,  etc.  The  Halle  aux  Yins  is  open  f^om 
6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  —  For  addresses  of  wine-merchants,  see  p.  42. 

12.  Bookiellers,  Beading  Booms,  Kewspapers. 

Bookiellen.  OalignanVs  Library,  Rue  de  Rivoli224,  an  old 
establishment  with  a  large  assortment  of  English  and  American  books. 
OaltgnanCs  Messengery  the  well-known  English  paper,  is  published 
here.  This  dally  journal  (single  paper  40  c. ,  per  week  21/2  ^r.),  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  60  years,  contains  an  excellent  summary 
of  political  and  commercial  news,  the  latest  information  from  Eng- 
land ,  the  United  States,  and  the  whole  of  the  continent ,  and  a 
list  of  the  principal  sights  and  amusements  of  Paris.  It  gives  a 
daily  list  of  American  visitors  in  Paris,  and  another  on  Fridays  of 
English  and  American  visitors  to  the  chief  cities  of  Europe.   The 
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English  and  American  places  of  worship  (p.  46)  are  enumerated 
every  Saturday. 

Librairie  Franek,  Rue  de  Richelieu  67 ;  C.  Klineksieek,  Rue  de 
Lille  11 ;  OUendorff,  Rue  de  Richelieu  28,  bis ;  Ohio,  Palais  Royal, 
Galerie  d'OrMans  1-9 ;  these  chiefly  for  French  and  German  litera- 
ture. — Hoar  ^  Stemert,  Rue  Jacob  9,  best  shop  for  German  books. 

—  Librairie  Internationale,  Boul.  Montmartre  15 ,  at  the  comer  of 
theRueVivienne;  Librairie  Modeme,  same  boulevard,  17. — Amaud 
^  Labat ,  Palais  Royal ,  between  the  Galeries  d'Orl^ans  and  Mont- 
pensier.  —  For  the  addresses  of  other  *libraires-tfditeurs',  consult 
the  'Bottin',  or  Directory  of  Paris  (p.  3). 

Beading  Booms.  Oalignanis  Beading  Room,  Rue  de  Rivoli 
224 ,  is  well  supplied  with  English ,  American ,  German ,  French, 
Belgian,  and  other  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Admission  per  day 
50  c,  per  fortnight  5  fr. ,  per  month  8fr. ;  open  9  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 
An  extensive  Circulating  Library  is  annexed  to  the  establishment. 

—  Reading-room  of  the  New  York  Herald ,  Avenue  de  I'Optfra  49, 
in  the  Splendide  Hdtel.   —  Salon  Litt^raire ,   in  the  Passage  de 

I  Op^ra  (N.  side  of  the  Boul.  des  Italiens),  Galerie  du  Barom^re 

II  and  13,  French,  German,  and  English  newspapers;  adm.  25  c, 
per  week  2  fr. ,  fortnight  3^/2  fr-  >  month  6  fr. ;  open  9  a.m.  to 
11  p.m.  —  Cabinet  Littiraire,  Passage  Jouffroy,  Boul.  Montmartre 
13 ,  a  rendezvous  of  foreign  newspaper  correspondents.  —  Salon 
LiitSraire  National ,  Rue  M^ul  1 ,  near  the  Theatre  Italien.  — 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine :  Rue  Casimir  Delavigne  10 ,  near 
the  Od^on ;  Rue  de  la  Sorbonne  6. 

These  reading-rooms  are  convenient  places  for  letter-writing. 
Materials  for  the  purpose  may  also  be  procured  at  any  of  the  cafes. 

Kewspapers.  The  oldest  Parisian  newspaper  is  the  *  Gazette  de 
France',  which  was  founded  in  1631.  In  1789  there  appeared  150 
new  papers,  in  1790,  140,  and  in  1791,  85,  but  most  of  these 
were  suppressed  at  various  times  by  government ,  Napoleon  finally 
leaving  only  thirteen  in  existence.  On  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
about  150  newspapers  and  periodicals  were  published,  but  only  eight 
of  these  busied  themselves  with  political  matters.  Since  then  the 
number  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase ,  and  now  amounts  to 
750.  The  political  papers  number  about  50,  and  are  sold  almost 
exclusively  in  the  streets  or  at  the  ^kiosques'  in  the  Boulevards 
(p.  67). 

The  larger  papers  cost  10,   15,   or  20  c. ,  the  smaller  5  c.  — 

Galignani's  Messenger,  see  p.  43. 

Morning  Papers.  Republican:  Le  Journal  de»  DibaU;  La  Ripublique 
Franfaise;  Le  8Ucle;  Le  XJXe  Siiele;  V Evinement ;  Le  Rappel;  Le  Riveil 
(radical)^  Le  Peuple  (radical);  Le  Petit  Journal  (circulation  of  500,(X)0)i 
La  Petite  Itfpubliqve;  La  Lanteme;  Le  Petit  National;  Le  Ifouveau  Jour- 
nal. —  Legitimist:  VAssemhlie  Ifatumale.  —  Orleanist:  Le  Petit  Moni- 
ieur;  La  Petite  Preue;  Le  Soleil.  —  Bonapartist:  Le  Oauloie;  Le  Pari* 
Journal;  Le  Petit  Caporal.  —  Unclassified  :  Le  Figaro;  Le  Constitutionnel ; 
Journal  Offieiel. 

Evening  Papers.  Republican:  La  France;  Le  Bifn  Public;  Le  Temp*; 
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Ze  National;  La  Preue;  Lt  8oir;  La  Ddpiehe;  Le  TdUgraphe;  Le  lUpti- 
blieain  (radical).  —  Legitimist:  La  Dd/enst  SociaU;  La  Oazette  de  France; 
VUnivera  (Ultramontane);  Le  Monde  (clerical);  V Union.  —  Orleanist:  Le 
Frangaia;  Le  Moniteur  Univerael.  —  Bonapartist:  V Eatafette ;  VOrdre; 
La  Patrie;  Le  Paya.  —  Unclassified:  La  Liberti;  Le  Meaaager  de  Paria; 
Bulletin  Frangaia. 

Bevikws  and  Pkbiodicals:  La  Revue  dea  Deux  Mondea;  Le  Correapon- 
dant;  La  Revue  Britannique. 

Illustbatkd  Journals:  L^ Illuatration ;  VUnivera  Illuatri;  Le  Monde 
Illuatri;  Le  Journal  Amuaant;  Le  Journal  pour  Rire;  Le  Charivari;  La 
Vie  Pariaienne. 

18.  Bathi,  PhysicianB,  Xaisons  de  Sant^. 

Bathi.  Warm  Baths  in  the  floating  establishments  on  the  Seine, 
and  in  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Charge  from 
50  c.  to  1  fr. ,  an  additional  charge  being  made  for  towels.  De  la 
Samaritaincj  below  the  Pont  Neuf,  right  bank  (PI.  W,  20;  ///); 
des  Tuileries ,  near  the  Pont  Royal ,  same  side ;  Rivoli ,  Rue  de  Ki- 
voli  202 ;  FeydeaUj  Rue  des  Colonnes  3,  near  the  Exchange  ;  8te. 
Anne,  Passage  Choiseul  58,  and  Rue  Ste.  Anne  63;  de  Jouvence^ 
Boul.  Poissonnifere  30  (Hotel  Beau  S^jour) ;  St.Sulpice^  in  the  Place 
of  that  name,  12 ;  Racine,  Rue  Racine  5. 

Turkish,  Vapour,  and  other  baths:  Le  Hammam,  Rue 
Neuve  des  Mathurins  18,  corner  of  the  Rue  Auber  (entrance  for 
ladies ,  Boul.  Haussmann  47),  very  handsomely  fitted  up  (Turkish 
bath  5  fr.);  Hammam  Monge,  Rue  Monge  (PI.  W,  B,  22);  Bavna 
Vivienne,  Rue  Yivienne  15;  Bains  de  Meret  de  Seine  de  la  Frigate, 
below  the  Pont  Royal,  on  the  left  bank ;  Ooffinon ,  Boulevard  de 
Strasbourg  85. 

Cold  Baths  in  the  Seine:  Deligny ,  Quai  d'Orsay,  near  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  (PI.  W,  14,  15;  /i),  admirably  fitted  up, 
more  than  325  ft.  long,  with  350  separate  baths ;  du  Pont  Royal 
(entered  from  the  Quai  Voltaire);  Henri  IV.  (entrance  near  the 
statue  on  the  Pont  Neuf) ;  de  CHdtel  Lambert ,  near  the  Quai  de 
Btfthune  (He  St.  Louis;'  PI.  W,  22;  V),  recommended  to  la- 
dies also. 

The  usual  charges  at  these  cold  baths  are:  admission  20, 
swimming-drawers  and  towel  20,  cabinet  for  undressing  10  c, 
in  addition  to  which  the  'garden'  expects  a  fee  of  10  c.  —  It 
should  be  observed  that  one-half  of  each  bath  is  generally  very 
shallow,  being  intended  for  non-swimmers,  while  the  other  half 
is  often  not  more  than  6-9  ft.  in  depth.  Divers  are  therefore 
recommended  to  use  great  caution.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  baths  for  ladies,  where  the  charges  are  similar. 

Physicians.  Should  the  traveller  require  medical  advice  during 
his  stay  in  Paris,  he  should  obtain  from  his  landlord  the  name  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  practitioners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
hotel  or  lodgings.  Information  may  also  be  obtained  at  the 
English   and  other  chemists'   shops   (p.   39),   or  at    OalignanVs 
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(p.  43).  As  ohanges  of  address  are  not  unfrequent^  the  ^BotHn\ 
or  Directory,  may  also  be  consulted.  Usual  fee  ftrom  5  to  10  fr. 
per  visit  or  consultation.  Among  many  others  the  following 
names  may  be  mentioned :  — 

Dr.  Bishop,  Rue  Morny  99 ;  Dr,  BoggSy  Rue  St.  Honortf  362 ; 
Dr.  Campbell,  Rue  Royale  24 ;  Dr.  Chapman^  Rue  de  Rivoli  212 ; 
Sir  John  Cormaek,  Rue  d^Aguesseau  7,  physioian  of  the  Hertford 
British  Hospital ,  Route  de  la  R^volte  5 ;  Dr.  Evans,  Rue  de  la  Paix 
15;  Dr.  James,  Rue  de  Luxembourg  51 ;  Dr.  MaeCarthy,  Boule- 
vard Malesherbes  17;  Dr.  Macgavin,  Rue  des  Saussaies  10; 
Dr.  Otterhurg,  Rue  Lafayette  10;  Dr.  Sims  and  Dr.  Pratt  (Ameri- 
cans), Place  Yenddme  12;  Dr.  Smith,  Rue  St.  Floxeotin  11. 

Oculists  :  Dr.  Loubrieu ,  Rue  de  Rivoli  50 ;  Dr.  Meyer,  Boul. 
Haussman  73;  Dr.  Siehel^  Quai  Voltaire,  25;  Dr.  de  Wecker, 
Avenue  d'Antin  7. 

Dentists  :  Adler,  Rue  Meyerbeer  4 ,  near  the  Opera ;  Aubert" 
Labi,  Rue  St.  Honors  279;  Cwnmirkg,  Rue  Royale  12;  Hy.  Dids- 
bury.  Rue  Meyerbeer  3 ;  J.  Didsbury,  Rue  de  la  Palx  10  ;  Dugitj 
Rue  du  29  JulUet  6 ;  Dorigny,  Passage  V^ro-Dodat  33 ;  Duchesr^y 
Rue  Lafayette  45 ;  J.  Evans,  Place  de  I'Op^ra  4 ;  George,  Rue  de 
Rivoli  224 ;  Luis,  Boul.  des  Italiens  25 ;  jSlt€t;e?u (American),  Rue  de 
Luxembourg  42  ;  ReinviUier,  Boul.  des  Italiens  11  ;  Rogers  ^ 
Rue  St.  Honors  270;  Seymour,  Rue  Castiglione  10;  Simondetti, 
Rue  de  Richelieu  28 ;  Ward,  Rue  Basse  du  Rempart  64 ;  Warde, 
Boul.  Montmartre  2;  Weber,  Rue  Duphot  25,  and  Boul.  de  la 
Madeleine  25. 

Chemists  and  D&ugoists,  see  p.  39. 

Xaifons  d^  flant^.  In  case  of  a  serious  or  tedious  illness,  the 
patient  cannot  do  better  than  take  up  his  quarters  at  one  of  the 
regular  sanitary  establishments.  There  are  many  well  conducted 
houses  of  the  kind  in  Paris  and  the  environs ,  where  patients  are 
received  at  from  150  to  1000  fr.  per  month,  including  board 
and  lodging,  medical  attendance,  baths,  etc.,  and  where  drawing- 
rooms,  billiard-tables,  gardens,  etc.,  as  well  as  good  tables  d^hdte, 
are  provided  for  convalescents.  The  following  may  be  recommend- 
ed :  —  Maison  MunicipaLe  de  SanU  (Dubois),  Rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Denis  200  (terms  4-15  fr.  per  day,  everything  included); 
Etablissement  HydrothSrapique  d'AuteuU  (Dr.  Beni-Barde),  Rue 
Boileau  12 ;  Villa  des  Dames,  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs  77,  near 
the  Luxembourg.  —  British  Ho^ital,  see  above. 

14.    DiYine  Service. 

Engliili  Churches.  For  the  latest  information,  visitors  are 
recommended  to  consult  the  Stranger's  Diary  of  the  Saturday 
number  of  Galignani's  Messenger  (p.  43).  At  present  the  hours  of 
service  are  as  follows :  — 

Cburch  of  England:  —  Episcopal  Chapel,  Rue  d'Aguesseau  5, 
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Faubourg  St.  Honors,  near  the  English  Embassy ;  seryices  at  11.30, 
3.30,  and  8.  —  Marbeuf  Chapel ,  Avenue  Marbeuf  10,bi8,  Champs 
Elys^es;  services  at  11  and  8.  —  English  Church,  Rue  Boisay 
d'Anglas  35,  Cit^  du  Retire  7;  services  at  8.30,  10,  11.30,  3.30, 
and  7.30. 

English  Gonobboational  Chapel,  Rue  Boyale  23  ;  services  at 
11.30  and  7.30. 

English  Roman  Catholic  Church,  50  Avenue  de  la  Reine 
Hortense,  mass  at  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  on  Sundays  ;  sermons  at  10  and  3. 

P&OTBSTANT  Ame&ioan  Chapel,  Rue  de  Berry  21 ;  services  at 
11.30  and  3.30.  —  American  Episcopal  Church  j  Rue  Bayard  17; 
services  at  11.30  and  3.30. 

Chuboh  of  Scotland  :  Chapel  of  the  Oratoire,  Rue  de  Rivoli 
162  ;  services  at  11  and  3. 

Fhbb  Chubch  of  Scotland:  Eglise  Evangelique  de  l^Etoile^ 
Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arm^e  45;. service  at  10. 

Wbsleyan  Chapel  :  Rue  Roqu^piue4,  adjoining  No.  41  Boule> 
yard  M&lesheibes,  near  the  Madeleine.  Service  on  Sundays  at 
11.30  a.  m.  and  7.30  p.  m. ,  on  Wednesdays  at  7.30  p.  m.  — 
Also  at  Asni^res ,  near  the  railway-station. 

Baptist  Chapel:  Rne  de  Lille  48;  service  at  11.30. 

Frencli  Protestant  Churches  (Temples  Protestants).  Calyinist  : 
L'Oratoire,  Rue  St.  Honore  147;  service  at  11.30.  —  8te.  Marie, 
Rue  St.  Antoiue  216,  near  the  Bastille;  service  at  11.30  in  French, 
at  3  in  German.  —  Pentemont ,  Rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Germain  108. 
—  St.  Esprit,  Rue  Roqu^pine  5. 

The  Eglise  Evangelique  Refermie ,  Rue  des  Petits  H6tels  17,  is 
a  French  reformed  church  independent  of  the  state.  The  usual  hour 
of  service  in  these  French  churches  is  12  noon. 

Lutheran  (Confession  d' Augshourg) :  Eglise  des  Billettes ,  Rue 
des  Billettes  18,  to  the  N.  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  Service  at  12  in 
French,  at  3  in  German.  —  Temple  de  la  Redemption,  Rue  Chauchat 
16 :  Service  at  10. 

Synagogues:  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Nazareth  15;  Rue  de  la 
Victoire  44  (a  handsome  edifice ,  recently  rebuilt) ;  Rue  des  Tour- 
nelles ,  at  the  Boul.  Beaumarchais ;  Rue  Buffault  28  (Portuguese). 

15.    Embassies.  Ministerial  Offices. 

EmbiMisies.    The  following  are  the  present  addresses,   but  a 
change  of  residence  sometimes  takes  place :  — 
Austria,  Rue  de  Las  Cases  7  and  9  (office-hours  1-3  o'clock).  — 

Consulate,  Rothschild's,  Rue  Laffitte21. 
Belgium,  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honors  153  (12-2). 
Brazil,  Rue  de  T^^ran  13  and  17  ri2-2). 

Denmark,  Rue  de  Courcelles  29  (1-3).  —  Consulate,  Rue  d'Haute- 
ville  63. 
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Germany,  Rue  de  Lille  78  (12-1 1/2). 

Great  Britain,  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honor<5  39  (10-3). 

Greece,  Avenue  de  Messine  14  &  17.  —Consulate,  RueTaitbout20. 

Italy,  Rue  St.  Dominique  127  (1-3). 

Netherlands,  Avenue  Bosquet  2  (12-2). 

Ru88ia,  Rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Germain  79  (12-2). 

Spain,  Quai  d'Orsay  25  (1-4). 

Sweden  and  Norway,  Rue  de  Rovigo,  22(12-2).  —  Consulate,  Rue 
Scribe  2. 

Switzerland,  Rue  Blanche  3  (10-3). 

United  States  of  N.  America,  Rue  Josephine  45  (10-3).  —  Con- 
sulate, Rue  Scribe  3. 
Ministerial  Offices.     Affaires  Etranglres,  Rue  de  TUniversit^ 

130  (11-4). 

Agriculture  et  Commerce,  Rue  St.  Dominique  St.  Germain  60 
(Tues.  and  Frid.  2-4). 

linances ,  at  the  Louvre,  Rue  de  Rlvoli  (10-4). 

Guerre,  Rue  St.  Dominique  St.  Germain  86,  88,  90  (Tues.  and 
Sat.). 

Instruction  Puhlique  et  Beaux  Arts,  Rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Germain 
110  (Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.,  2-4). 

Intirieur,  Rue  Cambac^r^s  (H6tel  Beauveau)  7  and  9 ;  Rue  de  Gre- 
nelle 99-103 ;  Rue  de  Varennes  78, bis. 

Justice  et  Cultes,  Place  Vend6me  11  and  13;  Rue  de  Luxembourg 
36  (Frid.  2-4).  The  Bureau  des  Legislations  is  open  daily, 
12-2. 

Marine  et  Colonies,  Rue  Royale  2  (2-4). 

Travaux  Publics,  Rue  St.  Dominique  St.  Germain  60,  62,  64 
(Mon.  4-6,  other  days  10.  30-11). 

16.  Theatres,  Cireuses,  etc. 

1**?:^  Paris  now  possesses  41,  or,  including  the  suburbs,  58  theatres, 
a  number  equalled  by  no  other  city  in  the  world.  As  these,  from 
the  Italian  Opera  with  its  patchouli  scented  boxes  down  to  the  small 
theatre  providing  boisterous  farce  or  exciting  melodrama  for  the  arti- 
zan  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ,  present  a  highly  characteristic 
phase  of  Parisian  life,  the  traveller  should  on  no  account  omit  to 
visit  some  of  them.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  colloquial 
French,  such  as  can  be  acquired  only  by  prolonged  residence  in  the 
country,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
acting;  visitors  are  therefore  strongly  recommended  to  purchase 
the  play  (lapihce;  1-2  fr.)  to  be  performed,  and  peruse  it  before- 
hand. Dramatic  compositions  of  every  kind  are  sold  by  Tresse, 
Palais  Royal,  Galerie  de  Chartres  2,  3,  and  Thtf&tre  Fran^ais  8-11, 
and  at  the  Magasin  Thidtral,  Boul.  St.  Martin  12.  The  plays 
may  also  be  procured  in  most  instances  at  the  theatres  themselves. 
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Performances  generally  begin  between  7  and  8.  30  p.m.,  and 
last  till  nearly  midnight.  Two  or  three  pieces  are  as  a  rule  played 
each  evening,  the  first  being  the  so-called  lever  rideau,  a  one-act 
piece  or  farce  during  which  the  house  gradually  fills.  Playbills 
(le  programme,  le  programme  detaiUe),  or  theatrical  newspapers 
with  the  progamme  of  the  evening  (VEntreacte,  VOrchesire,  Vert- 
Vertj  and  others),  may  be  procured  during  the  day  at  the  Kiosques 
(p.  67),  or  at  the  offices  of  the  theatres,  and  at  night  are  sold 
in  the  theatres.  Some  of  the  other  newspapers ,  particularly  those 
published  in  the  afternoon,  give  lists  of  the  pieces  and  characters. 
The  best  seats  are  the  fauteuiU  cforchestre,  or  seats  next 
to  the  orchestra,  behind  which  are  the  staUes  iTorcheatre.  The  fau- 
teuils  d'amphithidtre  in  the  Opera  House  may  also  be  recommended, 
but  in  other  theatres  the  amphitheatre  is  indifferent  both  for  seeing 
and  hearing.  The  fauteuils  de  balcon^  or  de  la  premiere  galerie^ 
corresponding  to  the  English  dress-circle,  are  good  seats,  especially 
for  ladies.  The  centre  seats  in  the  two  following  galleries  (loges  des 
premihres,  des  secondes  de  face)  come  next  in  point  of  comfort.  The 
avant-schnes  or  logea  d'avant-schnes  are  the  stage-boxes,  which  may 
be  du  rez-de-ehau8sie  (on  a  level  with  the  stage),  de  halcon,  etc. 
Baignoires,  or  loges  du  rez-de-chaussie,  are  the  other  boxes  on  the 
groundfloor  of  the  theatre.  At  several  of  the  theatres  ladies  are 
not  admitted  to  the  orchestra  stalls ,  the  space  between  each  row 
of  seats  being  so  narrow,  that  even  gentlemen  have  some  difficulty 
in  passing  in  and  out.  The  arrangement  and  naming  of  the  seats 
differ  in  the  different  theatres,  but  in  all  of  them  the  side  seats  of 
the  two  upper  galleries  should  be  avoided.  At  the  Opera  the  stalles 
de  parterre,  behind  the  fauteuils  d'orchestre,  are  rendered  unplea- 
sant by  the  presence  of  the  'claque'.  As  a  rule  the  price  of  a  seat 
is  the  best  criterion  of  its  desirability. 

It  is  a  wise  precaution,  especially  in  the  case  of  very  popular 
performances  and  when  ladies  are  of  the  party,  to  secure  a  good 
seat  by  purchasing  a  ticket  beforehand  (billet  en  location)  at  the 
office  of  the  theatre  (bureau  de  location,  generally  open  from  11 
to  6),  where  a  plan  of  the  interior  is  shown.  Seats  booked  in  this 
manner  generally  cost  1-2  fr.  more  than  au  bureau,  i.  e.  at  the  door, 
but  the  purchaser  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  seat  is 
numbered  and  reserved.  Box-places,  however,  cannot  thus  be  obtain- 
ed in  advance  except  by  taking  a  whole  box  (4-6  seats).  Places  may 
also  be  secured  beforehand  at  one  of  the  theatrical  offices  in  the 
Boulevards ,  the  Avenue  de  VOptfra ,  the  Grand  H6tel ,  and  so  on, 
but  the  booking-fee  demanded  here  is  often  5  fr.  and  upwards.  — 
Visitors  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  their  tickets  from  valets 
de  place,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  hotel  porter. 

The  different  charges  for  admission  given  below  vary  according 
to  the  season  and  the  popularity  of  the  piece  and  of  the  actors.  At 
the  so-called  premihres  (sell,  representations'),  or  first  performances 
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of  pieces  by  favourite  authors ,   the  charges  for  boxes  are  often 
extravagantly  high. 

The  parterre  or  pit  is  always  crowded,  and  the  places  are 
not  numbered,  except  at  the  Opera.  Those  who  wish  to  secure  a 
tolerable  seat  in  this  part  of  the  theatre  should  be  at  the  door 
at  least  an  hour  before  the  beginning  of  the  performance,  and,  with 
the  exact  entrance-money  in  hand,  fall  into  the  rank  (faire  queue) 
of  other  expectants.  The  doors  are  opened  half-an-hour  before 
the  raising  of  the  curtain.  Frequenters  of  the  pit,  on  leaving 
the  theatre  between  the  acts,  usually  secure  their  seats  by  at- 
taching their  handkerchiefs  to  the  bench.     Women   are  seldom 

seen  in  the  parterre,  except  at  the  Opera,  or  in  the  smalle  rtheatres. 

Tickets  taken  at  the  door  are  not  numbered,  and  do  not  give  the 
purchaser  a  right  to  any  particular  seat  in  the  part  of  the  house  to  which 
they  apply.  The  door-keeper  will  direct  the  visitor  to  one  of  the  un- 
engaged plaeee  ^  but  if  any  unfoir  play  be  suspeeted,  visitors  may  demand 
la  feuille  de  location^  or  list  of  seats  booked  for  the  night ,  and  choose 
any  seats  which  do  not  appear  on  this  list. 

The  Claque  (^Bomain8\  ^Chevaliers  du  LuiM),  or  paid  ap- 
plauders,  form  an  annoying,  although  characteristic  feature  in  most 
of  the  theatres.  They  generally  occupy  the  centre  seats  in  the  pit, 
under  the  chandelier  or  'lustre',  and  are  easily  recognised  by  the  ob- 
trusive and  simultaneous  vigour  of  their  exertions.  There  are  even 
^entrepreneurs  de  suce'^s  dramatiques^  a  class  of  mercantile  adven- 
turers who  furnish  theatres  with  claques  at  stated  terms.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  the  visitor,  all  attempts  to  abolish  this  nuisance 
have  hitherto  failed.  Strangers  in  the  pit  should  be  sparing  in 
their  manifestations  of  applause,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  fall  under 
the  suspicion  of  belonging  to  the  claque. 

Overcoats,  cloaks,  shawls,  etc.  are  left  at  the  'Vestiaire'  or  cloak- 
room (fee  25  c.  each  person).  Gentlemen  take  their  hats  into  the 
theatre ,  and  may  wear  them  during  the  intervals  of  the  perfor- 
mances. The  attendants  of  the  vestiaire  usually  bring  a  footstool 
(petit  banc)  for  ladies ,  for  which  they  expect  a  gratuity  of  15-25  o. 

A  list  of  the  most  important  Parisian  theatres ,  in  their  usual 
order,  is  here  annexed. 

Opera  (PI.  R,  W,  18;  //).  The  old  Opera  House  in  the  Rue 
Le  Peletier  was  burned  down  in  1873,  and  is  now  succeeded 
by  the  new  Opera  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capuoines  (p.  77).  The 
appearance  of  the  interior  (see  description  of  the  bulling  on  p.  77), 
when  all  the  gas-jets  are  lighted,  is  of  a  most  gorgeous  character. 
If  the  ^entr'actes',  are  found  to  afford  insufficient  time  to  view  all 
its  attractions,  and  if  the  visit  is  not  to  be  repeated,  the  visitor  is 
advised  to  sacrifice  a  whole  act  of  the  piece,  especially  if  he  is 
already  familiar  with  it ,  to  inspecting  the  building.  The  ballet 
and  the  mise  en  schne  are  unsurpassed.  Qovemment  allots  an  an- 
nual subvention  of  800,000  fr.  towards  the  support  of  the  Opera. 
The  staff  of  performers  is  about  250  in  number.     A  good  tenor 
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receiyes  a  salary  of  100-120,000  fT.  Gomposero  and  authors  of  new 
pieces  are  each  paid  500  fr.  for  each  of  the  first  forty,  and  200  fr. 
for  each  snhseqaent  performance.  —  The  seats  are  all  comfortable. 
Fauteails  d'orchestre  13,  amphith^&tre  15,  stalles  de  parterre  7, 
premidres  (seats  in  the  first  gallery)  15,  denxidmes  12,  troisidmesdfr. 

The  ThM^tre  FraiifaiB  (PL  W,  21 ;  /i),  or  ComidU  Fram^aUe, 
Place  du  Theatre  Fran^ais,  on  the  S.W.,8ide  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
occupies  the  highest  rank  among  the  theatres  of  Paris  (seats  for 
1380  persons).  The  acting  is  admirable,  and  the  plays  are  generally 
of  a  high  class.  This  theatre  was  founded  in  1600,  and  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  MoU^re  from  1658  down  to  his  death 
in  1673.  The  theatre  receives  a  subsidy  of  240,000  fr.  a  year  from 
government.  —  The  edifice  itself  is  not  striking.  The  handsome 
Doric  vestibule  contains  a  statue  of  Talmaj  the  tragedian  (d.  1826) ; 
figures  representing  Tragedy  and  Comedy y  bearing  respectively  the 
features  of  the  celebrated  actresses  Mile.  Rachel  (d.  1858)  and 
Mile.  Mars  (d.  1847);  and  a  chimney-piece  with  a  relief  repre- 
senting comedians  crowning  the  figure  of  Molidre,  by  Lequesne. 
The  'foyer  du  public',  or  public  hall ,  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of 
Voltaire  by  Houdon ,  and  with  busts  and  scenes  from  the  writings 
of  celebrated  French  dramatists ,  and  the  *  foyer  des  artistes'  with 
portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  actors  and  actresses  who  have 
'belonged  to  this  theatre.  —  Avant-scdnes  des  premieres  logos  10; 
logos  du  rez-de-chauss^e  and  du  premier  rang  8 ;  fauteuil  de  balcon 
7;  fauteuil  d'orchestre  6;  parterre  %l^ix,  —  Ladies  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  orchestra  seats. 

The  Thi4tr«  Italien(Pl.  R,  21 ;  //),  or  SaUe  Ventadour,  where 
Italian  operas  are  performed ,  is  situated  in  the  Place  Yentadour, 
near  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  Entrance  on  one  side  from  the 
Rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin ,  and  on  the  other  from  the  Rue  Neuve 
des  Petits  Ohamps.  The  building  contains  seats  for  1550  persons. 
In  the  foyer  are  busts  of  Lablache  (d.  1855),  the  famous  buffo,  and 
Adelina  Patti.  Performances  on  Tues.,  Thurs. ,  and  Sat.,  some- 
times also  on  Sun.  and  Mon. ;  vacation  from  let  May  to  Ist  October. 
This  theatre  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  heau  monde,  and  its  singers 
are  of  the  very  highest  class.  The  claque  (p.  50)  has  happily  been  ban- 
ished. —  Avant-so^nes  du  rez-de-chauss^e,  entresol,  and  premieres 
26 ;  logos  du  rez-de-chauB6^e ,  premieres  ferm^es  and  d^couvertes 
20 ;  fanteuils  d'orchestre  and  de  balcon  15 ;  deuxi^mes  de  face  10 ; 
troisi^mes  de  face  6  fr.  Tickets  en  loeatUm  not  dearer  than  an 
hureaia. 

The  Opim  Comique  (PI.  R,  21 ;  //),  Place  Boieldieu,  is  devoted 
to  the  performance  of  the  lesser  operas,  such  as  La  Dame  Blanche, 
the  PostUlon  de  Loigumeau,  Fra  Dlavolo,  etc.  It  receives  an  annual 
snbfiidy  of  140,000  fr.  from  govermnent.  Some  of  the  boxes  have 
retiring  rooms  attached.  Seats  for  1800.  —  Avant-sc^nes  des  pre- 
mieres 8;  premieres  logos  avec  salon  9,  sans  salon  7;   fauteuils  de 

4*     . 
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balcon  and  des  piemi^reB,  fauteuils  d^orcheBtre  8 ;  stalles  d'orcfaestre 
4;  parterre  2^2  f^-  —  Ladies  not  admitted  to  the  orchestra  seats. 

The  Od^n,  Place  de  I'Od^on  (PI.  W,  19;  IV),  near  the  Palais 
dn  Luxembourg ,  ranks  next  to  the  Thtf&tre  Fran^ais,  and  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  performance  of  classical  dramas.  Annual  sub- 
vention from  government  60,000  fr.  A  large  proportion  of  the  au- 
dience consists  of  students.  Some  of  the  plays  of  Gasimir  Delavigne, 
Ponsard,  and  Georges  Sand  were  performed  here  for  the  first  time. 
The  Od^on  is  closed  in  June ,  July,  and  August.  Seats  for  1467. 
—  Avant-scdnes  des  premieres  and  du  rez-de-chauss^e,  baignoires 
d'avant-sc^nes  10 ;  fauteuils  d'orchestre,  baignoires,  and  premieres 
de  face  6 ;  parterre  2  fr. 

The  Ojrmnase  Bramatiqiie  (PI.  W,  24;  ///),  Boulevard  Bonne- 
Nouvelle  38,  for  vaudevilles  and  comedies,  deserves  commen- 
dation, and  its  pieces  are  frequently  deemed  worthy  of  being  per- 
formed in  the  Theatre  Fran^ais.  Scribe  wrote  most  of  his  plays 
for  this  theatre.  Vict.  Sardou ,  Alex.  Dumas  the  Younger ,  Emile 
Augier,  and  Octave  Feuillet,  have  also  achieved  great  successes 
here.  — Avant-scenes  and  premieres  de  face  8;  fauteuils  d'orchestre 
and  de  balcon  7 ;  stalles  d^orchestre  5  fr. 

The  Vaudeville  (PI.  W,  18,  19;  //),  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Chauss^e  d'Antin  and  the  Boulevard  des  Gapucines,  a  hand- 
some new  building,  completed  in  1869,  is  admirably  fitted  up,  and 
lighted  on  a  new  system.  It  is  chiefly  destined  for  vaudevilles  and 
comedies.  Seats  for  1300.  —  Avant-sodnes  du  rez-de-chauss^e  and 
des  premieres  12^2 ;  premieres  logos  de  face  7 ;  fauteuils  d'orchestre 
or  de  balcon  9 ;  fauteuils  de  foyer  and  loges  de  foyer  de  face  5 ; 
stalles  de  la  seconde  galerie  4  fr. 

The  Vari^t^s  (PI.  W,  21 ;  III),  Boulevard  Montmartre  7 ,  ex- 
cellent for  vaudevilles,  farces,  and  operettas.  Seats  for  1250.  — 
Avant-scdnes  des  premieres  or  du  rez-de-chauss^e  10;  premieres 
loges  8 ;  fauteuils  d'orchestre  and  fauteuils  de  la  galerie  6 ;  stalles 
d'orchestre  4  fr. 

ThHtre  dn  Palais  Boyal,  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  74,  75  (PI.  W,  21 ;  //),  a  small  but  very  popular  theatre 
where  vaudevilles  and  farces  of  broad  character  are  performed. 
Qeats  for  850.  —  Avant-scdnes,  fauteuils  de  balcon,-  fauteuils  de 
premier  rang,  fauteuils  d'orchestre,  or  fauteuils  de  premidre  galerie 
6 ;  secondes  loges  de  face  4  ;  parterre  2  fr.  Ladies  not  admitted 
to  the  orchestra  places. 

Bonffes  Parisiena  (PI.  W,  21 ;  IT) ,  a  small  theatre  in  the  Pas- 
sage Choiseul  near  the  Italian  Opera,  the  specialty  of  which  is  comic 
operettas  and  parodies.  It  was  established  by  Offenbach  in  1855. 
Seats  for  1100.  — Avant-scdnes  du  rez-de-ohauss^e  et  des  premieres 
8 ;  fauteuils  d'orchestre,  premidres,  or  fauteuils  des  premieres  6 ; 
avant-BCdnes  de  la  galerie  4  fr.  —  Ladies  not  admitted  to  the  or- 
chestra stalls. 
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ThHtre  de  la  Porte  St. Martin  (Vl.^,  24;  ///),  in  the  Bou- 
levard St.  Martin,  burned  down  by  the  Communists  in  May,  1871, 
but  since  rebuilt.  Dramas  and  ^tableaux\  such  as  the  'Tour  du 
Monde*,  are  performed  here.  Seats  for  1800.  —  Avant-sc^nes  du 
rez-de-chauss^e  or  des  premieres  8 ;  premieres  de  face  or  fauteuils 
de  balcon  des  premieres  7 ;  fauteuils  d'orchestre  6 ;  stalles  d'or- 
chestie  4 ;  parterre  2  fr. 

Th^tre  de  la  Benaissanee  (PI.  W,24;  //.),  a  small,  but  hand- 
some edifice,  at  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin  and  Rue 
de  Bondy,  erected  on  the  site  of  houses  destroyed  during  the  Revo- 
lution of  1871.  Comic  operettas  and  vaudevilles.  —  Avant-scftnes 
du  rez-de-chauss^e  and  du  premier  balcon  12 ;  loges  de  balcon  de 
face  8 ;  fauteuils  d'orchestre  or  de  balcon  7;  stalles  d'orchestre  4  fr. 

ThHtre  du  Chitelet,  Place  du  Chatelet  (PI.  W,  24 ;  V),  a  very 
roomy  edifice,  specially  fitted  up  for  fairy  scenes  and  ballet,  lighted 
by  a  large  ceiling  reflector.  The  Communists  set  fire  to  this  theatre 
in  May,  1871,  but  the  wardrobe  alone  was  destroyed.  Seats  for 
3352.  —  Loges  de  face  6 ,  fauteuils  de  balcon  or  d'orchestre ,  and 
baignoires  5;  stalles  d'orchestre  3 ;  parterre  1^2  ^r. 

ThHtre  de  la  Gait*  (PI.  W,  24;  III),  Square  des  Arts  et  Me- 
tiers, for  operas  and  melodramatic  pieces.  Seats  for  1800.  — 
Avant-sc^nes  des  premieres  8 ;  fauteuils  d'orchestre  or  fauteuils  de 
la  premiere  galerie  6 ;  stalles  d'orchestre  3  fr. 

Th^tre  Historique  (PI.  W,  23 ;  V),  or  Thidtre  Lyrique,  Place 
du  Chltelet,  partially  destroyed  by  the  Communists  in  May,  1871, 
has  been  restored.  It  is  now  used  mainly  for  spectacular  pieces.  — 
Avant-scftnes  du  rez-de-chauss€e  or  de  balcon  8 ;  loges  de  balcon 
6 ;  fauteuils  de  balcon  or  d'orchestre  4 ;  stalles  d'orchestre  3  fr. 

Ambiga-Comiqne  (PL,  W,  24;  lit),  Boulevard  St.  Martin  2; 
dramas,  melodramas,  and  fairy  pieces.  —  Avant. scenes  du  rez-de- 
cbauBs^e  or  de  balcon  6 ;  premieres  loges  de  face ,  fauteuils  de 
balcon,  fauteuils  d'orchestre,  and  premier  rang  5 ;  stalles  d'orchestre, 
etc.  3fr. 

Folios  Bramatiqneo  (PL  W,  27;  ///),  Boulevard  St.  Martin, 
or  rather  Rue  de  Bondy  40 ,  near  the  Chateau  d'Eau;  vaudevilles, 
fairy  pieces ,  and  operettas.  Seats  for  1600.  — •  Avant-sc^nes  du 
rez-de-chauss^e  8 ;  avant-sodnes  des  premieres  or  du  th^&tre,  faut- 
euils d'orchestre  or  loges  de  face  5 ;  stalles  de  balcon  2  fr. 


Among  the  best  of  the  other  theatres  are  the  following :  — 
Thi&tre  de  Cluny ,  Boul.  St.  Germain  71  (1100  seats);  avant- 
Bc^nes  5,  fauteuils  d'orchestre  3  fr.  —  Thidtre  de  V Ath€n6e-Comique, 
Rue  Scribe  17,  adjacent  to  the  Opera,  fauteuils  d'orchestre  5  fr.  — 
Thidire  des  Menus  PUziairs,  Boul.  de  Strasbourg  14;  fauteuils  d'or- 
chestre 5 ,  loges  de  face  and  fauteuils  de  balcon  4  fr.  —  Thidtre 
BeaumarchcUs  y  Boul.  Beaumarchais ,  avant-scdnes  3Y2 1  fauteuils 
d'oreheatre  2  fr.  —  Troisihme  Thidtre  Franfais  (formerly  Thidtre 
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Dijazet'),  Boul.  da  Temple  41 ;  vrant-so^nee  du  rez-de-ohauM^e  or 
des  premieres  5 ;  loges  4  and  3 ;  fauteails  3  fr.  —  TMdtre  dea  Nou- 
vcauUsy  Boul.  dea  Italiens  28;  aTant-scdnes  du  rez-de-ohanfiB4^e 
or  des  piemidres  8 ;  fauteuils  d^orchestre  or  de  baleon  6 ;  stalles 
d'orchestre  3  fr.  —  ThSdtre  du  Chdteau  d^Eau,  Rue  de  Malte  50; 
ayant-sc^nes  du  rez-de-chauss^e  or  de  baleon  5;  fauteuiU  d'or- 
chestre  3  fr.  —  Folies  Marigny,  Champs  filys^es;  avant- seines 
des  premieres  and  premidres  loges  3,  fauteuils  d'orchestre  2^2  fr. 

EauBBT&iAN  Pbbfobmancbs  ,  accompanied  by  acrobatic  feats, 
pantomime,  etc. ,  are  exhibited  at  the  following  circuses :  — 

Cirque  d'Eti,  or  Cirque  des  Champs  Elys^es  (formerly  de  Vim- 
piratriee),  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  near  the  Rond-Point  (PI.  W,  15 ; 
/i),  to  the  right  in  ascending.  Performances  every  evening  from  Ist 
May  to  30th  October.  Seats  for  3500.  Best  places  2  fr.,  second 
seats  1  fr.  —  The  stables  are  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Cirque  d'Hiver  (formerly  NapoUon)^  Boulevard  des  Fiiles  du 
Calvaire  (PI.  W,  27;  ///).  Performances  every  evening,  from  Ist 
Nov.  to  30th  April.     Admission  2  fr.  or  1  fr. 

The  Hippodrome ,  which  was  burned  down  in  1871 ,  has  been 
re-erected  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  between  the  Avenue  de  TAlma 
and  the  Avenue  Josephine  (PI.  W,  21 ;  jQ.  This  vast  circus 
holds  6000  spectators.  Equestrian,  acrobatic,  and  pantomimic  per- 
formances, races,  and  ballets.    Admission,  1  to  3  fr. 

Cirque  Amirieain  (Myers),  Place  du  Chslteau  d'Eau  (PI.  W, 
27 ;  ///).  Performances  every  evening ,  and  also  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays  at  1.  30  p.m.    Admission,  5  fr.  to  50  c. 


The  following  places  of  amusement  are  also  noteworthy :  *— 

Th^itre  Robert  Houdiii,  Boulevard  des  Italiens  8,  for  conjuring 
of  all  kinds.    Admission  2  to  5  fr. 

Thiitre  Miaiaturo,  Boulevard  Montmartre  12,  for  children. 
Magic  lantern,  marionettes,  etc.,  every  evening;  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  an  additional  exhibiticm  at  2  o'clo<^.    Boat  seats  2  Ir. 

Tunambuletf  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg  17,  also  for  children. 
Performances  every  evening.     Best  places  2  fr. 

Panorama  and  Thidtfe$  de  Ouignoly  see  pp.  158  and  157. 

17.   Concerts  and  Balls. 

Concerts.  The  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique ,  Rue 
du  Faubourg  Poissonniire  15 ,  which  enjoy  a  European  celebrity, 
take  place  once  a  fortnight ,  from  the  second  Sunday  in  January  to 
April.  The  highest  order  of  classical  music,  by  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  ete.,  as  well  as  by  the  most  celebrated  French  and 
Italian  composers,  is  performed  vrith  exquisite  taste  and  precision. 
There  are  also  three  sacred  concerts  given  at  the  Conservatoire  du- 
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ring  Passion  and  Easter  weeks.  Strangers  cannot  easily  obtain 
access  to  them,  as  almost  all  the  seats  are  occupied  by  regular 
subscribers.  Application  may,  however,  be  made,  on  the  Friday 
following  a  concert,  at  the  office,  Rue  du  Faubourg  Poisson- 
ni^re  15.  Balcon  and  premieres  logos  9  fir. ;  stalles  d'orchestre, 
logos  du  rez-de-chauss^e,  couloirs  d'orchestre  and  du  balcon ,  and 
secondes  loges  6  fir. ;  parterre  and  amphitheatre  3  fr. 

The  Concerts  PopukUreB ,  or  Paadeloup ,  instituted  in  1861  by 
M.  Pasdeloup  with  a  yiew  to  encourage  a  taste  for  classical  music, 
are  always  well  attended.  Good  music,  performed  by  an  excellent 
orchestra.  They  take  place  in  the  Cirque  d'Hiver  in  winter  every 
Sunday  at  2  o'clock.  Prices  ^en  location' :  parterre  5  fr. ;  places 
numerotSesS  fr. ;  premieres 2^/2 fr- ;  secondes  lV4fr«  >  troisi&mes  75  c. 

The  Concerts  des  Champs  Elysies,  or  Concerts  BesseUlvre  (Mu- 
sard),  given  in  summer  in  the  open  air,  under  the  trees  at  the 
back  of  the  Palais  de  Tlndustrie ,  are  well  attended,  and  the  music 
is  good.  Ladies  alone  not  admitted.  Performances  daily  from  8  to 
11  p.m.  (Fridays  8  to  12  p.m.),  also  Sundays  from  2  to  5  p.m.^; 
admission  1  fr.,  Frid.  2  fr. 

Besides  the  above  regular  concerts,  others  are  given  occasionally 
at  the  concert-rooms  of  Herz^  Rue  de  la  Yictoire  28 ;  Erard^  Rue  du 
Mail  13;  Pleyel^  Rue  Rochechouart  22;  at  the  Thidtre  du  Chdtelet, 
and  other  places.  See  bills  and  newspaper  advertisements.  Lent 
is  the  principal  season  for  concerts  in  Paris. 

The  Concerts  Arban ,  given  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at  the 
Salle  Frascatif  Rue  Yivienue  49,  near  the  boulevards,  are  also 
worthy  of  mention.     Admission  3  fr. 

Open-air  concerts  are  given  in  summer  at  the  Pri  Ctttelan  (p. 
164),  the  Chalet  des  Isles  (p.  163),  and  the  Jardin  d* Acclimatation 
(p.  165).  A  military  band  also  plays  frequently  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries,  the  Palais  Royal ,  and  the  Luxembourg  (p.  227). 

Caf^s  Chaatants.  The  music  and  singing  at  these  establish- 
ments and  at  the  ^spectacles-concerts'  is  never  of  a  high  class, 
while  the  audience  is  of  a  very  mixed  character.  The  enter- 
tainments, however,  are  often  amusing,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  restrictions  in  1864 ,  they  sometimes  consist  of  vaude- 
villes, operettas,  and  farces.  Smoking  allowed.  —  The  following 
may  be  mentioned :  Cafi  des  Ambassadeurs,  in  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
the  first  on  the  right,  before  the  circus  is  reached;  the  Alcazar 
d'Eti ,  the  second  on  the  right ;  and  the  Cafe  de  VHorloge ,  on  the 
left.  In  the  town :  EZdorado ,  Boul.  de  Stfbastopol ,  near  the  Boul. 
St.  Denis ;  opposite  to  it ,  the  Seala,  with  a  handsome  saloon ;  the 
Alcazar  d'Hiver,  Rue  du  Faubourg  PoissonniSre  10 ;  and  many  others 
in  the  boulevards  and  elsewhere.  The  alluring  display  of  the  words 
^entrie  Ubre'  outside  the  caf^s-chantants  is  a  ruse  to  attract  the  pub- 
lic, as  each  visitor  is  obliged  to  order  refreshments  (a  ^consom- 
malum'')  at  a  price  of  1-2^2  fr-?  according  to  the  reputation  of  the 
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place.  —  The  FoUea-BergereSf  Rue  Richer  32,  near  the  Boulevard 
Montmartre ,  a  very  popular  resort ,  belongs  to  the  same  category. 
Visitors  take  seats  where  they  please,  or  promenade  in  the  galleries, 
while  musical,  dramatic,  and  conjuring  performances  are  given  on 
the  stage.   Smoking  is  allowed.    Admission  2  fir. 


Balls.  The  public  masked  balls  given  weekly  during  Lent  at 
some  of  the  larger  theatres  (see  announcements  in  newspapers  and 
placards)  are  among  the  most  striking  and  extravagant  of  the  pe- 
culiar customs  of  Paris.  These  'bals  masques'  begin  at  midnight 
and  last  till  dawn.  The  most  important  are  those  in  the  new  Opera 
House  (entrance  20  fr. ;  ladies  in  masks,  gentlemen  in  evening  cos- 
tume). Visitors  with  ladies  had  better  take  a  box.  These  balls 
were  instituted  by  the  Regent  Philip  of  Orleans  (p.  87)  in  1716. 
—  The  Bal  dea  Artistes  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  is  celebrated  for  the 
elegance  of  the  masks  worn  at  it  (admision  10  fr. ;  tickets  must  be 
taken  7-14  days  in  advance). 

Salles  db  Dansb.  The  ^balls',  which  take  place  all  the  year 
round  at  these  public  dancing  rooms,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
specialties  of  Paris.  Many  of  these  entertainments,  however,  have 
for  some  years  past  been  ^got  up^  for  the  benefit  of  strangers, 
numbers  of  the  supposed  visitors  being  hired  as  decoys  by  the  lessee 
of  the  saloon.  The  rules  of  decorum  are  tolerably  well  observed, 
as  a  sergent  de  ville  is  posted  in  every  hall.  It  need,  however, 
hardly  be  said  that  ladies  cannot  attend  these  balls  with  propriety. 

The  Jardin  Mabille^  near  the  Rond-Point  des  Champs  filys^es. 
Avenue  Montaigne  87-93  (PI.  W,  15 ;  //),  united  with  the  old  Cha- 
teau des  Fleurs,  is  the  best  known  of  these  places  of  amusement, 
frequented  by  the  more  fashionable  'cocottes'.  It  is  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated and  richly  decorated,  and  possesses  an  excellent  orchestra. 
Dancing  takes  place  here  every  evening.  On  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Saturdays  ('grandes  fetes  de  nuit  avec  ^clairage  h  giorno') 
the  admission  is  5  fr.  for  gentlemen ,  2  f r.  for  ladies ;  on  the  other 
evenings,  gentlemen  3  fr.,  women  gratis. 

At  the  Jardin  BulUer,  or  Cloaerie  dea  Lilaa  (PI.  B,  19  ;  p.  228), 
called  Prado  in  winter,  in  the  Carrefour  de  I'Observatoire,  in  the 
Quartier  Latin,  a  famous  establishment  in  its  way,  the  dancing  of 
the  students  and  artisans  with  their  ^^tudiantes'  and  ^ouvri^res'  is 
generally  of  a  wild  and  Bacchanalian  character.  Here  the  famous 
^cancan'  may  be  seen.  Balls  on  Sundays,  Mondays,  and  Thursdays ; 
admission  1  fr.   Masked  balls  during  the  carnival. 

The  Chateau  Rouoe,  Rue  Clignancourt  42  and  44,  Montmartre,  is  open 
for  dancing  daily  throughout  the  year  (adm.  1  fr.)}  on  Mondays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Fridays  2  fr. 

The  TivoLi  Vauxhall,  Rue  de  la  Douane  12-16,  is  open  for  daneing 
every  evening  (adm.  1  fr.  ^  on  Wed.  and  Sat  2  fr.). 

Frascati,  Rue  Vivienne  49.  Dancing  on  Sun.,  Hon.,  Tues.,  Thurs., 
and  Sat.  Fite  de  nuit  and  bal  matqui  on  Saturdays.  Admission  3  fr. ;  on 
Sundays  2  fr. 
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Valentino,  Rue  St.  Honor^  251,  is  the  winter  'Uabille\  Balls  on 
Sun.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Frid. ,  and  Sat.  (2-3  fr.).  Fetes  de  nuit  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays;  bal  masqui  on  Saturdays. 

Casino,  Rue  Cadet  16,  Men.,  Wed.,  Frid.,  and  Sat.  (2  fr.).  Bal  mas- 
qu4  on  Wednesdays. 

The  *F£tes  Champ£tbes  held  in  summer  at  Asnieres  (p.  275),  Bougival, 
and  other  villages  near  Paris,  are  also  much  frequented  by  the  ^demi- 
monde\ 

Horse  Saoes  (Couraea)  take  place  from  February  to  July,  and 
from  September  to  November.  The  principal  race-courses  are  at 
Auteuil  (p.  164);  Longchamp  (p.  164);  Ghantilly  (p.  320),  where 
the  Grand  Prix,  the  chief  French  race,  is  decided  in  May ;  La  Marche ; 
Le  V^sinet  (p.  300) ;  and  Fontainebleau  (p.  314). 

SkatixLg  Binks  are  chiefly  patronised  by  members  of  the  demi- 
monde. The  best  are  the  Skating  Palane^  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne 
55,  and  Skating  Ririk  de  la  ChatMsie  d'Antinj  Rue  Blanche  13.  — 
Skating  on  ice  is  also  practised  in  Paris  with  considerable  success, 
the  favourite  esort  being  the  artificial  pond  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

18.   Street  Criers. 

Thanks  to  the  ample  breadth  of  the  new  streets  and  boulevards, 
to  the  frequent  rows  of  trees ,  to  the  numerous  places ,  and  to  the 
fact  that  a  good  many  of  the  chief  thorough-fares  are  paved  with 
asphalte,  Paris  is  a  far  less  noisy  place  than  many  other  large 
cities.  Its  comparative  tranquillity,  however,  is  often  rudely 
interrupted  by  the  discordant  cries  of  the  itinerant  hawkers  of 
wares  of  every  kind  who  thrust  themselves  on  our  attention.  As 
a  rule,  they  are  clean  and  tidy  in  their  dress,  polite  in  manner, 
self-respecting,  and  devoid  of  the  squalor  and  ruffianism  which  too 
often  characterise  their  class.  A  certain  degree  of  historical 
interest,  moreover,  attaches  to  them,  as  they  not  unfrequently 
claim  to  have  plied  their  vociferous  trades  ever  since  the  middle 
ages.  Their  pronunciation  will  of  course  often  puzzle  the  unin- 
itiated. On  the  long  vowels  and  the  letter  r  they  usually  lay  pro- 
digious stress ,  while  the  short  vowels  are  either  pronounced  in  a 
very  light  and  airy  fashion  or  altogether  omitted. 

The  old  clothes'  man ,  with  brisk  and  sprightly  mien ,  styles 
himself  —  'Marchand  d'habi-i^its  I' 

The  usual  cries  of  the  vendor  of  vegetables  are  ^Po-ois  vert8\ 
'v'i^  d'a  artichauts,  de  beaiix  a'artiehaU'aut8\  ^ma  botte  d'asperge8\ 
Hou8  le8  pHit8  radi8  rosea,  six  liards  la  botte\  ^des  ehoux ,  des  hari- 
cots,  des  nave-e-ets\  etc. 

Vendors  of  fish :  '•II  arrive,  il  arrive,  Vmaq%ufeau\  ^hareng  qui 
glor-ace,  hareng  nouveau\  ^merlan  frais,  Ut,  frais;  fai  du  beau 
merlan,  beau\  etc. 

Fruit-sellers  :  *- Praises,  oh  I  les  belles  fraises\  ^cWises  h  la  douce*, 
^Chasselas  de  Foontainebleau' ,  etc. 

Crockery-menders,  who  proclaim  their  advent  by  the  blast  of  a 
horn,  and  are  generally  natives  of  Auvergne,  usually  shout,  with  a 
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very  provincial  aocent  —  ^V'la  I'itameur,  v'ta-r-rae-commodeur 
v'la  VitamturV 

The  'fontaniers\  who  clean  and  repair  flltere,  etc.  -.''Via  fonon- 
iainier^  mesdamesy  v'la  fonontainier  r 

The  purveyors  of  ^plaisir'  (a  light  kind  of  pastry),  rattle  a  sort 
of  tambourine ,  and  invite  attention  to  their  seductive  wares  with 
the  words  —  *  VoiUt  Vplauity  Mtadameiy  r£-ga-le%-wm$,  Mesdamea ! 
VoiUileplaiBi-i-irl' 


19.    Drive  tliroiigli 

No  description  will  convey  to  the  traveller  so  good  an  idea  of 
the  general  appearance  and  topography  of  the  French  metropolis  as 
a  drive  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus  or  tramway-car,  or  in  an  open 
cab,  through  the  principal  streets.  If  a  cab  is  hired  it  should  be  en- 
gaged h  Vheurty  and  the  driver  desired  to  take  the  following  route. 

Gab  Dritb.  The  ^ouvel  Opira  or  Palais  Royal  is  chosen  as  a 
convenient  starting-point,  llience  through  the  Avenue  de  TOp^ra 
or  through  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  (p.  168)  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
(p.  153),  the  Champs  Elys^es  (p.  156),  Palais  de  Tlndustrie 
(p.  157),  Arc  de  I'Etoile  (p.  160),  down  to  the  Pont  de  I'Alma 
(p.  160),  and  across  it  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  (p.  268)  and  H6tel 
des  Invalides  (p.  262);  Rue  de  Grenelle,  Ste.  Clotilde  (p.  261), 
Boulevard  St.  Germain  as  far  as  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s  (p.  253), 
Rue  Bonaparte  to  St.  Sulplce  (p.  251),  and  on  to  the  Palais  du 
Luxembourg  (p.  221)  and  the  Odeon  (p.  226);  the  Rue  de  M^ieis, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  the  Rue  Soufflot  leading  to  the  Pantheon 
(p.  229).  Thenoe  down  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel  to  the  Seine, 
passing  the  Sorbonne  (p.  241)  and  Hdtel  de  Cluny  (p.  235)  on  the 
right,  and  the  Fontaine  St.  Michel  on  the  left;  next  traverse  the 
Boulevard  du  Palais  and  the  *Cit^,  where  Notre  Dame  (p.  212)  is 
observed  on  the  right,  at  some  distance,  and  the  Palais  de  Justice 
(p.  216)  on  the  left,  beyond  which  we  regain  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine  in  the  Place  du  Ch&telet  (p.  170).  Lastly  turn  to  the  right 
through  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  passing  the  Tour  St.  Jacques  (p.  170) 
and  the  the  Hdtel  de  Yille  (p.  171),  now  in  process  of  reconstruc- 
tion; follow  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and  the 
July  Column  (p.  69),  and  then  traverse  the  old  or  ^grands'  Boule- 
vards (see  p.  66)  to  the  Madeleine  (p.  82). 

The  drive  will  occupy  about  3  hrs.  and  (according  as  the 
vehicle  is  hired  at  2  fr.  or  2*/2  fr.  per  hour)  cost  7-8^2  f'-i  ^^- 
cluding  1  fr.  gratuity ;  or  it  may  be  shortened  a  little  if  the  cab  be 
dismissed  at  the  Colonne  de  Juillet,  or  at  the  Chllteau  d'Eau,  thus 
omitting  those  parts  of  the  old  Boulevards  which  will  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  subsequent  walks.  Or ,  on  leaving  the  cab,  the  tra- 
veller may  at  once  complete  his  general  survey  of  the  city  by  walking 
along  the  old  Boulevards  to  the  Madeleine. 

Omnibus  Dutb.  Gentlemen  may  explore  (he  city  by  taking  a 
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similar  excursion  on  the  outside  of  an  omnibus  or  tramway  car, 
which  will  occupy  nearly  double  the  time,  but  costs  about  90  c. 
only.  The  route  appears  a  little  complicated ,  but  will  be  easily 
traced  with  the  aid  of  the  map  and  list  of  omnibus  lines  (p.  26). 
Take  an  omnibus  from  the  Madeleine  (p.  82)  to  the  Bastille,  line 
£,  without  'eorrespondance'  (15  c),  as  far  as  the  office  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Boulevard  Bourdon,  at  the  Place  de  la  BastUle ;  thence 
take  a  tramway-car  (coming  from  Yinoennes)  on  the  N.  of  the  Ca- 
nal Gare  de  TArsenal,  to  the  right  of  the  omnibus  halting-place 
(15  c.) ;  alight  at  the  Louvre  office,  and  turn  to  the  right  along  the 
Rue  du  Louvre  to  its  intersection  with  the  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  hence 
proceed  by  an  omnibus  of  line  C  (see  note  in  reference  to  this 
line  on  p.  26)  as  far  as  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  TEtoile  (p.  160). 
Here  alight,  and  return  by  the  same  line  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
(p.  153),  without  correspondence.  Walk  down  to  the  quay  and  take 
line  AF  to  the  Pantheon  (p.  229),  without  correspondence.  Walk 
thence  by  the  street  opposite  the  front  of  the  church  to  the  Jardin 
du  Luxembourg  (p.  227)  and  the  Od^on  (p.  226~).  Here  take  the 
Od^on-Clichy  line  H  as  far  as  the  Palais  Royal  (p.  87) ;  or,  better 
still,  walk  (in  about  10  mln.)  from  the  Od^on  by  the  Rue  Racine  to 
the  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  and  take  there  a  tramway  of  the  Montrouge 
and  Oare  de  VEst  line.  Proceeding  thence  along  the  old  Boulevards 
we  may  either  alight  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Boulevard  de  S^astopol, 
or  follow  throu^  the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg  to  the  Gare  de  I'Est. 

Instead  of  returning  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  we  may  take  a  car  of  the  Tramway  Place  de  VEtoiU 
and  Oare  Montpamaaee  to  beyond  the  Pont  d'Alma,  and  thence 
proceed  by  a  car  of  the  Tramtoay  Pont  de  VAlma  and  BaatiUe, 
along  the  Seine  and  past  the  H6tel  des  Invalides  and  then  along 
the  Boulevard  St.  Germain  to  Square  Cluny.  Here  we  alight  and 
walk  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  Rue  Soufflot  and  the  Pantheon, 
whence  the  route  may  be  continued  as  above. 

Having  thus  acquired  a  general  idea  of  the  external  appearance 
and  topography  of  the  city,  the  traveller  may  then  proceed  at  his 
leisure  to  explore  it  in  detail. 

80.    IHstribntion  of  Time. 

Oe&eral  Plan.  A  stay  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  Paris 
may  suffice  to  convey  to  the  visitor  a  superficial  idea  of  the  in- 
numerable attractions  which  the  city  offers,  but  a  residence  of 
several  months  would  be  requisite  to  enable  him  satisfactorily  to 
explore  its  vast  treasures  of  art  and  industry.  The  following  plan, 
topographically  arranged,  will  aid  him  in  regulating  his  movements 
and  economising  his  time. 

The  early  mornings  and  the  evenings  are  most  suitably  devoted 
to  the  churches  and  cemeteries,  these  being  open  the  whole  day ;  to 
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the  Champs  Elys^es,  the  Jardin  des  Tuileries,  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  and  the  Jardin  du  Luxembourg;  and  at  a  later  hour  a 
theatre,  concert,  or  ball  may  be  visited.  The  whole  of  a  Monday 
may  be  spent  in  the  churches  and  public  gardens,  as  the  principal 
collections  are  then  dosed.  The  best  time  for  a  walk  in  the  boule- 
vards is  between  4  and  6  o'clock,  when  they  present  a  remarkably 
busy  and  attractive  scene. 

l8t  Day.  Preparatory  drive  (p.  58^.  Walk  in  the  *Boulevard8 
Montmartre  (p.  74),  des  Italiens  (p. 75),  and  desCapucines  (p.  76). 
♦Opera  (p.  77).  ♦Vend6me  Column  (p.  81).  ♦Madeleine  (p.  82). 
Walk  by  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  to  the  ♦Palais  Royal  (p.  87). 

2nd  Day.  ♦Palace  and  ♦♦Galleries  of  the  Louvre  (p.  90).  ♦Place 
dii  Carrousel  (p.  147).  Palace  (p.  148)  and  ♦Garden  of  the  Tuileries 
(p.  151).  ♦Place  de  la  Concorde  (p.  153). 

3rd  Day.  ♦St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois  (p.  169).  Second  visit  to 
the  Louvre.  —  ♦Champs  Elys^es  (p.  156).  Panorama  (p.  158). 
♦Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'Etoile  (p.  160).  ♦Bois  de  Boulogne  (p.  162). 

4th  Day.  ♦Notre  Dame  (p.  212).  Palais  de  Justice  and  ♦Sainte 
Chapelle  (j).  215).  ♦Tour  St.  Jacques  (p.  170).  Musde  Carnavalet 
(p.  178).    ♦Colonne  de  Juillet  (p.  69).  ^Return  by  the  Boulevards. 

5th  Day.  ♦Halles  Centrales  (p.  180).  St.  Eustache  (jp.  179). 
St.  Merri  (p.  171).  Mus^e  des  Archives  (p.  175).  ♦Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers  (p.  185).    Pare  de  Monceaux  (p.  167). 

6th  Day.  ♦Palace,  ♦Gallery,  and  Garden  of  the  Luxembourg 
(pp.  221,  223,  227).  Val  de  Grace  (p.  250).  ♦Pantheon  (p.  229). 
St.  Etienne  du  Mont  (p.  233). 

7th  Day.  The  Sorbonne  (p.  241).  Mus^e  deCluny  et  desThermes 
(p.  234).    St.  Sulpice  (p.  251).  St.  Germain  des  Prtfs  (p.  253). 

8th  Day.  Palais  du  Corps  L^gislatif  (p.  260).  Ste.  Clotilde  f  p. 
261).  H6tel  des  Invalides  (p.  262).  Mustfe  d'Artillerie  (p.  264). 
♦Napoleon's  Tomb  (p.  266).  Ecole  Militaire,  Champ-de-Mars,  and 
Trocadtfro  (p.  268  and  foUg.).    Return  by  steamer  (p.  29). 

9th  Day.  Chapelle  Expiatoire  (p.  187).  St.  Augustin  (p.  188). 
La  Trinity  (p.  1881  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  (p.  189).  ♦St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  (p.  189).     ♦Buttes  Chaumont  (p.  201). 

10th  Day.  St.  Roch  (p.  85).  Fontaines  Moliftre  (p.  184)  and 
Richelieu  (p.  181).  ♦Medals  and.  antiquities  at  the  Bibliothdque 
Nationale  (p.  183).    ♦Cemetery  of  PSre  Lachaise  (p.  191). 

11th  Day.  ♦Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  (p.  257).  Palais  del'Institut 
(p.  255).  Mint  (p.  254).  Pont  Neuf  (219).  ♦Jardin  des  Plantes 
(p.  243).   Bois  de  Vincennes  (p.  207). 

12th  Day.  ♦Versailles  (p.  274).  Sfevres  (p.  299).  ♦St.  Cloud 
(p.  297). 

I8ih  Day.  ♦St.  Denis  (p.  303).  Enghien  (p.  312)  and  Mont- 
morency (p.  312).    Cemetery  of  Montmartre  (p.  204). 

14th  Day.    ♦St.  Germain-en-Laye  (p.  299).    Shopping,  etc. 

A  day  should  also  be  devoted  to  Fontainebleau  (p.  313),  and 
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another  to  Gompi^gne  (p.  320)  and  Pierrefonds  (p.  325).  If  a  few 
days  of  rest  be  added,  three  weeks  will  now  have  elapsed  without 
making  any  allowance  for  unfavourahle  weather. 

K  the  weather  is  fine  at  the  beginning  of  the  traveller's  stay 
in  Paris,  he  should  lose  no  time  in  visiting  Pdre-Lachaise,  Ver- 
sailles, St.  Germain,  St.  Denis ,  and  even  Fontainebleau  and  Com- 
pidgne ;  ox  these  attractive  excursions  may  be  interspersed  among 
the  other  sights  according  to  circumstances.  Dull  or  wet  days  may 
be  devoted  to  the  picture  galleries  and  other  collections.  A  pleasant 
relief  from  the  bustle  of  the  city  is  afforded  by  an  afternoon  in  the 
Park  of  St.  Cloud. 

As  a  great  part  of  the  gallery  at  Yersailles  is  at  present  closed 
to  the  public  (p.  288),  the  traveller  may  combine  the  excursions 
to  Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  and  Sevres  as  follows.  Take  the  RlveDroite 
railway  to  St.  Cloud  (p.  275),  walk  through  the  park  to  Sdvres, 
and  proceed  thence  to  Versailles  by  the  line  on  the  Rive  Gauche 
(p.  276).  Or  start  from  Paris  by  the  Rive  Gauche,  spend  an  hour 
at  Sevres  (Station  de  Bellevue),  and  then  proceed  to  Versailles  by 
the  same  line.  Retuni  from  Versailles  by  the  Rive  Droite  railway, 
alight  at  the  Ville  d'Avray  station ,  walk  through  the  park  of  St. 
Cloud  to  the  Pont  de  Boulogne,  and  retuni  thence  to  Paris  by 
omnibus,  tramway,  steamer,  or  railway  (station  above  St.  Cloud). 

Honrs  of  Admission.  The  annexed  list  shows  when  the  dif- 
ferent collections  and  objects  of  interest  are  open  to  the  public. 

The  traveller  should  always  be  provided  with  his  passport ,  or 
at  least  visiting-cards ,  which  will  procure  him  admission  to  col- 
lections on  days  when  the  public  are  excluded. 

The  days  and  hours  enumerated  below,  though  at  present 
correct,  are  liable  to  alteration.  The  traveller  is  therefore  referred 
to  Oaligfiani^8  Messenger  (p.  43) ,  to  the  principal  French  news- 
papers, and  to  the  bills  posted  on  the  advertising  pillars  in  the 
boulevards.    See  preceding  list,  p.  60. 

Antiquities^  see  Louvre,  Mus^e  des  Thermos,  Biblioth^que 
Nationale,  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 

Archives  (Music  des),  open  to  the  public  on  Sun.  12-3,  and 
on  Thurs.  at  the  same  hours  to  travellers  provided  with  permission 
from  the  director.    See  p.  175. 

*Arts  ct  Metiers  (Conservatoire  des).  Collections  10-4;  Sun- 
days and  Thursdays  gratis ;  on  other  days  1  fr.  —  Library  open 
daily  except  Mondays.     See  p.  185. 

*Beaux  Arts  (Palais  or  EcoU  des),  daily  12-4  (fee ;  Sat.  12-3), 
but  from  15th  Aug.  to  1st  Oct.  on  Wed.,  Thurs.,  andFrid.  only. 
Collection  of  plaster  casts  and  copies.  Sat.  12-4  (free).  See  p.  257. 

Bihliothlque  Nationale.  Reading-room  daily  10-4  o'clock. 
'Salle  de  Travail'  open  daily  at  the  same  hours,  except  on  holidays, 
to  persons  provided  with  tickets.    *Cablnet  of  Coins,  Medals,  and 
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Antiquities,  Tues.  10-3  o'clock.  Vacation  of  a  fortnight,  ending 
with  Easter  Monday.     See  p.  183. 

BiUiothkque  8te.  Oeneviive,  daily  except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
10-3  and  6-10;  closed  ftom  Ist  Sept.  to  16th  Oct.  See  p.  282. 

Blind  Inttitutionj  Wed.  and  Sat.  iy^^,  by  permission  from  the 
director,  or  by  showing  passport.   See  p.  269. 

Botanic  Gardens ,  see  Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

^Bourse ,  open  daily  except  on  holidays ;  business  hours  1-3  for 
stockbroking,  and  3-5  for  meroantile  transactions.    See  p.  74. 

Catacombs,  shown  to  persons  proTided  with  a  permission  from 
the  Prefecture  de  la  Seine.    See  p.  272. 

Coins,  see  H6tel  des  Monnales,  Biblioth^que  Nationale. 

Compiigne.  Ch&teau  and  museum  open  to  the  public  on  Tues. , 
Thurs.,  Sat.,  and  Sun.,  11-4;  on  other  days  to  visitors  by  payment 
of  a  fee.    See  p.  823. 

*  Conservatoire  des  Arts  el  Mitiers,  see  Arts  et  Metiers. 

Deaf  and  Dunib  Institution ,  Sat.  2-5 ,  by  permission  from  the 
director.    See  p.  250. 

*Eeole  des  Beaux  Arts,  see  Beaux  Arts. 

Egouts,  generally  one  Thursday  in  each  month,  during  the  Ex- 
hibition twice  a  month.  Permission  similar  to  that  for  the  Cata- 
combs required.    See  p.  272. 

*Fontainehleau.  Chateau  daily  except  Tues. ,  12-4.    See  p.  314. 

Gobelins,  Wed.  and  Sat.,  2-4.    See  p.  247. 

H6tel  des  Invalides ,  see  Invalides. 

Hdtel  des  Monnaies ,  see  Monnaie. 

Imprimerie  Nationale,  Thurs.  at  2,  by  permission.    See  p.  177. 

*Invalides  (Hotel  and  EgUse  des),  daily,  except  Sundays,  2-4. 
♦Napoleon's  Tomb  (p.  266),  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Frid.  12-3. 
Military  mass  on  Sundays  at  12,  followed  by  parade.    See  p.  262. 

*Jardin  dPAeclimatation,  daily  till  dusk,  fee;  see  p.  165. 

*  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Botanical  garden  open  the  whole  day; 
zoological  from  1st  April  to  Ist  Sept.  10-5,  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  11-4 ;  by  card  1-4  (p.  243).  Natural  history  collections,  Tues. 
and  Thurs.  2-5  (in  winter  till  3  or  4),  Sun.  1-5  (in  winter  tUl  8 
or  4) ;  also  by  ticket  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  11-2.    See  p.  243. 

Libraries,  see  Biblioth^ues. 

**Louvre  Galleries,  daily,  except  Mondays,  from  Ist  April  to 
30th  Sept.  9-5,  during  the  rest  of  the  year  10-4.  Some  of  the 
collections,  such  as  the  sculptures  on  the  ground-floor,  are  not  open 
till  1  o'clock.     See  p.  93. 

^LuMvnbourg  GaUery ,  same  days  and  hours  as  the  Louvre. 
See  p.  221. 

Madeleine.  Walking  about  the  church  prohibited  before 
1  o'clock.     See  p.  82. 

Monnaie,  La.  Cabinet  of  medals  Tues.  and  Frid.  12-3;  work- 
shops on  the  same  days  by  permission  obtained  previonsly  from 
the  director.     See  p.  254. 
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Mu$ie  d'Artaierie,  Tues.  and  Thnrs.  12-5  (in  winter  till  4). 
See  p.  264. 

MuUt  des  AfcUvtSj  see  ArchiTes. 

*Muaie  de  Cluny  et  det  Thermes.  Roman  and  mediaeval  antiqui- 
ties on  Sundays  and  holidays  11-4Y2;  on  other  days  by  permission 
from  the  director,  or  by  showing  passport.    See  p.  234. 

Museunif  Jnduatrialy  see  Arts  et  M<(tier8. 

Museum  of  Natural  History ,  see  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

NaipoUon's  Tomb,  see  Invalides. 

Palais  de  Jusiiat.  Courts  of  law  sit  daily  (except  Sun.  and 
holidays)  11-3.  Seep.  194. 

ParMramxij  daily,  10-4,  5,  or  6  according  to  the  season ;  ad- 
mission 2  fr.,  Sundays  1  fr.    See  p.  158. 

*Fanth£on,  Dome  and  vaults,  IOY2-6  (in  winter  5),  fee  50  c. 
for  each  person.   See  p.  229. 

Pictures,  see  Louvre,  Luxembourg,  Beaux- Arts,  Versailles. 

Pierrefonds(Chdteau).  Same  days  and  hours  as  Compifegne,  p.  325. 

Saint  Cloud.   Waterworks,  see  p.  298. 

*Saint  Denis.  Royal  tombs,  on  week-days  10Y2-4  5  admission  1  fr. 

SairU^Oermain.  Museum  on  Sun.,  Tues.,  and  Thurs,  11V2-5 
(4  In  winter).    See  p.  284. 

*8ainte  ChapeUe,  daily,  12-4,  gratis,  except  Mond.  and  Frid., 
when  a  fee  must  be  paid.  See  p.  217. 

Slvrts.  Collection  of  porcelain  and  Mus^e  C^ramique  daily,  ex- 
cept holidays ,  11-4  or  5 ;  workshops ,  by  permission.  See  p.  299. 

Sewers,  see  Egouts. 

Trianons  (^Qrand  and.  Petit),  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sun.,  12-4. 
See  p.  295. 

Tuileries  (p.  148),  not  at  present  accessible. 

*  Versailles.  Mus^e  (picture  gallery),  daily,  except  Mondays, 
12-4.    See  p.  280.    Grandes  Eaux,  see  p.  295. 

Vincennes  (p.  209).  Ch&teau  not  at  present  open  to  the  public. 

Zoological  Gardens,  see  Jardin  des  Plantes,  also  Jardin  d'Accli- 

matation. 

Public  Parks,  Gardens,  etc.  are  open  to  the  pnblic  from  8  a.in.  to 
6  p.m.  from  iat  Oct.  to  i5th  Mar. ;  7-10  from  16thj  Mar.  to  Sist  May 
and  from  i6th  Aug.  to  30th  Sept.  5  T-li  from  1st  Jnne  to  15th  Aug.  -,  in 
fine  weather  these  hours  are  often  extended.  The  approach  of  closing 
time  is  announced  by  the  beating  of  a  drum  or  otherwise. 

Cemeteries  are  open  from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  from  1st  Feb.  to  15th  Mar.  \ 
6-6  from  16th  Mar.  to  30th  Apr.  and  from  1st  Sept.  to  l5th  Oct. ;  6-7  from 
Ist  May  to  3l8t  Aug.  5  7-5  from  16th  Oct.  to  30th  Nov.  5  7V«-4V2  from 
1st  Dec.  to  31st  Jan.  A  bell  is  tolled  half-an-hour  before  the  gates  are 
closed. 

Diary. 
(To  be  compared  with  the  above  alphabetical  list.) 

Daily.  Churches ,  public  promenades ,  parks.  —  Biblioth^que 
Nationale  (reading-room),  10- 4.  —  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,  10-4,  gratis  on  Snnd.  and  Thursd.,  fee  1  fr.  on  other  days. 
—  Sainte  Chapelie,  12-4,  gratis;  except  Mond.  and  Frid.,  when 
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a  fee  must  be  paid.  —  Jardin  des  Plantes :  botanical  garden  tbe 
vhole  day,  zoological  11-4  or  5.  —  Jardin  d'Acclimatation ,  the 
whole  day,  admission  1  fr. ,  Sund.  50  c.  —  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
10-4,  by  payment  of  a  fee.  —  Panorama,  10-4,  5,  or  6,  admission 
2  fr.,  Sund.  1  fr.  —  Collections  at  Sfevres,  12  to  4  or  5. 

Daily  except  Sundays  and  Festivals.  Bibliothdque  Nationale  (* Salle 
de  travail'),  10-4.  —  Bibliothftque  Ste.  Genevifeve ,  10-3  and  6-10. 

—  Bourse,  1-5.  —  Palais  de  Justice.  —  H6tel  des  Invalides  12-3 
(fee). — Church  and  monuments  at  St.  Denis,  from  10.30  a.m. 
(fee).  —  Bibliothftque  Mazarine,  10-4.  —  Bibliothftque  de  VArsenal, 
10-4.  —  Bibliothfique  de  la  Ville  (H6tel  Carnavalet),  by  special 
permission,  10  to  4  or  5. 

Daily  except  Mondays.  Galleries  of  the  Louvre  and  Luxem- 
bourg, 9-5,  or  10-4.  —  Mus^e  de  Cluny  et  des  Thermos,  open  to 
the  public  on  Sundays  11-472?  to  strangers  on  other  days  by  showing 
passport,  or  by  permission.  —  Gallery  of  Versailles  12-4. 

Daily  except  Tuesdays.    Fontainebleau,  12-4  (fee). 

Sundays.  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers ,  10-4 ,  gratis.  — 
Mus^e  de  Cluny,  11-41/2-  —  Mustfe  des  Archives,  12-3.  —  Col- 
lections in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  1-5.  —  H6tel  des  Invalides, 
military  mass  at  12,  parade  at  12^2-  —  Mus^e  d'Artillerie,  12  to 
4  or  5.  —  Trianons,  12-4.  —  Mus^e  de  St,  Germain,  11^/2  to  ^ 
or  5.  —  Chflteau  and  Museum  at  Compidgne,  11*4.  —  Chlteau  of 
Pierrefonds,  11-4. 

Mondays.  Napoleon's  Tomb,  12-3.  —  Collections  at  Sevres, 
12  to  4  or  5;  workshops,  by  special  permission. 

Tuesdays.    Collections  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  by  card  11-2. 

—  Coins  and  Antiquities  in  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale,  10-3.  — 
Coins  and  Medals  at  the  Monnaie ,  12-3.  —  Mus^e  d'Artillerie,  12-4 
or  5.  — Napoleon's  Tomb,  12-3.  —  Mus^e  de  St.  Germain,  llVa  to 
4  or  5.  — Trianons,  12-4.  —  Compidgne,  11-4. — Pierrefonds,  11-4. 

Wednesdays.  Gobelins,  2-4,  or  1-3.  — Blind  Asylum,  IVs"^? 
by  permission  or  on  showing  passport. 

Thursdays.  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  10-4,  gratis.  — 
Collections  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  by  card  11-2.  —  Mus^e  d'Ar- 
tillerie,  12-4  or  5.  —  Napoleon's  Tomb,  12-3.  —  Collections  at 
Sevres,  12-5 ;  workshops,  by  permission.  —  Trianons,  12-4.  —  Im- 
primerie  Nationale,  at  2,  by  permission.  —  Manufacture  des  Tabacs, 
2  to  4  or  5,  by  permission.  —  Mus^e  de  St.  Germain,  IIY2  to  4 
or  5.  —  Compi^gne,  11-4.  —  Pierrefonds,  11-4. 

Fridays.  Coins  and  Medals  at  the  Monnaie,  12-3.  —  Napo- 
leon's Tomb,  12-3. 

Saturdays.    Collections  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  by  card,  11-2. 

—  Gobelins,  2-4.  —  Blind  Asylum,  l^^'-^i  ^Y  permission.  — 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  by  permission,  2-4  or  5.  —  Collections 
at  Sdvres,  12-5 ;  workshops,  by  permission.  —  Compi^gne,  chateau 
and  museum,  11-4.  —  Chat,  de  Pierrefonds,  11-4. 


RIGHT  BANK  OF  THE  SEINE. 


The  modern  business  and  fashion  of  Paris  are  ehiefly  confined 
to  the  quarters  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  which  contain  the 
principal  BouUvarda,  the  handsomest  streets,  and  the  most  attrac- 
tive shops,  caf^s,  and  restaurants  in  the  city.  Here,  too,  are  sit- 
uated the  most  important  TheatreSj  the  BouraCy  and  the  Bank.  The 
Hdtel  de  VilUj  the  headquarters  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  the 
TuUeriea,  the  seat  of  the  court,  here  form  the  great  centres  around 
which  the  whole  of  modern  French  history  has  been  enacted ;  and 
in  the  same  region  of  the  city  is  the  Louvre,  containing  the  greatest 
art  collection  in  France. 


1.    The  'Great  Boulevards'  and  their  Environs. 

I.    OKIGIN  AND  OHASAGITERIBTIOB  OF  TH£  BOULEVARDS. 

In  the  year  1670,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  bou- 
levards-f  ('bulwarks')  or  fortifications  which  then  surrounded  Paris, 
were  removed ,  and  the  moats  filled  up ;  and  on  their  site  sprang 
up  a  line  of  streets,  thence  named  'boulevards',  the  northernmost 
of  which,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine ,  are  nowhere  surpassed 
in  the  handsomeness  of  their  architecture ,  the  briskness  of  their 
traffic,  and  the  attractiveness  of  their  shops.  These  are  called  the 
Old  or  Inner  Boulevards. 

A  century  later  Calonne ,  the  minister  of  Louis  XVI. ,  caused 
Paris  and  its  suburbs  to  be  enclosed  by  a  wall ,  in  order  to  enable 
government  to  levy  a  tax  on  all  provisions  brought  into  the  city. 
This  measure  gave  rise  to  the  witticism  —  *L«  mur  murant  Paris 
fait  Paris  murmurant\  which  remains  true  to  this  day.  In  1860 
the  circle  within  which  these  imposts  ('octroi')  were  levied  was 
extended  to  the  'Enceinte',  or  line  of  fortifications  constructed  in 
1840;  and  on  that  part  of  the  octroi  wall  which  was  then  destroyed 
sprang  up  the  line  of  streets  known  as  the  Outer  Boulevards. 

Besides  these  boulevards,  there  are  many  other  streets,  laid  out 
in  the  course  of  the  gigantic  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  bearing  the  name  of  boule- 
vards ,  but  merely  so  called  from  the  fact  of  their  being  planted 
with  trees  like  the  others. 


t  The  civic  authorities  spell  the  word  boulevart^  bat  boultvard  is  the 
form  sanctioned  both  by  usage  and  by  the  Academy. 
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There  are  thus  three  classes  of  Boulevards :  — 

(1)  The  Old  or  Inner  Boulevards ,  divided  by  the  Seine  into  a 
northern  and  a  southern  half.  The  northern  half,  the  'Boulevards 
Inttfrieurs  du  Nord',  or  'Great  Boulevards',  commonly  known  par 
excellence  as  ^The  Boulevaxds',  extends  from  the  Bastille  to  the 
Madeleine,  a  distance  of  2^/4  M. ,  and  is  never  less  than  38  yds.  in 
width.  These  Boulevards  consist  of  the  following  11  subdivisions: 
—  Boulevard  Beaumarchais  (770  yds.  long),  B.desFilles  du  Galvaire 
(330  yds.),  B.  du  Temple  (710  yds.),  B.  St.  Martin  (710  yds.),  B. 
St.  Denis  (270  yds.),  B.  Bonne  Nonvelle  (380yds.),  B.  Polssonniftre 
(380  yds.),  B.  Montmartre  (270  yds.),  B.  des  Italiens  (600  yds.), 
B.  des  Capucines  (550  yds.),  B.  de  la  Madeleine  (270  yds.).  — 
The  'Boulevards  Int^rieurs  du  Sud*,  forming  the  sonthetn  half, 
extend  in  a  semicircle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  from  the  Pont 
d'Austerlitz  to  the  Pont  des  Invalides ,  and  consist  of  the  B.  de 
rH6pital,  B.  dltalie  (formerly  des  Gobelins),  B.  St.  Jaeques,  B. 
d'Enfer,  B.  du  Mont  Pamasse,  and  B.  des  Invalides. 

(2)  The  Outer  Boulevards  (*B.  Ext^rieuis*).  The  northern  line 
of  these ,  beginning  at  the  Pont  de  Bercy ,  and  9^/4  M.  in  length, 
consist  of  the  B.  de  Bercy,  B.  de  Reuilly,  B.  de  Picpus,  B.  de 
Gharonne,  B.  de  M^nilmontant,  B.  de  Belleville,  B.  de  la  Villette, 
B.  de  la  Chapelle ,  B.  de  Rochechouart ,  B.  de  Ollchy,  B.  des  Ba- 
tignolles,  and  B.  de  Gourcelles.  —  The  southern  half,  572  M.  in 
length ,  also  beginning  at  the  Pont  de  Bercy ,  but  uniting  at  places 
with  the  old  Boulevards  Int^rieurs ,  consists  of  the  B.  de  la  Gare, 
B.  dUtalie,  B.  St.  Jacques,  B.  d'Enfer,  B.  de  Montrouge,  B.  de 
Yaugirard,  and  B.  de  Grenelle. 

(3)  The  Boulevards  and  Avenites  laid  out  since  1852.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are  the  following:  —  B.  de  Strasbourg,  B.  de 
S^astopol,  B.  du  Palais,  B.  St.  Michel,  B.  Malesherbes,  Avenue 
de  Wagram ,  Av.  de  Friedland,  B.  Haussmann ,  Av.  de  Neuilly,  B. 
de  Magenta,  B.  des  Amandiers,  B.  Voltaire,  B.  Richard-Lenoii,  B. 
St.  Germain,  and  Av.  Daumesnil. 

Lastly  there  are  Boulevards  of  a  fourth  kind  now  in  course  of  eos- 
struction ,  consisting  of  the  military  road  skirting  the  interior  of  the 
ramparts,  and  known  as  the  ''Boulevards  d"" Enceinte*.  The  following  parts 
are  completed:  —  On  the  S.E.  side  the  B.  Soult  and  part  of  the  B. 
Davoust;  on  the  N.W.  and  W.  sides  the  B.  Berthier,  Qouvion-St.  Cyr, 
Lannes,  Suchet,  and  Murat-,  on  the  S.  side  the  B.  Jourdan. 

The  Boulevards  were  formerly  paved,  but  as  the  stones  had 
frequently  been  used  in  the  construction  of  barricades,  they  were 
replaced  in  1850  by  a  macadamised  asphalte  roadway,  and  by 
an  asphalte  pavement  for  foot-passengers.  The  trees  with  which 
the  boulevards  and  many  of  the  most  important  thoroughfares  are 
flanked  are  a  source  of  constant  trouble  to  the  municipal  authorities, 
being  frequently  killed  by  the  gas.  When  dead  they  are  replaced 
by  full-grown  substitutes ,  transplanted  at  great  expense  from  a 
more  healthy  atmosphere. 
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In  order  to  become  better  acquainted  with  tlie  Boulevards,  the 
traveller  is  recommended  to  walk  from  the  Madeleine  to  the 
Bastille,  or  at  least  as  far  as  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  and  to  return 
by  the  same  route  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  best 
time  is  the  forenoon,  when  the  streets  are  not  too  crowded.  When 
the  traffic  reaches  its  climax,  between  2  and  6  p.m.,  the  top 
of  an  omnibus  (p.  26)  is  perhaps  the  best  point  of  observation. 
In  summer  the  principal  cafes  (p.  20)  place  a  number  of  chairs 
outside  their  doors  for  thu  use  of  their  customers ,  so  that  passers- 
by  have  frequent  opportunities  for  rest  and  refreshment  in  the  open 
air.  In  the  evening  from  8  to  11  also  the  boulevards  are  very 
crowded,  particularly  between  the  Opera  and  the  Boulevard  de  Stf- 
bastopol,  and  a  walk  through  them  between  these  hours  is  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  brilliancy  and  animation  of  the  scene.  The 
number  of  vehicles  which  traverse  the  boulevards,  from  the  elegant 
private  equipage  to  the  ponderous  waggon,  is  upwards  of  25,000 
daily. 

The  shops  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  and  adjoining  boule- 
vards now  far  surpass  those  of  the  Palais  Royal ,  which  were  for- 
merly the  most  attractive  in  Paris.  —  Cafin  in  the  Boulevards,  see 
p.  21;  EeatauranU^  p.  15;  Theatres,  p.  48;  Shops  and  Basoara, 
p.  38. 

The  numerous  pillars  destined  for  the  exhibition  of  advertise- 
ments form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  boulevards.  The  small  glass 
stalls  where  newspapers  are  sold ,  and  which  are  also  covered  with 
advertisements,  are  called  ^Kiotqut9\  Besides  these  there  are 
''TrifikhaUes^  (a  wood  borrowed  from  the  German)  for  the  sale  of 
soda-water,  lemonade,  and  other  beverages. 

The  chairs  placed  for  hire  {chMses  10,  fauteuils  20c.)  in  the 
broadest  parts  of  the  boulevards  and  other  public  resorts ,  belong 
to  a  company ,  and  are  often  in  great  request.  The  boulevards  are 
also  well  supplied  with  benches  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

The  Place  de  la  Bastille  is  selected  as  the  most  suitable 
starting-point  for  our  proposed  walk ,  as,  in  the  direction  from  £. 
to  W.,  the  interest  of  the  route  gradually  increases  and  the  traffic 
becomes  brisker.  On  reaching  the  Madeleine,  we  may  then 
descend  the  Rue  Royale  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  ascend  the 
Champs  Elystfes  to  the  Arc  de  TEtoile,  retrace  our  steps  to  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  traverse  the  Jardin  des  Tuileries,  follow  the  broad 
and  handsome  Rue  de  Rivoli  past  the  Louvre  and  Palais  Royal;  then 
turn  to  the  right  into  the  Cit^,  where  Notre  Dame  and  the  Palais  de 
Justice  are  situated ,  and  ascend  thence  by  the  Boulevard  de  S^- 
bastopol  (p.  170)  to  that  of  St.  Denis  (p.  73).  This  circuit  com- 
prises some  of  the  most  striking  external  features  of  Paris. 
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II.    PLAOB  DB  LA  BABTILLB.    OOLONVB  DB  JVILLBT. 

Place  des  Voagts. 

The  Place  de  la  Bastille  (PI.  W,  25;  V^f ,  or  simply  La  Baa- 
tille,  as  it  is  usually  called,  was  formerly  the  site  of  the  BaatiUe 
St.  Antoine ,  a  castle  which  was  left  standing  when  the  boulevards 
were  levelled  in  1670  (p.  65).  This  stronghold,  which  was  erected 
by  Kings  Charles  V.  and  VI.,  was  afterwards  used  as  a  state-prison, 
chiefly  for  the  confinement  of  persons  of  rank  who  had  fallen  victims 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  court  or  the  caprice  of  the  government ,  and 
at  length  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity  in  consequence  of  its 
destruction  on  14th  July,  1789,  at  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

'With  its  massive  walls,  10  ft.  in  thickness ,  and  its  eight  heavy, 
sombre  towers ,  it  rose  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  city ;  and  the  cannon 
on  its  battlements  commanded  the  adjoining  suburb  of  St.  Antoine^  the 
quarter  occupied  by  the  artizan  classes.  It  formed  the  standing  cogni- 
sance of  despotic  power  under  the  old  monarchy,  and  presented  a  formi- 
dable barrier  to  the  advancing  tide  of  the  Revolution.  Ere  long,  there- 
fore, the  popular  desire  for  independence,  coinciding  with  the  designs  of 
the  demagogues,  raised  the  cry,  which  speedily  resounded  throughout  the 
whole  of  Paris,  —  Down  with  the  Bastille !  Notwithstanding  the  moats, 
the  walls,  and  the  guns  with  which  the  castle  was  defended,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  scheme  presented  no  great  difficulty.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  138  men,  one  third  of  whom  were  Invalides ;  their  provisions 
consisted  of  a  couple  of  sacks  of  flour ;  they  were  unable  to  prevent  the 
stoppage  of  their  supply  of  water ;  and  all  hope  of  aid  from  without  was 
cut  off.  From  the  suburbs  an  interminable  multitude  of  armed  men 
converged  towards  the  entrance^  and  from  the  city  came  several  com- 
panies of  the  regiments  which  had  gone  over  to  the  Revolution ,  headed 
by  the  French  guards.  De  Launay,  the  commandant,  however,  refused 
to  capitulate ,  and  the  struggle  began.  A  number  of  the  citizens ,  with 
reckless  bravery,  succeeded  in  cutting  the  chains  of  the  drawbridge,  and 
the  first  court  of  the  castle  was  speedily  taken;  but  to  the  excessive 
exasperation  of  the  assailants  their  attack  on  the  second  court  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  The  courage  of  the  garrison  was  now  exhausted. 
The  Invalides  desired  to  capitulate ,  and  De  Launay ,  who  had  been  pre- 
vented by  his  officers  from  blowing  up  the  castle  and  its  inmates,  let 
down  the  second  bridge  on  being  promised  a  free  retreat.  The  victorious 
crowd  immediately  poured  into  the  ancient  building ,  some  of  them 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  Liberty,  others  bent  on  murder  and  destruc- 
tion. The  lives  of  the  garrison  were  now  in  great  jeopardy.  The  French 
guards  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  saving  the  common  soldiers;  but  De 
Launay  and  his  officers ,  in  spite  of  the  long  and  heroic  attempts  of  the 
leaders  of  the  populace  to  protect  them,  were  slain,  and  their  heads  cut 
off  as  trophies'.  —  ff.  v.  Syhel^  Period  of  the  Revolution. 

A  model  of  the  Bastille  is  preserved  in  the  Mus^e  Carnavalet  (p.  178). 

Some  of  the  stones  of  the  Bastille  were  afterwards  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde.   The  Place  is  also  a 


t  With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  our  Plan  of  Paris ,  see  note 
preceding  the  list  of  streets.  The  three  sections  of  the  tripartite  plan, 
coloured  respectively  red,  white,  and  blue,  are  referred  to  in  the  text 
by  the  corresponding  letters  R,  W,  and  B.  If  the  place  sought  for  is 
also  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  five  special  plans  of  the  more  important 
quarters  of  the  city,  that  plan  is  indicated  by  a  Roman  Italic  numeral. 
The  above  reference  therefore  indicates  that  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  is 
to  be  found  in  the  White  Section ,  Square  25 ,  and  also  in  the  Special 
Plan,  No.  V 
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noted  spot  in  the  annals  of  two  subsequent  revolutions.  In  June, 
1848,  the  insurgents  erected  their  strongest  barricade  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  to  the  £.  of  the  Place, 
and  it  was  only  with  the  aid  of  heavy  artillery  that  this  barrier  was 
demolished.  On  25th  June,  the  third  day  of  the  contest,  Archbishop 
Affre  (p.  214),  while  exhorting  the  people  to  peace,  was  killed  by 
an  insurgent's  ball.  In  May,  1871 ,  the  site  of  the  Bastille  was  one 
of  the  last  strongholds  of  the  Communists ,  by  whom  every  egress 
of  the  Place  had  been  formidably  barricaded,  but  it  was  captured 
after  a  desperate  struggle  by  the  Versailles  troops  on  the  25th  of 
the  month.  The  Gare  de  Vincennes  was  seriously  injured  on  this 
occasion ,  and  several  of  the  neighbouring  houses  were  destroyed . 

A  monument  similar  to  that  which  now  adorns  the  Place  was 
first  projected  in  May,  1789,  when  the  'tiers  ^taV  demanded  the 
demolition  of  the  Bastille  and  the  erection  on  its  site  of  a  column 
bearing  the  inscription  —  *A  Louis  XVI.  restaurateur  de  la  liberty 
publique'.  Napoleon  I.  intended  to  have  erected  an  elephant  in 
bronze,  78  ft.  in  height,  on  this  spot,  but  his  plan  was  never  car- 
ried out.  After  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  the  original  scheme 
was  revived,  and  decrees  were  passed  (13th  Dec.  1830  and  9th 
March,  1833)  sanctioning  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  honour  of 
the  heroes  who  fell  on  that  occasion.  The  Colonne  de  Jnillet, 
as  the  monument  was  named,  was  designed  by  Alavoine,  after 
whose  death  the  work  was  superintended  by  Due,  and  was  solemnly 
inaugurated  on  28th  July,  1840. 

The  total  height  of  the  monument  is  154  ft.,  and  it  rests  on 
a  massive  round  substruction  of  white  marble ,  originally  intended 
for  Napoleon's  elephant.  On  this  rises  a  square  basement,  on  each 
side  of  which  are  six  bronze  medallions  symbolical  of  Justice ,  the 
Constitution ,  Strength ,  and  Freedom ,  and  on  the  basement  is 
placed  the  pedestal  of  the  column.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  pedestal 
is  represented  a  lion  in  relief  (the  astronomical  symbol  of  July),  by 
Barye ,  under  which  is  the  inscription  —  'A  la  gloire  des  citoyens 
fran^ais  qui  s'arm^rent  et  combattirent  pour  la  defense  des  liberttfs 
publiques  dans  les  m^morablos  joumtfes  des  27,  28  et  29  jnillet 
1830' ;  on  the  £.  side  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  city  and  the 
dates  of  the  decrees  mentioned  above ;  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides  are 
the  dates  of  the  conflicts  in  which  the  'July  heroes'  fell.  At  each  of 
the  four  corners  is  seen  the  Gallic  cock  holding  garlands.  The 
column  itself  is  of  bronze ,  13  ft.  in  thickness,  and  fluted.  It  is 
divided  by  four  bands  into  five  sections,  on  which  the  names  of 
the  fallen  (615)  are  emblazoned  in  gilded  letters.  The  capital  is 
surmounted  by  a  kind  of  lantern ,  crowned  with  the  Genius  of  Li- 
berty standing  on  a  globe,  with  the  torch  of  enlightenment  and  the 
broken  chains  of  slavery,  designed  by  Dumont. 

The  Interior  (20  c),  which  receives  light  and  air  through  the  open 
lion«'  jaws  in  the  bands  above  mentioned,  contains  an  excellent  staircase 
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of  212  steps  leading  to  tbe  top,  where  a  fine  view  is  eigoyed,  pMrticnlarly 

of  the  neighbouring  cemetery  ot  P&re  Laehsise. 

The  Vaults  (20  c.),  to  which  a  visit  may  also  be  paid,  consist  of  two 
chambers ,  each  containing  a  sarcophagus ,  46  ft.  in  length  and  7  ft.  in 
width,  with  the  remains  of  the  fallen.  In  the  same  receptacles  were 
afterwards  placed  the  victims  of  the  Revolution  of  February ,  1848.  In 
May  1871,  during  the  Communist  reign  of  terror,  these  vaults,  and  boats 
on  the  canal  beneath,  were  filled  with  gunpowder  and  combustibles  by 
the  insurgents  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  the  column  and  converting 
the  whole  neighbourhood  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  They  set  the  combustibles 
on  fire  after  their  defeat,  but  the  powder  having  already  been  expended 
in  the  defence  of  the  Place,  the  fire  occasioned  no  serious  damage.  The 
monument  was  pierced  with  bullet  holes  and  otherwise  damaged  on  that 
occasion,  but  was  soon  afterwards  repaired. 

To  the  S.  of  this  Place  is  the  Oare  de  Vincennet  (p.  206), 
adjoining  which  is  a  station  of  the  Bastille  and  Gare  Montparnasse, 
the  Bastille  and  St.  Oaen,  the  Bastille  and  InTalides ,  the  Bastille, 
Louvre  ,  and  Vincennes ,  and  the  Bastille ,  Louvre ,  and  Charenton 
lines  of  tramways.  The  Place  Is  also  crossed  by  the  E,  P,  P,  and 
R  lines  of  omnibuses  (the  last  of  which  traverses  the  Boul. 
Henri  IV.).  —  From  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  Place  de  Bastille  runs 
the  Rue  de  la  Roquette  (p.  209),  which  traverses  the  Place  Voltaire 
and  leads  to  the  cemetery  of  P^re-Lachaise  (p.  191). 

T)ie  Boulevard  Richard  Lenoir  J  to  theN.  of  the  Place  de  Bastille, 
runs  above  the  Canal  8t.  Martin^  which  communicates  by  means 
of  a  tunnel  with  the  basin  of  the  Oare  de  V  Arsenal  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Place ,  and  descends  thence  to  the  Seine  The  canal  being 
navigable  for  barges  and  small  tug-steamers,  smoke  is  occasionally 
seen  issuing  from  air-holes  concealed  among  the  shrubberies  in  the 
boulevard. 

Before  beginning  our  walk  along  the  boulevards ,  we  may ,  by 
way  of  contrast,  visit  the  Place  das  Vosges,  formerly  the  Place 
RoyaU  (PI.  W,  10),  to  reach  which  we  follow  the  Rue  St.  Antoine 
to  the  W. ,  and  take  the  Rue  de  Birague ,  the  third  street  to  the 
right.  Passing  under  an  arch,  we  enter  a  large  square  planted  with 
limes  and  chestnuts,  and  adorned  with  two  fountains  at  the  sides. 
In  the  centre  rises  an  equestrian  Statue  of  Louis  XIILy  in  marble, 
by  Dupaty  and  Cortot,  erected  in  1829  to  replace  a  statue  of  the 
same  kipg  which  had  been  placed  here  by  Richelieu  in  1639  and 
destroyed  in  1792. 

The  square  occupies  the  site  of  the  court  of  the  ancient  Palais  des 
Ti^umeUeti  where  the  well-known  tournament  which  cost  Henri  II.  his 
life  (p.  174)  took  place  in  1669.  Catherine  de  M^dicis  caused  the  palace 
to  be  taken  down,  and  the  buildings  which  now  occupy  its  site  to  be 
erected,  but  the  square  was  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Henri  IV. 
The  houses  are  built  uniformly  of  red  brick,  with  lofty  roofs  and  a  series 
of  arcades  in  front,  and  form  the  oldest  existing  example  of  a  regularly 
planned  square.  The  present  inhabitants  of  this  gloomy,  old-fashioned 
square,  and  of  the  adjoining  streets,  which  together  form  the  Quartier  ttu 
Maraity  are  chiefly  retired  officers  and  persons  of  small  income.  For  a 
short  time  after  the  revolution  of  1792,  and  again  in  1848,  the  square  was 
named  Place  des  Vo»ges^  in  honour  of  the  department  of  that  name,  which 
had  been  the  first  to  send  contributions  in  support  of  the  popular  cause, 
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Mid  Uifti  name  wai  agftin  revived  in  1870.  The  nlmost  monastic  tran- 
quillity of  the  Place  is  pleasantly  broken  by  the  music  of  a  military 
band  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  in  summer. 

in.  FROK  THE  BASTILLE  TO  THE  BOTTLEYABB  DEB  ITALIEITB. 
Porte  St.  Martin.   Porte  8t.  Denis. 

Proceeding  to  the  N.  from  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  towards  the 
Old  Boulevards,  we  first  ascend  the  Boulevard  Beaumarcliais  (PI. 
W,  26;  V),  named  after  the  author  of  that  name  (d.  1799),  who 
owned  a  considerable  part  of  the  E.  side  of  the  street.  The  W.  side 
consists  of  handsome  houses,  most  of  them  built  since  1848.  Beyond 
the  short  Bue  Jean  Beausire  is  the  house  once  oc-cupied  by  Ninon 
de  Lendos  (d.  1706).  Farther  on  (No.  25)  is  the  small  Thidtre 
Beaumarehaii.  —  The  continuation  of  the  street,  called  the  Boule- 
Y«xd  des  Fillet  da  Calvaire,  derives  its  name  from  a  nunnery 
founded  in  1633  by  Pdre  Joseph,  Richelieu's  confessor,  and  sup- 
pressed in  1790. 

Beyond  the  Rue  des  Filles  du  Galvaire  (opposite  which,  on  the 
right,  is  the  Cirque  d'Stver^  p.  54)  begins  the  Boulevard  du 
Te■^»le  (PI.  W,  27 ;  J  IT),  sometimes  known  as  the  Boulevard  du 
Crimey  a  nickname  given  to  it  by  the  composers  of  vaudevilles  who 
'were  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  the  melodramatic  theatres  once 
situated  here.  No.  42,  situated  at  a  bend  of  the  street,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  house  from  which  Fieschi  on  2dth  July,  1835,  discharged 
his  infernal  machine  at  Lcuis  Philippe.  The  king  escaped  unhurt, 
but  Marshal  Mortier  and  fifteen  other  persons  were  killed. 

Opposite,  on  the  W.  side,  are  situated  the  Jardin  Turc  and 
the  restaurant  Bonvalet'  Herbomen  (p.  16),  beyond  which  is  the 
ThedtreDSjoMt,  erected  in  1855  (now  called  the  'Troisihne  Thidtre 
Francaia'f  p.  53). 

The  Boulevard  du  Temple  t^minates  in  the  Place  du  ChAtean 
d'Bau  (PL  W,  27  •,  III),  so  called  from  the  Fountain  re-erected 
here  in  1869*74,  consisting  of  a  large  basin,  100  ft.  in  diameter, 
adorned  with  eigbt  water-spouting  lions.  A  flower  market  is  held 
here  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  On  the  right  (N.E.)  side  of  the 
Place  are  two  large  buildings,  one  of  which  contains  the  Cirque 
Amirieam  (p.  54;  beyond  which  is  the  TlUdtre  du  Chdteau  d'Eau). 
The  other  is  the  Ca$erne  du  Chdteau  d'Eau,  which  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 8000  men.  —  This  Place  was  the  scene  of  a  fearful 
straggle  on  24th  May,  1871,  between  the  government  troops  and 
die  Oommimista,  who  had  erected  barricades  here  and  occupied  the 
barracks ,  but  were  driven  back  to  Pere-Lachaise  and  the  Buttes- 
Ohaumont. 

Streets  diverge  from  the  Place  du  Chl^teau  d'Eau  in  every  di- 
rection. To  the  S.E.  the  Boulevard  Voltaire  leads  to  the  Place  of 
that  name  and  the  Place  du  Trone  (p.  210).  To  the  E.  runs  the 
uBcompleted  Avtn/ue  d€9  Amandiert,   leading   to  P^re  Lachaise 
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(p.  191).  To  the  N.E.  the  Rue  du  Fauhourff  du  Temple  leads  to 
Uelleville  (p.  201).  To  the  N.W-  diverges  the  Boulevard  de  Ma- 
gentOy  which  leads  past  the  Gare  de  TEst  and  the  Gare  du  Nord 
(p.  190)  to  Montmartre.  (This  boulevard  is  also  traversed  by  the 
Bastille  and  St.  Ouen,  the  Chateau  d'Eau  and  Aubervilliers,  and  the 
Chateau  d'Eau  and  Pantln  lines  of  tramways,  which  run  as  far  as 
the  Outer  Boulevards.  The  Place  du  Ch&teau  d'Eau  is  a  station  of 
the  omnibus  lines  J5,  iV,  and  AD ;  p.  26.)  Lastly,  to  the  S.W.  of 
the  Chateau  d'Eau  begins  the  old  Rue  du  Temple,  on  the  left  side 
of  which  rises  the  MarcM  du  Temple,  recently  erected  on  the  site 
of  a  number  of  old  wooden  hovels.  The  same  spot  was  once  ocoupied 
by  the  Tour  du  Temple,  a  stronghold  erected  by  the  Knights 
Templar  in  1212,  and  after  the  suppression  of  the  order  fl312) 
used  for  a  long  period  by  the  kings  of  France  as  a  treasury.  During 
the  Revolution  (in  1792  and  1793)  the  building  attained  its  chief 
notoriety  as  the  prison  of  the  royal  family,  and  in  1811  it  was  taken 
down.  The  market-hall,  dedicated  to  the  brokers  and  second-hand 
dealers  of  Paris,  covers  an  area  of  16,940  sq.  yds.,  and  contains 
2400  stalls.  On  the  S.  side  is  the  Square  du  Temple,  recently  laid 
out.  —  To  the  right,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Rue  du  Temple, 
the  broad  Rue  de  Turhigo  leads  straight  to  the  Halles  Centrales 
(p.  180). 

Beyond  the  Place  du  Chlteau  d'Eau  we  next  reach  the  Boule- 
vard St.  Martin  (PI.  W,  27,  24 ;  111),  the  houses  of  which  stand 
on  a  slight  eminence.  The  carriage-way  was  levelled  in  1846,  to  faci- 
litate traffic,  while  the  foot-pavements  retain  their  original  height. 
The  theatres  des  Foliea  Dramatiques,  de  VAnibigu  Comique,  de  la 
Porte  St.  Martin,  and  de  la  Renaiasanee  (pp.  52,  53)  are  all  situated 
on  the  right  side  of  this  boulevard.  The  two  last  were  burned  by 
the  Communists,  25th  May,  1871,  but  were  restored  in  1872-73. 

The  Forte  St.  Martin,  a  triumphal  arch,  57  ft.  in  height, 
57  ft.  in  breadth,  and  14  ft.  in  thickness,  designed  by  Pierre  Bellet, 
was  erected  by  the  city  in  honour  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1674.  It  is 
pierced  by  one  large  and  two  small  archways.  The  inscriptions  and 
reliefs  commemorate  the  victories  of  that  monarch ;  on  the  S.  side 
are  represented  the  capture  of  Besan^on,  and  the  Triple  Alliance, 
by  Dujardin  and  O.  Marty;  on  the  N.  the  taking  of  Limbourg,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Germans,  by  Le  Hongre  and  Legrot  the  Elder.  On 
31  St  March,  1814,  the  German,  and  Russian  armies  entered  Paris 
by  the  Barrlere  de  Pantln  and  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Martin, 
and  passed  through  the  Porte  St.  Martin  and  the  Boulevards  to 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  (p.  153).  —  A  formidable  barricade  con- 
structed by  the  Communists  at  this  point  was  taken  after  a  desperate 
struggle  by  the  government  troops  on  25th  May,  1871.  The  neigh- 
bourhood was  also  the  scene  of  some  of  the  worst  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  insurgents  on  that  occasion. 

Beyond  the  Porte  St.  Martin  begins  the  short  BMlevard  St. 
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Denii  (PI.  W,  24 ;  11  f).  The  handsome  streets  ^hich  diverge  here 
to  the  right  and  left,  intersecting  Paris  from  N.  to  S.,  are  the 
Boulevards  de  Sibastopol  and  de  Strasbourg  (p.  170).  In  the  Boule- 
vard de  Strashonxg  are  the  Thd&tre  des  Menus  Plaisirs  (p.  53)  and 
the  Fnnambules  (p.  54),  on  the  right,  and  several  ^caf^s-concerts'. 
At  the  end  of  the  street  is  the  Oare  de  TEst  (p.  34).  To  the  left, 
at  the  end  of  the  Boulevard  de  S^astopol,  rises  the  dome  of  the 
Tribunal  de  Commeroe  (p.  218). 

We  now  reach  the  Porte  St.  Deaiiy  another  triumphal  arch,  de- 
signed by  Bkmdelj  with  sculptures  by  the  brothers  Anguier,  and 
erected  by  the  city  two  years  before  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  to  com- 
memorate the  victories  of  Louis  XIY.  in  Holland  and  the  district 
of  the  Lower  Rhine.  It  is  81  ft.  in  height,  82  ft.  in  width,  and 
16  ft.  only  in  thickness.  The  single  archway  is  50  ft.  in  height  and 
26  ft.  In  width.  The  piers  are  adorned  with  two  obelisks  in  relief 
covered  with  military  trophies.  At  the  bases  of  the  piers  are  repre- 
sented ,  on  the  right,  vanquished  Batavia  (Holland)  with  a  dead 
lion,  and  on  the  left  the  river-god  of  the  Rhine.  The  bas-relief 
above  the  archway  on  the  same  side  represents  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine  by  Louis  XIY.  at  Tolhuis  below  Emmerieh,  on  12th  June, 
1652,  when  the  river  had  been  rendered  unusually  shallow  by  a 
long  drought.  Above  is  the  inscription,  ^Ludovico  Magno\  The 
relief  over  the  archway  on  the  N.  side  represents  the  capture  of 
Maestricht ;  at  the  sides  are  lions  corresponding  with  the  symbolical 
figures  on  the  S.  side.  —  In  July,  1830,  both  these  triumphal 
arches  were  the  scene  of  sanguinary  conflicts;  and  in  June,  1848, 
the  first  engagement  between  the  military  and  the  insurgents  took 
place  here.  —  Another  barricade  of  the  Communists  erected  here 
was  stormed  by  the  government  troops  on  the  same  day  as  that 
of  the  Porte  St.  Martin. 

The  Porte  St.  Denis  stands  between  the  Rue  St.  Denis ^  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  and  still  one  of  the  more  important  streets  of 
Paris,  and  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis. 

As  we  proceed  westwards  the  traffic  becomes  brisker,  and  the 
shops  more  handsomely  built  and  richly  stocked. 

The  oontinuation  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Denis  is  the  Bonleyard 
Bonne  Honvelle  (PI.  W,  24 ;  //J).  To  the  left,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  boulevard,  diverges  the  Rue  de  CUry,  continued  by  the  Rue  du 
Mail,  and  leading  to  the  Place  des  Yictoires  (p.  89) ;  and  on  the 
same  side,  a  little  farther  on,  is  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Bonne 
NouvelUj  with  the  church  of  that  name.  No.  20,  on  the  right,  is 
the  Palais  Bonne  NouvelUj  or  *M<(nag^re  Bazaar'  (p.  42).  To  the 
right  diverges  the  Rue  d'HauteviUe,  at  the  beginning  of  which  is 
the  ThSdtre  du  Cfymnase  (p.  52),  and  at  the  end  of  which  the 
church  of  St.  Yinoent  de  Paul  (p.  189)  is  seen  in  the  distance. 

At  the  point  where  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  Poissonnihre  (leading 
to  the  Boulevard  de  Rochechouart)  diverges  to  the  right,  and  the 
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Ru€  PoUionnUre  (leading  to  the  Halles  Centrales)  to  the  left,  begins 
the  Bonlevard  Poiftonni^xe  (PI.  W,  1i,  21 ;  III),  from  which  the 
old  Rues  da  Sentier  and  St.  Fiacre  diverge  to  the  left.  On  the 
right,  No.  14,  is  the  Mai»on  du  PorU  de  Fer,  an  emporinm  of  ' articles 
de  voyage',  deriving  its  name  from  the  iron  bridge  over  the  lov^er- 
lying  court-yard.  No.  30  is  the  attractive  shop  of  BarbicUenne^  Co., 
dealers  in  bronzes  (p.  39).  On  the  left,  No.  27,  is  the  Bcusar  de 
VIndustne  (p.  42). 

At  the  point  where  the  B^m  Monknartfc  (with  the  Magaeins  de 
La  ViUe  de  Paris  at  the  comer)  diverges  to  the  right,  and  the  Rtte 
du  Faubourg  Montmartre  on  the  left,  we  reach  the  Bottlerard 
Kontmartre  (PI.  W,  24;  III).  —  On  24th  Febr.,  1848,  the  end 
of  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  Montmartre  next  to  the  Boulevards  was 
closed  by  a  strong  barricade  which  repelled  several  attacks  of  the 
municipal  guard ;  and  it  was  again  the  scene  of  a  fierce  struggle 
between  the  insurgents  and  the  government  troops  on  23rd  May, 
1871,  when  the  latter  were  pressing  forward  to  gain  possessioii  of 
the  height  of  Montmartre. 

The  caftfs  and  restaurants  now  become  more  numerous,  and  the 
8.  side  of  the  street  also  begins  to  present  a  tempting  array  of  «hops. 
No.  3,  on  the  left,  is  the  II6tel  Dore,  beyond  which  is  the  Thi&tre 
des  Variites  (p.  52).  On  the  same  side  is  the  Passage  des  Panora- 
mas,  and  opposite  to  it  the  Passage  Jouffroy.  These  two  arcades, 
with  their  handsome  shops,  are  generally  thronged  with  foot- 
passengers,  especially  towards  evening.  (Restaurants  and  Caf^s, 
see  pp.  15,  21.)  On  the  left,  farther  on,  the  Rue  Vivienne  di- 
verges to  the  liourse  (p.  74)  and  the  Palais  Royal  (p.  87). 
No.  19,  between  that  street  and  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  is  the  shop 
of  OoupU  ^  Co. ,  the  engravers  (p.  40). 

lY.    TH£  BQUSSB. 

A  few  hundred  paces  to  the  S.  of  the  Boulevard  Montmartre  is 
the  small  Place  de  la  Bourse,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  the 
^Bourae,  or  Exchange  (PI.  W,  21;  ///),  a  handsome  building  in 
the  Graeco-Roman  style,  surrounded  by  a  series  of  64  Corinthiau 
columns,  being  an  imitation  of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian  in  the  Fo- 
rum at  Rome.  It  was  begun  in  1808  by  Brongniart  (d.  1813),  and 
completed  in  1826  by  Labarre  (d.  1833).  Length  75  yds.,  width 
45  yds.,  height  100  ft. ;  columns  33  ft.  high,  and  31/3  ft.  thick. 
The  edifice  is  enclosed  by  a  railing,  and  approached  by  a  flight  of 
sixteen  steps  at  each  end.  At  the  corners  in  front  are  allegorical 
statues  of  Commerce  by  Dumont  (d.  1844),  and  Commercial  Justice 
by  Duret  (d.  1865);  at  the  back,  Industry  by  P^adier  (d.  1852),  and 
Agriculture  by  Seurre  (d.  1858).  The  clock  of  the  Bourse  gives  the 
normal  Parisian  time,  by  which  all  the  other  clocks  in  the  eity  are 
regulated. 

The  hall  of  the  Bourse,  which  is  35  yds.  in  leogth,  aud  19  yds. 
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ill  width,  is  op«ned  for  business  daily,  except  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, at  12  o'clock.  A  few  minutes  before  that  hour  the  Place 
begins  to  present  a  busy  scene.  Numerous  vehicles,  chiefly  private 
carriages,  drive  up,  and  the  money-seeking  throng  hurries  into  the 
building.  The  parquet ^  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  is  a  railed-off  space 
which  the  sworn  brokers,  oi  agents  <U  change,  alone  are  privileged 
to  enter.  In  the  oentre  of  this  part  of  the  hall  is  the  corbeUUf  a 
circular,  railed-off  space ,  round  which  they  congregate ,  making 
their  offers  in  loud  tones.  Various  groups  in  different  parts  of  the 
hall,  but  especially  near  the  parquet,  are  occupied  in  taking  notes, 
or  concluding  sales  or  purchases ,  the  prices  being  regulated  by  the 
transactions  going  on  in  the  parquet,  while  other  persons  are  seen 
handing  instructions  to  the  brokers  within  the  psrquet. 

The  tumultuous  scene  is  best  surveyed  from  the  gallery,  reached 
from  the  vestibule  by  two  staircases  ascending  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  large  hall.  The  deafening  noise,  the  excited  gestures  of  spe- 
culators, and  the  eager  cupidity  depicted  in  their  features,  produce 
a  most  unpleasant  impression.  Amidst  the  Babel  of  tongues  are 
heard  the  constantly  recurring  words,  Vat . . . ;  qui  eat^-ce  qui  a. .?; 
je  prends ;  je  vends! ' 

The  visitor  should  not  omit  to  observe  the  'grisailles'  on  the 
vaulting,  by  Abel  de  Pujol  (d.  1861)  and  MetynUr.  They  represent 
the  Inauguration  of  the  Bourse  by  Charles  X.,  France  receiving 
tribute  from  every  part  of  the  globe,  the  Union  of  commerce  with 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  Principal  cities  of  France.  The 
paintings  in  imitation  of  reliefs  are  very  skilfuUy  executed. 

At  3  o'clock  the  business  of  the  stock-exchange  terminates, 
the  brokers  assemble  and  note  the  prices  realised  in  their  last 
transactions,  and  in  accordance  with  these  they  adjust  the 
share  list  for  the  day,  which  is  then  immediately  printed  and 
issued.  The  hall  remains  open  till  5  o'clock  for  the  transaction  of 
other  mercantile  business. 

The  Bue  Vhienne  and  the  parallel  Btte  de  Richelieu,  a  little 
further  to  the  W.,  are  both  busy  streets  with  excellent  shops.  The 
Rue  de  Richelieu  leads  past  the  Square  and  Fontaine  Richelieu  (on 
the  right,  p.  181),  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  (on  the  left),  the 
Fontaine  Molidre  (on  the  right,  p.  184),  and  the  Palais  Royal  to  the 
Place  du  Thtf&tre  Fran^  (p.  89). 

V.    B0TJJJSVABP8  DBS  XTALISHS  ST  D£S  0AFU0IN£8. 

New  Opera  Bouse, 

The  *BoQl6vard  det  ItaUans  (PI.  W,  21 ;  JIJ,  II},  beginning 
beyond  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  (on  the  left,  with  a  painted  bust  of  the 
eardinal)  and  the  Rue  Drouot  (on  the  right),  is  the  most  frequented 
and  fashionable  of  the  boulevards,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of 
handsome  hotels  and  caf^s  (on  the  right,  No.  16,  Cafi  Riehci 
No.  20,  Maison  Doric;  No.  22,  Cafi  SlWtont;  aod  several  others 
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on  the  left),  and  the  choicest  and  most  expensive  shops.  The  upper 
floors  of  several  of  the  houses  are  occupied  by  private  clubs. 

On  the  right,  near  the  beginning  of  this  boulevard,  is  the  Pas- 
sage de  rOp^ra,  so  named  from  the  old  opera-house,  burned  down 
in  October,  1873,  which  stood  at  the  N.  end  of  it,  virith  the  Oaleries 
de  VHorioge  and  du  Baromhtre.  In  and  near  the  Passage  a  orowd  of 
petty  stockbrokers  usually  assembles  after  the  exchange  hours  (^La 
petite  Bourse^),  and  is  seen  transacting  business  with  the  same 
eager  haste  and  excitement  as  in  the  hall  of  the  Bourse.  These 
groups  often  obstruct  the  pavement  and  are  dispersed  by  the  police, 
but  the  offenders  immediately  re-assemble  in  knots  a  few  paces 
farther  oflP. 

On  the  right  (N.),  farther  on,  is  the  Rue  Lepeletier,  where  Orsini 
attempted  to  assassinate  Napoleon  III.  on  14th  Jan.  1858.  The 
following  streets,  the  BueLaffitte,  the  Bue  Taitbout^  and  parti- 
cularly the  Rue  de  la  Chaussie  dAntin,  are  chiefly  inhabited  by 
wealthy  bankers,  moneyed  men,  and  eminent  savants  and  artists. 
At  No.  21 ,  Rue  Laffltte ,  are  the  offices  of  the  great  Rothschild 
banking  firm.  At  the  N.  end  of  this  street  rises  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Lorette  (p.  189). 

No.  5,  on  the  left  (S.),  opposite  the  Passage  de  I'Optfra,  is  the 
Passage  des  Princes ;  farther  on  is  the  Rue  Favart  with  the  Optfra 
Comique  (p.  51) ;  then  the  Rue  Marivaux;  No.  15  is  the  Office  des 
Thidtres  fp.  49) ;  beyond  it  is  the  Rue  Qrammont.  On  the  same 
side,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Ckoiseul^  is  the  new  and  imposing 
building  of  the  Ctidit  LyonnaiSy  the  only  edifice  here  without  shops 
on  the  ground-floor.  (Through  the  latter  street  we  may  proceed  to 
the  Passage  of  the  same  name,  and,  entering  the  Rue  Monsigny  to 
the  right,  at  its  junction  with  the  Rue  du  4  Septembre,  thus  reach 
the  Th^Ure  Italien,  p.  51.)  On  the  S.  side  of  the  boulevard  we 
next  observe  the  Pavilion  de  Hanovre,  No.  33,  containing  the  dep6t 
of  the  *0rf6vrerie  Cristofle'  (p.  40). 

Beyond  the  Rue  de  la  Chaussie  d'Antin  (on  the  right),  at  the 
end  of  which  rises  the  church  of  La  Trinity  (p*  ^88),  begins  the 
handsome  *Boiilevard  das  Capucines  (PL  W,  18;  //).  On  the  right 
are  the  new  TM&tre  du  Vaudeville  (p.  52),  the  Caf6  Amiricain  with 
the  hotel  of  that  name,  the  Agence  des  Thidtres  (p.  49),  the  Grande 
Maison  de  Blanc  (linen,  etc.),  and  the  handsome  shop  of  A.  Klein, 
the  dealer  in  Viennese  leather  and  fancy  goods  (p.  41). 

We  next  reach  the  Place  de  FOp^ra  (PL  W,  18;  //),  which  is 
intersected  by  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  where  five  other 
broad  streets  converge.  To  the  S.  run  the  Bue  de  la  Paix,  with  the 
Vendome  Column  in  the  background  (p.  81),  the  recently  completed 
Avenue  de  VOpira,  leading  to  the  Place  du  Theatre  Fran^ais,  and 
the  Rue  du  4  Septembre,  leading  to  the  Bourse.  To  the  N. ,  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  Opera,  are  the  Rue  Aubtt  and  the  Rut  Halivy. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  Plaee  rises  the  — 
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*ll6W  Opera  Home,  a  most  sumptuous  edifice  bearing  the 
inscription  ^Aeadimie  Nationale  de  Mu8ique\  designed  by  Gamier ^ 
begun  in  1861,  and  completed  in  1874.  In  point  of  size,  it  is  now 
tbe  largest  theatre  in  the  world,  covering  altogether  an  area 
13,596  sq.  yds.  (nearly  three  acres);  but  it  contains  seats  for  2156 
persons  only,  being  less  than  the  number  accommodated  by  the  vast 
theatres  of  La  Scala  at  Milan  and  San  Carlo  at  Naples.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  magnificence  of  the  materials  with  which  the  building 
is  lavishly  decorated,  and  for  which  the  whole  of  Europe  has  been 
laid  under  contribution.  Sweden  and  Scotland  have  yielded  a 
supply  of  green  and  red  granite,  from  Italy  have  been  brought  the 
yellow  and  white  marbles,  from  Finland  red  porphyry,  from  Spain 
^brocatello",  and  from  different  parts  of  France  other  marbles  of 
various  colours.  In  1860  competitive  plans  for  the  New  Opera  were 
sent  in  by  the  most  eminent  architects  in  France,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  edifice  should  in  every  respect  be  the  most  magnificent  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  Begun  under  the  auspices  of  the  second 
Empire,  the  work  has  been  most  successfully  completed  by  the  Re- 
public. In  many  respects,  however,  the  building  is  open  to  cri- 
ticism. The  facade  in  particular,  notwithstanding  the  richness  of 
its  ornamentation,  has  a  somewhat  heavy  and  depressed  appearance, 
and  in  point  of  general  effect  there  is  a  want  of  that  msgestic  dignity 
which  is  so  essential  to  architectural  beauty.  The  magnificent  in- 
terior, on  the  other  hand,  with  its  staircase,  corridors,  saloons,  and 
other  details.  Is  exceedingly  effective  and  is  altogether  an  unrivalled 
work  of  the  kind. 

In  order  to  convey  a  more  precise  Idea  of  the  costliness  of  tbe  under- 
taking, we  may  add  tliat  no  fewer  than  between  four  and  five  hundred 
houses  had  to  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  site  for  the 
Place  and  the  Opera  House,  and  that  too  in  a  part  of  the  city  where 
building  sites  are  most  valuabble.  The  cost  of  the  site  amounted  to 
101/2  million  francs  (420,0002.),  and  that  of  the  building  to  35,600,000  fr. 
(1,424,0002.).  Great  difficulties  were  encountered  by  the  builders  in  laying 
the  foundations.  A  little  below  the  surface  they  met  with  a  large  accu- 
mulation of  water,  in  the  removal  of  which  eight  steam-pumps  were 
employed  day  and  night  for  seven  months.  The  new  houses  in  the  Plcice 
are  built  in  a  style  harmonising  with  that  of  the  Opera.  —  Another 
undertaking  connected  with  the  laying  out  of  this  Place  was  the  no  less 
costly  construction  of  the  Avenue  de  rOp^ra  and  the  Bue  dn  4  Septembre 
(p.  77),  which  have  recently  been  completed. 

The  Principal  FA9ADB,  which  is  approached  by  a  broad  flight 
of  steps,  consists  of  three  stories.  On  the  ground-floor  is  the  Portico 
with  its  seven  arches,  of  which  the  two  outer  ones,  on  the  right  and 
left  respectively,  form  the  principal  entrances.  Flanking  each  of 
these  are  two  large  groups  of  statuary,  and  the  piers  of  the  inter- 
vening arches  are  embellished  with  four  statues.  These  groups  and 
statues  are,  beginning  on  the  left,  Music  by  CfuiUaume,  Lyric  Poetry 
by  Jouffroy,  Idyllic  Poetry  by  AiteUn,  Declamation  by  Chapu,  Song 
by  Dubois  and  VatrinelUy  Drama  by  FcUguiirey  Lyric  Drama  by 
Perraud,  and  Dance  by  Carpeaux  (d.  1875),  The  last  named  group, 
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though  admirably  executed,  has  been  sevdr^y  and  justly  criticised 
for  the  sensuality  of  its  style.  Above  the  statues  are  medallions 
of  Bach,  Per^lese,  Haydn,  and  Gimarosa.  AboTe  the  ]^ortico  is  the 
Loggia^  a  gallery  with  square  windows  corresponding  with  the  doors, 
with  marble  parapets,  and  each  flanked  with  two  Corinthian  mono- 
lithio  columns,  SS  ft.  in  height.  Fourteen  smaller  Corinthian 
columns  of  red  marble,  with  gilded  bronze  capitals ,  form  a  kind  of 
frame  to  the  windows.  In  niches  aboTe  the  windows,  on  slabs  of 
coloured  marble ,  are  medallion  busts,  in  gilded  bronze,  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Sponthii,  Auber,  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  and  Haltfyy. 
Above  the  loggia  the  facade  terminates  in  an  attic,  richly  embellished 
with  mosaics  and  gilded  masks,  and  with  colossal  gilded  groups  by 
Oumeryy  one  on  each  side,  representing  Musio  and  Poetry,  attended 
by  the  Muses  and  goddesses  of  victory.  In  the  centre  of  the  building 
rises  a  low  dome  (visible  from  a  distance  only),  and  behind  it  a 
huge  triangular  pediment,  above  the  stage ,  crowned  with  an  Apollo 
with  a  golden  lyre  in  the  middle,  by  MilUt^  and  flanked  with  two 
Pegasi  by  Lequesne. 

The  Latbbal  Facadbs  also  have  projecting  wings  at  each  end 
and  a  pavilion  in  the  centre,  that  on  the  left  side  of  the  grand  facade 
having  a  double  carriage  -  approach  ('pavilion  d'honneur').  The  pa- 
vilion on  the  other  side ,  in  the  Rue  Hal^vy ,  is  the  entrance  for 
regular  subsoribers. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  the  vast  dimensions  and 
lavish  ornamentation  of  the  edifice,  the  traveller  should  walk  round 
the  whole  of  it,  inspecting  each  facade  in  turn.  The  entrance  at  the 
back  is  somewhat  dwarfed  by  the  huge  mass  of  the  pediment. 

**Intbrior.    Passing  through  the  gilded  gates,  we  first  enter 
the  Vestibulb  ,   containing  the  ticket  offices,  and  we  see  opposite 
to  us  the  Grand  Staircase  ascending  to  the  first  floor.     As  far  as 
the  first  landing,  where  the  entrance  to  the  amphitheatre  and 
orchestra  is  situated ,  the  staircase  is  single,  being  about  32  ft.  in 
width,  beyond  which  it  divides  into  two  flights  of  steps.    The  steps 
are  of  white  marble,  and  the  balustrades  of  rosso  antieo ,  with  a 
hand-rail  formed  of  Algerian  onyx.     Each  landing  is  furnished 
with  a  balcony  from  which  the  visitor  may  conveniently  survey  the 
interesting  scene  presented  by  the  passing  throng.   The  24  coloured 
marble  columns  which  separate  these  balconies^  grouped  in  pairs, 
rise  to  the  height  of  the  third  floor.     The  ceiling  frescoes  by  PiU 
(d.  1876),  beginning  on  the  right,  represent  the  Gods  of  Olympus, 
the  Triumph  of  Harmony ,  the  Instructiveness  of  the  Opera ,  and 
Apollo  in  his  Chariot. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  Foyer,  described  below.  The  passages 
leading  into  the  theatre ' itself  are  somewhat  low,  but  of  ample 
width.  The  marble  and  stucco  pedestals  they  contain  are  destined 
for  the  reception  of  marble  busts  of  great  composers,  bat  are  at  pre- 
sent occupied  with  porcelain  vases.  Outside  each  of  the  boxes  is  a 
dimly  lighted  antechamber,  nearly  as  large  as  the  box  itself. 
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The  Sallb,  or  theatre  itself,  fitted  vp  in  the  most  elaborate 
«tyl^,  Is  so  overladen  with  decoration  and  colour,  that,  with  the  ex- 
oeption  of  the  fonr  marble  fignres  flanking  the  '  Avant-sodnes',  much 
excellent  work  is  almost  overlooked  from  want  of  contrast.  The 
boxes,  of  which  there  are  four  tiers,  all  equally  well  fitted  np  ,  are 
divided  into  seven  bays  by  eight  huge  columns.  The  gallery,  form- 
ing a  fifth  story,  is  hardly  visible.  The  magnificent  and  curiously 
shaped  lustre  contains  340  burners,  and  seen  from  below  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  crown  of  pearls.  The  ceiling  paintings,  by 
LenepveUj  executed  on  twenty-four  concave  plates  of  copper, 
forming  a  flat  dome,  represent  the  different  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  allegorised,  and  illuminated  by  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  dawn, 
and  the  twilight;  but  owing  to  their  great  height  and  the  proximity 
of  the  brilliant  lustre,  they  lose  much  of  their  effect.  The  red 
and  gold  curtain  displays  excellent  taste ,  being  unadorned  with 
painting. 

The  Stage  is  196  ft.  in  height,  178  ft.  in  width,  and  74  ft. 
in  depth.  Most  of  the  scenery  has  been  specially  painted  for  the 
new  building,  and  is  quite  in  keeping  with  it.  At  the  back  of  the 
stage,  and  communicating  with  it,  is  the  Foyer  de  la  Danse,  or 
ball-room,  the  end  of  which  is  formed  by  a  mirror  from  St.  Gobain, 
23  ft.  in  width ,  and  33  ft.  in  height,  the  largest  ever  made.  The 
walls  of  this  saloon  are  decorated  with  four  large  paintings  by  Boti- 
langtTj  representing  warlike,  amorous,  rural,  and  Bacchanalian 
dances,  exaggerated  and  unpleasing  in  style.  Round  the  room, 
next  to  the  friese,  are  twenty  medallion  portraits  of  celebrated  opera 
dancers,  beginning  with  Mile,  de  la  Fontaine  (1661-92),  also  by 
Boukmger^  and  executed  with  better  taste. 

The  Grand  Foyer j  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Opera  House, 
extends  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  It  is  entered 
by  the  'Avant  Foyer\  the  vaulting  of  which  is  adorned  with  mo- 
saics designed  by  Cwrzon,  and  executed  by  Salviati,  representing 
Diana  and  Endymion,  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  Aurora  and  Oephalus, 
and  Psyche  and  Mercury.  The  Foyer  itself  is  59  yds.  long ,  14 
yds.  wide,  and  59  ft.  in  height.  It  is  lighted  by  ten  gilded  lustres 
and  huge  candelabra  at  the  angles  (where  there  are  also  two  monu- 
mental chimney-pieces  with  Caryatides  of  coloured  marble),  by 
Thoma$  and  Cordier.  The  decorations  look  as  if  made  of  solid  gold, 
being  relieved  only  by  a  huge  mirror  23  ft.  in  height ,  skilf uily 
placed  so  as  apparently  to  prolong  the  hall  ad  ir^nitum.  The  chief 
embellishment  of  the  hall,  however,  consists  of  the  paintings  by 
Baudry^  the  effect  of  which  is  unfortunately  maned  by  the  glare  of 
the  lights  and  the  profuseness  of  the  gilding.  In  large  medallions 
above  the  doors  and  the  mirrors  are  groups  of  children  carrying 
musical  instruments,  which  are  intended  as  emblems  of  the  music 
of  different  nations.  The  cymbals  refer  to  the  Persians ,  the  lyre 
and  double  flute  to  the  Greeks,  the  horn,  shell,  and  tuba  to  the 
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Romans,  the  organ  to  the  Germans,  the  castanets  and  guitar  to  the 
Spaniards,  the  drum  and  oomet  to  the  French,  the  harp  to  to  Eng- 
lish, the  tambourine  and  mandoline  to  the  Italians,  the  psaltery, 
sistrum,  and  tintinnabulum  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the  triangle  and 
darabuka  to  the  barbarian  races.  —  In  the  ten  half-vaulted  spaces 
above  the  entablature  are  scenes  illustrative  of  the  different  kinds 
of  music  and  dancing  and  their  various  effects,  and  of  the  triumph 
of  beauty.  They  represent  the  Judgment  of  Paris;  Apollo  and 
Marsyas ;  Tyrtaus  urging  the  Spartans  to  Battle ;  Pastoral  idyllic 
scene ;  Saul  and  David ;  Dream  of  St.  Cecilia ;  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice ;  Jupiter  and  the  dance  of  the  Corybantes ;  Orpheus  and  the 
Thracian  Msnades ;  Salome  dancing  before  Herod.  On  the  pen- 
dentlves  between  these  scenes  are  colossal  figures  on  a  golden 
ground,  representing  eight  of  the  muses,  Urania,  the  ninth,  having 
been  omitted  for  want  of  space.  The  cycle  of  paintings  is  com- 
pleted by  two  fine  compositions  in  the  vaulting  at  the  ends  of  the 
hall,  representing  (1)  *Mount  Parnassus  with  Apollo ,  the  Muses, 
the  Graces,  and  the  'demigods'  of  modern  music  (with  portraits 
of  Baudry,  the  painter  himself,  of  his  brother,  an  architect,  and 
of  Gamier,  the  architect  of  the  Opera,  introduced  at  one  comer  as 
curious  spectators) ;  and  (2)  *Poets  of  antiquity  grouped  around 
Homer,  with  the  pi^inters  and  sculptors  inspired  by  them,  the  chief 
works  of  the  latter,  and  representatives  of  the  most  ancient  civilised 
peoples.  The  ceiling  paintings  are  divided  into  three  parts.  On 
one  side  is  Comedy,  on  the  other  Tragedy,  and  between  them  are 
Melody  and  Harmony,  soaring  aloft  together  towards  heaven.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  gas  unfortunately  has  an  injurious 
effect  on  these  paintings ,  and  they  will  perhaps  be  replaced  by 
mosaic's. 

At  each  end  of  the  Foyer  is  an  octagonal  saloon  also  embellished 
with  ceiling  paintings.  Those  in  the  saloon  to  the  right,  by 
Barriaa ,  represent  Music  and  the  Gods  of  Olympus ;  those  in  the 
saloon  to  the  left,  by  Delaunay^  are  less  successful.  Beyond  these 
saloons  are  two  smaller  rooms  with  ceiling  paintings  by  damn. 
—  On  the  left  side  is  the  refreshment-room ,  which  is  being  de- 
corated by  Clairin,  Thirion,  Escalierj  and  Due%,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Gamier. 

Lastly  the  visitor  should  not  omit,  before  or  after  the  play ,  to 
place  himself  in  one  of  the  balconies  for  the  purpose  of  viewing 
the  grand  staircase,  where  fifty  persons  can  stand  abreast ;  and  he 
should  notice  the  Bassin  de  la  Pythie,  a  fountain  with  a  Pythia,  or 
priestess  of  Apollo,  in  bronze,  seated  on  a  tripod,  by  Mareello  (a 
pseudonym  of  the  Duchesse  de  Colonna  de  Castiglione). 

The  Opera  House  was  used  by  the  Communists  as  a  gunpowder 
magazine  in  May,  1871.  Had  it  been  set  on  fire,  like  so  many  of 
the  other  public  buildings ,  the  edifice  itself  and  the  surrounding 
houses  would  inevitably  have  been  destroyed. 
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In  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines  we  next  observe  on  the  right 
(N.)  the  Grand  H6tel  (p.  5),  with  the  Cafi  de  la  Paix  and  the 
shop  of  Martinet ,  the  engraver  (p.  40) ;  beyond  which  is  the  Rue 
Scribtj  with  the  hotel  of  that  name.  On  the  opposite  (S.)  side  of 
the  boulevard,  at  the  corner  of  the  Place  de  I'Op^ra ,  is  the  Bazar 
du  Voyage  (p.  38),  near  which  are  the  tempting  shop- windows 
of  the  Compagnie  Lyonnaise  (silk-mercers,  No.  37;  p.  42)  and 
the  toy  and  fancy  shop  of  Oiroux  (p.  39).  —  The  Boulevard  des 
Capucines  terminates  where  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucinea  diverges 
on  the  left.  (No.  17,  on  the  right,  in  the  latter  is  the  building  of 
the  Credit  Foru:ier.^  On  the  left,  farther  on,  is  the  Rue  de  Luxem- 
bourgj  leading  to  the  Tuileries  Garden ,  while  the  Rue  Caumartin 
diverges  to  the  right. 

VI.    THB  TBXmbWR  OOLTTHN. 

One  of  the  finest  streets  in  Paris  is  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  which 
diverges  to  the  S.W.  from  the  Place  de  TOptfra  (p.  76)  and  con- 
tains many  handsome  mansions  and  fashionable  shops.  It  termi- 
nates in  the  octagonal  Place  Vbndome,  which  was  partly  con- 
structed by  the  celebrated  architect  J.  H.  Mansart  (the  Younger, 
d.  1708).  The  Place  was  once  embellished  with  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Louis  XIV.  by  Glrardon,  and  was  named  Place  des  ConquHes. 
The  statue  was  removed  during  the  Revolution,  and  the  name 
changed  to  Place  des  Piques.  Napoleon  I.,  disliking  this  reminis- 
cence of  the  Revolution,  altered  the  name  to  Place  Venddme,  a 
palace  having  once  been  erected  here  by  Henri  IV.  for  his  son,  the 
Due  de  Vend6me.  In  the  centre  of  the  Place,  and  named  after  it, 
rises  the  — 

*Col<nm6  Venddme  (Place  W,  18 ;  II),  an  Imitation  of  Trajan's 
column  at  Rome,  142  ft.  in  height  and  13  ft.  in  diameter.  It  was 
erected  by  the  architects  Denon  (d.  1825),  OondouinCd.  1818), 
and  Leplrt  (d.  1844),  by  order  of  Napoleon  I.  in  1806-10,  to  com- 
memorate his  victories  over  the  Russians  and  Austrians  in  1805,  as 
the  inscription  records.  It  was  taken  down  by  the  Communists  in 
May,  1871,  at  the  instigation  of  the  painter  Courbet  (d.  1878); 
but,  as  the  fragments  had  been  preserved ,  it  has  since  been  re- 
erected.  The  statue  of  the  emperor  at  the  top  was  also  successfully 
restored  in  1875. 

The  column  is  constructed  of  masonry ,  encrusted  with  plates  of 
bronze  (designed  by  Bergeret)  forming  a  spiral  band  nearly  300  yds. 
in  length,  on  which  are  represented  memorable  scenes  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1805,  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  camp  at  Boulogne  down 
to  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz.  The  figures  are  3  ft.  in  height ,  and 
many  of  them  faithfully  represent  the  features ,  equipment,  and 
uniforms  of  the  soldiers  of  that  period.  The  metal  was  obtained 
by  melting  down  1200  Russian  and  Austrian  cannons. 

The  reliefs  on  the  pedestal  represent  the  uniforms  and  wea- 
Bakdkkxb.  Pftrin.  6th  Edit.  % 
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pons  of  the  conqaeied  armies.  At  the  corners  are  four  eagles 
bearing  garlands.  An  ornamental  bronze  door  on  the  S.  side  leads 
to  the  staircase  which  ascends  to  the  top  (176  steps,  uncomfortable ; 
fee  25  c).  A  tolerable  small  model  of  the  reliefs  is  shown  at  the 
H6tel  des  Monnaies  (p.  254). 

The  Statue  of  Jfapolemiy  by  Chaudet ,  which  origiiially  occupied  the 
summit  of  the  column  was  taken  down  by  the  Royalists  in  1814,  the  metal 
being  employed  in  casting  the  equestrian  statue  of  Henri  IV.  on  the 
Pont  Keuf  (p.  219),  and  was  replaced  by  a  monster  fleur-de-lis  surmounted 
by  a  large  white  flag.  In  1831  Louis  Philippe  caused  a  new  statue  of  the 
emperor,  by  Seurre  Senr.y  cast  with  the  metal  of  guns  captured  at  Algiers, 
to  be  placed  on  the  summit.  This  was  removed  in  1863  to  the  Avenue 
de  Neuilly,  and  replaced  by  a  statue  of  the  emperor  in  his  imperial  robes 
by  DufMnfy  similar  to  the  original  statue.  The  statue  in  the  Avenue  de 
JJeuilly  was  thrown  into  the  Seine  by  the  Communiats. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  Place  is  the  Ministere  de  Justice.  The 
H6tel  du  Rhin  (p.  5),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Place,  was  the  residence 
of  Napoleon  III.  when  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1848. 
On  23rd  May,  1871,  the  Versailles  troops  captured  a  barricade  in 
the  Rue  de  Oastlglione  by  passing  through  this  hotel  and  attacking 
the  insurgents  in  the  rear.  M.  Mar^chal,  the  proprietor  of  the 
house,  is  said  to  have  offered  the  Communists  500,000  fr.  if  they 
would  spare  the  Vendome  Column.  The  reply  was,  'Donnez  un 
million,  et  VonverraT  M.  Mar^chal,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was 
dissatisfied  with  this  answer,  and  kept  his  money. 

Vn.    BOULXYABD  ET  EailBE  BE  LA  HASELEZNE. 
Rue  Royale.    8t,  Roch. 

Returning  to  the  Rue  de  la  Pais  and  following  the  Rue  Neuve 
des  Capucines,  the  first  street  to  the  left,  we  soon  reach  the 
Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine  (PI.  W,  18 ;  /J).  The  houses  on  the  right, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Minist^re  des  Affaires  £trang^res,  the  residence  of  Guizot,  when 
prime  minister  in  February,  1848,  but  taken  down  in  1853.  On 
the  night  of  28rd  February,  1848,  shots  fired  from  a  window  of 
this  edifice,  owing,  as  it  was  alleged,  to  a  ^misunderstanding,'  usher- 
ed in  the  events  which  overthrew  the  *July  Monarohy.' 

The  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine,  the  N.  side  of  which  is  called 
Rue  Basse  du  Rempart,  leads  to  the  spacious  Place  de  la  MadeUmej 
which  forms  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Old  or  Great  Boulevards.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  boulevard  are  the  Rues  de  Sise,  Gaudot  de 
Mauroij  and  La  Ferme  des  Mathurins ;  from  the  left  side  diverges 
the  Rue  Dupkot,  at  the  end  of  which  rises  the  Church  of  the  As- 
sumption (p.  85).  The  Place  de  la  Madeleine ,  which  is  planted 
with  trees,  is  converted  into  a  large  flower- market  (p.  43)  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays.  In  the  centre  of  the  Flaee ,  entirely  detached 
from  other  buildings,  rises  the  imposing ,  though  nnecclesiastical, 
church  of  — 

The  *Madel6in6 ,  or  Chwreh  of  8i.  Mary  MagdaUne  (PL  W, 
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18;  //).  The  foundation  was  laid  by  Louis  XY.  in  1764.  ConstafU 
d'Jvry^  the  first  architect,  proposed  to  erect  the  church  in  the  style 
of  the  Pantheon  (p.  229);  but  his  design  was  departed  from  by  his 
successor  Couture,  who  recommenced  the  work  in  1777.  The  Re- 
volution found  the  edifice  unfinished,  and  the  works  were  suspended. 
In  1806  Napoleon  desired  the  building  to  be  completed  as  a  'Temple 
of  Glory\  with  the  inscription :  ^UEmpereur  NapoUon  aux  sMats 
de  la  grande  armSe.^ 

The  5th  article  of  the  decree  ran  thus :  —  'Tuus  les  an»,  aux  anni- 
versairea  des  batailles  d^Austerlits  et  d'l^na,  le  monument  aeva  illuming, 
et  il  sera  donn^  un  concert  pr^c^d^  d'nn  discours  sur  les  vertus  nacea- 
saires  au  soldat,  et  d'an  €loge  de  ceux  qui  p^rirent  aur  le  champ  de  ba- 
taiUe  dans  ces  journ^es  m^morahles.  Dans  les  discours  et  odes  il  est  ex- 
presa^ment  ddfendu  de  faire  mention  de  Tempereur.'* 

The  execution  of  Napoleon's  scheme  was  entrusted  to  the  archi- 
tect Pierre  Vignon,  but  the  work  was  again  interrupted  by  the  events 
of  1814.  Louis  XYIII. ,  however,  did  not  alter  the  plan  of  the  edi- 
fice, though  he  changed  its  object.  He  proposed  to  convert  the 
'Temple  of  Glory'  into  an  expiatory  church  to  the  memory  of 
Louis  XYI.,  Louis  XYU.,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Madame  Eliza- 
beth (p.  188).  After  Yignon's  death  (1828)  Huvi  was  appointed 
the  architect.  The  works  were  again  stopped  by  the  Revolution  of 
July,  1830,  but  the  edifice  was  at  length  completed  by  Huv^inl842. 
The  sum  expended  on  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  13  million  francs 
(520,000i.), 

The  church,  which  mainly  owes  its  present  form  to  the  designs 
of  Couture ,  is  built  in  the  style  of  a  Greek  temple ,  354  ft.  in 
length,  141  ft.  in  breadth ,  and  100  ft.  in  height.  It  stands  on  a 
basement  about  23  ft.  in  height,  and  is  surrounded  by  massive  Co- 
rinthian columns ,  eighteen  of  which  are  ranged  along  each  side, 
while  sixteen  form  the  S.  portioo,  and  eight  are  placed  at  the  N.  end. 
The  building^  which  is  destitute  of  windows,  is  constructed  exclu- 
sively of  stone,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Bourse,  which  the  Madeleine 
much  resembles  externally.  —  The  niches  in  the  colonnade  contain' 
thirty -four  modern  statues  of  saints. 

The  tympanum  of  the  Principal  Fagade  (S.)  contains  a  high  relief 
of  vast  dimensions,  by  Lemaire,  126  ft.  In  length,  and  in  the  centre 
28  ft.  in  height,  representing  Christ  as  the  Judge  of  the  world. 
The  figure  of  the  Saviour  is  17  ft.  high.  On  his  right  are  the  angel 
of  salvation  and  the  elect;  on  his  left  the  angel  of  justice  and  the 
damned ,  with  Mary  Magdalene  interceding  for  them. 

The  church  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  28  steps,  occupying 

the  whole  width  of  the  edifice.     The  bronze  *  Doors,  34  V^  ft.  in 

height  and  16  ft.  in  breadth,  are  adorned  with  illustrations  of  the 

Ten  Commandments  by  Triqutti. 

The  *lBt«fiar  (not  open  to  visitors  till  after  1  o'clock,  when  the  mor- 
niag  fervices  ar<  over;  entrance  by  the  side-doors  when  the  principal 
door  ia  closed})  the  walls  and  floor  of  which  are  of  marble,  forms  a  single 

6* 
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spacioas  hall,  with  a  ceiling  in  three  dome-shaped  sections,  through  the 
gilded  and  painted  lacunars  of  which  the  light  is  introduced.  Under  the 
organ  are  the  Chapelle  dbs  Masiaobs,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  with 
a  group  in  marble  by  Pradier,  representing  the  nuptials  of  the  Virgin  ^ 
and  the  Chapelle  des  Fonts,  or  Baptistery,  to  the  left,  with  a  group 
by  Rude  (d.  1866),  representing  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  These  sculptures 
are  insufficiently  lighted.  The  statues  of  the  Apostles  in  the  spandrlls 
of  the  vaulting  are  by  the  same  sculptors  and  by  Foyatier. 

The  walls  of  the  nave  are  divided  by  buttresses  into  six  chapels,  three 
on  each  side,  and  each  containing  a  statue  of  its  patron  saint.  The  pain- 
tings in  the  semicircular  spaces  above  the  chapels  represent  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

Right  Side.  1st  Chapel :  Ste.  Amelie,  by  Bra  (d.  1863) ;  Mary  Mag- 
dalene''s  conversion,  by  Schnetz  (d.  1870).  —  On  a  pillar  here  is  a  tablet 
to  the  memory  of  Abb^  Deguerry,  cur^  of  the  Madeleine ,  who  was  shot 
by  the  Communists  on  24th  May,  1871 ,  at  the  prison  of  La  Boquette 
(p.  201).  His  tomb  is  in  the  crypt.  —  2nd  Chapel :  The  Saviour,  by  Buret 
"^Mary  Magdalene  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  by  Bouchot.  —  3rd  Chapel: 
Ste.  Clotilde,  by  Barye  (d.  1875);  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  wilderness 
praying  with  angels,  by  Ahel  de  Pujol  (d.  1861). 

Left  Side.  1st  Chapel:  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  bj  RaggiiA.  1862)^  Supper 
of  Bethany,  and  Magdalene  washing  the  feet  of  Christ,  by  Couder.  —  ^nd 
Chapel:  The  Virgin,  by  Seurre;  Angel  announcing  the  Resurrection 
to  Mary  Magdalene,  by  Coignet.  —  3rd  Chapel:  St.  Augustin,  by  Etex; 
Death  of  Mary  Magdalene,  by  Signol. 

The  ^HiOH  Altab  consists  of  a  fine  group  in  marble  by  Marochetti 
(d.  1867),  representing  Mary  Magdalene  being  borne  into  Paradise  by  two 
angels.  —  At  the  back  of  the  altar,  on  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  choir,  is 
a  large  fresco  by  Ziegler,  representing  the  History  of  Christianity  in  nu- 
merous groups.  In  the  centre  is  Christ,  and  before  him  Mary  Magdalene, 
kneeling.  On  the  right  there  is  an  illustration  of  the  spread  of  Christia- 
nity in  the  East  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  during  the 
Crusades,  and  in  modem  times  (Expedition  to  the  Morea,  1829).  Among 
other  figures  may  be  mentioned  St.  Louis  adjoining  the  Magdalene,  God- 
frey de  Bouillon  with  the  oriflamme,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion ,  and  the 
Doge  Dandolo.  To  the  left  is  exhibited  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
West.  Among  the  chief  characters  are  the  Martyrs,  the  Wandering  Jew. 
Charlemagne,  Pope  Alexander  III.  blessing  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  Maia 
of  Orleans,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Dante.  In  the  centre  is  Henri  IV., 
entering  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church*,  then  Louis  XIII.,  Ri- 
chelieu, and  lastly  Napoleon  I.  crowned  by  Pope  rius  VII, 

In  3Iay,  1871,  the  insurgents  had  constructed  one  of  their  most  formi- 
dable barricades  across  the  Rue  Royale,  near  the  Madeleine.  An  appalling 
scene  was  enacted  here  on  22nd  and  29rd  May.  The  houses  in  the  Rue 
Royale  which  escaped  destruction  by  fire  were  riddled  with  shells  and 
bullets,  but  the  church,  owing  to  its  massive  construction,  suffered  com- 
paratively little.  On  the  23rd  three  hundred  insurgents,  driven  from  the 
barricade,  sought  refuge  in  the  sacred  edifice ;  but  the  troops  having  soon 
forced  an  entrance,  not  one  of  the  unhappy  miscreants  was  permitted  to 
escape  alive. 

At  the  back  of  the  Madeleine  begins  the  handsome  Rue  Tronchet, 
continued  by  the  Rue  du  Hdvre  (beyond  the  Boulevard  Haussmann), 
and  leading  to  the  Gare  St.  Lazare  (p.  33).  No.  8  Rue  du  Havre 
is  the  Lycie  Fontaines  (formerly  Bonaparte), 

The  prolongation  of  the  Boulevards  towards  the  N.  "W.,  beyond 
the  Madeleine ,  is  formed  by  the  Bonlevard  MalMharbea  (PI.  W, 
18;  R.  18,  15,  14),  a  street  IV4  M.  in  length,  completed  in  1861. 
It  leads  to  the  Pare  de  Monceaux  (p.  167)  and  the  Porte  d'Asnidies, 
and  is  crossed  by  the  Boulevard  Haussmann,  in  vhich,  about  1/3  M. 
to  the  N.,  rises  the  new  church  of  St.  Augustin  (p.  188). 
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The  broad  but  sbort  Sue  Boyale  leads  from  the  Madeleine  to 

the  Place  de  la  Concorde  (p.  153),  beyond  which ,  on  the  opposite 

bank   of  the  Seine,    rises  the  former  Palais  du  Corps  L^gislatif 

(p.  260).     The  last  house  in  the  Rue  Royale  on  the  left  is  the 

Miniature  de  la  Marine. 

On  22nd  May,  1871,  the  Communista  as  they  gradually  retreated  be- 
fore the  government  troops ,  determined  to  wreak  their  revenge  on  the 
wealthier  portion  of  the  community.  They  accordingly  placed  a  quan- 
tity of  petroleum  and  other  combustibles  in  several  of  the  houses  in  the 
Rue  Royale  and  the  Rue  St.  Honor^,  and  set  them  on  Are.  The  houses 
Nos.  15-25  Rue  Royale,  on  the  W.  side,  and  several  in  the  Rue  du  Fau- 
bourg St.  Honor^,  at  its  junction  with  the  Rue  Royale,  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  loss  of  property  in  this  neighbourhood  alone  was  enormous. 
Many  of  the  inmates  escaped  with  the  aid  of  the  troops  who  came  to 
their  succour^  but  seven  unfortunate  persons,  who  had  sought  refuge  in 
the  cellar  of  a  house  at  the  entrance  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor^,  were 
buried  alive  beneath  the  falling  ruins,  while  in  a  neighbouring  'maison 
d'accouchemenf  twenty-two  of  the  helpless  patients  are  believed  to  have 
perished  in  the  flames.  Among  the  houses  destroyed  here  were  the  Hotel 
de  la  Rue  Royale,  and  Weber's  Tavern,  both  of  which  have  since  been 
restored.  This  locality,  too,  was  the  scene  of  a  fiendish  act  committed 
by  firemen  bribed  by  the  Commune,  who  filled  their  engines  with  petro- 
leum and  poured  vast  quantities  of  it  into  the  burning  houses.  Many  of 
them  were  detected  by  the  troops  in  the  very  act,  and  immediately  shot. 
One  of  the  most  formidable  barricades  of  the  insurgents  on  that  occasion 
was  constructed  across  the  Rue  Royale,  and  defended  by  several  cannon 
and  mitrailleuses. 

The  first  street  to  the  left  in  descending  from  the  Madeleine 
to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  is  the  Rue  St.  Honoii^  (PI.  W,  18;  J/), 
To  the  right  in  this  street,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Luxembourg, 
rises  the  Church  of  the  Assumption,  an  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.  Further  on,  we  cross  the  Rue  de  CastigUoney  near  the  Ven- 
d6me  Column  (p.  81),  beyond  which  we  reach,  on  the  left,  the 
church  of  — 

St.  Booh,  erected  in  1653-1740.  The  facade,  with  its  two 
rows  of  columns ,  one  above  the  other,  was  designed  by  Robert  de 
Cottej  and  executed  by  his  nephew  Jules  de  Cotte.  The  interior  is 
by  Lemercier.  The  debased  and  confused  style  of  the  architecture 
shows  an  attempted  transition,  from  the  showy  style  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIY.  to  new  forms.  —  From  the  broad  flight  of  steps  ascend- 
ing to  the  church,  in  front  of  which  formerly  lay  a  large  open  space 
extending  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  on  43th  Yend^miaire,  in 
the  4th  year'  (3rd Oct.,  1796),  Bonaparte  directed  his  artillery  against 
the  ^Royalists  who  were  advancing  to  oppose  the  Convention,  and 

thus  put  a  stop  to  the  counter-revolution. 

Intbriob.  Each  of  the  two  aisles  is  flanked  with  five  chapels.  The 
choir  contains  eight  side-chapels  and  three  large  chapels  in  the  centre, 
two  of  the  latter  being  roofed  with  spherical  vaulting ,  while  the  third 
adjoins  the  semicircular  end  of  the  second.  —  St.  Roch,  which  is  one  of 
the  wealthiest  churches  in  Paris,  has  been  embellished  since  the  middle 
of  the  present  century  with  numerous  paintings  and  sculptures,  and  con- 
tains moiraments  to  a  number  of  distinguished  persons.  Under  the  organ 
is  a  medallion  portrait  to  ComeiUe  (d.  1684) ,  the  poet .  who  resided  in 
this  parish.  —  The  pulpit,  with  its  quaint  allegorical  decorations,  is  in 
the  bad  taite  of  the  17th  cent. 
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Left  Aisle.  l$t  CkapBl:  St.  Francii  Xavier  ainoiig  the  Indiana;  op- 
posite, 8t.  Philip  baptising  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  painted  by  Chaitirimv. 

—  2nd  Chapel:  St.  John  pointing  out  the  Saviour,  and  the  risen  Christ 
appearing  to  the  disciples,  by  Bureau;  Baptism  of  Christ,  a  group  in 
marble  by  Lemoine.  —  8rd  Chapel:  St.  K^icholas,  by  C^lUn  and  an  in- 
scription in  memory  of  Bossuet,  who  died  in  the  parish  of  St.  B«ch.  ~-  €th 
.Chapel:  Hater  Dolorosa,  a  marble  group:  the  Virgin  mourning  over  Christ 
taken  from  the  cross,  by  Norblin.  —  5th  Chapel:  over  the  altar,  the  Chaate 
Susannah,  a  painting  by  Herbttoffer^  and  two  figures  of  the  same,  by  Nor- 
blin;  below  the  window,  monument  of  the  Abbi  de  VEpie  (b.  1712,  d.  1789), 
the  celebrated  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  consisting  of  a  sarcophagus 
wit!i  a  bust  of  the  Abb^,  to  whom  two  children  are  gratefully  raising 
their  eyes,  and  with  the  deaf-and-dumb  alphabet  below.  The  Latin  in- 
ftcri^ition  states  that  the  illustrious  Abb^  'caused  the  dumb  to  speak  after 
the  example  of  the  Saviour".  Adjacent  is  a  marble  slab  erected  by  '<«« 
sourd*-muets  iuidoit  reconnai$*anti*.    (Comp.  p.  250). 

Chapel  of  the  Left  Tsaksept  :  St.  Denis  preaching,  by  Tien  (d.  1809), 
a  celebrated  picture. 

Choib  Ambulatost.  The  Chapels  on  both  sides  of  the  Ambulatory 
contain  large  reliefs  representing  scenes  from  the  history  of  Passion,  and 
a  number  of  paintings.  Chapels  on  the  Left:  (1st)  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
by  PoHon:,  (2nd)  St.  Joseph,  by  Tissier  and  Biennoury;  (3rd)  St.  Francois 
de  Paul,  by  Bcheffer  and  Loyer;  (4th)  St.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  Raymond 
Baize.  —  Chapels  oto  the  Right:  (Ist)  Ste.  Clotilde,  by  Deviria;  (2nd)  Slary 
Magdalene,  by  Brisset;  (3rd)  St.  Theresa,  by  Bohn;  (4th)  St.  Catherine, 
by  Brune. 

Chapels  in  the  Betbo-Cbois.  The  1st  Chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  and  constructed  in  1753,  was  remodelled  by  JSamt-Pire  in  1645. 
The  dome  is  embellished  with  a  large  fresco  of  the  Assumption,  by  Pierre. 
Among  the  modern  paintings  are  the  following  fine  works :  Chnst  blessing 
children,  by  Viem  Christ  driving  out  the  money-changers,  by  Thomas; 
Raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jaints ,  by  Belorme ;  Triumph  of  Mordeeai,  by 
Jouvenet.    Upon  the  altar :  Nativity,  a  group  in  marble  by  Michel  Anguier. 

—  The  stained  glass  windows  in  the  ind  Chapel  represent  St.  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  on  the  left,  and  UBgr.  Affre,  Archbishop  of  Paris  (pp.  €9, 
214),  on  the  right.  ^  The  Chapelle  du  Calvaire  (the  3rd),  which  is 
separate  from  the  other  two,  contains  three  well-executed  groups:  the 
Crucifixion,  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and  the  Entombment.  The  central  group, 
by  Mich.  Anguiery  occupies  a  niche  and  is  lighted  from  above. 

Right  Tbansept.  In  the  Chapel:  Doyen  (d.  1806),  Healing  of  the 
Leper,  a  somewhat  theatrical  composition. 

Right  Aisle.  1st  Chapel  (5th  from  the  eiltrance) :  St.  Peter ,  by 
Dure€ni.  —  2Hd  Chmptl:  Purgatory,  by  Boulanger.  —  Srd  Chapel:  St.  Ste- 
phen, by  Roux;  monument  of  marshal  Ducde  Oriqui(A.  1878),  by  Coytevox 
and  Coustou.  —  4th  Chapel:  The  Holy  Women  and  the  Risen  Saviour,  by 
Charpentier;  monuments  of  Cardinal  Dubois  (d.  1729),  by  0.  Coustou^  and 
of  Oomte  d^ffareourt  (d.  1666) ,  by  Renard ;  busts  of  the  painter  Mignard 
(d.  1696),  by  Desjardins,  and  of  the  landscape-gardener  Le  If&tre  (d.  170(^, 
by  Coytevox  the  Elder.  —  5th  Chapel:  The  Prodigal  Son,  by  Quanfin; 
monument  of  the  learned  chancellor  MaupertuiSy  by  d^Hue;  bust  of  the 
Due  de  Lesdiguikres  (d.  161%),  by  Coutiou^  and  several  medallions. 

Ecoleslastical  festivals  are  celebrated  in  the  church  of  St.  Roch 
with  the  utmost  pomp ,  and  the  sacred  musio  (Snndays,  10  a.m.) 
is  considered  the  best  In  Paris. 

Folloveing  the  Rue  St.  Honors  to  the  £. ,  and  crossing  the  Rue 
des  Pyramides  (recently  prolonged  as  far  as  the  Avenue  de  TOptfra), 
we  reach  the  Plaee  du  Thi&tre  Francois  (R.  W,  21 ;  //),  with  the 
theatre  of  that  name  (p.  51).  To  the  S.  of  the  Place,  in  the  Rue 
de  RivoU  (p.  168)  is  an  important  Ommhua  Offtee  (see  p.  87). 
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The  Palais  Eoyal. 

Place  des  Victoires. 


The  Place  in  front  of  the  Palais  Botal  and  the  neighbouring  Bus 
BoTALE  are  the  starting-point  of  the  omnibus-lines  C,  2>,  O,  H^  iT,  A,  X, 
F,  and  A  O  (p.  26)  \  and  at  the  Bue  and  Quai  du  Louvre ,  a  little  to  the 
8..,  is  the  terminus  of  several  tramway-lines  (p.  28). 

In  1629-34  Cardinal  Richelieu  erected  a  palace  for  himself  op- 
posite the  Louvre,  and  named  it  the  Palais  Cardinal.  After  his 
death  it  was  occupied  by  Anne  of  Austria,  the  widow  of  Louis  XIII., 
with  her  two  sons  Louis  XIV.  and  Philip  of  Orleans ,  then  in  their 
minority.  Since  then  the  building  has  been  called  the  Palais  Boyal 
(PI.  W,  21 ;  IX). 

Louis  XIV.  presented  the  palace  to  his  brother  Duke  Philip  of 
Orleans ,  whose  second  wife ,  Elizabeth  Charlotte ,  Princess  of  the 
Bavarian  Palatinate  (b.  at  Heidelberg  1652,  d.  1722),  wrote  a 
number  of  exceedingly  curious  letters  to  her  German  relations  with 
reference  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  The  princess ,  to  whom  her 
husband^s  court  was  distasteful,  occupied  separate  apartments  in  the 
palace.  Her  son,  Philip  of  Orleans  (d.  1723),  who  was  regent 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV. ,  afterwards  indulged  here  in 
those  disgraceful  orgies  which  are  thus  described  by  his  contempo- 
rary the  Due  de  St.  Simon :  — 

^Les  soupers  du  regent  ^taient  toujours  avec  des  compagnies  fort  dtran- 
ges,  avec  ses  maltresaes,  quelquefois  des  fllles  de  I'Op^ra,  souvent  avec  la 
duehesse  de  Berry  (sa  fille),  quelques  dames  de  moyenne  vertu,  et  quelques 
gens  sans  nom,  mais  brillants  par  leur  esprit  et  leur  ddbauche.  On  buvait 
beaucoup  et  du  meilleur  vin,  on  s'^^chaufi^it,  on  disait  des  ordures  a  gorge 
d^ploy^,  des  impi^t^  k  qui  mieux  mienic,  et  quand  on  avait  fait  du  bruit 
et  qu'on  ^tait  bien  ivre,  on  allait  se  coueher.* 

The  Palais  Royal  remained  in  possession  of  the  Orleans  family. 
Philippe  Egaliti  (p.  129),  who  was  beheaded  in  1793,  grandson  of 
the  regent,  led  a  scarcely  less  riotous  and  extravagant  life  than 
his  grandfather.  In  order  to  replenish  his  exhausted  coffers,  he 
caused  the  garden  to  be  surrounded  with  houses ,  still  existing  in 
their  original  form,  which  he  let  for  commercial  purposes,  and  thus 
materially  improved  his  revenues. 

Many  of  the  upper  apartments  of  these  buildings  were  formerly 
devoted  to  play,  while  the  caf^s  on  the  ground-floor  became  a  fa- 
vourite rendezvous  of  democrats  and  malcontents.  It  was  here  that 
CamUle  Desmouline ,  one  of  the  most  vehement  republican  ring- 
leaders, called  the  populace  to  arms  on  12th  July,  1789,  and 
assumed  the  green  ribbon  which  for  a  short  time  formed  the 
distinctive  badge  of  his  party ;  and  so  well  concerted  were  his  plans 
that  on  the  following  day  he  organised  a  'Garde  Nationale',  led  the 
way  to  the  Bastille  (p.  68),  and  captured  that  fortress  on  14th  July. 

The  building  was  now  called  the  Palais  Egaliti,  and  subse- 
quently, when  Napoleon  assembled  the  Tribunate  here  in  1801-07, 
the  Palais  du  Tribunat.  From  1807  to  1814  the  palace  was  unoc- 
cupied; but  in  1815,  during  the  'hundred  days',  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Lucien  Bonaparte. 
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On  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815  the  Orleans  family 
regained  possession  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  it  was  occupied  by 
Louis  Philippe  down  to  the  end  of  1830.  Shortly  before  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  of  July ,  he  gave  a  sumptuous  ball  here  in 
honour  of  the  Neapolitan  notabilities  then  visiting  Paris ,  which 
gave  rise  to  Salvandy's  famous  witticism  —  ^Nous  dansons  sur 
un  volcan\ 

On  24th  February,  1848,  the  mob  made  a  complete  wreck  of 
the  royal  apartments.  Notwithstanding  the  request,  ^Respectez  lea 
tableaux\  which  some  well-meaning  hand  had  written  on  the  walls, 
most  of  the  pictures  were  also  destroyed.  The  fact  that  the  broken 
glass  and  porcelain  collected  in  the  palace  and  sold  by  auction  on 
14th  Feb.,  1850,  weighed  upwards  of  25  tons,  will  serve  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  devastation.  After  this  the  building 
was  styled  the  Palais  National;  but  its  original  name  was  restored 
by  Napoleon  III. ,  who  assigned  the  S.  wing,  opposite  the  Louvre, 
as  a  residence  for  his  cousin,  Prince  Jer6me  Napoleon,  the  former 
King  of  Westphalia  (d.  I860).  After  the  death  of  the  latter  it  was 
occupied  by  his  son,  who  bears  the  same  name. 

On  22nd  May,  1871,  the  Communists  set  the  Palais  Royal  on 
fire,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  destroy  the  apartments  of  Prince  Na- 
poleon ,  most  of  whose  valuables  and  works  of  art  had  fortunately 
been  removed.  The  S.  wing,  including  most  of  the  buildings 
in  the  'Cour  d'Honneur',  with  the  exception  of  the  S.W.  corner 
where  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  is  situated,  became  a  prey  to  the 
flames.  The  palace  has  since  been  completely  restored;  the  apart- 
ments are  now  used  by  the  Conseil  <VEtat ,  and  are  not  shown  to 
the  public.  The  building  contains  few  objects  of  artistic  value, 
its  interest  being  chiefly  historical. 

Arcades.  The  ground-floors  of  the  square  of  buildings  enclos- 
ing the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  are  chiefly  occupied  by  shops, 
which  exhibit  a  tempting  display  of  jewellery  and  other  'objets  de 
luxe'.  These  were  once  the  best  shops  in  Paris,  but  they  are  now 
greatly  surpassed  by  those  in  the  Boulevards  and  elsewhere.  The 
arcades  or  galeries ,  however ,  still  afford  a  quiet  and  Interesting 
lounge.  The  rent  of  a  small  shop  here  averages  120-1602.  per 
annum. 

The  most  showy  part  of  the  Palais  Royal  is  the  handsome  OaUrie 
d'Orlians  (S.  side),  a  lofty  arcade  320  ft.  in  length  and  106  ft.  in 
width ,  roofed  with  glass ,  paved  with  marble ,  and  flanked  with 
shops.  It  was  constructed  in  1830  on  the  site  of  the  disreputable 
wooden  stalls  which  formerly  stood  here.  —  The  E.  side  of  the 
square  is  called  the  Oalerie  de  Valois ,  the  W.  side  the  Oalerie  de 
Montpensier^  and  the  N.  side  the  Oalerie  de  Beaujolais. 

The  first  floors  of  most  of  the  houses  are  used  as  restaurants 
(comp.pp.  15,  17).  The  Cafi  de  laRotonde,  on  the  N.  side,  enjoys 
the  privilege  of  placing  chairs  in  the  garden  for  its  guests,  a  mono- 
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poly  purchased  for  40,000  fr.  per  annum  from  the  former  Caf^ 
de  Foy. 

The  Gasdbn  enclosed  by  the  buildings  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
250  yds.  in  length  and  110  yds.  in  breadth ,  and  hardly  deserving 
of  the  name ,  is  scantily  shaded  by  a  quadruple  row  of  elms  and 
limes.  In  the  centre  is  a  circular  basin  of  water,  22  yds.  in 
diameter ,  near  which  a  military  band  generally  plays  on  sumjner 
evenings.  The  garden  is  embellished  with  good  bronze  copies  of 
the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Diana  of  Versailles ,  and  several  in- 
different modern  sculptures  in  marble :  Youth  bathing ,  by  Espet' 
cieux  (d.  1840);  Boy  struggling  with  a  goat,  by  Lemaire;  Ulysses 
on  the  sea-shore ,  by  Bra  (d.  1863) ;  Nymph  .bitten  by  a  serpent, 
by  NanUuil  (d.  1865).  The  small  cannon  on  the  grass ,  at  the  S. 
end  of  the  flower-garden ,  is  fired  by  means  of  a  burning-glass  at 
noon  precisely.   The  chairs  under  the  trees  are  let  at  10  c.  each. 

The  garden  presents  a  brilliant  appearance  in  the  evening, 
when ,  besides  the  200  lamps  of  the  arcades,  each  shop  contributes 
its  utmost  to  turn  night  into  day.  All  the  entrances  to  the  garden 
are  closed  at  midnight,  but  the  galleries  remain  open. 

The  S.W.  side  of  the  Palais  Royal  is  occupied  by  the  Thidtre 
FrariQcua  (p.  51),  the  principal  facade  of  which  looks  into  the  re- 
cently constructed  Place  du  Thedtre  Fran^aia ,  where  the  Rue  St. 
Honors  (p.  86),  the  new  Avenue  de  TOp^ra  (p.  76),  and  the 
Hue  de  Richelieu  (p.  184)  converge.  In  the  centre  are  two  hand- 
some marble  fountains  with  bronze  figures  by  Moreau  and  Carrier^ 
Belleuse. 

At  the  back  of  the  Palais  Royal  begins  the  Rue  Vivienne  (PI.  W, 
21  -y  Ill\  which  passes  the  (1.)  Biblioth^que  Nationale  (p.  181)  and 
the  (r.)  Bourse  (p.  74),  and  leads  to  the  Boulevard  Montmartre 
(p.  74). 

Near  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Rue  Vivienne  is  crossed  by  the  long 
Rub  Nbuvb  dbs  Pbtits  Champs,  leading  to  the  left  (W.)  to  the 
Rue  Richelieu,  (where  the  entrance  to  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale 
is  situated  on  the  right).  It  then  passes  the  end  of  the  Passage 
Choiseulj  near  the  (r.)  Th^4tre  Italien  crosses  the  new  Avenue  de 
I'Opera  (p.  76),  passes  the  (r.)  end  of  the  Rue  OaiUon  (which 
leads  to  the  handsome  Fontaine  Qaillon ,  designed  by  Viseonti  in 
1827) ,  and  terminates  near  the  (1.)  Place  Vend6me  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix  (p.  81).  To  the  right  (E.)  from  the  Rue  Vivienne  the  Rue 
Neuve  des  Petits  Champs  passes  the(l.)  Qalerie  Colbert  and  the 
busy  Galerie  Viviennej  leaves  the  entrance  to  tiie  Banque  de  France 
a  little  to  the  right,  and  terminates  in  the  small  circular  Flaoe 
del  Tiotoirei  (P1.W,21;  IJT),  about  85  yds.  in  diameter,  designed 
by  Mansart  (p.  81).  It  was  originally  called  the  'Place  Louis  XIV.', 
and  was  embellished  in  1686  with  a  gilded  statue  of  that  monarch, 
by  Desjardins ,  erected  by  order  of  the  Due  de  la  Fey^illade,  the 
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proprietor  of  the  ground,  and  bearing  the  inscription,  ^mro  immor' 
talC.  The  monument  was  destroyed  in  1792 ,  and  replaced  by  an 
pyramid  inscribed  with  a  list  of  victories  gained  by  the  republican 
army,  from  which  the  Place  derives  its  present  name.  The  pyramid 
was  in  its  turn  displaced  in  1606  by  a  statue  of  General  Desaix 
(d.  1800),  which  in  1814  was  melted  down  along  with  others  to 
furnish  materials  for  the  statue  of  Henri  IV.  on  the  Pont  Neuf 
(p.  219).  The  present  clumsy  monument ,  an  Equestrian  Statue  of 
Louis  XIV.,  in  bronze,  which  is  much  too  large  for  the  space  in 
which  it  stands,  was  erected  by  Louis  XVIII.  (^atavo  suo  maximos 
inter  reges  magno')  in  1822  from  a  design  by  Bosio  (d.  1845). 
The  figure  of  the  horse ,  in  a  rearing  attitude ,  rests  on  the  hind- 
legs  and  tail,  and  the  rider  is  garbed  as  a  Roman  general.  The 
reliefs  on  the  pedestal  represent  the  king's  passage  of  the  Rhine 
near  Tolhuis,  and  the  distribution  of  military  honours. 

On  the  N.W.  side  of  this  Place  is  a  short  street  leading  to  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  deB  YictoireB,  erected  in  1629-1740  to  com- 
memorate the  taking  of  Rochelle,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. Down  to  1791  it  belonged  to  a  monastery  of  the  barefooted 
friars,  or  Petits  Phres  as  they  were  popularly  called.  During  the 
Revolution  the  church  was  used  as  an  exchange  (down  to  1809).  It 
is  now  the  seat  of  a  monastic  fraternity,  and  is  famous  as  a  resort 
of  pilgrims.  The  altar  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  which  is  the  object 
of  special  veneration ,  was  despoiled  of  its  chief  treasures  by  the 
Communists,  but  has  been  richly  re-decorated.  The  walls  of  the 
chapels  are  covered  with  votive  inscriptions  on  marble.  The  choir 
contains  some  well-executed  carved  woodwork  and  pictures  by  Van 
Loo  (d.  1745) :  an  Allegory  of  the  capture  of  Rochelle ,  and  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Augustine.  The  first  chapel  on  the  right  con- 
tains a  St.  Peter  in  bronze,  seated  on  the  pontifical  throne,  a  copy 
of  a  statue  of  the  5th  cent-l'in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

3.    Palace  and  Oalleries  of  the  Loiivre. 

I.  THE  PALACE. 
The  **L<mvre  (PI.  W,  17,  20;  IT),  the  most  important  public 
building  at  Paris,  both  architecturally  and  on  account  of  its  treasures 
of  art,  is  a  palace  of  vast  extent,  rising  between  the  Rue  de  Rivoli 
and  the  Seine,  and  said  to  derive  its  name  from  an  ancient  hunting 
chateau  once  situated  here  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  infested  by 
wolves  and  called  the  Lupara,  or  Louverie.  On  the  same  site, 
close  to  the  city- wall  of  that  period,  Philip  Augustus  (d.  1223) 
erected  a  castle,  consisting  of  four  wings  enclosing  a  quadrangular 
court,  with  a  strong  keep  or  donjon,  the  position  of  which  is  indi- 
cated by  a  white  line  on  the  ground  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Cour 
du  Louvre.  This  ch&teau  was  afterwards  handsomely  fitted  up  as 
a  royal  residence  by  Charles  V.  (d.  1380),  but  no  trace  of  these 
buildings  now  remains. 
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The  old  ch&teau  was  remoTed,  and  the  foundation  of  the  present 
palace  laid  in  1541,  by  Francis  I.  (d.  1547),  an  indefatigable 
builder,  who  intended  the  court  of  the  new  building  to  be  of  the 
same  extent  as  that  of  the  old.  In  1546  he  appointed  as  his 
architect  Pierre  Leseot^  the  most  distinguished  master  of  the  earlier 
French  Renaissance  style,  who  continued  to  superintend  the  works 
during  the  reign  of  the  splendour-loving  Henri  II.  (1547-59),  and 
under  subsequent  monarchs ,  down  to  his  death  in  1578.  Of  the 
present  large  quadrangle  formed  by  the  buildings  of  the  Louvre, 
half  of  the  western  and  half  of  the  southern  side  next  to  the  Seine 
were  erected  by  Lescot.  The  ♦Facade  of  the  W.  wing ,  facing  the 
court,  rising  in  three  stories,  and  decorated  with  sculptures  by  Jean 
Goujon  and  Paul  Ponce^  is  Justly  admired  as  the  richest  and  most 
perfect  example  of  the  early  Renaissance  architecture  of  that  period. 

After  the  death  of  Henri  II.  his  widow  Catherine  de  Medicis 
(d.  1589),  during  the  reigns  of  her  sons  Francis  II,  (d.  1560), 
CharUs  IX.  (d.  1574),  and  Henri  III.  (d.  1589),  continued  the 
erection  of  the  S.  wing,  and  in  1566  also  proceeded  to  build  the 
so-called  *Petite  Galerie',  a  wing  of  one  story  over  which  the  Ga- 
lerie  d'ApoUon  was  afterwards  constructed,  forming  a  right  angle 
with  the  other,  and  running  towards  the  river.  The  corner  pavilion 
adjoining  the  Galerie  d'Apollon  was  also  erected  by  the  same  queen. 
These  comer  pavilions  and  others  in  the  centre  of  the  facade ,  a 
lingering  reminiscence  of  medissval  towers,  form  a  genuine  French 
peculiarity.  Simultaneously  with  these  buildings  Catherine  de  M^- 
dicis  began  to  erect  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  which  was  destined 
to  be  connected  with  the  Louvre  by  means  of  a  long  gallery  on  the 
bank  on  the  Seine.    The  latter  was  probably  also  begun  by  Lescot. 

This  older  part  of  the  Loavre  hae  been  the  scene  of  many  memorable 
historical  events.  On  19th  Ang.  1672,  the  marriage  of  Frinceis  Margaret 
of  Valois  with  the  King  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henri  IV.  of  France,  wa^i 
solemnised  here,  most  of  the  Huguenot  chiefs  being  present  on  the  occa- 
sion. Five  days  later,  on  the  night  lof  24th  Aug.,  the  signal  was  given 
here  for  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots.  The  guards  immediately  issued 
from  the  palace-court  where  they  had  been  assembled,  and  proceeded 
first  to  the  residence  of  Admiral  de  Colignjf,  who  became  the  first  victim 
of  the  fearful  Night  of  St.  Bartholomew.  According  to  a  tradition,  repeated 
by  Mirabeau  and  other  orators  of  the  Revolution,  Charlee  IX.  himself  on 
this  occasion  fired  on  his  subjects  from  one  of  the  8.  windows  of  the 
palace ,  where  the  inscription ,  ^Cest  de  cette  fenStre  que  Tinfame 
Charles  IV.,  d'ex^crable  m^moire,  a  tir^  sur  le  peuple  avec  une  carabine\ 
was  accordingly  engraved  in  1785.  Six  years  later,  however,  the  words 
were  erased,  as  it  was  discovered  that  that  part  of  the  palace  was  not 
built  till  the  reign  of  Henri  I V. 

Like  his  predecessors,  Henri  IV.  (1589-1610)  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  continuation  of  the  Louvre.  He  constructed  the 
^Galerie  d'Apollon',  which  forms  the  second  floor  of  the  'Petite 
Galerie',  and  completed  thu  ^.  gallery  leading  to  the  Tuileries  which 
had  been  begun  by  Catherine  de  M^dicis,  as  well  as  a  short  con- 
necting wing,  now  destroyed.  His  architects,  and  Lescot's  suc- 
cessors,  were   Thiihaui  Miiezeau  (d.  1596)  and  Louis  Mitezeau 
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(d.  1615),  son  of  Thi^aut;  besides  whom  Baptiste  Androuet  du 
Cerceau[(^.  before  1602)  and  his  brother  JacguM  (d.  1614)  were  also 
employed.  Pierre  ChamhigeSj  or  Chambiche ,  is  also  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  architects. 

The  annexed  plan  of  the  palace  shows  the  parts  usually  attri- 
buted to  these  different  masters  during  the  reign  of  Henri  lY.  It 
should,  however,  be  noticed  that  the  entire  W.  portion  of  the  Ga- 
lerie  du  Bord  de  I'Eau  was  rebuilt  under  Napoleon  III.  (see 
below). 

Under  Louis  XIII.  (1610-43)  the  works  were  suspended  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  in  1624  he  entrusted  Lemercier  (d.  1660) 
with  the  completion  of  the  buildings  begun  by  Lescot.  The  extent 
of  Lescot's  design  was  quadrupled,  and  what  had  formerly  been  the 
N.  pavilion  (Pavilion  Sully ,  or  de  fflorloge)  was  now  made  the 
centre  of  the  W.  wing.  The  pavilion  was  raised,  and  embellished 
with  eight  Caryatides  by  J.  Sarazirh.  The  construction  of  the  N., 
S.,  and  E.  sides,  begun  by  Louis  XIII.,  was  continued  by  his 
successor  Louis  XIV,  (d.  1715),  Levau  being  the  architect  who 
succeeded  Lemercier  in  1660 ;  and  the  Galerie  d'Apollon  which  had 
been  burned  down,  was  restored.  The  principal  E,  Facade,  opposite 
St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  190  yds.  in  length  and  90  ft.  in  height, 
was  erected  (1665)  by  Claude  Perrault  (d.  1688),  whose  handsome 
colonnade,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  Corinthian  columns  in  pairs, 
has  been  somewhat  overrated. 

The  building  was  neglected  after  the  death  of  Louis  XI Y. :  his 
successors  Louis  XY.  and  Louis  XYI.  preferring  St.  Germain,  Yer- 
sailles,  and  the  Tuileries  to  the  Louvre.  In  1805  Napoleon  I.  at 
length  caused  the  whole  of  the  Louvre  buildings  to  be  thoroughly 
restored,  and  instructed  his  architects  Percier  (d.  1838)  and  Fon- 
taine (d.  1853)  to  erect  a  connecting  gallery  between  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Louvre  on  the  N.  side. 

The  downfall  of  Napoleon  caused  the  suspension  of  these  works, 
the  connecting  gallery  having  been  completed  as  far  as  the  Pavilion 
de  Rohan  only.  In  1852  the  old  plan  of  the  French  kings  and  the 
first  emperor  for  the  junction  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  was 
revived  by  Napoleon  III.,  who  appointed  Visconti  (d.  1853)  his 
architect,  and  after  his  death  Lefuel,  who  were  instructed  to  com- 
plete the  N.  connecting  gallery.  By  the  year  1857  this  immense 
task  was  completed,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  75  million  francs.  The 
heavy  and  showy  facades  of  these  new  buildings,  with  their  pavilions 
roofed  with  domes,  their  Corinthian  half-columns,  their  Caryatides, 
their  portico,  colossal  statues  (representing  86  eminent  Frenchmen), 
and  groups  of  sculpture  (63,  of  an  allegorical  character),  harmonise 
in  their  general  characteristics  only  with  the  architecture  of  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  palace.  These  remarks  equally  apply  to  that 
part  of  the  S.  connecting  gallery  (Galerie  du  Bord  de  TEau,  see 
above)  which  was  reconstructed  and  enlarged  in  1863-68. 
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The  Louvre  and  Tuileries  together  cover  an  area  of  about  48 
acres,  enclosing  two,  or  rather  three  different  courts,  and  forming 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  palaces  in  the  world. 

Since  1793  the  apartments  of  the  Old  Louvre  have  been  used  as 
a  Museum.  The  E.  half  of  the  S.  wing  of  the  New  Louvre  also  con- 
tains collections,  while  the  N.  wing  is  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the 
minister  of  finance.  On  24th  May,  1871 ,  the  whole  building  with 
its  immense  treasures  of  art  was  seriously  imperilled  by  the  in- 
cendiarism of  the  Communists.  The  part  of  the  connecting  wing 
next  to  the  Tuileries  was  much  damaged  by  the  fire,  and  the  im- 
perial library  of  90,000  vols,  and  many  precious  MSS.  was  entirely 
destroyed.  The  Versailles  troops  fortunately  arrived  in  time  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames  and  prevent  incalculably  greater 
losses.   The  restoration  of  the  N.  wing  is  still  unfinished. 

II.    THB  OALLSKISS. 

Most  of  the  Louvre  Collections  are  open  to  the  public  daily,  except 
Mondays,  gratis.  In  summer  (Ist  Apr.  to  30th  Sept.)  the  hours  are  9-6;  in 
winter  (Ist  Oct.  to  31st  Mar.)  10-4;  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  throughout 
the  whole  year,  10-4.  —  On  the  other  hand  the  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance 
Sculptwes^  the  Modem  Sculptures^  the  Christiim  and  the  Jewish  Museums^ 
the  Phoenician  and  Asia  Minor  Antiquities  adjoining  the  Assyrian  Museum, 
and  the  collections  on  the  Second  Floor  are  not  open  on  week-days  before 
1  o'^clock.    Lastly,  the  Salle  des  Boites  is  shown  on  Saturdays  only,  24. 

The  best  time  for  visiting  the  galleries  is  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
morning,  as  thuy  are  often  crowded  of  an  afternoon,  particularly  on  Sun- 
days. —  As  there  is  no  accommodation  for  the  custody  of  overcoats, 
sticks,  and  umbrellas,  the  traveller  should  if  possible  leave  such  encum- 
brances at  his  hotel. 

GciDES.  The  traveller  who  is  unacquainted  with  French  may  engage 
one  of  the  cicerones  who  are  generally  to  be  found  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Louvre,  and  who  will  be  pointed  out  to  him  if  necessary  by  the  custo- 
dians of  the  galleries.  Some  of  them  speak  the  principal  European  and 
even  Oriental  languages.  Their  fee  is  2  fr.  per  hour;  or  10  fr.  per  day, 
with  an  additional  payment  for  food  in  the  latter  case. 

The  history  of  the  **Loayre  CtollectionB  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  French  monarchs  of  the  Renaissance  of  the  16th  cent.,  who  were 
not  only  intimately  connected  with  Italy  in  their  political  relations, 
but  paid  enthusiastic  homage  to  Italian  culture.  Foremost  among 
patrons  of  art  and  collectors  was  Francis  I. ,  who  invited  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Primaticcio,  and 
other  artists  to  his  court,  and  to  whose  favour  gifts  of  works  of  art 
formed  the  surest  passport.  He  endeavoured  also  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  Michael  Angelo,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  form  a  collection 
of  oasts  from  celebrated  antiques.  His  efforts,  however,  were  but 
partially  successful ;  for  the  School  of  Fontainebleau,  as  the  group  of 
Italian  masters  employed  by  him  and  by  Henri  11.  is  usually  called, 
exercised  no  permanent  influence  on  the  character  of  French  art.  In 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  love  of  power  and  magnificence  in- 
duced him  to  cultivate  art,  it  again  became  the  fashion  to  make  col- 
lections of  treasures  of  art,  both  with  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
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(sach  a&  Cardinal  Mazarin)  and  members  of  the  middle  class  (like 
Grozat).  Thus  in  the  'Cabinet  du  Ror  of  that  period  were  collected  a 
large  number  of  very  valuable  paintings,  while  the  collection  of  draw- 
ings and  other  works  of  art  begun  by  Crozat  in  1683  (but  afterwards 
dispersed)  was  the  most  extensive  and  precious  of  the  kind.  To  the 
Revolution,  however,  the  collections  of  the  Louvre  are  chiefly  in- 
debted for  their  great  extent  and  magnificence.  The  principle  of 
centralisation  was  then  for  the  first  time  applied  to  art  collections, 
and  various  treasures  distributed  throughout  the  royal  palaoes  were 
united  here.  At  length  when  the  French  armies  returned  to  Paris 
from  their  victorious  campaigns  in  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Ger- 
many, laden  with  treasures  of  art  of  every  description,  the  Louvre 
Collection  became  not  merely  the  most  important  of  the  kind  in 
France,  but  par  exceUence  the  museum  of  Europe.  On  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  many  of  these  treasures  had  to  be  restored  to  their 
former  owners,  but  the  collections  can  still  boast  of  being  by  far 
the  most  extensive  and  valuable  on  the  continent. 

Besides  the  art  collections,  the  Louvre  possesses  an  Ethnogra- 
phical Museum,  a  Marine  Museum,  and  various  other  objects  of  in- 
terest. The  rooms,  most  of  which  are  connected  with  each  other, 
are  so  numerous  that  it  takes  2-3  hrs.  to  walk  through  them  all 
without  stopping,  and  it  is  indispensable  for  the  visitor  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  plan  (see  pp.  96,  97,  116,  etc.)  for  his  guidance. 

The  Principal  Ent&ancb  to  aU  the  collections  is  in  the  Pavilion 
Denonj  in  the  middle  of  the  N.  facade  of  the  building  erected  by 
NapoWonlll.,  facing  the  Place  NapoMon  (comp.  ground  plan,  p.  90). 
A  second  important  entrance  is  from  the  passage  of  the  PavUlon 
SuUy  (on  the  left,  when  approached  from  the  Cour  du  Louvre). 
Most  of  the  different  collections  also  have  entrances  of  their  own, 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  following  description. 

Before  entering ,  the  visitor  should  particularly  note  that  the  — 

Ground  Floor  contaiiks  the  SetUptures^  ancient  and  modern, 
and  the  Engravings. 

The  First  Floor  contains  the  PietureSj  the  Smaller  Antiquities, 
the  Huiie  Campari  (ancient  terracottas),  the  Muaie  Amirieain^ 
the  Collection  Lenoir  (rococo  collection),  the  Mus6e  de  la  Renaissance, 
the  Drawings,  and  the  Antiqtie  Bronzes. 

The  Sboond  Floor  contains  the  Music  de  Marine ,  the  Music 
EihnographiquCj  the  Music  Chiriois,  and  the  Supplementary  Saloons 
of  Pictures  and  Drawings. 

The  Catalogues  sold  at  the  entrances  of  ntost  of  the  collections 
not  only  enumerate  the  objects  in  each,  but  contain  biographical 
notices  of  the  artists  and  other  valuable  information.  In  several  of 
the  departments  the  objects  are  furnished  with  the  names  of  the 
artists,  and  sometimes  with  explanatory  notices.  Our  enumeration 
includes  only  the  objects  of  the  greatest  interest. 
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A.  GROUND  FLOOR. 

The  ^Egyptian  Mutemn  (Musie  des  AntiquiUs  EffyptUnnesJf 
the  most  important  collection  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  affords,  so  far 
as  is  possible  without  the  appropriate  architectural  surroundings,  an 
almost  complete  survey  of  the  religion,  the  customs,  and  the  art  life 
of  the  most  ancient  of  all  peoples.  The  entrance  is  in  the  central 
E.  passage,  under  Perrault's  Colonnade,  on  the  left  side  when  ap- 
proached tiom  the  Place  du  Louvre. 

We  first  enter  the  Sallb  Henbi  IY.,  which  contains  the  largest 
and  most  important  objects  in  the  collection.  Among  these  are  the 
Sphinxes,  fantastic  figures  with  lions'  bodies  and  men's  or  rams' 
heads,  which  were  erected  in  pairs  to  serve  as  guardians  of  the 
entrances  of  temples.  — Next,  Stelet,  or  votive  stones  erected  to  the 
memory  of  deceased  persons,  bearing  inscriptions  and  representa- 
tions of  the  infernal  deities  (Osiris),  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the 
deceased  themselves,  offerings  were  presented  by  the  bereaved  rela- 
tives. Thus  No.  C,  26,  of  limestone,  6  ft.  in  height,  and  4  ft.  in 
width;  C,  48,  of  rose-coloured  granite,  in  the  form  of  a  ancient 
Egyptian  temple-gate ;  C,  100,  In  limestone,  with  reliefs ;  G,  196, 
also  in  limestone.  —  Then  Statues,  likewise  chiefly  from  tombs : 
A,  11,  Sekhet,  of  the  18th  Dynasty  (16th  and  15th  cent.  B.C.); 

A,  88,  a  warrior  named  Hor,  in  black  granite,  considered  a  master- 
piece of  the  26th  Dynasty  (7th  and  6th  cent.  B.C.);  A,  16,  a  co- 
lossal statue  of  king  Sebekhotep,  13th  Dynasty,  9  ft.  in  height ; 
A  89,  A  47,  A  54,  A  55,  groups  representing  kings  and  gods.  — 
Next,  Reliefs:  B,  7,  taken  from  the  tomb  of  Seti  I.,  the  finest  found 
in  the  Theban  tombs  of  the  kings.  —  Sarcophagi:  D,  1,  in  rose- 
coloured  granite,  that  of  Ramses  III.,  20th  Dynasty  (13th-llth  cent. 

B.  C),  the  decorations  on  which  indicate  the  symbolical  parallel 
between  the  course  of  the  sun  after  its  setting,  *in  the  mysterious 
paths  of  the  west',  and  the  wanderings  of  the  soul  after  death ;  D,  9, 
a  colossal  sarcophagus  in  basalt,  4  ft.  high,  9^2  ^t.  long,  and  4  ft. 
wide,  brought  to  France  by  Champollion,  the  great  French  Egypto- 
logist, a  masterpiece  of  the  Egyptian  sculpture  of  the  26th  Dynasty, 
with  representations  similar  to  those  just  mentioned. 

A  doorway  at  the  back  of  this  saloon  leads  to  a  short  corridor, 
which  terminates  in  a  staircase  ascending  to  the  first  floor.  The  ad- 
joining saloon  on  the  left  is  called  the  — 

Sallb  d'Apis,  after  the  figure  of  the  bull  placed  in  the  centre. 
The  Apis  was  the  animal  sacred  to  Ptah ,  the  greatest  of  the  Egyp- 
tian gods.  The  bull  to  be  thus  honoured  required  to  be  black  in 
colour,  to  have  a  white  triangle  on  his  forehead,  a  white  mark  on 
his  back  resembling  an  eagle,  and  an  excrescence  under  his  tongue 
in  the  shape  of  the  sacred  scarabaBus  beetle  —  peculiarities  recogni- 
sable in  the  figure  before  us,  a  work  of  the  30th  Dynasty  (4th  cent. 
B.  C).  After  his  death  the  sacred  bull  was  interred  with  great 
pomp  in  the  vaults  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  'Serapeum',  a  word 
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deriyed  from  'Osiris  Apis'  which  the  Egyptians  applied  to  the  dead 
Apis.  Around  the  walls  are  Steles,  erected  by  devout  persons  in 
the  tombs  of  the  bulls,  which  give  the  dates  of  the  deaths  of  these 
revered  animals,  together  with  the  king's  reigns  when  they  occurred, 
thus  affording  a  most  valuable  clue  to  Egyptian  chronology.  —  The 
entrance  to  an  adjacent  apartment  is  formed  by  the  gateway  of  the 
Serapeum  (under  glass),  dating  from  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies. 

We  return  through  the  Apis  Saloon  to  the  corridor,  and  ascend 
the  steps  to  the  left  (No.  II.  on  the  ground  plan,  p.  97),  where 
we  observe  on  the  wall  to  the  left,  C,  51,  a  fragment  of  the  most 
valuable  inscription  discovered  in  the  great  temple  at  Karnak, 
recording  the  campaign  of  Thothmes  II.  (18th  Dynasty,  16th  cent. 
B.C.),  the  greatest  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  On  the  second 
landing,  on  the  right :  B,  49,  a  and  6,  an  admirable  relief  of  the 
early  empire  (down  to  the  end  of  the  6th  Dynasty,  B.C.  2500),  most 
interesting  on  account  of  its  fidelity  to  nature,  especially  when  con- 
trasted with  the  workmanship  of  a  later  period,  when  artists  were 
hampered  by  the  conventional  rules  known  as  the  'canon'. 

The  Ufpbb  Landing  also  contains  sculptures  of  the  early  em- 
pire (A  36,  37,  38,  the  oldest)  which  are  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  that  period.  Thus,  to  the  right  of  the  door,  a  cast  of  the  statue  of 
king  Khafra,  the  builder  of  the  Second  Great  Pyramid  of  Gtzeh 
(4th  Dynasty,  B.C.  3000);  then  to  the  left,  a  cast  of  the  statue  of 
Queen  Ameniritis,  wife  of  Psammetichusl.  (26th  Dynasty,  7th  cent. 
B.C.),  with  a  particularly  fine  head.  The  statuettes  on  the  balcony 
of  the  staircase  belong  to  the  early  empire. 

The  door  between  [the  two  casts  mentioned  above  leads  to  five 
more  rooms,  which  contain  the  smaller  antiquities.  (Comp.  Plan  of 
First  Floor,  p.  137.  The  door  on  the  right  leads  to  the  Rooms  of 
the  E.  wing  of  the  Louvre,  mentioned  at  p.  142.)  Each  of  the 
objects  here  is  furnished  with  a  sufficient  explanation  of  its  nature. 

The  Sallb  Historiqvb,  with  a  ceiling-painting  by  Oros,  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  objects  of  historical  value. 
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The  Sallb  Civile,  with  a  ceiling-painting  by  Hnrace  Vemel. 
cnnUina  antlqiiitieB  illastcitive  of  the  dnmestin  life  of  the  Egyptians. 
On  a  glass  caee  in  the  centre  is  the  sitting  *Statue  of  an  Egyptian 
srribe  (5th  dynasty);  the  lifelike  eyes  are  of  roclt-crystal .  The 
glasE-casee  contain  bronzes,  alabaster  ornaments,  wiclier-wnrli. 
papyri,  shoes,  sandals,  frnit,  tools,  inualeal  instruments,  artifilea 
of  the  toilet,  trinkets,  eb-. 


The  Sallk  Fdnj!baibb,  vlth  a  ceiling- painting  by  Abd  de 
Pujnl,  affords  an  admirable  insight  into  the  irorship  of  the  dead, 
vhich,  like  the  irhole  religions  system  of  the  ancient  Kgypttanq. 
was  closely  connected  with  their  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  It  Has  owing  to  their  peonHar  form  of  belief  that  they  used 
every  endeavour  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  the  dead  by  embalminE 
and  otherwise,  and  constructed  the  spacious  and  magnificent  tombs 
with  which  Egyptian  travellers  are  familiar.  Onr  information  re- 
garding the  Egyptian  notions  of  the  soul's  condition  after  doath  is 
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chiefly  derived  from  the  ^Book  of  the  Dead',  a  collection  of  hymns, 
prayers,  and  InBtniGtions  for  the  use  of  the  deceased,  and  to  enable 
him  to  answer  the  questions  asked  by  the  judges  of  the  dead.  The 
papyri  hung  on  the  walls  contain  a  number  of  these  passages. 

The  Sallb  dfs  Dibux  ,  with  a  ceiling-painting  by  Pieot ,  is  set 
apart  for  statuettes  of  gods ,  divine  attributes  in  bronze ,  and  other 
objects  connected  with  the  Egyptian  mythology. 

The  Salle  dks  Colonnes,  the  last  of  the  suite,  divided  by  Co- 
rinthian columns  into  three  sections,  and  adorned  with  a  ceiling 
painting  by  Gros,  contains  various  objects  for  which  a  place  could 
not  be  found  in  the  preceding  rooms. 

The  visitor  may  now  proceed  to  the  Smaller  Greek  Antiquities  and 
the  Musee  Campana  (p.  140),  if  so  disposed. 

The  Assyrian  Museum  (Musee  des  Antiquitis  Assyriennes)  con- 
tains about  one-half  of  the  yield  of  excavations  made  since  1843  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Assur  and  Nineveh  by  M.  Botta,  the  French 
oonsul,  and  Mr.  Layard.  The  cost  was  defrayed  by  France  and 
England  in  common,  and  the  other  half  of  the  yield  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  —  The  entrance  is  from  the  E.  passage  under 
Perranlt's  Colonnade,  opposite  the  Egyptian  Museum.  The  monu- 
ments and  casts  occupy  four  saloons. 

The  kingdom  of  Assyria  or  Assur,  the  land  of  the  Nimrod  of  the 
Bible,  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  its  capital  being  Assur,  and 
afterwards  Nineveh.  The  Assyrians  conquered  the  Babylonian  em- 
pire about  B.C.  1250,  and  afterwards  extended  their  supremacy  as  far 
as  Asia  Minor.  The  excavations  have  brought  to  light  remains  of 
extensive  palaces,  the  chambers  of  which  were  lined  with  alabaster 
slabs,  bearing  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  simi- 
lar to  those  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  still  more  lifelike. 
Hunting  scenes ,  battle-fields ,  and  sieges  alternate  with  others  re- 
presenting the  king  in  his  court  or  among  his  guards ,  and  accom- 
panied by  figures  of  fantastic  monsters.  The  inscriptions  in  cunei- 
form character,  or  wedge-shaped  and  angular  signs  placed  horizon- 
tally and  obliquely,  have  only  recently  been  deciphered. 

The  third  and  fourth  rooms  of  the  Assyrian  Museum  contain  a 
number  of  Phanician  sarcophagi  in  black  and  white  marble ,  which 
form  the  most  important  existing  remains  of  the  art  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, influenced  by  that  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  That  people,  whose 
chief  settlements  were  on  the  Syrian  coast,  possessed  important 
colonies  on  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean ,  and  were  the  earliest 
traders  between  the  East  and  West.  To  them  we  are  indebted  for  our 
modern  system  of  writing,  as  they  were  the  first  to  reject  the  cumbrous 
Egyptian  style  and  to  adopt  a  simple  sign  for  each  simple  sound. 

In  the  E.  half  of  the  N.  wing  of  the  Louvre  are  preserved  the 
Asia  Minor  Antiquities,  illustrating  the  development  of  Assyrian 
art  among  the  western  Asiatic  nations ,  which  to  some  extent  was 
the  precursor  of  the  art  of  the  Greeks.  The  collection  is  open  daily, 
but  on  week-days  not  till  1  o'clock. 
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RooH  I.  contains  a  nnmber  of  Phoenician  and  Cyprian  antiqalties. 
In  Room  II.  are  FSra^menU  of  the  Temple  of  ApoUo  Didymaeus  at 
MiUtuSy  in  the  earliest  style  of  Ionian  art,  which  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  Room  III.  contains  Fragments  of 
the  Temple  of  Artemis  Leueophryene  ('Diana  of  the  fair  eyebrows') 
at  Mcignesia  on  the  Maander.  The  *Frieze,  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive  relief  compositions  of  ancient  times ,  about  88  yds.  in  length, 
represents  wild  contests  between  Greeks  and  Amazons ,  the  date  of 
which,  however,  is  matter  of  dispute.  The  unusual  prominence  of 
the  reliefs  and  other  peculiarities  seem  to  point  to  a  comparatively 
late  Roman  origin.  We  also  observe  a  vase  from  Pergamus,  another 
city  of  Asia  Minor ,  presented  by  Sultan  Mahmad  in  1838 ;  then 
fragments  of  other  buildings,  Greek  inscriptions,  and  tomb-reliefs. 

The  **CoUeotion  of  Ancient  Sculpture  (Music  des  Marbres  An- 
tiques^j  though  inferior  to  the  great  Italian  collections ,  boasts  of  a 
number  of  works  of  the  highest  rank.  —  Entering  by  the  Pavilion 
Denon  (p.  94) ,  and  turning  to  the  left,  we  And  it  most  convenient 
to  begin  with  the  — 

Galbkib  Dabu  ,  where  bronzes  from  the  antique,  executed  in 
the  16th- 18th  cent,  at  Fontainebleau  and  Rome ,  are  exhibited.  — 
We  next  reach  the  — 

Gband  Escalier,  or  Escalibr  Daru,  which  ascends  to  the 
Picture  Gallery  (p.  111).  Ascending  eight  steps  to  the  first  landing, 
we  turn  to  the  left  and  descend  the  staircase.  On  the  walls  are 
ancient  sarcophagus  reliefs.  Below^  by  the  window  to  the  left:  228. 
Recumbent  Bacchus.  Farther  on  are  several  fine  reliefs:  20 i. 
Dionysus  (Bacchus)  appearing  to  a  mortal  devoted  to  his  service, 
usually  called  Icarius  andErigono;  454.  Recumbent  Naiad  (?).  Op- 
posite, below  the  staircase:  Sarcophagus  from  Salonica,  with  a 
Battle  of  Amazons.  Behind  it,  in  the  corner  to  the  left:  238.  Statue 
of  the  sleeping  Ariadne.  —  Retracing  our  steps,  we  next  enter  the  — 

Salle  ub  la  Rotondb,  with  decorations  in  stucco  by  Michel 
Anguier  (1653)  and  a  ceiling  painting  by  Mauzaisse.  On  the  right: 
76.  Lycian  Apollo.  In  the  centre,  Mars,  formerly  called  Achilleus, 
from  the  Borghese Collection.  —  Turning  to  the  right,  we  now  enter 
a  suite  of  apartments  in  the  wing  erected  by  Catherine  de  M^dicis 
(p.  91).  The  archway  leading  to  the  first  room  is  embellished  with 
a  relief  by  Chaudet, 

Sallb  »b  Mecenb,  or  des  Bas-Relibfs,  with  ceiling  painting 
by  Meynier  and  mural  paintings  by  Biennoury,  We  first  observe, 
by  the  wall  on  the  right:  84.  Front  of  a  Roman  sarcophagus, 
witii  mutilated  scenes  of  the  contest  between  Apollo  with  his  lute 
and  Marsyas  playing  on  the  flute,  in  three  sections ;  the  latter  suc- 
cumbs, and  is  being  flayed  for  his  temerity.  In  the  centre  is  an 
ancient  fountain.  By  the  second  window,  a  colossal  Bust  of  Maece^ 
naSy  from  which  the  room  derives  i^s  name. 
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The  next  four  rooms  (called  together  the  'Salles  des  Qnatre 
SaiBons^,  decorated  by  Anguier  and  BomctnelUy  chiefly  contain  sculp«> 
tnres  of  the  Roman  imperial  epoch. 

Sallb  db  M1THBA8.  Ahove,  on  the  right:  425.  Relief  repre- 
senting the  fall  of  Phaeton  in  four  scenes,  sadly  mutilated.  In  the 
centre :  131.  Roman  married  couple  (Hadrian  and  Sahina?)  in  the 
characters  of  Mars  and  Venus.  To  the  right  of  the  last,  on  the  wall 
above:  569-72.  Mithras  Relief j  once  celebrated,  but  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  more  recent  discoveries. 

The  Iranian  worship  of  Mithras  was  introduced  at  Rome  after  Pom- 
pey^A  expedition  against  the  pirates,  and  was  disseminated  thence  among 
the  soldiery  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Iranians  regarded 
Mithras  as  the  god  of  day,  and  the  Romans  represented  him  as  the  god  of 
the  sun,  in  Asiatic  costume,  plunging  a  knife  into  the  throat  of  a  recum- 
bent bull.  Other  representations  are  introduced  here  above  the  principal 
scene,  such  as  the  god  of  the  sun  with  a  quadriga,  and  the  goddess  of  the 
moon  with  a  biga.  The  whole  work  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  cosmopol- 
i|an  allegory,  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  3rd  cent.  A.D. 

Sallb  db  la  Paix,  or  db  Romb.  In  the  centre :  465.  Statue 
of  Roma,  sitting  on  a  rock ,  in  red  porphyry,  the  fleshy  parts  gilt. 

The  eight  granite  columns ,  placed  at  the  ingress  and  egress  of 

saloon,  once  adorned  that  part  of  the  Cathedral  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
lle  which  was  built  by  Charlemagne. 

The  Sallb  db  Sbptimb  Severe  contains  a  nearly  complete  col- 
ection  of  busts  of  Roman  emperors  and  empresses  from  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  Caracalla.  The  names,  verified  by  the  best  French 
authorities,  are  attached. 

The  Sallb  dbs  Antoninb  is  mainly  occupied  with  busts  and 
statues  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
Lucius  Verus,  some  of  them  In  several  different  s^les ,  and  placed 
together  for  comparison.  —  To  the  right  is  the  — 

Sallb  d'Augustb,  the  decorations  of  which  were  executed 
during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III. ;  ceiling  painting  by  Matout, 
Busts  and  statues  of  the  early  Roman  emperors  are  exhibited  here. 
In  the  centre,  a  *Bu8t  of  Antinoun ,  Hadrian's  favourite ,  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile  and  afterwards  deified.  The  expression  is 
grave  and  pensive ,  with  suggestions  of  a  Bacchanalian  character. 
Winckelmann  has  bestowed  great  praise  on  this  work,  especially  on 
the  successful  treatment  of  the  colossal  proportions  and  the  execution 
of  the  hair.  The  eyes  were  of  a  different  material.  *184.  Roman 
Orator  J  usually  called  Germanicus,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
sculptor  Cleomer^s  of  Athens,  son  ofCleomenes;  lifelike  and  highly 
finished,  with  marvellous  accuracy  of  anatomical  detail.  To  the 
left  of  the  fourth  window ,  Statue  of  Julins  Casar.  Opposite ,  in 
the  centre :  468.  Colossal  bust  of  Roma,  with  a  she-wolf  suckling 
one  of  the  founders  of  Rome  on  each  side  of  the  helmet.  In  the 
background :  Statue  of  Augustus,  in  a  majestic  attitude. 

We  now  return  to  the  Salle  de  la  Rotonde  (p.  99),  whence  we 
enter  the  other  rooms  to  the  right. 
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The  *Sallb  de  Phiihab,  or  db  l'Autrl  ,  contains  worka  of  the 
culminating  period  of  Greek  plastic  art,  the  era  of  Phidias,  and  that 
immediately  before  and  after  it  (5th  cent.  B.C.).  Everything  here 
is  worthy  of  careful  inspection.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a 
Vase  from  Marathon,  with  reliefs,  explained  by  a  notice  attached. 
(At  each  end  of  the  opposite  wall  is  a  similar  vase.)  To  the  right, 
below,  by  the  wall  next  to  the  Rotonde:  9,  10,  11.  Reliefs  from 
the  Island  of  Thasus,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  4th  or  beginning 
of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.,  once  the  decoration  of  a  tomb. 

The  scene  represents  an  act  of  consecration.  The  inscription  states 
the  figures  to  be  those  of  Apollo,  Hermes,  Charities  (Graces),  and  Kymphs. 
^AU  the  figures,  even  that  of  Hermes,  who  is  supposed  to  be  stepping 
briskly  forward,  are  represented,  as  usual  in  the  archaic  style,  resting 
firmly  on  the  soles  of  both  feet,  and  there  is  a  general  stifi'ness  and  angu- 
larity in  the  movements.  To  the  attitude  of  the  Apollo,  however,  the 
sculptor  has  succeeded  in  imparting  far  greater  life  ana  freedom.  The 
work  manifestly  stands  on  the  border-line  of  the  early  period  of  art,  the 
defects  of  which  it  exhibits  in  almost  every  respect,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  contains  the  germs  of  a  more  perfect  style'.  —  MbkCy  History  of 
Sculpture. 

Above:  *125.  Fragment  of  the  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  unquestionably 
a  work  of  the  school  of  Phidias,  executed  either  by  himself  or  his 

distinguished  pupils  Alcamenes  and  Agoracritus. 

The  frieze,  which  ran  round  the  walls  of  the  temple  within  the  co> 
lonnade,  represents  the  festive  procession  which  ascended  to  the  Acropolis 
after  the  Panatheneean  games  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  goddess 
with  the  peplus,  or  robe  woven  and  embroidered  by  Athenian  virgins. 
Most  of  the  reliefs  are  now  in  London.  The  fragment  preserved  here  re- 
presents young  Athenian  girls  with  vessels,  and  two  priests,  advancing  in 
solemn  procession. 

Still  higher:  ♦126.  The  tenth  of  the  twelve  metopes  of  the  8. 
side  of  the  Parthenon,  representing  a  Centaur  carrying  off  a  woman, 
perhaps  by  Alcamenes,  by  whom,  according  toPausanias,  the  Battle 
of  Centaurs  on  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  was  executed. 

Adjacent  is  a  fragment  of  a  Metope  from  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia,  representing  Hercules  subduing  the  Cretan  Bull.  The 
hero  is  meeting  the  attack  of  the  animal  with  the  full  force  of  his 
powerful  frame,  and  twisting  back  its  head. 

To  the  left  near  the  window,  and  above  an  archaic  head  of  Her- 
mes, is  an  Attic  relief  of  "^Hermes,  Orpheus,  and  Eurydice,  dating 
from  a  period  shortly  after  that  of  Phidias,  and  an  admirable  example 
of  the  simple  and  yet  majestic  style  of  ancient  art  so  justly  extolled 
by  Winckelmann  and  later  archaeologists ^ 

^Orpheus  was  permitted  to  bring  back  his  wife  Eurydice  from  the 
infernal  regions  to  the  light  of  day  on  condition  that  he  should  not  look 
at  her  on  the  way;  but  he  failed  to  fulfil  the  condition.  Hermes,  the 
leader  of  the  dead,  gently,  but  firmly  grasps  the  hand  of  Eurydice  to  con- 
duct her  back  to  the  empire  of  shades.  In  this  simple  and  beautiful  com- 
position are  traceable  a  whole  series  of  different  phases  of  hope  and  pain. 
The  advance  of  the  procession,  the  turning  rouiid  of  Orpheus ,  the  confi- 
dential communing  of  the  pair,  the  halt,  and  the  impending  return  of 
Eurydice  are  all  distinctly  pourtrayed".  Kikuli.  —  There  are  replicas  of 
the  work  at  Rome  and  Naples.  The  inscription  'Zetus,  Antiope,  Amphion'' 
over  the  figures  is  doubtless  comparatively  modern. 
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On  the  Bide  next  the  court,  to  the  left  of  the  window,  a  hust  of 
Theseus  (?).  Above  it,  No.  6.  Zeus  with  Hera  (Juno)  and  Hebe^ 
in  relief;  the  latter  probably  once  held  a  vessel  from  which  she  was 
pouring  nectar  for  Zeus,  who  held  a  sceptre  and  a  goblet. 

In  the  centre:  *1.  The  so-called  Borgkese  Fede$talj  known  as 

the  Altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods. 

Each  of  the  three  sides  is  divided  into  an  upper  space  containing  four, 
find  a  lower  containing  three  figures:  1.  Zeus  and  Hera,  Poseidon  and 
Dcmeter,  and  the  three  Graces  below;  2.  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  Hermes 
and  Hestia,  and  the  three  Fates  below;  3.  Apollo  and  Artemis,  Hephae- 
stus and  Athena  (Apollo  and  Hepheestus  having,  however,  been  errone- 
ously restored  as  women),  and  the  three  Horae  below.  The  pedestal,  which 
was  probably  intended  to  bear  a  tripod,  is  supposed  to  be  copied  from 
some  famous  pedestal  used  in  one  of  the  Athenian  temples. 

On  the  river-side,  central  window :  124.  Marble  Stele  of  Choi- 
seul,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  inscriptions  in  the  Louvre, 
recording  the  sums  spent  by  the  treasurers  of  the  Parthenon  in  the 
3rd  and  4th  years  of  the 92nd Olympiad  (B.C.  410  and  409).  Above 
it,  a  relief  of  Athene  presenting  the  olive-tree  to  King  Erechtheus. 
—  In  the  window  recess:  205.  Bacchic  Thiasus;  129.  Invocation  of 
Ares;  486.  Sacrifice  to  Athena ;  *13, 15, 17.  Delphian  votive  reliefs, 
presented  doubtless  by  victors  at  the  Pythian  games.  (No.  13  re- 
presents the  goddess  of  victory  pouring  out  wine  for  Apollo  with  the 
lute.)  —  To  the  left  of  the  window :  63.  Votive  relief  dedicated  to 
Pemeter  and  Proserpine.  —  On  the  left  side  of  the  saloon  (right  of 
the  window):  *574.  Torso  of  a  goddess  (Hera  orDemeter?),  admir- 
ably executed,  probably  of  the  school  of  Phidias.  —  *448.  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  formerly  called  Inopua;  round  the  carls  are  seen 
traces  of  a  royal  diadem. 

On  the  posterior  wall :  Relief  from  the  Architrave  of  a  Temple 
at  As8U8  y  in  Asia  Minor,  showing  Greek  sculpture  in  its  infancy 
and  strongly  influenced  by  the  Oriental  style.  Among  the  scenes 
are  figures  of  animals  fighting,  of  centaurs  and  sphinxes,  and  of  men 
carousing.  — In  the  recess  of  the  third  window  :  112,  113.  Inscrip- 
tions on  marble,  recording  the  names  of  fallen  warriors,  etc. 

The  door  at  the  back  of  the  room  leads  to  the  badly  lighted  — 

Co&BiDOR  DB  Pan,  from  which  the  Salle  desCariatides  (p.  105) 
is  entered  to  the  left,  and  the  Salle  du  Tibre  (p.  105)  on  the  right. 
We  proceed  in  a  straight  direction.  To  the  right,  between  two  co- 
lumns :  287.  Sitting  figure  of  Fan. 

Sallb  db  la  M]6deb.  On  the  right :  252.  Statue  of  Silenus, 
standing  on  a  sarcophagus  on  which  is  pourtrayed  the  revenge  of 
Medea.  337.  The  three  Graces,  Euphrosyne,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia ; 
below  them  a  sarcophagus.  By  the  entrance  to  the  next  room ,  on 
the  right :  138.  Statue  of  Aphrodite  (Venus). 

Salle  d'Hehgulb  bt  i>b  T^l^phe.  On  the  right,  ^Hercules 
carrying  his  son  Telephus,  adjoined  by  the  doe  by  which  Telephus 
was  suckled.   325.  Farnese  Eros  (Cupid).   On  the  left :  116.  Athena 
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with  the  gpear.  375.  Hermaphrodite.  By  the  entrance  to  the 
following  room ,  on  the  right:  112.  Aphrodite  and  EroB  with  the 
arme  of  Ares  (Mars). 

Sallb  d*Adonis.  On  the  right :  153.  Aphrodite ,  with  Eros 
begging  her  to  restore  his  wings.  438.  Roman  sarcophagus  with 
Tritons  and  Nereids.  On  the  wall  above:  *172.  Front  of  a  sarco- 
phagus, with  reliefs  in  three  scenes,  representing  Adonis  starting 
for  the  hant,  being  wounded  by  the  boar,  and  dying  in  presence  of 
the  mounilng  Aphrodite. 

Salle  ub  la  PsychiS.  On  the  right:  426.  Sarcophagus  from 
Bordeaux ,  with  a  representation  of  Endymion  and  Selene  (Luna) 
by  whom  he  was  beloved ;  on  which  is  placed  a  sitting  statue  of 
Euripides  J  with  a  list  of  his  works.  371.  Pysche,  tormented.  On  the 
left:  224.  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  with  the  panther.  Several  sarcopha- 
gus reliefs  and  statues  of  Aphrodite.  —  We  now  enter  the  — 

Sallb  db  la  Vsnus  i>b  Mild  ,  dedicated  exclusively  to  the 
**  Venus  of  Milo  (No.  136),  the  most  celebrated  of  the  treasures  of 
the  Louvre.  This  is  the  only  statue  of  Aphrodite  handed  down  to  us 
which  represents  her  not  merely  asabeautiful  woman,  but  as  a  god- 
dess. The  form  is  powerful  and  majestic,  and  yet  instinct  with  an 
indescribable  charm  of  youth  and  beauty,  while  the  pure  and  noble 
expression  of  the  head  denotes  the  goddess's  independence  of  all 
human  requirements  and  the  calm  self-sufficiency  of  her  divine 
character.  The  fact  that  this  beautiful  work,  notwithstanding  its 
great  excellence ,  is  not  one  of  those  which  have  been  specially 
extolled  by  ancient  authors ,  affords  us  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  those  lost  masterpieces  which  formed  the  great  marvel  of 
antiquity'.   (Liibke.) 

The  statue  was  found  in  1820  by  a  peasant  in  the  island  of  Melos^ 
now  Milo^  at  the  entrance  to  the  Greek  Archipelago,  and  sold  for  GOOO  fr. 
to  the  French  government.  It  is  the  work  of  a  school  which  forms  a 
transition  from  the  school  of  Fkidias  to  that  of  Praxitelet ,  and  is  very 
similar  to  the  Florentine  group  of  the  Children  of  Niobe,  which  was 
probably  executed  by  Scopas,  a  contemporary  of  Philip  of  Macedon ;  so 
that  this  Venus  is  not  unreasonably  ascribed  to  a  pupil  of  that  master. 
On  the  ancient  monumenta  Aphrodite  and  l^ike,  in  attitudes  similar  to 
that  of  this  work,  are  each  represented  singly,  holding  a  shield;  and  the 
same  attitude  is  observed  in  groups  of  Aphrodite  with  Ares.  The  weight 
of  evidence  in  the  present  case  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  goddess 
stood  alone,  holding  a  shield  as  a  symbol  of  victory  in  her  hand. 
Among  various  fragments  found  along  with  the  statue  were  part  of  a  left 
arm  and  a  left  hand,  the  closed  fingers  of  which  hold  an  apple  (now 
preserved  in  a  glass  case  by  the  first  window  to  the  left);  and  this  has 
naturally  led  some  of  the  French  savants  to  suppose  that  this  Aphrodite 
held  an  apple  In  her  uplifted  left  hand  and  her  drapery  with  the  right. 
But  the  fact  that  the  hand  is  closed  militates  strongly  against  the  theory 
that  it  was  held  up  theatrically  with  the  apple  as  a  symbol,  and  rather 
indicates  that  it  belonged  to  an  arm  hailing  down,  the  apple  being  in- 
cidentally introduced  as  an  attribute.  The  hand  is  moreover  of  inferior 
workmanship  to  the  torso ,  so  that  it  is  probably  either  altogether  un- 
connected with  it,  or  belonged  to  an  ancient  attempt  to  restore  the  work. 

Patiiof  through  the  entrance  to  the  rl^ht  with  the  red  curtains, 
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we  enter  a  suite  of  apartments  parallel  with  those  just  quitted. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  — 

Salle  ub  la  Melfom:^^^,  so  named  from  No.  186.  Melpomene^ 
one  of  the  largest  statues  in  existence  (13  ft.  in  height),  occupying 
the  wall  at  the  back,  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of  Pentelic  marble, 
and  admirably  draped.  —  The  large  mosaic  on  the  pavement,  by 
Francois  Btlloni,  represents  the  genius  of  Napoleon  I.  (in  the  char- 
acter of  Minerva)  gaining  victories  that  she  may  inaugurate  peace 
and  plenty.  —  To  the  right,  by  the  window  at  the  back:  *614. 
Bust  of  Aphrodite,  most  probably  of  the  school  of  Praxiteles. 

Salle  ub  la  Pallas.  First  window  section:  left,  44.  Hera(?), 
restored  as  Providentia;  in  the  centre,  316.  Vase  with  masks  of 
satyrs;  right,  393.  Female  figure,  restored  as  Urania.  — Second 
window  section :  in  the  centre,  a  bust  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with 
somewhat  insipid  features.  On  the  right:  103.  Sarcophagus 
adorned  with  the  myth  of  Actaeon  ,  who  while  hunting  watched  Ar- 
temis (Diana)  bathing ,  and  as  a  punishment  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  stag  and  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs.  Farther  on ,  in  the 
middle,  142.  Ancient  copy  of  the  Capitoline  Venus. 

Third  window  section.  In  the  centre  an  ancient  bath  of  por- 
phyry. On  the  right :  *303.  Pallas  of  Velletri,  whence  the  sal- 
oon derives  its  name,  found  in  1797  at  Velletri  near  Rome.  In  the 
right  hand  was  a  spear,  in  the  left  perhaps  a  small  Nike  (Victoria). 
The  statue  is  a  Roman  copy  of  a  work  of  the  best  Greek  period.  In 
the  centre :  *137.  Venus  of  Aries,  found  in  1651  at  Aries  in 
Provence. 

Fourth  window  section.  In  the  centre  a  bust  of  Homer.  On 
the  right:  391.  Polyhymnia.  378.  Sarcophagus  with  the  nine 
Muses,  generally  named  as  follows,  beginning  on  the  left  —  Clio, 
Thalia,  Terpsichore,  Euterpe,  Polyhymnia,  Calliope,  Erato,  Urania, 
and  Melpomene.  On  the  left  Socrates  and  a  female  figure ,  on  the 
right  Plato  and  Calliope.  —  In  the  centre,  farther  on :  *70.  Apollo 
Sauroctonus,  'the  lizard  slayer',  of  the  school  of  Praxiteles.  —  Fifth 
window  section:  *19.  Vase  with  a  representation  of  a  festive  dance 
round  a  sacrificial  altar.  The  altar  is  approached  by  Diana,  Apollo, 
Hermes,  and  other  gods,  while  Satyrs  and  Msenades  are  dancing 
around.  Sosibioa  of  Athens,  the  name  of  the  master,  is  inscribed 
in  relief  on  the  pedestal  of  the  altar  (now  scarcely  legible). 

Salle  nu  Gladiateuk.  First  window  section.  In  the  centre: 
135.  Venus  Genetrix,  the  traditional  ancestress  of  the  Julian  family. 
On  the  right :  330.  Cupid  in  the  character  of  Hercules. 

Second  window  section:  The  *Boryhese   Qladiaior ,   found  at 

Antium  near  Rome,  probably  once  belonging  to  an  imperial  paLice. 

The  inscription,  the  character  of  which  points  to  the  last  century 

before  Christ  as  the  proba  ble  date  of  the  work ,  records  that  It  was 

executed  by  ^Agasias,  son  of  Dositheos  of  Ephesus'. 

'The  atatue  iji  rather  to  be  regarded  as  that  of  a  hero  fightiog.  The 
right  arm  is  new,  while  the  left  arm  and  the  strap  of  the  shield  are  pre- 
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served.  Opposite  the  hero  we  must  suppose  an  Amazon  on  horseback 
standing  on  a  rock  above,  against  whom  the  hero  is  defending  him- 
self with  his  shield  by  a  movement  of  his  left  arm,  while  with  his  right 
he  is  directing  the  stroke  of  his  sword  with  eager  look.  The  mouth  is 
open,  as  if  the  hero,  like  Homer's  warriors,  were  shouting  to  his  adver- 
sary. The  expression  of  the  face  is  indicative  of  a  supreme  and  yet  con- 
trolled effort  of  strength.  The  distinctness  with  which  the  simultaneous 
acts  of  defence  and  attack  are  expressed  in  this  master-work  has  led  to 
tiie  belief  that  the  figure  did  not  originally  stand  alone ,  but  was  placed 
opposite  some  antagonist,  without  whom  the  hero's  attitude  would  be 
comparatively  meaningless.'     Welcker. 

On  the  right:  86.  Marsyas,  bound  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  await- 
ing the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  Apollo  that  he  should  be  flayed 
alive,  remarkable  for  its  anatomical  accuracy ;  4.  Graeco-Egyptian 
map  of  the  stars,  named  after  Fr.  Bianchini  (d.  1729),  an  Italian 
astronomer  of  Verona.  Farther  on ,  in  the  centre :  276.  Bust  of  a 
Faun.  —  Third  window  section,  in  the  centre :  *97.  Diana  of  Gabii, 
probably  of  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Sallb  du  Tibrb.  First  window  section,  in  the  centre:  *250. 
Silenua  with  the  Infant  Bacchus  in  his  arms. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  those  representations  from  the 
satyr  world  which  were  so  much  in  vogue  during  the  later  period  of 
Oreek  art.  The  guardian  seems  to  be  pacifying  the  child  by  his  looks 
and  kindly  gestures,  while  the  child  smiles  to  him  and  raises  his  left 
hand  caressingly.  An  air  of  perfect  repose  and  content  pervades  the 
whole  group,  and  the  effect  is  enhanced  by  the  admirable  eat^u  and  finish 
of  the  execution. 

By  the  second  window  is  the  so-called  astrological  altar  of  Gabii, 
with  the  heads  of  the  twelve  Olympian  gods  and  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac. 

Second  window  section.  In  the  centre :  ^98.  Diana  of  VeraaiUes 
(^Diane  k  la  biche'),  so  called  from  the  place  where  it  was  formerly 
exhibited,  probably  executed  at  Rome  by  a  Greek  sculptor  during 
the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  and  akin  to  the  Belvedere  Apollo, 
but  inferior  in  execution. 

^The  goddess,  stepping  briskly  forward,  grasps  an  arrow  in  the  quiver. 
The  bow  in  the  left  hand  hangs  low,  in  the  position  it  would  occupy 
when  held  by  a  runner.  At  the  same  time  the  goddess  looks  round ,  as 
if  in  search  of  more  game  to  shoot  at  after  having  despatched  that  of 
which  she  is  actually  in  pursuit.  She  is  obviously  on  the  point  of  rais- 
ing her  bow,  and  adjusting  the  arrow  drawn  from  the  quiver  with  the 
other  hand.  Uer  expression  is  grave,  but  eager,  her  forehead  high  and 
austere.*     Welcker. 

Opposite:  291.  Colossal  Bacchante. 

Third  window  section.  In  the  centre :  *Coloaaal  Statue  of  the 
River-god  of  the  Tiber^  recumbent,  with  Romulus  and  Remus  and 
the  she-wolf  by  his  side,  probably  a  work  of  the  early  Roman  empire, 
an  admirable  companion  to  the  celebrated  group  of  the  Nile  in  the 
Vatican.     Also  several  statues  of  satyrs. 

We  now  pass  through  the  second  arched  passage  on  the  right,  tra* 
verse  the  Corridor  de  Pan,  already  mentioned  (p.  102),  and  through 
the  opposite  glass  door  enter  the  — 

Sallb  Dfes  Cariatides.    The  vestibule  contains,  by  the  farther 
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wall,  a  chimney-piece  exeented  by  Pereier  and  Fontaine  in  1806, 
and  many  other  decorations  by  the  same  masters.  In  front  of  the 
chimney-piece:  *476.  Victoriay  or  Nike  of  SamothracCj  represented 
at  the  moment  when  she  first  touches  the  earth  after  her  descent 
from  heaven,  dating  later  than  Alexander  the  Great ,  hut  quite  in 
the  majestic  style  of  an  earlier  period  (much  mutilated).  —  To  the 
left ,  by  the  window :  *374.  The  Botghese  Hermaphrodite ,  of  the 
latest  Greek  period,  and  too  sensuous  in  style.  The  pedestal  is  an 
unhappy  idea  of  Bernini  (17th  cent.). 

The  saloon  Itself  was  originally  an  antechamber  of  the  apart- 
ments of  Catherine  de  M^dlcls,  and  was  therefore  named  the  'Salle 
des  Gardes*.  Here  Henri  IV.  celebrated  his  marriage  with  Margaret 
of  Valois ,  and  here  his  body  was  placed  after  his  assassination.  It 
was  in  this  saloon  that  the  Ligue  held  its  meetings  in  1593,  and  that 
the  Due  de  Guise  caused  four  of  its  most  zealous  members  to  be 
hanged  the  following  year.  In  1659  the  room  was  used  as  a  theatre 
by  Moliftre,  who  acted  here  in  his  own  inimitable  plays. 

First  window  section.  On  the  right:  *147.  Venus  in  the  Bathj 
in  a  stooping  posture,  so  as  to  allow  a  nymph  to  pour  water  over 
her  back.  By  the  columns  of  the  vestibule  are  statues  of  Posidoniua 
and  *  Demosthenes  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  compressed  lower  lip 
suggests  the  effort  undergone  by  the  great  orator  to  overcome  his 
stammering ;  his  features  express  the  utmost  intelligence  and  great 
self-reliance.  31.  Zeus,  conqueror  of  the  giants.  —  In  the  centre  : 
*183.  Young  Greek  in  the  act  of  fastening  his  sandals,  formerly 
called  Jason,  Gincinnatus,  or  Hermes.  On  the  right  a  colossal 
statue  of  Jupiter. 

Second  and  third  window  sections.  On  the  left:  Wolf  with 
Romulus  and  Remus ,  an  Italian  work  of  the  16th  century.  Bust 
of  Zeus  Serapis ,  in  black  marble.  On  the  right :  Boy  with  the 
goose.  —  In  the  centre:  *235.  Borghese  Vase,  in  Pentelic  marble, 
with  admirable  Bacchanalian  representations,  found  in  the  16tli 
cent,  near  the  gardens  of  Sallust  at  Rome.  Then,  217.  Young 
Dionysus  (the  'Richelieu  Bacchus'). 

Fourth  window  section.  In  the  centre  a  double  bust  of  Epi- 
curus and  Metrodorus.  —  On  the  wall  to  the  right :  418.  Bust  of 
the  god  of  the  sun.  —  Fifth  window  section.  On  the  left,  Lion  of 
Platsea ;  in  the  centre,  a  Child  of  Niobe  (much  mutilated). 

The  saloon  derives  its  name  from  the  four  Caryatides  bearing 
the  gallery  at  the  egress,  executed  by  Jean  Qoujon  (middle  of  16th 
cent.).  The  balustrade  is  by  Percter  and  Fontoine,  already  mention- 
ed.   Above  it  is  a  cast  of  Cellini's  Nymph  of  Fontainebleau. 

The  door  adjoining  the  Caryatides  leads  taa  short  passage,  tra- 
versing which  we  may  quit  the  building  by  the  Pavilion  Sully 
(p.  138). 

Most  visitors  to  the  Louvre  are  chiefly  attracted  by  the  ancient 
sculptures  and  the  pictures^   but  if  time  permit  it  is  well  worth 
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while  to  inspect  the  ""CoUeotion  of  Beaaiisanoo  Senlptiiret  (Muaie 
de  Sculpture  du  Moyen  Age  et  de  la  Benaiasance)  y  which ,  in  con- 
nection with  the  collection  of  modern  scnlptuies,  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  tracing  the  progress  of  the  plastic  art  in  France,  and  also 
contains  some  admirable  Renaissance  work  in  the  Italian  department, 
which  has  recently  heen  greatly  enriched.  —  Entrance  in  the  S. 
wing  of  the  inner  Court  of  the  Louvre ,  second  door  of  the  £.  side 
(^admission  daUy,  1  -4). 

To  the  right  of  the  vestibule  are  two  saloons  not  belonging  to 
this  collection,  one  called  the  Mus^s  Chbi^tibn,  consisting  of  sarco- 
phagi ,  reliefs ,  and  inscriptions ,  chiefly  of  the  4ih  and  5th  cen- 
turies, most  of  them  from  S.  France,  and  a  few  from  Rome;  the 
other ,  the  S^ille  Judaique  ,  containing  Jewish  antiquities  from 
Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  such  as  sarcophagi,  archi- 
tectural fragments,  reliefs,  pottery,  and  inscriptions.-  In  the  centre 
of  this  room  is  the  famous  basalt  stele  of  King  Mesa  of  Moab,  whose 
battles  with  the  Jews  in  B.C.  896  are  recorded  by  the  inscription. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  vestibule  is  situated  the  Salle  de  la 
Chemin^e  d£  Bruges,  containing  a  east  of  the  beautiful  chimney- 
piece  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Bruges,  and  other  casts;  a  bronze 
recumbent  figure  of  Duchess  Blanche  de  Champaigne  (d.  1283), 
the  heroine  of  Brittany ;  and  several  smaller  works  of  art  rescued 
from  the  fire  at  the  Tuileries.  —  The  sculptures  in  the  Vestibule 
itself,  chiefly  monuments  from  tombs  of  the  13th -14th  cent., 
are  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the  finest  are:  80,81.  Recumbent 
marble  figures  of  Peter  of  Evreux-Navarra  and  his  wife ;  82.  Anne 
of  Burgundy  (d.  1432).  —  Passing  straight  through  the  vestibule, 
we  enter  the  — 

Salle  de  Jean  Gou^on  ,  named  after  the  most  distinguished 
French  sculptor  of  the  16th  century.  His  best-known  work  is  the 
large  group  of  ""Diana  with  the  hind  in  the  middle  of  this  saloon, 
which  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  gracefulness  of  form  and 
other  attributes  characteristic  of  the  national  French  taste.  (The 
visitor  will  find  it  interesting  to  compare  this  Diana  with  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini's  Nymph  of  Fentainebleau,  p.  109.)  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  are  also  placed  a  marble  group  of  the  Three  Graces  (the 
urn  on  whose  heads  was  once  destined  to  contain  the  heart  of 
Henri  II.)  and  wooden  statues  representing  the  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues (destined  as  the  supporters  of  a  reliquary),  works  by  Qermain 
Pilon  (d.  1590),  showing  the  same  style  as  the  Diana,  and  one 
which  the  French  painters  soon  afterwards  adopted.  —  By  Jean 
Ooujon:  92-96.  ^Entombment  and  the  Four  Evangelists,  from 
a  rood-loft  in  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois ,  now  destroyed ,  executed 
in  1541-44;  also,  97-98.  Three  fountain  nymphs  from  the  Fontaine 
des  Innocents  (v.  180),  dating  from  about  1550.  Nos.  134-136. 
Nymphs,  and  lo7.  Venus,  are  also  attributed  to  the  same  master. 
—  By  Germain  Pilon:  *122.  Chimney-piece;  113-117.  Remains  of 
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the  monument  of  the  ehanoellor  Ren^  de  Birague  and  his  wife ; 
132.  Bust  of  a  child ,  perhaps  Henri  III. ;  198.  Relief  in  bronze, 
lamentation  for  the  dead  Christ;  129-131.  Busts  of  Henri  H., 
Charles  IX.,  and  Henri  III.  of  France.  —  Among  other  sculptors 
represented  here  KieBarth,  Prieur(d..  1611),  whose  principal  work 
consists  of  the  recumbent  marble  figures  from  the  tomb  of  Duke 
Anne  de  Montmorency  and  his  wife  (Nos.  143,  144)-,  Fremin 
Rousselj  the  author  of  the  Nymph  awaking,  a  relief  in  marble 
(110),  and  an  allegorical  statue  of  a  youth  (111);  Jean  Cousin,  and 
Richier. 

The  chief  attraction  of  this  collection  is  the  recently  remodelled 
*MiCHABL  Anoelo  Saloon  ,  containing  Italian  sculptures  of  the 
15th-17th  cent. ,  and  named  from  the  marble  statues  of  the  two 
**FetteTed  SUtos,  by  the  great  Florentine  sculptor  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarroti  (1475-1564). 

These  figures  were  intended  to  form  part  of  a  magnificent  monument 
to  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  to  represent,  along  with  several  others  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  the  virtues  fettered  and  doomed  to  death  in  consequence  of 
the  decease  of  that  pontiff.  Michael  Angelo  executed  them  in  1513-16, 
and  in  1544,  when  the  original  ambitious  design  of  the  monument  was 
abandoned,  presented  them  to  Eoberto  Strozzi,  by  whom  they  were  sent 
to  France.  The  younger  dying  slave,  with  the  pained  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, is  of  great  beauty ;  the  other  figure  is  in  a  somewhat  constrained 
and  unpleasing  attitude. 

These  statues  stand  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  to  the 
next  room,  consisting  of  a  ^Portal  of  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.,  re- 
moved from  the  Palazzo  Stanga  in  Cremona,  and  purchased  in  1875 
for  80,000  fr.,  a  perfect  gem  of  decorative  sculpture,  attributed  to 
the  brothers  Rodari.  The  reliefs  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Hercules,  the  mythical  founder  of  Cremona ,  and  from  that  of  Per- 
seus, and  a  figure  of  Herodias  with  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  visitor  should  also  particularly  notice  a  number  of  early 
Renaissance  bronzes  (15th  cent.),  forming  the  most  beautiful  col- 
lection of  the  kind  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Reliefs :  48  E,  F,  G. 
Madonnas ;  48  B.  Scourging  of  Christ  by  Donatello ;  48  D.  Entomb- 
ment of  Christ ;  481.  Pastoral  scene;  48  H.  Triumph  of  Amor.  Nos. 
18-25.  Eight  bronze  reliefs  by  Andrea  BrioseOy  sumamed  Riccio 
(1480-1532),  are  very  characteristic  of  that  period. 

Originally  belonging  to  the  tomb  of  Marcantonio  della  Toirre,  these 
reliefs  illustrate  the  life  and  death  of  that  celebrated  physician  in  a 
thoroughly  antique  style.  No.  18.  Della  Torre  lecturing  under  the 
superintendence  of  Apollo  and  Hygeia  and  in'  front  of  a  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva^ 19.  His  death-bed,  surrounded  by  Apollo  and  the  Fates  ^  20.  His 
relatives  sacrifice  to  the  gods  to  induce  them  to  spare  the  sick  man^  21. 
His  death;  22.  His  burial ^  23.  His  soul  at  the  portals  of  the  infernal 
regions ;  24.  His  arrival  in  Elysium ,  where  he  is  awaited  by  the  Graces  \ 
25.  The  goddess  of  fame  placing  an  honorary  chaplet  on  his  body. 

We  may  also  mention :  12,ter.  Marble  relief  of  Madonna  and 
the  Child ,  by  Ant.  Rossellino ,  a  Florentine  sculptor  of  the  end  of 
the  15th  cent. ;  15, bis.  Holy  Family,  a  relief  in  marble  by  Pierino 
da  Vinci  (d.  about  1554);  11, bis.  Marble  bust  of  a  young  woman, 
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of  tlie  Milanese  school  of  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  Also  several 
reliefs  in  bronze.  34, bis.  Bronze  statue  of  victorious  Jason,  of  the 
Bolognese  school  of  the  16th  century.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
works  here  is  the  'Nymph  of  Fontainebleau'  by  Benvenuto  Cellini 
(d.  1571),  a  large  relief  in  bronze  executed  to  fill  an  archway  in  the 
palace  at  Fontainebleau,  and  mentioned  in  the  master's  autobio- 
graphy. —  By  Paolo  Ponzio,  or  Ponce ,  a  Tuscan  sculptor  who  exe- 
cuted a  number  of  works  in  France  in  the  16th  cent. :  -36.  Bronze 
monument  of  Albert  of  Savoy  (about  1535) ;  37.  Statue  from  the 
tomb  of  Charles  de  Magny(1556);  38.  Portrait  of  Andr^Blondel  de 
Rocquescourt  (d.  1558),  general  comptroller  of  finance  under 
Henri  II. ,  a  relief  in  bronze.  —  In  the  centre  of  the  saloon  is  a 
fountain  in  marble.  —  Passing  through  the  portal  from  Cremona, 
we  now  enter  the  small  — 

Salle  db  Michel  Colombe  ,  so  called  from  the  works  of  this 
master  (d.  about  1512)  which  it  contains:  84.  St.  George,  a  relief 
in  marble ;  85,  86.  Monuments  of  the  historian  Philip  de  Comines 
(d.  1509)  and  his  wife  ,  coloured  stone  figures  on  a  kind  of  sarco- 
phagus. —  Then,  87,  88.  Louis  de  Perponcher  (d.  1521),  treasurer 
of  Francis  I.  ,  and  his  wife ,  recumbent  alabaster  figures  of  the  first 
half  of  the  16th  cent. ;  84, bis.  Madonna  and  Child,  a  marble  statue 
of  the  school  of  Tours,  of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent. ;  Louis  XIII., 
a  statue  by  Lor,  Mugiano  of  Milan ,  also  of  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  —  We  now  return  to  the  Salle  de  Jean  Goujon ,  and 
proceed  to  the  left  to  the  — ■ 

Salle  bbs  Anquieb,  containing  monuments  of  the  17th  cent, 
only.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  brothers  Francois  Anguier 
(1604-69)  and  Michel  Anguier  (1612-86),  pupils  of  Simon  Guillain 
(1581-1658),  by  whom  are  good  statues  of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  age 
of  ten,  and  his  parents,  Louis  XIII.  and  Anne  of  Austria  (Nos.  165- 
167).  —  Francois  Anguier :  191.  Marble  statue  of  De  Thou,  presi- 
dent of  the  Parliament  (d.  1617);  193.  Marble  monument  of  Jacques 
de  Souvr^  (d.  1670),  in  a  theatrical  style;  178-190.  Monument  of 
the  Dukes  of  Longueville ,  a  pyramid  with  statues  and  reliefs.  — 
By  Michel  Anguier :  194.  Marble  bust  of  Colbert ,  the  celebrated 
minister  of  finance  (d.  1683).  —  By  P.  Franqueville(d.  after  1618): 
64-67.  Four  slaves  in  bronze  from  the  monument  of  Henri  FV.  on 
the  Pont  Neuf,  which  was  destroyed  in  1792;  adjacent,  some 
fragments  of  the  monument,  which  was  executed  by  Giov.  da  BO" 
logna ,  an  imitator  of  Michael  Angelo ,  and  a  native  of  Donai  in 
Flanders.  —  60,  bis.  Mercury,  a  replica  of  the  bronze  statue  in 
Florence,  by  Oiov.  da  Bologna. 

The  Collection  of  Modern  Sonlptnres  (Musee  des  Sculptures 
Modemes)  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Renaissance  collection. 
Entrance  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Cour  du  Louvre,  second  door  (open 
daily,  1-4).   This  door  leads  us  at  once  into  the  — 

Sallb  db  Puobt,   named  after  Pierre  Paget  (1622-94),    the 
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most  famooA  and  the  most  exaggerating  of  the  French  followers  of 
the  theatrical  school  of  Bernini ,  which  aimed  exclusively  at  efitect. 
Among  his  works  are :  205.  Alexander  and  Diogenes ,  a  relief  in 
marble;  203.  Milo  of  Croton  fighting  with  a  lion  (1682),  the  best 
known  and  most  admired  of  his  works ;  204.  Perseus  releasing  An- 
dromeda (1684).  —  To  the  left,  the  — 

Salle  db  Goyzbtox,  named  after  Charles  Antoine  Coyzevox 
(1640-1720),  one  of  the  ablest  masters  of  the  same  school.  Among 
his  best  works  are  his  portrait-basts:  241.  Marie  Serre;  240. 
Mignard,  the  painter ;  239.  Lebrun,  the  painter  5  237.  Bossuet,  the 
preacher ;  235.  Cardinal  Richelieu ;  then ,  227-230.  Monument  of 
Cardinal Mazarin,  with  well-executed  allegorical  figures.  —  Another 
master  represented  here  is  Martin  Desjardins  (1640-94),  originally 
Van  denBogaert,  a  Dutchman  :  219.  Hercules  crowned  by  the  god- 
dess of  victory ,  a  relief  in  marble.  —  We  now  return  to  the  Salle 
de  Puget  and  pass  through  it  to  the  — 

Sallb  DBS  C0U8TOU.  This  room  is  named  after  the  brothers 
Nicolas  Coustou  (1658-1733)  and  OuiUaume  Coustou  (1678-1746), 
and  a  son  of  the  latter  of  the  same  name  (d.  1777),  whose  works 
are  all  in  the  exaggerated  theatrical  style.  Thus :  2ol .  Marble  statue 
of  Louis  XV. ,  and  250.  Relief  in  marble ,  Apollo  showing  the  bust 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  France ,  both  by  Nicolas ;  255.  Marble  statue  of 
Maria  Leczinska ,  queen  of  Louis  XV. ,  by  the  elder  Guillaume.  — 
On  the  walls  above  are  six  bronze  reliefs  (Nos.  221-226)  executed 
by  Desjardins  for  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the 
Place  des  Victoires.  —  By  Plgalle  (1714-85) ,  whose  greatest  work 
is  the  monument  to  Marshal  Saxe  in  St.  Thomas's  at  Strassburg, 
are :  270.  Marble  statue  of  Mercury,  and  (in  the  following  room) 
271.  Marble  bust  of  Marshal  Saxe.  —  Three  doors  lead  into  the 
adjoining  — 

Sallb  de  Houdon,  dedicated  chiefly  to  Antoine  Houdon  (1741- 
1828),  a  sculptor  who  generally  resided  at  Rome :  297,  Bronze  bust 
of  Rousseau ;  also  a  bronze  statue  of  Diana. 

The  Sallb  db  Chaudbt  is  mainly  occupied  with  works  of  the 
end  of  the  18th  and  beginning  of  the  19th  cent. ,  and  particularly 
those  of  Ant,  Denis  Chaudet  (1763-1810),  who ,  influenced  by  the 
Roman  school ,  revived  the  ancient  classical  style ,  as  was  done  by 
David  in  the  sphere  of  painting.  By  Chaudet:  214.  Marble  statue 
of  Cupid  and  the  butterfly;  313.  The  young  (Edipus  found  and 
tended  by  shepherds.  The  most  important  master  of  this  school  is 
Francois  Jo««pft  Bosio  (1769-1845):  327.  Marble  statue  of  Hya- 
cinthus;  328.  The  nymph  Salmacis;  326.  Arist«us,  the  god  of 
gardens;  329.  Bust  of  the  Madonna.  By  Canova:  383,  384.  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  worthy  of  notice. 

The  Sallb  db  Rude,  the  last,  named  after  the  sculptor  Fran- 
QOis  Rude  (1784-1855),  contains  the  most  modern  works  admitted 
to  the  Louvre  (comp.  p.  223).    Thus  :  Duret  (d.  1865),  Vine-dres- 
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ser  extemporising,  and  young  fisherman  dancing  the  tarantella,  two 

statues  in  bronze.   Fradier  (of  Geneva,  1790-1852):  349.  Atalante; 

349, bis.  Sappho,  both  statues  in  marble.     Rude:  353.  Mereury,  a 

statue  in  bronze;  353, bis.  Young  fisherman  with  a  tortoise.  David 

d' Angers  (1789-1836),  382.  Philopcemen.    FoyatUr,  Spartoeus. 

The  Katie  de  Ohaleographie,  or  de  Oravure^  where  a  large  collection 
of  engravings  is  on  view  and  on  sale,  resembling  the  Calcogr^P>a  at  Borne, 
was  founded  by  Lonis  XIV.  in  1660,  and  re-organised  in  1798  and  1848. 
Bngravings  of  most  of  the  great  Parisian  works  of  art,  in  the  provinces 
of  painting ,  acnlpture ,  and  architecture ,  are  exhibited  and  sold  here. 
The  catalogue  enumerates  about  5000.  The  exhibition  is  on  the  left  side 
of  the  entrance  (N.  side  of  the  Cour  du  Louvre ,  second  door  to  the  left 
of  the  portal)  admission  daily),  the  sale-room  on  the  right  side. 

B.  FIRST  FLOOR. 

The  most  important  collection  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Louvre  is 
the  Picture  Oullery,  which  occupies  nearly  half  of  the  S.  connect- 
ing gallery  between  the  Old  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries ,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  wing  parallel  to  that  gallery  and  also  several 
saloons  in  the  Old  Louvre.  —  The  first  floor  of  the  Old  Louvre 
also  contains  the  Ancient  Bronzes  (p.  138),  the  Drawings  {-p,  138), 
the  Collection  of  Ancient  Vases  (^Musee  Ckiinpana,  p.  140),  the 
Smaller  Antiquities  (p.  139),  and  the  Collection  Lenoir  (p.  143). 

The  Principal  Ent&ance  to  the  first  floor  is  by  the  Pavilion 
Denon,  whence  the  Grand  Escalier  ascends  to  the  picture  gallery. 
—  The  separate  entrances  to  the  other  collections  will  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  each. 

**Piotiir0  OaUery. 

CATaLoouBs  are  sold  at  the  entrance,  that  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
schools  2  fr.,  German  and  Netherlandish  schools  1  fr.  25  c,  French  school 
2  fr.,  or  all  together  in  one  volume  6  fr. ;  the  Collection  La  Caze  has  a 
catalogue  of  its  own,  sold  at  SO  c.  —  The  pictures  are  arranged  in  the  al- 
phabetical order  of  the  painters'  family  names,  and  not  of  the  names  by 
which  they  are  commonly  known ^  thus,'  Samio  (mure  correctly  Santi)^ 
and  not  Raphael^  and  Vecellio  instead  of  Tilian.  —  Persons  desiring  to 
copy  in  the  Louvre  or  Luxembourg  apply  in  writing  to  the  Ministre  dex 
Beaux-Artg. 

The  Picture  GaUery  of  the  Louvre,  the  saloons  of  which  have 
an  aggregate  length  of  five  furlongs,  comprises  upwards  of  2000 
works  of  high  rank,  almost  every  school  being  represented  by 
numerous  masterpieces.  There  are  indeed  some  masters  whose 
acquaintance  can  be  satisfactorily  made  in  the  Louvre  alone.  For 
the  following  general  review  of  the  most  important  works,  arranged 
in  schools ,  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Prof.  Anthorky  Springer y 
the  eminent  German  historian  of  art ;  and  we  recommend  his  sketch, 
as  well  as  the  various  incidental  notices  of  particular  pictures  by  Mr. 
Crowe  and  other  distinguished  authorities ,  to  the  perusal  of  the 
visitor  before  proceeding  to  view  the  gallery  itself. 

Most  visitors  to  the  Louvre  will  of  course  be  chiefly  interested 
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in  the  Italian  Paintbbb.  Among  the  Ea&ly  Mabtiirs,  those  of 
the  Florentine  School  first  attract  our  notice.  An  excellent  example 
of  the  tender  and  saintly  style  of  Fra  Angelico  da  FiesoU  is  his 
Coronation  of  Mary  (No.  182;  p.  1^2),  while  Benotzo  Oo%3boU*8 
Glory  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (No.  179  ;  p.  221)  affords  an  instance 
of  the  inveteracy  with  which  the  artists  of  that  age  clung  to  medi- 
aeval ideas.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  is  admirably  represented  by  a  Ma- 
donna among  angels  and  archangels  (No.  221 ;  p.  121) ;  \)uiDomenico 
Ohirlandajo's  Salutation,  of  the  year  1491  (No.  1491 ;  p.  118)  is 
not  one  of  his  best  works.  —  To  the  earliest  period  of  Pcrugrino,  the 
chief  master  of  the  Umbrian  school,  belongs  a  round  picture  of  the 
Madonna  with  SS.  Rose  and  Catherine,  and  to  his  culminating 
period  ri  505)  the  Conflict  between  Cupid  and  Chastity  (Nos.  426, 429 ; 
pp.  llo,  122).  —  The  Louvre  alsod  ossesses  several  important  cre- 
ations of  Andrea  Mantegna,  a  master  of  Upper  Italy:  Mt.  Parnassus 
and  the  Victory  of  Minerva  (Nos.  252,  253;  p.  121)  mark  the 
transition  from  mythological  to  allegorical  scenes ;  then  the  Madonna 
della  Vittoria,  a  votive  picture  in  memory  of  the  Battle  of  the  Taro 
(No.  251 ;  p.  121). 

The  Gbbat  Mastb&s  of  the  Italian  School ,  Leonardo  da  Vinciy 
Raphael,  and  Titian,  demand  the  most  careful  attention.  The  most 
celebrated  work  of  Lbonabdo  in  the  Louvre  is  his  Mona  Lisa 
(No.  462;  p.  118),  the  portrait  of  a  Florentine  lady,  the  wife  of 
Francesco  Glocondo.  Leonardo  was  engaged  on  this  work  for  four 
years,  and  at  last  left  it  unfinished.  *Any  one  desirous  of  seeing  how 
far  Art  can  succeed  in  imitating  Nature  should  examine  this  beau- 
tiful head',  said  Yasari;  but  the  work  is  so  faded  that  its  original 
effect  is  not  easily  imagined.  A  better  preserved  work  by  Leonardo 
is  another  portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  red  dress  with  a  band  on  her  fore- 
head, supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Lucretla  Crivelli,  the  mistress  of 
Lodovico  Moro  fNo.  461 ;  p.  125).  The  Madonna  under  the  rock 
(No.  460;  p.  124),  a  composition  ascribed  to  Leonardo,  has  been 
somewhat  clumsily  executed  by  the  brush  of  a  pupil. 

No  gallery  in  Europe  is  so  amply  supplied  with  works  of  Ra- 
phael as  the  Louvre.  Even  when  the  doubtful  pictures  (No.  374. 
Raphael  and  his  fencing-master ;  372,  The  handsome  youth  leaning 
on  his  hand)  are  deducted,  there  remains  so  complete  a  series  of 
his  works  that  with  their  help  the  student  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  tracing  the  various  stages  of  the  master's  development.  To  his 
earlier  period,  before  he  had  shaken  off  the  influence  of  Perugino's 
school,  belong  the  small  pictures  of  St.  George  and  St.  Michael, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  painted  for  the  Duke  of  Urbino  (Nos.  368, 
369 ;  p.  118).  A  gem  of  his  Florentine  period  is  the  *  Belle  Jardini- 
ere', painted  in  1507  (No.  362;  p.  119),  in  which  pure  maternal 
joy,  ,a  favourite  motive  in  Raphael's  Madonnas,  is  expressed  with 
the  most  lifelike  fidelity.  To  his  early  Roman  period  belongs  the 
*Vierge  au  Voile'  (No.  362 ;  p.  118).   His  progress  in  dramatic  effect 
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and  in  depth  and  contrast  of  colouring  are  exemplified  by  his  large 
Holy  Family  and  his  St.  Michael  conquering  Satan  (Nos.  364,  370 ; 
pp.  119, 120),  tyro  works  painted  with  the  aid  of  his  pupils  in  1518, 
by  order  of  Leo  X. ,  as  a  gift  for  the  king  and  queen  of  France.  The 
touch  of  inferior  hands,  and  the  haste  with  which  the  work  was 
probably  executed,  serve  to  account  for  the  unpleasing  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  blackened  shadows  and  the  coldness  of  the  lights.  A 
spedmen  of  his  best  period(1515)  is  Castiglione's  Portrait  (No.  371; 
p.  124),  in  which  we  are  struck  with  his  consummate  skill,  in 
modelling,  in  blending  a  warm  yellow  tint  with  a  delicate  green, 
in  giving  roundness  without  sudden  contrasts,  and  in  lighting  with- 
out the  slightest  glare.  The  portrait  of  the  beautiful  Johanna  of 
Arragon,  wife  of  Ascanio  Colonna,  Constable  of  Naples  (No.  373 ; 
p.  123),  which  has  also  been  much  extolled,  appears  to  have  been 
duefly  executed  by  other  hands.  By  desire  of  Cardinal  Bibbiena, 
the  papal  legate  in  France,  the  picture  was  drawn  at  Naples  by 
QiuUo  Romano ,  Raphael's  pupil ,  and  afterwards  painted  from 
memory  in  the  master's  studio.  The  fact  of  its  having  been  painted 
without  the  living  model  accounts  for  the  hardness  of  the  outlines 
and  the  coldness  of  the  colouring.  The  fresco  of  God  the  Father 
with  angels  (No.  377;  p.  125),  removed  from  the  Villa  Magliana 
near  Rome,  can  hardly  be  appreciated  in  its  present  position. 

Correggio  is  fairly  well  represented  in  the  Louvre  by  the  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine  (No.  19 ;  p.  120)  and  Jupiter  and  Antiope 
(No.  30 ;  p.  117 ;  formerly  called  Venus  and  a  Satyr). 

With  specimens  of  Titian's  works  in  all  his  various  styles  the 
gallery  is  admirably  provided.  His  Entombment  (No.  446;  p.  117) 
is  a  work  of  the  most  touching  pathos  and  most  magic  colouring. 
The  Christ  at  Emmaus  (No.  443 ;  p.  124),  a  favourite  scene  with 
the  Venetian  school,  and  one  which  gradually  led  to  the  delineation 
of  great  and  ceremonious  •  banquets ,  rather  approaches  the  genre 
style,  but  is  lifelike  and  pleasing.  Very  imposing  as  a  study  of 
character  is  the  Christ  crowned  with  thorns,  between  the  execu- 
tioners (No.  445 ;  p.  124).  Among  the  pictures  of  the  Virgin  we 
may  mention  the  Madonna  with  the  rabbit  (No.  440 ;  p.  124),  paint- 
ed in  1530  for  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  To  this  beautiful  idyl  the 
Holy  Family  (No.  442;  p.  123)  forms  a  companion  picture  of  al- 
most equal  excellence.  A  work  over  which  the  master  has  shed  a 
radiant  poetic  halo  is  the  Sleeping  Antiope  approached  by  Jupiter 
in  the  form  of  a  Satyr,  while  fauns  are  couching  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  wood,  a  hunter  quiets  a  dog,  and  in  the  background  the  signal 
of  victory  is  being  blown  on  the  horn  (No.  449;  p.  124).  The  pic- 
ture was  formerly  known  as  the  Venus  del  Pardo  from  a  palace  at 
Madrid.  In  all  these  works  the  landscape  in  the  background  is 
worthy  of  examination.  In  order  fully  to  appreciate  Titian's  merits 
as  an  artist  the  visitor  must  not  overlook  his  portraits,  painted 
either  for  the  purpose  of  embodying  his  ideal  of  female  beauty,  or 
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for  that  of  displaying  bis  skill  in  psychological  delineation.  To  the 
former  class  belongs  the  picture  known  as  Titian  and  his  Mistress 
(No.  452^  p.  118),  representing  a  girl  arranging  her  hair  in  pre- 
sence of  her  lover,  who  is  holding  the  mirror.  Most  interesting  as 
a  study  of  character  is  the  Portrait  of  Francis  I.  (No.  460;  p.  123), 
which  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  the  king  never  sat  to  the  master 
for  it.  An  admirable  portrait  of  Titian's  middle  period  is  the  Young 
man  in  black,  holding  a  glove  in  his  left  hand  (No.  454 ,  p.  123; 
'L'homme  au  gant').  Half  portrait,  half  allegory,  is  the  likeness  of 
Alphonso  Davalos,  Marchese  del  Vasto ,  the  famous  general  of 
Charles  V.  (No.  451 ;  p.  125).  Equipped  for  departure,  he  stands 
beside  his  wife,  a  sister  of  Johanna  of  Arragon,  who  sits  with  a 
crystal  globe  in  her  lap,  mourning  over  his  departure,  while  emble- 
matic figures  of  Victory,  Cupid,  and  Hymen  appear  to  console  her. 
—  By  these  fine  compositions  the  works  of  the  other  Venetian 
masters  are  almost  entirely  eclipsed.  The  most  attrractive  of  them 
is  the  Rustic  Concert  (No.  39;  p.  120),  attributed  to  QiorgUmt. 
The  banqueting  scenes  by  Paolo  Veronese,  in  a  rich,  but  somewhat 
materialistic  style,  are  so  large  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  over- 
looked (thus  No.  95;  p.  120). 

After  having  feasted  his  eyes  with  the  ideal  and  richly  coloured 
pictures  of  the  South,  the  visitor  will  at  first  be  disposed  to  do  but 
scant  justice  to  the  specimens  of  Northern  Art,  with  which  the 
Louvre  is  also  richly  stocked.  To  the  Early  German  School, 
which  is  not  very  fully  represented,  belongs  a  table  with  four 
scenes  from  the  life  of  David,  painted  by  Sebald  Beham  for  Arch- 
bishop Albert  of  Mayence  (No.  14 ;  p.  130).  The  portraits  of  Eras- 
mus of  Rotterdam,  Archbishop  Warham  of  Canterbury,  and  Nicho- 
las Kratzer,  the  astronomer,  by  the  younger  Holbein  (Nos.  125,  207, 
206)  should  also  be  noticed.  —  By  far  the  most  noteworthy  work 
of  the  Early  Flemish  School  is  John  van  f?i/cfc'«  Madonna  revered 
by  the  Chancellor  Rollin  (No.  162;  p.  118).  To  a  considerable 
altar-piece  by  Memling  belong  the  St.  Magdalene  and  John  the 
Baptist  with  rich  landscape  and  accessories  in  the  background 
(Nos.  288,  289;  p.  119). 

The  Late  Flemish,  or  Brabant  School  is  magnificently  repre- 
sented by  Rubens,  of  whose  works  the  gallery  possesses  21  large 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Marie  de  M^dicis  (Nos.  433-455 ;  p.  129). 
However  objectionable  it  may  be  from  a  strictly  sesthetical  point  of 
view  to  combine  portraits  with  allegory,  the  spectator  will  be  un- 
able to  refrain  from  admiring  these  pictures  for  the  freshness  of 
their  composition ,  richness  of  colouring ,  and  the  lifelike  vigour 
of  the  numerous  characters  they  contain,  although  their  meaning  is 
not  always  distinctly  intelligible.  As  a  painter  of  ecclesiastical 
works  and  of  dignified  mythological  and  historical  scenes,  Rubens 
may  be  studied  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  the  Louvre,  but  his  Flemish 
Fair  (No.  462;  p.  131)  in  this  collection  exhibits  him  to  us  in  an 
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entirely  new  light.  Of  the  broad  humour  and  exuberant  merriment 
which  characterise  his  countrymen  he  was  by  no  means  destitute, 
and  no  painter  has  shown  himself  better  acquainted  with  national 
customs  except  Tenters  alone,  who  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a 
follower  of  Rubens  in  this  sphere  than  the  originator  of  the  genre 
style.  So  successful,  however,  were  the  labours  of  Teniers,  though 
Louis  XIV.  utterly  despised  him,  that  the  fine  collection  of  his 
works  in  the  Louvre  form  one  of  the  chief  boasts  of  the  gallery. 

The  Dutch  Masters  of  the  17th  cent,  can  only  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  on  their  native  soil,  but  the  Louvre  gallery  possesses 
good  specimens  of  the  handiwork  of  all  the  most  celebrated.  Among 
these  are  RembrandCs  Angel  of  Tobias,  Holy  Family  at  Nazareth, 
known  as  the  'Carpenter's  Family',  Christ  at  Emmaus,  his  own  por- 
trait with  the  gold  chain  (Nos.  404,  410,  407,  412),  besides  his 
Bathsheba,  or  woman  bathing  (No.  96)  added  by  the  La  Caze  col- 
lection (p.  136).  To  that  collection  the  Louvre  is  also  indebted  for 
two  excellent  portraits  of  women  by  Eavesiein  (Nos.  94,  95),  and 
for  the  Laughing  Girl  (No.  65;  'La  Boh^mienne)  by  Fran9  Hals. 
The  latter  is  well  calculated  to  exhibit  the  broad  humour  of  the 
master,  while  his  portrait  of  a  woman  (No.  66)  presents  him  to  us 
as  a  most  brilliant  colourist.  Van  der  Htlst  is  also  well  represented 
by  his  Distributors  of  Prizes  (No.  197;  p.  128).  —  The  most 
famous  of  the  genre  pictures  are :  Terhutg's  Officer  and  Girl  (No. 
526),  Bow's  Woman  selling  spices,  and  particularly  his  Dropsical 
Woman  (Nos.  123,  121),  Meizu's  Vegetable  Market  (No.  292),  Jan 
SUert's  Tavern  Festival  (No.  500) ,  Adrian  van  Osiade's  Village 
School  (No.  370),  and  an  Interior  by  P.  de  Hoogh  (No.  224).  —  Of 
the  numerous  excellent  landscapes  of  the  Dutch  School  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  make  any  special  mention,  as  the  visitor  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  making  a  selection  to  suit  his  own  taste. 

The  renown  of  the  Spanish  pictures  in  the  Louvre  had  its  origin 
in  a  time  when  Spain  was  seldom  visited  by  travellers,  and  when 
the  treasures  which  Madrid  and  Seville  possessed  in  the  master- 
pieces of  Velasquez  and  Murillo  were  known  only  in  limited  circles. 
Since  that  period  the  study  of  Spanish  art  has  become  both  wider 
and  more  profound,  and  it  is  now  admitted  that  it  can  be  perfectly 
estimated  in  Spain  alone.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  Ve- 
lasquez, of  whose  works  the  Louvre  possesses  only  one  eminently 
good  example,  the  portrait  of  Philip  IV.  (No.  552;  p.  126).  The 
most  famous  ofMurillo's  works  in  this  collection  is  the 'Conception' 
(No.  539;  p.  117),  while  the  'Nativity  of  the  Virgin'  and  the 
'Cuisine  des  Anges'  are  also  admirable  specimens  of  his  power. 

We  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  most  important  works  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  distributed  throughout  the  various  saloons. 
Our  list  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  more  interesting  and  celebrat- 
ed pictures,  to  which  the  traveller  who  only  pays  a  few  short  visits 
to  the  gallery  should  specially  direct  his  attention ;  but  it  need 
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hardly  be  said  that  there  are 
many  other  works  of  high  merit, 
which  the  disoriminating  Tisitor, 
with  command  of  sufficient  lei- 
sure, will  have  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  for  himself.  The  ex- 
planatory and  critical  remarks 
are  from  the  pens  of  several  of 
the  most  eminent  historians  of  art. 
The  **8alO]i  Curri,  like  the 
Tribuna  in  the  Ufflzi  at  Florence, 
contains  the  gems  of  the  col- 
lection. It  is  reached  by  the 
Grand  Staircase  (p.  99) ,  and 
either  through  the  Salle  Ronde  (p. 
134)  and  the  Galerie  d'Apollon  (p. 
134),  or  through  the  colonnaded 
vestibule  mentioned  at  p.  120 
and  the  Salle  des  Fresques  (p. 
120).  In  this  saloon  and  in  the 
following,  unless  stated  to  the 
contrary,  we  begin  to  the  right 
of  the  entrance  (approaching  from 
-^  the  Galerie  d'ApoUon). 
jl  *426.  Pietro  Vannueei,  sur- 
'^  named  PerugitkO  (d.  1524;  Ra- 
1^  phaeVs  master),  Madonna  and 
Child  with  angels,  St.  Rose,  and 

St.  Catherine. 

An  early  work,  remarkable  for 
clearness  of  outline,  pure  and  rich 
brilliance  of  colour,  and  soft ,  pale 
yellow  flesh  tone.  The  forms,  how- 
ever, are  lean,  and  the  Infant  Christ 
has  an  affected  appearance. 

Crotoe  A  Cavalcaselle. 

59.  Oentile  BeUmi  (d.  1507; 
Venice),  Two  portraits  of  men. 
—  447.  Nic.  Pouasirh  (d.  1665 ; 
p.  xxxi),  Portrait  of  himself, 
painted  in  1650 ,  and  stated  to 
be  in  his  56th  year. 

*100.  Paolo  CaUari,  sur- 
named  Veronese  (d.  1588;  Ven- 
ice), Jupiter  hurling  thunder- 
bolts against  criminals ,  once  a 
ceiling  painting  in  the  assembly- 
hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten  in  the 
Doges'  Palace  at  Venice. 
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♦*446.   Titian  {^VeceUio ,  1477-1575;  Venice),  Eiitombment  of 

Christ,  painted  for  the  Duke  of  Mantua  about  1523. 

*It  would  be  true  to  say  that  none  of  the  persons  perform  all  that 
they  seem  to  promise,  and  that  there  is  more  of  symbolism  than  of  ab- 
solute reality  in  the  action  of  every  one  of  them ;  and  yet  the  impression 
produced  by  the  picture  as  a  whole  is  probably  much  greater  than  that 
which  we  receive  on  looking  at  the  Borghese  altar-piece ;  and  this  arises 
no  doubt  from  a  surprising  variety  in  type  and  expression,  a  subtle  dis- 
play of  light  surfaces  upon  a  ground  studded  with  diverse  shades  of  gloom, 
and  a  richness  of  colouring  which  throws  over  the  whole  canvas  a  myste- 
rious weirdness.'*  Orotce  A  Cavalcaselley  Titian. 

♦536.  Herrera  (d.  1656 ;  founder  of  the  School  of  Seville,  the 
first  master  of  Velasquez),  St.  Basil  expounding  his  doctrines. 

♦410.  iJemftrandt  ran  2?yn  (1607-69;  chief  of  the  Dutch  School), 

Holy  Family  at  Nazareth,  known  as  the  'Carpenter's  Family',  signed 

1640. 

This  family  scene  is  one  of  those  idyllic  pieces  by  means  of  which 
Rembrandt  and  other  Butch  masters  endeavoured  to  familiarise  the  spec- 
tator with  incidents  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  by  transplanting 
them  to  the  present.  The  simplicity  and  depth  of  sentiment  which  per- 
vade the  picture  may  be  regarded  as  the  badge  of  the  Protestant  spirit 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  which  viewed  the  Bible  as  a  standard  of 
life  in  a  very  different  sense  from  the  mediaeval  church. 

•*20.  Ant.  AUegri,  sumamed  Corr«Sfgrio  (1492? -1534;  Parma), 
Antiope  and  Jupiter  disguised  as  a  satyr,  executed  in  the  master's 
best  period,  about  1518,  for  the  Duchess  of  Mantua.  —  *370.  Adrian 
van  Ostade  (d.  1685 ;  Haarlem),  The  Schoolmaster,  dated  1662,  the 
dramatic  force  and  warm  golden  tone  of  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  master's  most  finished  style.  —  325.  Outdo  Rent  (d.  1642; 
Bologna),  Dejanlra  carried  off  by  the  Centaur  Nessus. 

108.  Clouet  (d.  1572;  p.  xxx),  Portrait  of  Elizabeth  of  Austria, 
wife  of  Charles  IX.  of  France.  —  365.  Raphael  (1:\  Holy  Family,  a 
study.  —  434.  Nic.  Poussin,  St.  Francis  Xavler  resuscitating  a  dead 
woman  in  Japan,  painted  In  1641. 

*419.  Rembrandt^  Portrait  of  a  woman,  painted,  according  to 
Vosmaer,  In  1654.  —  89.  Phil,  de  Champaigne  (d.  1674;  p.  xxxl). 
Portrait  of  himself,  1668. 

*526.  Qer.  Terhurg  (d.  1681 ;  Dutch  genre  painter),  A  hand- 
some officer  sitting  in  a  room  with  an  elegantly  dressed  girl ,  to 
whom  he  offers  money:  the  heads  full  of  life,  admirably  drawn, 
and  of  a  delicately  blended  silvery  tone;  one  of  his  finest  works. 

229.  Sebastian  del  Piombo  (d.  1547 ;  a  Venetian  painter,  after- 
wards a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo  at  Rome),  The  Salutation,  signed 
Rome,  1521,  a  very  large  picture. 

♦121.  Oerard  Dow  (d.  1680;  Dutch  genre  painter).  The  drop- 
sical woman,  his  greatest  work  :  a  successful  composition,  In  which 
the  grief  of  the  daughter  is  touchlngly  pourtrayed  ;  most  elaborately 
finished,  although  unusually  large  for  this  master. 

**BaH,  EaUban  Murillo  (d.  1682;  Seville),  The  Immaculate 
Conception,  one  of  his  greatest  works,  pervaded  with  an  intense 
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Beiitimeut  of  religious  enthusiaBm.   As  usual  in  the  Spanish  School, 

the  master  has  drawn  his  inspiration  from  the  Voman  clothed  with 

the  sun ,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown 

of  twelve  stars'  (Rev.  xil.  1). 

*452.  Titian,  <La  Maitresse  du  Titien^  a  girl  at  a  toilet-tahle, 

with  a  man  behind  her  with  two  mirrors,  perhaps  Laura  Dianti  and 

Duke  Alphonso  of  Ferrara,  painted  shortly  after  1520. 

*The  light  is  concentrated  with  unusual  force  upon  the  face  and  bust 
of  the  girl,  whilst  the  form  and  features  of  the  man  are  lost  in  darkneas. 
We  pass  with  surprising  rapidity  from  the  most  delicate  silvery  grada- 
tions of  sunlit  flesh  and  drapery,  to  the  mysterious  depth  of  an  almost 
unfathomable  gloom ,  and  we  stand  before  a  modelled  balance  of  light 
and  shade  that  recalls  da  Vinci,  entranced  by  a  chord  of  tonic  harmony 
as  sweet  and  as  thrilling  as  was  ever  struck  by  any  artist  of  the  Vene- 
tian school.'*  C.  A  C. 

82.  Paris  Bordont  {<Si.  1570;  a  pupil  of  Titian),  Portrait  of  a 
man,  dated  1540.  —  •363.  Raffaello  Santi  (1483-1520),  Madonna 
with  the  veil,  a  picture  not  mentioned  by  Vasari,  and  of  doubtful 
authenticity.  —  *202.  Dom.  Ghirlandajo  (d.  1494 ;  the  principal 
master  of  the  Florentine  School  before  Raphael),  The  Visitation  of 
Mary,  dated  1491. 

♦♦462.  Leonardo  da  Vinei  (1452-1519 ;  the  oldest  of  the  three 
great  masters  of  Italian  painting ,  settled  first  at  Florence ,  after- 
wards at  Milan,  and  after  1516  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.  of  France), 
Portrait  of  Mona  (Madonna)  Lisa,  wife  of  the  painter's  friend Fr.  del 
Giocondo  of  Florence,  known  as  Xa  Gloconda'. 

'The  eyes'*,  says  Vatari  (d.  1574),  the  painter  and  biographer  of  artists, 
*have  the  moist  radiance  which  we  observe  in  living  persons ;  the  mouth, 
the  lips,  the  redness  of  which  blends  at  the  corners  with'  the  rose  tint  of 
the  cheeks  —  this  is  not  colour,  but  actual  living  flesh\  These  excel- 
lences are  now  concealed  by  the  darkened  shades,  but  the  face  still 
delights  us  with  the  wonderful  charm  of  its  smile. 

♦42.  Ferd.  Bol  (d.  1681 ;  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt),  Portrait  of  a 
man,  dated  1659.  —  Above,  ♦96.  Paolo  Veronese,  Christ  in  the 
house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  painted  in  1570-75. 

♦543.  Murillo,  Holy  Family;  the  heads,  resembling  portraits,  are 
not  very  striking,  but  the  light  and  the  harmonious  colouring  are 
of  great  beauty.  —  Annibale  Caracci(d.  1609;  Bologna),  121.  The 
Madonna  appears  to  St.  Luke  and  St.  Catherine ;  123.  Mourning 
for  the  dead  Christ  (a  so-called  ^Pietk'). 

♦162.  Jan  van  Eyck  (d.  1441 ;  Jan  and  his  brother  Hubert  were 
the  chiefs  of  the  Old  Flemish  School),  The  Chancellor  Rollin  re- 
vering the  Virgin,  with  very  numerous  figures  in  the  surrounding 
landscape. 

The  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  Van  Eyck^s  art  are  combined  in 
this  picture.  The  figure  of  the  chancellor  is  admirably  faithful  to  life, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  commonplace  Madonna  and  the  wooden 
form  of  the  Child. 

368.  Raphaa,  St.  Michael  (1504?),  with  allusions  to  Dante's 

'nferQo  in  the  accessories  of  the  landscape;  more  carefully  executed 
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than  No.  369,  which  represents  St.  George  and  the  dragon,  painted 
in  1506. 

•364.  Raphaely  'Great  Holy  Family  of  Francis  I.',  Rome,  1518. 

^This  picture  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  dramatic  compositions  of 
Raphael.  In  care  and  uniformity  of  execution,  in  fulness  and  grandeur 
of  the  nude,  in  breadth  and  delicacy  of  the  drapery,  in  lightness  and 
freedom  of  the  motions,  and  in  powerful  effects  oi  colour,  this  work 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  Transfiguration  in  the  Vatican\ 

Waagen. 

*453.  N.  Poussin,  Diogenes  throwing  away  his  goblet,  Rome, 
1648.  —  87.  Phil,  de  Champaigne,  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
—  232.  Bernardino  Luini  (d.  after  1530;  a  pupil  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci),  Salome  with  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  —  228,  229. 
Claude  Lorrain  (p.  xxxi"),  Quay,  Landscape. 

**362.  Raphael,   Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John,  usually 

called  *La  Belle  Jardiniere',  Florence,  1507. 

'With  the  Madonna  and  Infant  Christ,  who  are  represented  alone  in 
the  simpler  and  earlier  representations  of  the  Madonna,  is  associated  the 
young  St.  John.  This  addition  has  not  only  given  rise  to  more  varied 
gestures  of  infant  life,  but  has  enabled  the  master  to  form  a  more  regular 
group.  Standing  or  kneeling  at  the  Madonna^s  feet  are  the  two  children, 
forming  a  broad  pedestal  for  the  composition,  which  is  easily  and  natu- 
rally completed  by  the  Madonna.  This  idea  was  first  expressed  by  sculp- 
tors*, and  afterwards  eagerly  adopted  by  Florentine  painters,  including 
Raphael,  who  within  two  years  painted  the  'Madonna  in  the  Garden"" 
three  times,  one  of  the  replicas  being  now  at  Vienna\ 

Springer.     Raphael  <£-  Michael  Angelo. 

*394.  Andrea  Solario  (d.  about  1530;  a  pupil  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  at  Milan),  ^Madonna  with  the  green  cushion',  rich  and  radiant 
in  colouring,  with  a  beautifal  landscape. 

254.  Jordaeni  (d.  1678;  Antwerp),  Childhood  of  Jupiter.  — 
477.  Rigaud  Td.  1743;  p.  xxxii).  Portrait  of  Bossuet,  the  celebrated 
preacher.  —  46.  Giov.  Franc.  Barbieri,  surnamed  Guercino  (d.  1666; 
Bologna),  Patron  saints  of  the  town  of  Modena. 

♦288,  *QSQ.  Memling,  Mary  Magdalene  with  the  box  of  oint- 
ment, and  John  the  Baptist,  two  gems,  delicately  finished,  and 
among  the  most  perfect  creations  of  the  master.  —  ^208.  Holbein 
the  Younger  (d.  1554;  B&le,  afterwards  in  England),  Erasmus  of 
Rotterdam,  exceedingly  lifelike  and  admirably  executed. 

**459.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  y  Madonna  and  Infant  Christ  with 
St.  Anne ;  one  of  the  gems  of  the  gallery,  with  beautiful  heads  and 
most  expressive  features,  bat  somewhat  careless  in  the  details. 

♦37.  Anionello  da  Messina  (d.  1493;  a  Sicilian  painter,  who 
learned  oil  painting  in  Flanders),  Portrait  of  a  man ,  known  as  the 
Condottlere,  1475. 

♦380.  AndreaVannttcehi,  suTnskmed. del Sarto(d..  1531;  Florence), 
Holy  Family.  —  523.  Le  Sueur  (d.  1655 ;  p.  xxxi),  St.  Scholastica 
appearing  to  St.  Benedict. 

433.  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (d.  1640;  chief  of  the  School  of  Ant- 
werp), Tomyris,  Queen  of  the  Scythians,  causes  the  head  of  Cyrus 
to  be  dipped  In  a  vessel  full  of  blood. 
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**95.  Paolo  Veronese,  Marriage  at  Oana,  flnislied  In  1563,  the 
largest  picture  in  the  collection,  32  ft.  long  and  21  ft.  high,  occu- 
pying nearly  the  whole  S.  wall,  a  perfect  *symphony  in  colours'. 

Among  the  figures  are  niimermis  portraits.  The  bride  is  Eleanor  of 
Anstria,  the  young  Queen  of  France ;  behind  her  the  court  jester  *,  at  her 
side  Francis  I.,  with  a  curious  head-dress;  then  Mary  of  England  in  & 
yellow  robe,  Sultan  Soliman  near  a  negro  prince;  at  the  corner  of  the 
table  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  with  the  golden  fleece.  The  musicians  are 
portraits  of  Venetian  painters  of  the  day.  Paolo  Veronese  himself,  in 
white,  plays  on  the  viol,  behind  him  Tintoretto  with  a  [similar  instru- 
ment, on  the  other  side  Titian  with  a  bass  viol,  and  the  elder  Bassano 
with  a  flute. 

**19.  CorreggiOy  Betrothal  of  St.  Catherine,  'with  a  celestial 
expression  in  the  faces',  says  Vasari.  —  *39.  G.  Barbarelli,  sur- 
named  Oiorgione  (d.  1511;  Venice),  Rustic  feast:  very  charming 
from  the  depth  and  warmth  of  the  colouring ,  .the  golden  glow  of 
the  flesh  tones,  and  the  rich  treatment  of  the  landscape. 

*142.  Ant.  van  Dyck  (d.  1641 ;  a  pupil  of  Rubens),  Portrait  of 
Charles  I.  of  England,  a  work  of  the  most  pleasing  delicacy  of  exe- 
cution and  fidelity  to  nature. 

*370.  Raphael,  St.  Michael  the  conqueror  of  Satan,  painted  in 
1518  for  Francis  I.  of  France,  a  work  of  sublime  poetical  character 
and  strikingly  sudden  in  its  action ,  painted  partly  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano and  other  pupils  (comp.  p.  113). 

306.  Francesco  Raibolini,  surnamed  Franc/a  (d.  1517;  Bologna), 
Nativity,  a  beautiful  and  lovingly  executed  miniature.  —  *211. 
Holbein  the  Younger^  Portrait  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  fourth  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  a  work  of  the  master's  later  period.  — 
27.  Michelangelo  Amerighiy  surnamed  Caravaggio  (d.  1609;  chief 
of  the  Naturalistic  School  of  Naples),  Portrait  of  Alof  de  Vignacourt, 
grand  master  of  the  Maltese  Order. 

A  saloon  nearly  opposite  the  Marriage  of  Oana  (see  above), 
and  one  through  which  the  Salon  Carr^  may  also  be  reached  from 
the  Grand  Staircase,  is  the  Salle  des  Fresques,  containing  several 
frescoes  of  the  Milanese  School  founded  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
transferred  to  canvas. 

236,  *238,  ♦237.  Bern.  Luini,  Nativity,  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  and  Christ  pronouncing  a  blessing,  from  Milan.  —  234, 
235.  Bern.  Luini,  Two  boys  with  vine  foliage,  from  the  Villa 
Pallucca  near  Monza.  —  From  this  saloon  a  colonnade  containing 
a  few  antiquities  leads  to  the  Grand  Staircase  (p.  99). 

We  may  now  leave  the  Salon  Carrrf  by  the  door  at  the  end  oppo- 
site the  Galerie  d'Apollon ,  and  enter  the  Grande  Galerie ;  but  in 
order  to  obtain  a  better  chronological  survey  of  the  Italian  School, 
it  is  advisable  first  to  visit  the  so-called  Galerie  des  Sept  MMres, 
the  first  saloon  on  the  right. 

The  Galerie  des  Sept  Hetres  (or  des  Sept  Mattres')  contains  an 
admirable  collection  of  pictures  of  the  earlier  Italian  School,  par- 
ticularly by  Tuscan  masters  of  the  15th  century.  — '  On  the  right: 
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*252.  Andrea  Mantegna  (d.  1506;  founder  of  the  early  Lombard 
Renaissance),  Mount  Parnassus.  —  Above :  165.  Paolo  Vceello 
(d.  1475;  Florence),  I  Portraits  of  Giotto,  the  painter  himself,  Don- 
atello,  Ant.  Manetti,  and  Fil.  Brunelleschi,  unfortunately  retouched. 

—  60.  PupU  of  OenUle  BelUni ,  Reception  of  a  Venetian  ambas- 
sador at  Cairo,  1512 :  a  sunny  scene,  full  of  characteristic  figures. 

—  ♦156.  Lorenzo  di  Credi  (d.  1537;  Florence),  Madonna  and  saints : 
an  admirable  picture,  but  somewhat  affected  and  formal,  and  wanting 
in  vigour  of  expression.  —  *253.  A.  Mantegna,  The  vices  banished 
by  wisdom,  companion  to  No.  252.  —  113.  Vitt.  Carpaecio  (d.  about 
1520;  Venice),  Preaching  of  St.  Stephen,  painted  about  1515, 
unfortunately  injured.  —  *72.  Giov.  Ant.  Beltraffio  (^d.  1516; 
Milan ;  a  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci),  The  Madonna  of  the  Casio 
family,  with  the  poet  of  that  name  on  the  right :  the  painter's  master- 
piece according  to  Vasari.  —  *251.  Mantegna^  Madonna  della 
Vittoria,  one  of  his  last  works,  painted  about  1495  for  Giov.  Franc, 
di  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua.  —  61.  Giov.  BelUni  (?),  Madonna  and 
saints.  —  78,  79.  Al,  Buonvicinoy  sumamed  Jl  Moretto  (d.  1555; 
Brescia),  Four  saints.  —  *250.  Mantegna^  Crucifixion  of  Christ, 
from  the  predella  of  the  altar-piece  of  S.  Zeno  at  Verona,  a  grand 
composition;  the  holy  women  full  of  dramatic  life.  —  427.  Peru- 
gino,  Holy  Family,  replica  of  a  picture  at  Vienna.  —  ♦221.  Fra  Fi- 
lippo  Lippi  (d.  1469 ;  Florence),  Madonna  with  angels  and  saints ; 
an  early  work  of  the  master's.  —  ^1.  Luca  Signorelli  (d.  1523 ;  of 
Cortona,  a  ^precursor  of  Michael  Angelo'),  Seven  male  figures.  — 
♦307.  Franc.  Francia,  Christ  on  the  Cross.  —  290.  Pvnturieehio 
(d.  1513;  an  Umbrian  painter),  Madonna.  —  500-514  (most  of 
them  hung  above  the  pictures  just  mentioned).  Portraits  of  cele- 
brated men,  painted  in  the  style  of  Justus  van  Ghent,  from  Urbino, 
where  Raphael  copied  them  into  his  sketch-book  (now  at  Venice). 
—  ♦166.  P.  Vceello,  Battle.  —  192.  Giotto  (d.  1396;  of  Florence; 
founder  of  modern  painting) ,  St.  Franois  of  Assisi  receiving  the 
stigmata ;  on  the  predella  belonging  to  the  picture  are  the  Vision 
of  Innocent  III. ,  the  same  pope  confirming  the  statutes  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis,  and  St.  Francis  preaching  to  the  birds :  a  genuine, 
signed  picture,  painted  for  the  Pisans,  but  unfortunately  damaged 
in  the  colouring.  (The  door  at  the  back  of  this  hall  leads  to  a 
landing  of  the  Grand  Staircase;  comp.  p.  134.) 

To  the  left,  beginning  from  the  posterior  wall :  ^199.  Beno%%o 
GozzoU  (d.   1498;   a  Tuscan  painter),   Triumph  of  St.   Thomas 

Aquinas. 

Above  is  Christ,  with  Paul,  Moses,  and  the  Evangelists.  In  the  centre 
of  the  glory  is  the  celebrated  theoloeian  between  Aristotle  and  Plato;  at 
his  feet,  overwhelmed  by  his  eloquence,  is  Guillaume  de  St.  Amour,  a 
professor  of  the  Sorbonne;  below,  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  with  Pope 
Alexander  IV. 

♦183.  8.  Botticelli  y  Madonna  and  Child,  at  once  profoundly 
earnest  in  sentiment  and  lifelike.  —  308.  Fr,  Franeia^  Madonna 
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aad  Child.  —  157.  Lorento  di  Credit  Christ  appearing  to  Mary 
Magdalene  as  the  gardener.  —  *  182.  Fra  Angelieo  da  FieaoUj  Cor- 
onation of  Mary,  with  accessories ,  eiLtolled  by  Vasari,  but  much 
retouched ;  the  faces  of  the  saints,  however,  still  show  the  merit  of 
the  work.  —  428.  Perugino,  Young  St.  Paul.  -—  ♦396.  A.  Solario, 
Crucifixion  of  Christ,  dated  1503,  full  of  expression  and  very  skil- 
fully composed.  —  403.  Lo  Spagna  (d.  1629;  a  pupil  of  Perugino 
and  imitator  of  Raphael),  Nativity  of  Christ.  —  ♦389.  SignorelUj 
Nativity  of  Mary,  beautifully  grouped,  dignified,  and  harmonious. 
—  158.  Lor.  di  Credi,  Annunciation,  a  reduced  replica  of  a  picture 
at  Florence  ascribed  to  Leonardo.  —  154.  Lor.  Costa  (d.  1535; 
Ferrara),  Court  of  the  Muses  held  by  Isabella  d'Este,  Duchess  of 
Mantua,  an  attractive  allegory.  —  152.  Cima  da  Conegliano 
(d.  about  1517;  Venice),  Madonna  and  Child,  with  St.  John  and 
Mary  Magdalene,  richly  coloured.  —  ♦429.  Perugino^  Conflict 
between  Cupid  and  Chastity ;  the  visitor  should  compare  this  work 
with  the  similar  scenes  by  Lorenzo  Costa  (No.  154)  and  Mantegna 
(Nos.  252,  253,  opposite).  —  390.  Signoretli^  Adoration  of  the 
Magi. 

The  ♦Grande  Oalerie,  though  412  yds.  in  length,  does  not  oc- 
cupy the  whole  of  the  wing  adjoining  the  Seine,  there  being  beyond 
it  the  large  Nouvelle  Salle  des  Etata ,  to  which  the  public  are  not 
admitted.  This  gallery  contains  the  remaining  pictures  of  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  Netherlandish  Schools,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  belonging  to  the  last  two  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  supplementary  saloons  on  the  second  floor. 

I.  Section.    High  Rbnaisbancb  Italian  Mabtbbs. 

On  the  right:  412,  413.  Benvenuto  Tisio,  surnamed  Oarofalo 
(d.  1559;  Ferrara),  Circumcision  of  Christ,  Holy  Family.  —  ♦lO. 
AlbertinelU  (d.  1515;  Florence),  Madonna  and  Child  with  SS.  Je- 
rome and  Zenobius,  dated  1507,  a  fine  work.  —  415.  Garofalo,  In- 
fant Christ  asleep,  painted  under  Raphael's  influence ,  but  rather 
affected  in  style.  —  466.  School  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Portrait  of 
a  woman.  —  416.  Oarofalo,  Madonna  and  Child ,  a  reduced  replica 
of  a  picture  at  Dresden.  —  ^293.  Oiulio  Pippi,  surnamed  Romano 
(d.  1546;  Raphael's  greatest  pupil),  Triumph  of  Titus  and  Vespa- 
sian, composed  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  reliefs  on  the  Arch  of 
Titus  at  Rome.  —  397.  Solario,  Head  of  John  the  Baptist,  dated 
1507,  of  somewhat  superficial  merit.  —  378.  After  Raphael,  Ma- 
donna of  Loreto  (original  lost).  —  ♦294.  Oiulio  Romano,  Venus 
and  Vulcan.  —  4d4.  Copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper  (the 
Milan  fresco),  probably  by  his  pupil  Marco  da  Oggiono,  two-thirds 
of  the  size  of  the  original.  —  448.  Titian  (or  Schiavone?^,  Council 
of  Trent.  —  ^227.  Lorenzo  Lotto  (d.  1554 ;  a  pupil  of  Giov.  BelUni 
at  Venice),  St.  Jerome  in  the  desert,  dated  1500.  The  landscape 
breathes  the  poetry  of  solitude,  of  which  the  saint  is  the  living 
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counterpart.  —  17.  AlbertineUiy  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene ('Noli  me  tangere').  —  *379.  Andrea  del  Sario^  Garitas, 
signed  1518,  somewhat  recalling  Michael  Angelo's  style  of  compo' 
sition,  injured  in  the  colouring.  —  *274.  Palma  Vecchio  (d.  1528; 
pupil  of  Giov.  Bellini  at  Venice),  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds :  the 
figures  resembling  portraits,  exuberantly  natural,  while  the  Madonna 
is  a  model  of  graceful  animation  (C.).  —  295.  Oiulio  Romano j  Por- 
trait of  himself .  —  ♦336.  Tintoretto  (d,  1594;  a  pupil  of  Titian), 
Paradise.  —  463.  Leonardo  da  Fmci  (study?),  Bacchus,  originally 
composed  as  John  the  Baptist  in  the  desert.  —  442.  Titian  (study?). 
Holy  Family.  —  *373.  Raphael  and  Oiulio  Romano,  Portrait  of 
Johanna  of  Arragon,  painted  in  1518,  the  head  only,  according  to 
Vasari,  having  been  painted  by  Raphael  (comp.  p.  113).  —  93.  P. 
Veronese,  Holy  Family.  —  *102.  P.  Veronese,  St.  Mark  and  the 
three  cardinal  Virtues  (Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity),  a  ceiling  painting 
from  the  palace  of  the  doges  at  Venice.  —  Above :  *  168.  Dosso 
Dossi  (d.  1542;  Ferrara),  St.  Jerome,  an  early  work,  richly  col- 
oured. —  *367.  Raphael,  St.  Margaret,  painted,  according  to  Va- 
sari, almost  entirely  by  Glulio  Romano. 

458.  Leonardo  da  Vinei,  John  the  Baptist,  with  an  enthusiastic, 
ecstatic  expression  of  countenance.  —  101.  Paolo  Veronese,  Por- 
trait of  a  young  mother.  —  *230.  Luini,  Holy  Family.  —  *73.  Bon- 
ifazio  (Venetian  School),  Raising  of  Lazarus. 

♦450.  Titian,  Portrait  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  painted  about  the 
year  1530  from  a  medal,  and  yet  reproducing  the  characteristically 
quaint  features  and  royal  bearing  of  that  monarch.  —  *441.  Titiany 
Holy  Family.  —  437.  Giorgio  Vasari  (d.  1574;  the  biographer  of 
artists),  The  Salutation.  —  456.  Titian  (?),  Portrait.  —  98.  Paolo 
Veronese,  Golgotha.  —  90.  Paolo  Veronese,  Lot's  daughters  fleeing 
from  Sodom.  —  91.  Paolo  Veronese,  Susanna  in  the  bath.  —  439. 
Titian,  Madonna  and  Child ,  with  saints.  —  Between  the  columns : 
333.  Daniele  da  Volterra  (d.  1566;  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo), 
David  beheading  Goliath,  forced  and  exaggerated  (painted  on  both 
sides). 

Left  wall,  beginning  again  from  the  entrance :  — 

393.  Signorelli,  Four  life-size  figures.  —  74.  Bonifazio,  Holy 
Family.  —  292.  Q.  Romano,  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John.  — 
352.  Rosso  Rossi  (d.  1541 ;  Florence),  Vocal  contest  of  the  Muses 
and  the  daughters  of  King  Pierus.  —  177.  Oaudenzio  Ferrari 
(d.  1550;  Piedmont),  St.  Paul,  dated  1543.  —  ^374.  Raphael  (?), 
Two  male  portraits,  erroneously  called  Raphael  and  his  fencing- 
master.  —  ♦465.  School  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Madonna  with  the 
scales,  painted,  according  to  Miindler,  by  Cesare  da  Sesto. 

♦454.  Titian,  Young  man  in  black  with  gloves  or  'L'homme  au 
gant',  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  master's  middle  period.  Comp. 
p.  114. 

♦453.  Titianj  Portrait  of  a  man  in  black,  resembling  No.  454, 
aud  painted  at  the  same  period, 
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*'''449.  Titianj  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  known  as  the  'Venus  del 
Pardo',  painted  in  1574.   Comp.  p.  113. 

'Though  injured  by  Are,  travels,  cleaning,  and  restoring,  the  master- 
piece still  exhibits  Titian  in  possession  of  all  the  energy  of  his  youth, 
and  leads  us  back  involuntarily  to  the  days  when  he  composed  the 
Bacchanals.  The  same  beauties  of  arrangement,  form,  light,  and  shade, 
and  some  of  the  earlier  charms  of  colour  are  here  united  to  a  new  scale 
of  efiectiveness  due  to  experience  and  a  magic  readiness  of  hand.  . . .  The 
shape  of  Antiope  is  modelled  with  a  purity  of  colour  and  softness  of 
rounding  hardly  surpassed  in  the  Parian  marble  of  the  ancients. "* 

(/•     B     G. 

*57.  Fra  Bartolommeo  (d.  1517;  a  friend  of  Raphaers  at  Flor- 
ence), Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints,  signed  1511. 

Christ  gives  the  ring  to  the  kneeling  Catherine  of  Siena.  This  charming 
idea,  rendered  with  Leonardesque  elegance,  conveys  a  sense  of  great  affec- 
tion and  veneration  towards  Christ  on  the  part  of  his  mother,  expressed 
chiefly  by  movements  emulating  tliose  of  the  Bella  Giardiniera  in  softness. 

C.  d'  C. 

*228.  Lor.  Lotto,  Holy  Family.  —  ♦•443.  Titian,  Christ  and 
the  two  disciples  at  the  Supper  of  Emmaus,  painted  about  1547. 

A  genre  picture  in  monumental  setting,  a  mixture  of  the  common- 
place and  the  sublime,  forming  a  kind  of  precursor  to  that  naive  and 
piquant  mode  of  rendering  the  sacred  narrative  which  was  afterwards 
rendered  almost  classical  by  Paolo  Veronese.  C.  d:  C. 

291.  Oiulio  Romano,  Nativity  of  Christ,  painted  as  an  altar- 
piece  for  iS.  Andrea  at  Mantua. 

*460.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Holy  Family,  known  as  'La  Vierge 
aux  Rochers',  a  work  of  the  highest  merit,  but  perhaps  executed  by 
a  pupil.  —  75.  Bonifazio,  Madonna  with  SS.  Agnes  and  Catherine. 
—  *99.  Paolo  Veronese,  Christ  and  the  disciples  at  Emmaus;  the 
subsidiary  figures  the  most  attractive.  —  366.  After  Raphael,  John 
in  the  desert. 

**445.  Titian,  Christ  crowned  with  thorns,  painted  about  1560. 

The  pictures  of  this  period  show  various  allusions  to  antiquity.  Ti- 
tian seems  to  have  been  specially  interested  in  the  Laocoon.  The  im- 
pression produced  on  him  by  that  work  is  most  worthily  utilised  in  the 
chief  figure  in  his  ^Crowning  with  thorns'*,  although  the  master's  efforts 
to  attain  fidelity  to  nature  have  led  him  into  exaggerations  foreign  to 
antiquity.  —  ^Strangely  enough,  though  warm  and  golden  in  general  tone, 
the   picture  has  less  variety  and  more  uniformity  of  colour  than  usual." 

O.   v£    C/. 

*371.  Raphael,  Portrait  of  Count  Castlglione,  a  poem  regarding 
which  still  exists,  painted  about  1516,  with  masterly  management 
of  the  different  shades  of  colour.    Comp.  p.  113. 

*56.  Fra  Bariolommeo,  Annunciation,  dated  1515.  —  *372. 
Raphael,  Portrait  of  a  young  man,  painted  after  1515.  —  97.  Paolo 
Veronese,  The  route  to  Golgotha,  unfinished.  —  92.  Paolo  Vera- 
nese,  Esther  fainting  at  the  sight  of  the  wrathful  Ahasnerus,  very 
lifelike  and  dramatic. 

♦440.  Titian,   'La  Madonna  del  Coniglio',  or  the  Virgin  with 

the  rabbit,  painted  in  1530. 

^  A  masterpiece  in  which  Titian  substitutes  for  the  wilds  of  Bethlehem 
the  lovely  scenery  of  the  Isonzo  and  Tagliamento.  He  represents  the 
Virgin  seated  on  the  grass  with  her  hand  on  a  white  rabbit,  and  8t.  Ca- 
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iherine  by  her  side  stooping  with  the  infant  Christ :  a  charming  group  in 
the  corner  of  a  landscape,  —  a  group  on  which  all  the  light  of  the  picture 
is  concentrated ,  whilst  the  broad  expanse  behind  with  the  wooded 
farmstead  in  its  right,  the  distant  village,  the  chain  of  hills,  aad  Ihe 
far-o£f  mountains  lost  in  blue  haze,  lies  dormant  under  the  shade  of  a 
summer  cloud.    St.  Catherine  and  the  Virgin  are  both  portraits." 

C.  A  C. 

•461.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Female  portrait. 

*It  was  formerly,  without  any  authority,  called  La  JBeUe  Finmnih'e 
(a  mistress  of  Franois  I.)i  but  is  probably  the  portrait  of  Liter ezia  Crivelli^ 
the  mistress  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  and  must  therefore  have  been  painted 
at  Milan.  The  figure  is  remarkable  for  its  graceful  and  noble  bearing, 
and  attractive  owing  to  the  gentle  tinge  of  melancholy  which  pervades 
the  features."  KugUr. 

*451.  Titian^  Allegory,  p&inted  for  Alphonso  DaTalos,  Mar- 
chese  del  Vasto,  representing  that  general  taking  leave  of  his  wife 
when  summoned  by  the  emperor  to  Vienna  in  1532  to  fight  against 
the  Tarks  (see  also  p.  114). 

'^As  an  allegorical  creation  and  as  a  work  of  a  potent  master  of  colour, 
Titian^s  canvas  is  one  of  the  most  entrancing  that  was  ever  created. 
There  is  such  perfect  sweetness  of  tone,  such  a  rich  strain  of  harmony 
in  tints,  such  a  solemn  technical  mastery  -^  that  we  can  do  no  more  than 
look  on  and  wonder."  C.  A  C. 

*447.  Titian y  St.  Jerome,  of  great  breadth  of  handling  and 
richness  of  colour,  indicating  the  period  about  1533. — *455.  Titian 
(?),  Portrait  of  a  man ,  more  in  Pordenone's  style.  —  88.  John  of 
Calcar  (d.  1546;  a  pupil  of  Titian),  Portrait  of  a  man,  dated  1540. 

II.   Secjtion.    Italian  Academic  School  op  Bologna  (Eclectics) 
AND  Natukalistio  School  OP  Naplbs.  —  Spanish  School. 

On  the  right :  132.  AnnibaU  Caraed  (d.  1609 ;  founder  of  the 
academy  at  BolognaJ,  Diana  discovering  Callisto's  frailty.  —  342. 
Salvator  Rosa  (d.  1673 ;  Naples),  Tobias  with  the  angel.  — -  *320. 
Quido  Reni  (d.  1642 ;  Bologna),  Mary  Magdalene ,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  works  of  its  class.  —  356.  Saaaoferrato  (d.  1685),  As- 
sumption of  Mary.  —  327.  Guide  Reni,  Rape  of  Helen,  theatrical. 
—  12.  Albani  (d.  1660;  Bologna),  Venus  and  Adonis. 

377.  Raphael  (?),  God  the  Falser  and  two  angels,  frescoes  re- 
moved from  the  Villa  Magliana  near  Rome,  purchased  in  1873  for 
the  extravagant  sum  of  206,500  fr.  (8260i.).  — -  411.  Tiepolo  (d. 
1769;  Venice),  Eucharist. 

557.  Franc.  Zurbaran  (d.  1662;  Seville),  St.  ApoUonia.  — 
"^46.  MuriUo,  Miraole  of  S.  Diego,  known  as  the  ^Cuisine  des 
Anges',  representing  a  legend  of  a  poor  monastery  in  Spain  being 
provided  with  food  by  angels. 

Left  wall,  beginning  from  the  entrance :  *119.  Ann.  Caracci, 
Mary  and  the  Child,  to  whom  St.  Joseph  is  giving  cherries,  or 
'La  Vierge  aux  Cerises'.  —  *316.  Q.  Renij  Peter  receiving  the 
keys  of  heaven.  —  478.  Dom,  Zampieri ,  surnamed  Vomeniehino 
(d.  1641 ;  Bologna),  Riualdo  and  Armida,  from  Tasso.  —  24.  Cara- 
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vaggiOj  Death  of  Mary,  painted  for  a  church  in  Rome ,  which  de- 
clined to  receive  it. — *311.  0.  Rent,  Annunciation. — 106.  CatM- 
UUo  (d.  1768;  Venice),  The  Grand  Canal  with  the  chnrch  of  S. 
Maria  della  Salute  at  Venice. 

*343.  Salvator  Rosa,  Samuel,  Saul,  and  the  witch  of  Endor,  a 
wild  and  fantastic  composition.  —  *344.  Salv.  Rosa,  Cavalry  battle. 
—  ♦474.  Domeniehmo,  St.  Cecilia.  —  549.  Jos.  Ribera,  surnamed 
Lo  Spagnoletto  {&.  1656;  a  Spaniard,  afterwards  at  Naples),  En^- 
tombment  of  Christ. 

♦552.  DonDiego  Velasquez deSilva(^&.  1660;  Madrid),  Portrait  of 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  in  a  simple  but  majestic  style.  —  ♦554.  Velas- 
quez ^  Thirteen  portrait  figures,  that  on  the  extreme  left  being 
Velasquez  himself,  next  to  whom  is  Murillo.  —  ^551.  Velasquez, 
The  Infanta  Maria  Margaretha.  —  ♦♦540.  Murillo,  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin,  with  exquisitely  blended  colours.  —  26.  Caravaggio^  The 
fortune  teller. 

III.  Section.   Spanish  School. 

On  the  right:  ^556.  Zurbaran,  Funeral  of  a  bishop.  —  548. 
Ribera,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  —  ♦555.  Zurbaran,  Conference 
of  St.  Peter  of  Nola  and  St.  Raymond  of  Pegnafort. 

On  the  left :  ♦553.  Velasquez ,  Portrait  of  a  priest  of  Toledo, 
dated  1633.  —  544,  545.  Murillo,  Christ  in  Gethsemane,  and  Christ 
scourged,  painted  on  marble.  —  ♦547.  Murillo,  Beggar-boy  'cher- 
chant  &  d^truire  ce  qui  Tincommode' :  the  intent  expression  is  full 
of  life  and  the  light  admirable.  —  ♦538.  Murillo,  Madonna  in  the 
moon,  with  worshippers  on  the  left.  —  542.  Murillo,  Madonna  with 
the  rosary,  of  his  earlier  period. 


IV.  Section.   Geaman  and  Netherlandish  Schools. 

On  the  right:  595.  School  of  Memling ,  Annunciation.  —  278. 
Mabuse  {d.  1532),  Madonna  and  Child.  —  Without  a  number: 
*  Albert  Durer  (d.  1528 ;  Nuremberg),  Portrait,  dated  1520.  —  277. 
Mabuse,  Carondelet,  chancellor  of  the  Netherlands.  —  ♦209.  Hol- 
bein the  Younger,  Portrait  of  a  man.  —  Below,  without  a  number: 
Roger  van  der  W«/d«n  (d.  1529;  Brussels),  Mourning  for  Christ. 
' —  564.  Mich.  Wohlgemuth  (d.  1519 ;  Nuremberg ;  master  of  Diirer), 
Christ  before  Pilate,  signed  WO.  —  ^210.  Holbein,  Portrait  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  the  English  chancellor,  a  small  and  spirited  picture, 
probably  painted  soon  after  the  painter's  arrival  in  England  (1526). 
— 249.  Karel  Dujardin(d.  1678;  Dutch  genre  painter),  Landscape. 
—  ^109.  Alb,  Cuyp  (1605-72;  of  Dordrecht,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Dutch  school).  Harbour.  — ♦I  51.  Ant.  vcm  Dyck,  Portrait  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  — ^181.  Jan  van  Ooijen  (d.  1656 ;  Leyden), 
River  scene,  dated  1647.  —  497.  Frans  Snyders  (d.  1657 ;  Ant- 
werp), Wild-boar  hunt.  —  178.  Jan.  Fyt  (17th  cent. ;  Antwerp), 
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Dead  game.  —  5.  Ludolf  Bakhuiten  (^A.  1709;  Amsterdam),  Dutch 
ships  of  war.  —  574.  PhU.  Wouwerman  (d.  1668 ;  Haarlem) ,  Ri- 
ders in  front  of  a  tavern.  —  *520.  David  Tenters  the  Younger  (d. 
1694;  Antwerp),  Heron -hawking,  with  Archduke  Leopold  on  horse- 
back on  the  right.  — 287.  Jan  van  der  Meer  of  Haarlem  (17th  cent.), 
Scene  at  a  tavern  door.  —  251.  Jac.  Jordaens  (d.  1678;  Antwerp), 
Christ  driving  the  money-changers  out  of  the  Temple.  —  415. 
Rembrandt^  Portrait  of  himself ,  dated  1660,  showing  the  master 
weighed  down  by  adversity ,  with  grey  hair  and  deeply  wrinkled 
forehead.  —  854.  Aatt  van  der  Neer  (d.  about  1691 ;  Amsterdam), 
Canal  at  sunset. — 516.  Teniers,  Tavern  by  a  brook. — 396.  Frana 
Pourbus  the  Younger  (d.  1662;  Antwerp),  Portrait  of  Marie  de 
M^dicis.  — *465.  RubenSj  Landscape  with  shepherds.  —  The  large 
pictures  by  Rubens  higher  up  will  be  afterwards  noticed  in  a 
single  group. 

295.  Oabr.  Mettu,  The  chemist.  —  374.  Adr,  van  Ostade,  The 
smoker.  —  486.  Pieter  Slingelandt  (d.  1691),  The  family ,  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  the  master,  who  is  said  to  have  worked  at  the 
collars  and  cuffs  of  the  boy  for  a  whole  month. 

*143.  A.  vanDyckj  The  children  of  Charles  1.  of  England, 
a  sketch  for  the  picture  at  Kensington.  —  134.  Jan  le  Due 
(Hague),  Interior  of  a  guard-house,  his  principal  work.  —  24. 
Nic,  Berchem  (d.  1683  ;  Haarlem) ,  Landscape  with  cattle.  —  248. 
Dujardin,  The  grey  horse,  evening  light.  —  247.  Dujardin^  Land- 
scape with  figures.  —  474.  Jac,  van  Buisdael  (d.  1681 ;  Haarlem ; 
the  most  celebrated  Dutch  landscape-painter).  Landscape.  —  *377. 
Isaac  van  Oatade  (d.  about  1654) ,  Vehicle  in  a  village  street.  — 
429.  RuhenSj  Madonna  and  Child  in  a  wreath  of  flowers,  which  last 
are  by  a  different  hand.  —  521.  Teniera,  Smokers.  —  129.  Oer,- 
Dow,  Reading  the  Bible,  an  extremely  attractive,  peaceful,  domestic 
scene.  —  *246,  *245.  Dujardinj  Cattle  pasturing,  Landscape  with 
cattle.  —  123,  Oer.  Dotp,  Trumpeter.  —  Farther  on  — 

To  the  left,  and  turning  in  the  opposite  direction:  —  223. 
Pieter  de  Hoogh  (pupil  of  Rembrandt) ,  Court-yard  and  porch  by 
sunset.  —  *539.  Adr,  van  de  Velde  (d.  1672 ;  Amsterdam),  Cattle 
on  the  bank  of  a  canal,  by  evening  light.  —  *41.  Ferd.  Bol,  Por- 
trait of  a  mathematician.  —  *192.  Jan  Dav,  de  Heem  (d.  1674; 
Utrecht),  Fruit  and  pottery.  —  *528.  Q,  Terburg ,  The  concert ,  a 
pleasing  scene.  —  *^55.  Aart  van  der  Neer,  Village  scene  by  moon- 
rise.  —  399.  Paul  Potter  (d.  1664 ;  Amsterdam),  Horses  by  a  hut, 
dated  1647.  —324.  Franavan  Mieria  (d.  16811  Two  ladies  at  tea. 
—  ♦152.  Van  Dyeh,  Portrait  of  himself.  — ♦463.  Buhens,  Tourna- 
ment in  front  of  a  fortress  by  sunset ,  a  spirited  sketch.  —  147. 
Van  Dyeft,  Portrait  of  Francois  de  Moncade.  — ♦47.  Adrian  Brouwer 
(d.  1640;  Haarlem),  Interior  of  a  tavern.  —  514.  Teniera,  Temp- 
tation of  St.  .Ainthony.  —  ♦511.  Teniera^  Peter's  Denial ;  among 
the  soldiers  at  the  table  is  the  artist  himself.  —  ♦513.  Teniera^ 
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The  works  of  mercy.  —  138.  Van  JDyek,  Pietli,  a  sketch  for  an 
altar-piece  at  Antwerp.  —  *205.  Meindert  Hobbema  (d.  about 
1670;  Amsterdam),  Forest  landscape. 

**404.  Rembrandt,  Family  of  Tobias  revering  the  departing 
angel,  painted  in  1637;  very  characteristic  of  the  master's  easy 
and  genial  mode  of  rendering  Bible  scenes ,  and-  admirable  for  its 
warm  and  harmonious  colouring  and  its  poetry  of  chiaroscuro.  — 
*376.  Isaac  van  Ottade,  Yehide  in  a  village^street. 

**407.  Rembrandt,  The  Supper  of  Emmaus ,  dated  1648,  from 
the  collection  of  his  friend  the  Burgomaster  Six.  As  in  the  pioture 
of  Tobias,  a  subdued  red  is  here  the  predominating  colour,  and  the 
whole  work  is  pervaded  with  a  warm  and  hazy  glow.   (Vosmaer.) 

*172.  Govaert  FUnck  (d.  1660;  Amsterdam),  Portrait  of  a  girl. 
■—567.  Phil.  Wouwerman  (d.  1668;  Haarlem),  Starting  for  the 
hunt.  —  *375.  Adr.  van  Ostade,  A  drinker.  —  *417.  Rembrandlj 
Portrait  of  a  young  man,  dated  1658.  —  542.  Will,  van  de  Velde 
(d.  1607;  Amsterdam  and  London),  Harbour.  — *123.  Ger.  Dow, 
Woman  selling  spices  behind  a  counter.  —  *197.  Bart,  van  der 
Heist  (1670;  Amsterdam),  Four  direotors  of  a  guild  of  riflemen 
awarding  the  prize  to  the  victor.  -^  125.  Ger.  Dow,  Cook.  —  529. 
Oer.  Terburg,  Ecclesiastical  assembly,  an  excellent  sketch.  — 
*526.  Adr.  van  de  Velde,  Prince  of  Orange  on  the  beach  at  Scheve« 
uingen.  —  126.  Oer.  Dow,  Girl  with  a  cock  at  a  window.  —  569. 
Phil,  Wouwerman,  Stag  hunt.  —  *224.  Pieter  de  Hoogh,  Two  ladies 
and  cavaliers  in  a  room,  with  admirable  rendering  of  sunshine. 

—  19.  Me,  Berehem,  Cattle  wading  through  a  ford,  of  the  master's 
happiest  period.  —  130.  Oer.  Dow,  Portrait  of  himself.  —  *128. 
Oer,  Dow,  The  dentist. 

*Ruben8,  Portrait  of  a  lady  of  the  Boonen  family.  —  394,  395. 
Fr,  Pourbus  the  Younger,  Two  portraits  of  Henri  IV.  of  France. 

—  369.  Adr,  van  Ostade ,  The  painter's  own  family ,  one  of  his 
principal  works.  —  *412.  Rembrandt,  Portrait  of  himself  in  1633. 
->  *425.  Rubena,  Lot's  flight,  dated  1625.  —518.  Tenters,  Tavern 
with  card-players.  —  *472.  Jae.  van  RuUdael,  Landscape.  —  512. 
Tenters,  The  prodigal  son.  —  *414.  Ren^randt,  Portrait  of  himself, 
dated  1637.  —  *458.  Rubens,  Portrait  of  Baron  de  Yicq,  ambassa- 
dor of  the  Netherlands  at  the  French  court.  —  60.  Jon  Brueghel, 
nicknamed  Velvet  Brueghel  (d.  1625;  Antwerp),  Battle  of  Ar- 
bela.  —  136.  Van  Dyck,  Madonna  and  Child  with  SS.  Magda- 
lene, David,  and  John  the  Baptist.  —  *207.  Holbein,  Portrait  of 
William  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
dated  1528.  —  98.  Lucas  Cranaeh,  Venus,  dated  1529.  — -  •206. 
Holbein,  Portrait  of  Nic.  Kratzer  of  Munich ,  astronomer  to  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  dated  1528,  the  finest  Holbein  in  the  Louvre. — 
Without  a  number :  Flemish  School,  Resurrection  of  Christ,  Ascen- 
sion, and  St.  Sebastian.  — 212.  Holbein,  Portrait  of  Sir  Richard 
Softthwell ,  a  replica ,  or  perhaps  a  skilful  copy  of  the  picture  at 
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Florence.  —  Without  a  number :  *QuenUn  Massys  (d.  1565 ;  Ant- 
werp), Christ  imparting  a  blessing. 

We  now  proceed  to  exaniine  the  series  of  large  **Painting8  by 
Ruhens  (Nos.  4B4-457),  beginning  on  the  same  side,  a  little  higher 
up.  Marie  de  M^dicis,  widow  of  Henri  lY.,  for  a  time  regent  for 
her  son  Louis  XIII.,  and  afterwards  exiled,  returned  to  France  in 
1620,  and  resolved  to  embellish  her  Luiiembourg  Palace  with  paint- 
ings on  a  very  extensive  scale.  Rubens ,  to  whom  the  task  was 
entrusted,  came  to  Paris  in  1621 ,  where  he  painted  the  sketches 
(eighteen  of  which  are  now  at  Munich),  after  which  he  returned  to 
Antwerp  and  executed  the  pictures  there  with  the  aid  of  his  pupils. 
In  1625  the  completed  works  were  brought  to  Paris,  where  they 
received  a  few  final  tenches  from  Rubens  himself.  The  scenes  are 
as  follows :  —  434.  The  three  Fates  spin  the  fortunes  of  Marie  de 
M^dicis.  — 435.  Birth  of  Marie  (1575,  at  Florence);  Lucina,  the 
goddess  of  births,  is  present  with  her  torch;  Florentia,  the  goddess 
of  the  city,  holds  the  new-born  infant ;  on  the  right  is  the  river- 
god  of  the  Arno.  —  436.  Her  education,  in  which  Minerva,  Apollo, 
and  Mercury  take  part ;  on  the  right  are  the  Graces.  —  *437.  Amor 
shows  the  princess  the  portrait  of  Henri  IV. ;  above  are  Jupiter 
and  Juno ;  beside  the  King  appears  Qallia.  —  438.  The  nuptials ; 
the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany  acts  as  proxy  for  his  niece's 
husband.  —  439.  The  queen  lands  at  Marseilles.  —  440.  Wedding 
festival  at  Lyons;  Henri  IV.  in  the  character  of  Jupiter,  and  Marie 
de  M^dicis  in  that  of  Juno.  —  441.  Birth  of  Louis  XIII. ;  behind 
the  queen,  is  Fortuna;  the  infant  is  in  the  arms  of  the  genius  of 
Health.  —  442.  .Henri  IV.,  starting  on  his  campaign  against  Ger- 
many (1610),  entrusts  the  queen  with  the  regency.  —  *443.  Coro- 
nation of  the  queen  by  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse  at  St.  Denis ;  the  king 
is  observed  in  a  gallery  above.  —  *444.  Apotheosis  of  Henri  IV. ; 
below  are  Victoria,  in  a  yellow  robe,  and  Bellona  with  a  trophy ;  on 
the  right  is  enthroned  the  mourning  queen  between  Minerva  and 
Wisdom ;  at  her  feet  are  Gallia  and  attendants.  —  *445.  Regency 
of  the  queen  under  the  protection  of  Olympus ;  Mars,  Apollo  (a 
copy  of  the  antique  Belvedere),  and  Minerva  drive  away  the  hostile 
powers ;  Juno  and  Jupiter  cause  the  chariot  of  France  to  be  drawn 
by  gentle  doves.  —  446.  The  queen  in  the  field  during  the  civil 
war;  she  is  crowned  by  Victoria.  —  447.  Treaty  between  France 
(on  the  right)  and  Spain  (left) ;  princesses  of  the  allied  courts  arc 
mutually  destined  to  marry  the  heirs  to  the  two  thrones.  —  *448. 
Prosperity  prevails  during  the  regency ;  the  queen  enthroned  bears 
the  scales  of  justice;  on  the  right  are  Minerva,  Fortuna,  and 
Abundantia;  on  the  left  Qallia  and  Time;  below  are  Envy,  Hatred, 
and  Stupidity.  —  *449.  The  queen  cpmmits  the  rudder  of  the  ship 
of  the  state,  rowed  by  the  virtues ,  to  Louis  XIII.-  on  his  majority. 
—  450.  Flight  of  the  queen  (1619).  —  451.  Mercury  presents 
himself  to  the  queen  as  a  messenger  of  peace.  —  452.  The  queen 
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is  conducted  into  the  temple  of  peace.  —  *453.  Marie  de  M^dicis 
and  Louis  XIII.  in  Olympus ;  below  is  the  dragon  of  rebellion.  — 
*454.  The  god  of  time  b.ings  the  truth  to  light;  above  is  the  king 
giving  his  mother  a  chaplet  of  peace.  (Below  are  the  sketches.)  — 
457.  Portrait  of  the  queen.  — 456.  (a.t  the  beginning  of  the  whole 
series)  Portrait  of  Marie's  mother,  Johanna  of  Austria,  Grand  Du- 
chess of  Tuscany.  —  455.  (^opposite)  Portrait  of  her  father,  Grand 
Duke  Francis. 

V.  Section. 

In  the  centre:  *i^  Hans  Sebald  Beham  (d.  1550;  Nuremberg; 
pupil  of  Diirer),  History  of  David,  dated  1534,  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  Archbishop  of  Mayence. 

VI.  Section.  Netherlandish  Schools. 

On  the  right:  *400.  Paul  Potter j  Cows  pasturing,  very  highly 
finished.  —  430.  Rubens,  Flight  to  Egypt.  —  94.  PhU.  de  Cham- 
paigne,  Portraits  of  the  architects  Mansart  and  Perrault  (in  grisaille), 
dated  1656.  —  490.  Snyders^  The  animals  of  Noah's  ark.  —  *515. 
Teniers,  Rustic  festival.  —  416.  Rembrandt,  Portrait  of  an  old  man, 
dated  163. — *527.  Terburg,  The  music  lesson,  a  charming  work. — 
*413.  Rembrandt,  Portrait  of  himself,  dated  1634.  —  83.  PhU.  de 
Champaigne,  Invalid  daughter  of  the  painter,  a  nun  in  the  convent 
of  Port-Royal  (p.  xxxl),  a  votive  picture  in  memory  of  her  recovery. 

—  103.  Caspar  de  Craeyer  (d.  1669;  Antwerp),  Equestrian  por- 
trait of  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria ,  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands. —  *371.  Adr.  van  Ostade,  Fish-dealers.  —  141.  Van  Dyek, 
Rlualdo  and  Armida  (a  copy?).  —  *555.  Jan  Weenix  (d.  1719; 
Amsterdam),  Dead  game,  one  of  his  principal  works.  —  411.  Rem" 
brandt ,  Venus  and  Amor,  a  portrait  picture ,  of  his  earlier  period. 

—  432.  Rubens,  Triumph  of  Religion.  —  Opposite:  426.  Rubens, 
Elijah  in  the  desert  fed  by  an  angel ,  painted  in  Spain  as  a  pattern 
for  tapestry.  —  168.  Jan  Fictoor  (a  pupil  of  Rembrandt),  Isaac 
blessing  Jacob.  —  169.  Fictoor,  Girl  at  a  window.  —  406.  Rem- 
brandt, St.  Matthew,  dated  1661.  — 257.  Jordaens,  Portrait  of  the 
Dutch  admiral  De  Ruyter.  —  *193.  Jam  Davidsz  de  Heem,  Fruit 
and  plate  on  a  table.  —  296.  Metzu ,  Woman  with  a  pitcher.  — 
297.  Metzu,  Woman  peeling  apples.  —  *146.  Van  Dyck,  Portrait 
of  the  Marquis  d'Aytona ,  the  ^Spanish  commander-in-chief  in  the 
Netherlands.  —  *459.  Rubens,  Portrait  of  Elizabeth  of  France, 
Queen  of  Spain  and  daughter  of  Henri  IV.  —  *460.  Rubens ,  Por- 
trait of  Helena  Fourment,  his  second  wife ,  with  his  two  children, 
strikingly  effective,  though  sketchy.  —  *27.  Berckem,  Italian 
landscape.  —  150.  Fan  Di/cfc,  Portrait  of  Richardot ,  president  of 
the  council  at  Brussels,  with  his  son. 

On  the  left,  beginning  from  the  other  end:  *190.  Frans  Hals 
[d.  1666;  Haarlem),  Portrait  of  Descartes ,  the  celebrated  philo- 
sopher. —  '''292.  Metzu,   Vegetable  market  at  Amscerdam ,  one  of 
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his  chief  works.  —  *554.  Jan  Weenix ,  Dead  hare.  —  Without  a 
number:  *Meindert Hobbemay  Mills.  —  AdS. SnyderSy  Fish-market. 

—  314.  Van  der  Meuleny  Louis  XIV.  stag  hunting,  with  Fontaine- 
bleau  in  the  background.  —  *470.  J.  van  Ruudaely  River  in  a 
wood,  with  figures  by  Bercheniy  an  important  work  of  the  master's 
best  period.  —  *149.  VanDyck,  Portrait  of  a  lady  and  her  daughter. 

—  *106.  A.  Cuyp,  The  ride.  —  171.  Q.  FUncky  Message  to  the 
shepherds.  —  256.  Jordaens ,  Music  after  the  repast.  —  255.  Jor^ 
daenSy  Feast  of  Epiphany.  —  *105.  A.  Cuyp  ,  Two  riders.  —  148. 
Van  Dycky  Portrait  of  a  man  and  a  girl.  —  *104.  A.  Cuyp ,  Cows 
grazing ,  one  of  his  best  works.  —  427.  Rubens  y  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  painted  about  1612. — 304.  Van  der  MeuLmy  View  of  Arras ; 
in  the  foreground  Maria  Theresa  in  a  carriage ,  behind  which  are 
Louis  XIV.  and  his  train  on  horseback.  —  467.  RubenSy  Diogenes 
with  the  lantern  (study).  —  154.  Van  Dycky  Portrait  of  a  man.  — 
*372.  Adr.  van  Osladty  Interior  of  a  cottage,  with  admirable 
chiaroscuro.  —  *541.  Adr.  van  de  VeidCy  Frozen  canal  with  skaters. 

—  418.  Rembrandty  Portrait  of  a  man.  —  537.  Adr.  van  de  VeUUy 
Landscape  with  cattle.  —  428.  Rubens ,  Madonna  and  angels.  — 
*145.  Van  Dyck ,  Portrait  of  Isabella  of  Austria ,  Regent  of  the 
Netherlands,  as  a  Clarissine  nun.  —  *182.  Jan  van  Oayen,  Canal 
with  barges,  dated  1647. 

VII.  Section.  Nethbblandish  Schools. 

On  the  right:  *462.  Rubens y  Rustic  merry-making  (comp. 
p.  114).  — 579.  WynantSy  Outskirts  of  a  forest,  with  cattle  and 
figures  by  Adr.  van  de  Veldey  one  of  the  master's  chief  works.  — 
198,  199.  Van  der  Heist y  Portraits.  —  *464.  Rubens,  Landscape, 
partially  veiled  in  mist,  with  a  bird-snarer  to  the  left  in  the  fore- 
ground. —  ^359,  358.  Caspar  Netscher  (d.  1684;  Uague),  Lesson 
on  the  bass  viol,  and  Singing  lesson.  —  183.  Jan  van  Ooyen,  Town 
on  a  river.  —  243.  Dujardiny  Quack,  with  a  Roman  landscape.  — 
*473.  J.  van  Ruisdael,  Mountain  landscape,  with  a  sunbeam 
shining  through  the  parting  clouds ;  figures  by  Ph.  Wouwerman  : 
poetically  rendered,  and  masterly  in  its  silvery,  greenish-grey 
tone.  —  519.  Tenters  ^  Outside  of  a  tavern.  —  ^144.  Van  Dycky 
Portrait  of  Duke  Charles  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria  (full  face)  and  his 
brother  Rupert,  Duke  of  Cumberland.  —  218,  219.  Honthorst  (d. 
about  1666 ;  Utrecht),  Portraits  of  the  same  persons.  —  Without 
a  number:  Pottery  Grey  horse,  dated  1653.  —  *294.  MetzUy 
Music  lesson. 

To  the  left,  beginning  at  the  other  end :  *137.  Van  Dycky  Ma- 
donna and  donors.  —  *580.  Wynants ,  Landscape  with  figures  by 
Adr.  van  de  VeUe.  —  *408,  *409.  Rembrandt ,  Two  philosophers 
in  profound  meditation,  dated  1633.  —  *500.  Jan  Stecn  (d.  1679; 
Leyden) ,  Roysterers ,  dated  1674 ;  a  most  humorous  and  joyful 
scene ,  full  of  happy  motives.  —  378.  Isaac  van  Ostade ,  Frozen 
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canal.  —  538.  Adr.  van  de  Velde^  Landscape  with  cattle.  —  *471. 
J.  van  Buiadaely  Stormy  sea  on  the  Dutch  coast ;  a  work  of  marvel- 
lous poetry,  most  striking  effect,  and  singularly  masterly  treatment. 
—  431.  Rubens,  Christ  on  the  cross. 

*405.  Rembrandt,  The  good  Samaritan,  dated  1648;  in  the 
foreground  the  inn  with  the  Samaritan  and  the  hostess ;  farther 
back  are  two  men  carrying  the  wounded  Levite ;  evening-light ; 
altogether  less  happy  than  the  master^s  other  works  of  the  same 
kind.  — •  Without  a  number:  *Jan  Vermeer,  usually  known  as 
Van  der  Meer  of  Delft  (17th  cent.) ,  Girl  working.  —  139.  Van 
I>yck,  St.  Sebastian  with  angels. 

We  now  return  to  the  nearest  door,  and  on  the  left  enter  the — 

French  School.  The  works  in  the  flrst  rooms  are  chiefly  of 
historical  interest  (comp.  Introd. ,  p.  xxx).  The  flrst  three  are 
devoted  to  masters  before  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY. 

I.  Room.  Ancient  pictures.  Among  others,  the  Death  of  Christ 
and  several  saints  on  a  golden  ground.  A  series  of  portraits 
(Charles  IX.  of  France,  etc.)  by  Franpoia  Clouet,  sum amed  Janet 
(d.  1572),  and  his  pupils.    Last  Judgment,  by  J.  Cousin  (d.  1589). 

—  II.  Room.  *Twenty-two  pictures  by  ^a<ac^Lc5tie«r(d.  1655). 
illustrating  the  life  of  St.  Bruno,  the  finest  being  No.  546,  Death 
of  the  saint.  —  III.  Room.  Mythological  scenes,  chiefly  hyLeSueur. 

—  IV.  Room.  Fifteen  sea -ports  of  France  by  Joseph  Vemet 
(d.  1789). 

Traversing  a  corridor,  we  next  reach  a  long  hall  chiefly  con- 
taining French  works  of  the  17th  cent.,  many  of  which  deserve 
notice. 

I.  French  GaiiLEby.   On  the  right  — 

65.  Ch.  Le  Brun  (p.  xxxi).  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  — 
*517.  Le  Sueur y  Bearing  of  the  Cross.  — Nicoku  Poussin  (p.  xxxi), 
443.  Triumph  of  Flora;  *421.  The  Philistine*  struck  with  the 
pestilence;  *420.  The  Israelites  gathering  manna  in  the  wil- 
derness; 435.  Rape  of  the  Sabine  women;  *417.  Finding  of 
Moses ;  452.  Landscape ,  with  Orpheus  and  Eusydice.  —  *298.  J. 
Jouvenet  (d.  1717),  Raising  of  Lazarus.  -—  *521.  Lc  Sueur,  Preach- 
ing of  St.  Paul  at  Epheaus.  —  *222,  221.  Claude  Lorrain  (p. 
xxxi),  Uarbour  at  sunset;  Village  festival. — 437.  Poussin,  Rescue 
of  the  young  Pyrrhus.  —  297.  Jouvenet ,  The  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes.  —  224.  Claude  Lorrain,  David  anointed  by  Samuel.  — 
496.  Santerre  (d.  1717),  Susanna  in  the  bath.  —  •422.  Poussin^ 
Judgment  of  Solomon.  —  226.  Claude  Lorrain,  Sea-port.  — 
Poussin,  *415.  Eliezer  and  Rebecca;  450.  Auttimn,  or  the  Grapes 
of  the  Promised  Land;  433.  Vision  of  St.  Paul;  461.  Winter,  or 
the  Deluge.  —  300.  Jouvenet ,  Christ  in  the  hou«e<  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee.  -—  *219,  220,  Claude  Lorrain^  Harbouz^  at  sunrise*;  View 
of  the  Campo  Vaccino  at  Home.  —  476.  Biffaud(A,  1743),  Philip  V. 
of  Spain.  —  *445.  Poussin ,  Shepherds  of  Arcadia  (p.  xxxi).  — 
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*349.  Mignard(d.  1695),  The  Virgin  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  (*la 
Vierge  &  la  grappe').  —  *475.  Rigaud ,  Louis  XIV.  —  416 ,  43*2. 
Pou88in ,  Finding  of  Moses ;  John  baptising  in  the  Jordan.  —  299. 
Jouvenet ,  Christ  driving  the  dealers  out  of  the  Temple.  —  320. 
Largillilre  (d.  1746),  Portrait  of  Lebrsn. 

We  traverse  the  gallery  once  more,  and  enter  a  lofty  saloon  with 
vaulted  ceiling,  called  the  — 

Salon  Denon,  which  contains  four  large  paintkigs  by  Ch.  Le 
Brun:  70.  Crossing  of  the  Granicus,  *71.  Battle  of  Arbela,  73. 
Alexander  and  Porus,  74.  Alexander  entering  Babylon.  Also  five 
mythological  works  by  Boucher  (d.  1770).  The  four  lunettes  of  the 
ceiling  are  adorned  with  paintings  by  Ch.  Miitler  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  art  in  France :  St.  Louis  and  the  Sainte  Chapelle, 
Francis  I.  in  the  studio  of  one  of  his  artists,  Louis  XIV.  beginning 
the  Louvre,  Napoleon  I.  ordering  its  completion. 

On  the  right  is  the  old  8aUe  dea  EtaU  (now  closed),  where  the 
Chambers  used  to  the  formally  opened  by  Napoleon  IE. —  We  next 
enter  the  — 

II.  F&ENCH  Gallery,  containing  works  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  On  the  right  — 

168.  Deaportea  (d.  1743),  Hounds.  —  267.  Oreuze  (p.  xxxiii), 
Study  of  a  girl.  —  *99.  Chardin  (p.  xxxii).  Saying  grace.  —  387. 
Oudry  (d.  1785),  Wolf  hunt.  —  ♦98.  Chardin,  The  industrious 
mother.  —  266.  Oreuze,  Girl.  —  329.  C.  van  Loo  (d.  1765), 
Huntsmen  resting.  — 86.  Mme.  Lebrun  (d.  1842),  Portrait  of  J. 
Vernet,  the  painter  of  sea-pieces. — 28,29.  Fr.  Boucher  (j^.  xxxii). 
Pastoral  scenes.  —  609.  Joseph  Vernet,  Morning  or  the  Take  of 
fishes ,  Midday  or  the  storm.  —  24.  Boucher ,  Diana  leaving  her 
bath.  —264.  Oreuze,  Portrait  of  himself.  —  *262,  ♦261.  Oreuze, 
Return  of  the  Prodigal  son;  The  father's  curse.  —  208.  Fragonard 
(p.  xxxii).  The  priest  Corresus  sacrificing  himself  instead  of  Cal- 
lirrhoe.  —  ♦263.  Oreuze,  The  broken  pitcher,  the  most  popular  of 
the  painter's  works.  —  330.  C.  van  Loo ,  Portrait  of  Maria  Les- 
czinska ,  queen  of  Louis  XV.  —  ^82.  Mme.  Lebrun ,  Portrait  of 
herself  and  daughter.  —  457.  Prudhon  (p.  xxxiii),  Crucifixion.  — 
♦260  Oreuze,  The  marriage  contract,  the  artist's  masterpiece.  — 
276.  (?roa(p.  xxxiii),  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  visiting  the  tombs  in 
the  church  of  St.  Denis.  — 154.  David  Qp.  xxxiii),  Paris  and  Helen. 
—  281.  Ouerin  (p.  xxxiii),  iEneas  and  Dido.  —  499.  Sigalon,  The 
courtesan. — ♦494,  ♦493.  LSopold  Robert  (^.  xxxvii),  Return  from 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  Madonna  dell'  Arco  at  Naples ;  Reapers  in 
the  Pontine  marshes.  —  498.  Sigalon ,  Vision  of  St.  Jerome.  — 
♦235,  237.  Fr.  04rard  (p.  xxxiii),  Entry  of  Henri  IV.  into  Paris ; 
Daphnis  and  Chloe.  —  634.  Vien  (d.  1809),  St.  Germain  and  St. 
Vincent.  —  160.  David,  Unfinished  portrait  of  Madame  Rtfcamier, 
the  famous  beauty.  —  321.  Lethihre  (d.  1832),  Brutus  condemning 
his  sons  to  death.  —  150,  151.  David,  Oath  of  the  Horatii;    The 
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lictois  bringing  Brutus  the  corpses  of  his  sons.  —  Angelica  Kmiff- 
mann  (d.  1807),  Portrait  of  Baroness  Kriidener  and  her  daughter. 
—  577.  Toequi  (d.  1772),  Portrait  of  Maria  Lesczinska.  —  *649. 
Waiieau^  Embarkation  for  the  island  of  love.  —  506.  P.  Subleyraa 
(d.  1749),  Martyrdom  of  St.  Hippolyte.  —  28.  Boucher^  Venns 
ordering  arms  for  iGneas.  —  Also  a  large  number  of  animal  sub- 
jects  by  Oudry  and  Desportes. 

The  door  at  the  end  of  the  second  French  Gallery  leads  to  the 
Grand  Staircase  (p.  99).  On  the  right  is  an  entrance  to  t'he  Ga- 
lerie des  Sept  Metres  (p.  120).  —  We  turn  to  the  left  and  descend 
the  stairs  to  the  first  broad  landing ,  and  then  ascend  a  few  steps 
(^comp.  Plan,  p.  116)  to  the 

Salle  Sonde,  a  kind  of  vestibule.  On  the  floor  a  fine  mosaic. 
In  the  centre  a  handsome  vase  in  white  marble.  The  fine  wrought- 
iron  door  of  the  time  of  Henri  11.  on  the  right  leads  to  the  — 

*€Werie  d'Apollon.  This  saloon ,  which  is  about  70  yds.  in 
length,  was  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  burned  down 
in  1661 ,  and  rebuilt  under  Louis  XIV.  from  designs  of  Charles  le 
Brun  (d.  1690),  who  left  the  decoration  unfinished.  It  was  then 
entirely  neglected  for  a  century  and  a  half,  but  was  at  length  com- 
pleted in  1848-51 .  It  is  the  most  beautiful  hall  in  the  Louvre,  and 
is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  ceiling-painting  by  i>«2acfOtx  (d.  1863),  representing  'Apol- 
lo's Victory  over  the  Python'. 

The  vaulting  above  the  entrance  is  adorned  with  a  'Triumph  of 
the  Earth'  by  Ouichard,  after  Le  Brun.  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with 
five  large  paintings  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  day.  Four  others 
around  those  in  the  centre  represent  the  seasons ,  and  in  twelve 
raised  medallions  are  the  months.  The  principal  scenes,  begyining 
at  the  opposite  end,  next  to  the  Seine,  are :  Night,  or  Diana,  by  Le 
Brun  y'  Evening,  or  Morpheus,  also  by  Le  Brun ;  the  Apollo  by  De- 
lacroix, already  mentioned ;  Castor,  or  the  Morning  Star,  by  Eenou  ; 
and  Aurora,  by  Muller,  after  Le  Brun.  On  the  vaulting  of  the  win- 
dow is  the  'Triumph  of  the  Waters' ,  by  Le  Brun.  Charles  IX . 
was  formerly  supposed  to  have  fired  on  the  people  on  the  Night 
of  St.  Bartholomew  from  the  window  of  this  hall  (comp.  p.  91). 
The  panels  of  the  walls  are  adorned  with  *Portraits  of  twenty-eight 
celebrated  French  artists  of  the  periods  of  Louis  XIV.,  Napoleon, 
and  others,  in  Gobelins  tapestry  (p.  248). 

By  the  door  is  an  interesting  table  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
In  the  centre  are  three  glass  cases  containing  valuable  objects  of  art: 
vases,  reliquaries  from  the  chapel  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
of  the  time  of  Henri  IIL  (1578),  statuettes  of  rock-crystal,  and 
enamels.  —  Then  vases  and  cups  of  crystal  and  precious  stones ; 
antique  vases  of  sardonyx,  with- mounting  of  the  16th  cent. ;  a  boat 
in  lapis  lazuli,  with  mounting  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. ;  a  vase 
of  jasper,  with  mounting  of  the  16th  cent. ,  ascribed  to  Benvenuto 
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Cellini.  —  A  beautiful  casket  of  the  queen  of  Louis  XIII. ;  the 
crown  of  Louis  XV.  (with  imitation  jewels) ;  the  so-called  crown 
of  Charlemagne,  worn  by  Napoleon  I.  at  his  coronation  (modern 
workmanship);  two  equestrian  statuettes  in  enamelled  silver  and 
basalt. 

On  the  side  opposite  the  entrance  (the  side  next  the  Seine),  in 
a  glass  cftse  on  the  right,  is  a  suit  of  armour  of  Henri  II.  —  In  the 
glass  case  on  the  left :  Regalia  of  the  French  kings ,  including  the 
so-called  sword  and  sceptre  of  Charlemagne;  the  ^Main  de  Justice'; 
golden  spurs;  the  clasp  of  the  cloak  and  the  signet-ring  of  Louis 
the  Saint;  helmet  and  shield  of  Charles  IX.  (1560-74),  both  gilded 
and  enamelled;  a  shield  of  Henri II. ;  a  reliquary  of  the  16th  cent. ; 
the  Madonna  and  Child.  —  Opposite  the  window  is  a  map  of  France 
of  1684,  on  marble. 

Opposite  the  windows  are  tapestry,  interesting  furniture  of  the 
17th  cent.,  and  glass  cases  with  valuable  products  of  the  minor  arts. 

I.  Fayence.  —  II.  *Ewer  and  basin  in  gilded  bronze ,  with  re- 
liefs and  chasing,  representing  episodes  from  the  capture  of  Tunis 
by  Charles  V.  (1535).  —  III.  Enamels.  Like  majolica-painting  in 
Italy,  the  enameller's  art  was  practised  in  France  at  a  very  early 
period.  Its  culminating  period  was  coseval  with  that  of  the  School 
of  Fontainebleau  (p.  93;  second  half  of  the  16th  cent.),  and  Li- 
moges was  its  head-quarters  (comp.  p.  238).  —  IV.  Silver  gilt  ba- 
sin ,  adorned  with  Intaglio  figures,,  of  the  16th  cent.  —  V.  Por- 
celain and  enamels. 

We  now  return  to  inspect  the  glass  cases  by  the  windows. 

I.  *Binding  of  a  book,  silver  gilt,  adorned  with  intaglio  figures 
and  jewels,  executed  in  the  12th  cent.  —  II.  Enamels  and  croziers. 
—  III.  Enamels.  —  IV.  Ornaments  from  the  Sauvageot  collection ; 
*ba8in,  silver  gilt  and  enamelled,  adorned  in  the  centre  with  a  large 
cameo  representing  Ferdinand  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany  (d.  1659), 
and  on  the  margin  with  three  concentric  rows  of  cameos,  48  in 
number,  representing  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  from  Rudolph 
of  Hapsburg  downwards,  with  their  armorial  bearings.  — V.  Enamels ; 
portraits  of  Francois  de  Lorraine,  by  Limosin  (1557);  Francis  II. 
of  France ,  by  the  same  master ;  Catherine  de  M^diois ;  Fran^oise 
d'OrWans,  Princess  of  Cond^.  —  VI.  Breviary  of  Catherine  de  M^- 
dicis ;  caTidlestick  and  mirror  of  Marie  de  M^dicis ,  with  cameos ; 
numerous  trinkets  and  cameos  from  the  Sauvageot  collection.  — 
VII.  Porcelain,  cameos,  enamels,  etc. 

The  door  on  the  right  at  the  end  of  this  gallery  leads  to  the 
Salon  Carr^.  —  We  return  to  the  Salle  Ronde,  and  turn  to  the  rooms 
of  the  Old  Louvre  on  the  right,  first  entering  the  — 

Salle  deB  Bijoux ,  where  precious  ornaments  and  trinkets ,  an- 
cient, mediaBval,  and  Renaissance,  are  exhibited. 

Central  Case.  Odd  crowns;  gilded  iron  helmet  with  enamel  orna- 
mentation (foupd  in  the  Seine  near  Bouen);  Etruscan   helmet;    golden 
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buiver.  Above  are  necklaces  of  gold,  silver,  enamel,  and  hard  stone, 
some  with  artistic  pendents^  '^head  of  Bacchus  with  the  horns  and  ears 
of  a  bull;  amulets;  buckles-,  hair-pins  of  the  precious  and  other  metals; 
crosses.  —  Wall  Case.  Silver  objects,  ^Hercules,  *Cere8  with  movable 
arms ;  rings  of  Greek  and  Roman  workmanship.  —  Side  next  the  Seine. 
First  Window  Case.  Gold  and  bronze  buckles,  with  reliefs;  necklaces  of 
stone  and  gold;  rings,  earrings,  bracelets.  —  Second  Window  Case.  Silver- 
plate  found  in  Notre  Dame  d'Alen^on  near  Brissac  (1836).  —  Third  Win- 
dow Case.  Scarabeei,  engraved  stones,  cameos,  iron  and  gold  rings,  and  a 
small  figure  of  *Cybele  in  glass.  —  Side  next  the  court.  Window  Case. 
Buckles ;  gold  and  bronze  bracelets ;  earrings  (of  ancient  Greek  work- 
manship, from  Megara ;  two  gold  signet  rings  (one  with  a  head  of  one  of 
the  Ptolemies). 

The  decorative  paintings  in  this  saloon  are  by  Mauzaisae.  That 
on  the  celling  represents  Time  pointing  to  the  ruins  he  has  occa- 
sioned, and  to  the  master-pieces  of  art  which  he  reveals.  —  Pro- 
ceeding in  a  straight  direction,  we  next  enter  the  — 

Salle  des  Sept  Ohemin^eSi  containing  a  number  of  the  finest 
French  pictures  in  David's  classical  style. 

Beginning  on  the  left:  *149.  David,  The  Sabine  women  inter- 
posing between  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines;  above  it,  *148.  Da- 
vid, Leonldas  at  Thermopylae.  —  250,  251.  Oirodet-Trioaon,  The 
Flood;  Endymion.  —  •275.  Oroa,  Napoleon  after  the  Battle  of 
Eylau.  —  ♦iSO.  Ptudhon ,  Crime  pursued  by  justice  and  divine 
vengeance.  — 84.  Mme.  LcBrun,  Portrait  of  Paisiello ,  the  com- 
poser (d.  1816).  —  277.  Ouerin,  Roman  returning  from  exile.  ■ — 
189.  Drouaia,  Marlus  at  MlnturnsB.  —  243.  Oericault,  Officer  of 
chasseurs-^-cheval  charging.  —  83.  Mme,  Vigie  Lt  Brun,  Portrait 
of  the  artist  and  her  daughter.  —  159.  David,  Portrait  of  Pope 
Pius  VII.,  painted  in  1805.  —  •242.  OMeauU,  Wreck  of  the  Me- 
dusa. —  *244.  Qiricault,  Cuirassier.  —  466.  J.  B.  RegnauU, 
AohlUes  and  the  centaur  Chiron.  —  192.  David,  Belisarlus.  — 
279,  282.  (opposite  to  each  other)  Ouerin,  Agamemnon  and  Cly- 
temnestra.  —  ^236.  Qirard,  Cupid  and  Psyche.  —  252.  Qirodtt- 
Trioaon,  Atala's  burial,  from  Chateaubriand.  —  *274.  Qroa,  Bona- 
parte in  the  plague  hospital  at  Jaffa.  —  256.  Oranet,  Lower  church 
of  S.  Francesco  at  Assisi.  —  258.  Prudhon,  Assumption.  —  240, 
Qirard,  Portrait  of  Isabey,  the  painter.  —  280.  Quirin,  Andromache 
and  Pyrrhus. 

Passing  through  the  door  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  (or  to  the 
right  if  we  face  the  entrance),  we  reach  the  Salle  Henri  n.,  con- 
taining several  other  large  pictures  by  Prudhon,  Boucher,  Coypel 
(d.  1752),  Van  Dael  (d.  1840),  and  Van  Loo  (d.  1670),  beyond 
which  Is  the  — 

Colleetion  La  Case.  This  collection,  which  was  presented  to 
the  museum  in  1869,  and  remains  distinct  from  the  others  by  desire 
f  the  donor ,  forms  in  several  respects  a  valuable  complement  to 
ohe  Louvre  galleries.  It  comprises  several  French  paintings  of  the 
tococo  period  and  Dutch  masters  not  otherwise  represented.  — 
rBeglnnlng  on  the  right:  —  ^122.  JanSUen,  The  repast.  —  83,82. 
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Adr.  van  Ostade ,  The  reader ,  The  drinker.  —  •32.  Ribera,  The 
bandy-legged  man,  dated  1642.  —  51.  Phil,  de  Champaignej  Por- 
trait. —  70.  Hondekoeter  (d.  1695 ;  a  celebrated  poultry-painter  of 
Amsterdam),  The  white  turkey.  —  ♦96.  Rembrandtj  Woman  after 
the  bath.  —  •85.  Adr.  van  Ostade^  Reading  the  newspaper.  —  84. 
Adr.  van  Ostade^  Man  reading.  —  90.  Isa/ie  van  Oatade ,  Rnstio 
scene.  —  37.  Velaaquez,  The  infanta  Maria  Theresa.  — 100.  Rubens, 
Marie  de  Mifdiois  in  the  character  of  Gallia.  —  •97.  Rembrandty 
Portrait  of  a  man,  dated  1687.  —  177,   179,  176,  184.  Chardin 


^ 


d.  1779;  Paris),  Still  life.  —  ♦eS.  Frans  HaU,  Girrs  head.  — 
41.  Rigaud  (d.  1743),  Portrait  of  Cardinal  de  Polignac.  —  63.  Jan 
van  Ooyen,  Bridge  over  a  river.  —  ^45.  Adr.  Brouwer,  Smoker,  — 
88.  U.  van  Ostade,  Rustic  concert. 

Right  wall,  beginning  at  the  same  end  as  before:  —  *104. 
Rubens ,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin ,  a  sketch  for  the  ceiling  of  the 
Jesuits'  church  at  Antwerp.  —  78.  Nic.  Maes,  Grace.  —  91.  Is. 
van  Ostade,  Winter  landscape.  —  230.   Nattier  (d.  1766;  Paris), 
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Portrait  of  Mile,  de  Lambesc ,  in  the  character  of  Minerva ,  with 
the  young  Count  deBrionne.  —  131.  Teniers^  The  smoker.  —  124. 
Tenters,  Rustic  festival.  —  ♦^^U.  Largillilre  {di.  1746;  Paris),  Por- 
trait of  the  painter  and  his  wife.  — 265.  Watteau  (d.  1721),  Judg- 
ment of  Paris.  —  43.  Adr.  Brouwer,  The  writer.  —  *47.  J.  Brueghel 
('Velvet  Brueghel'),  The  hridge  of  Talavera.  —  ♦66.  Fr.  HaU,  Por- 
trait of  a  lady.  —  •260.  Watteau,  Gilles  (p.  xxxii).  —193.  Frago- 
nar<2  (d.  1806;  Paris),  Pastoral  scene.  —  97.  Rembrandt,  Woman 
bathing.  — 102,  107.  Euhens,  Melchisedech  and  Abraham,  Abra- 
ham's sacrifice ,  sketches  for  the  ceiling  painting  of  the  Jesuits^ 
church  at  Antwerp.  —  206.  Greuze  (d.  1805),  Girl's  head.  —  127. 
Teniers,  Peasant  playing  the  violin,  in  grisaille. 

The  exit  leads  to  the  staircase  of  the  Pavilion  de  THorloge  or 
Pavilion  Sully,  one  flight  descending  to  an  egress  from  the  building, 
while  another  ascends  to  the  second  floor  (Salle  des  Boites ,  Salle 
de  Lesseps,  etc. ;  see  p.  147).  The  egress  to  which  the  descending 
flight  leads  is  generally  closed ,  and  the  ascending  flight  is  not 
accessible  till  1  o'clock.  Passing  the  first  flight  of  steps,  we  reach, 
on  the  left,  the  — 

•  Saloon  of  tho  Ancient  Bronxes,  formerly  the  chapel  of  the  pal- 
ace ,  containing  a  valuable  collection  of  implements,  weapons,  sta- 
tuettes, etc.  In  the  centre-cabinet  are  preserved  ornaments  in 
gold  and  silver,  mirrors,  buckles,  keys,  seals,  bracelets;  also  a 
gilded  helmet  found  at  Amfreville  in  the  D^partement  de  I'Eure, 
in  1861.  By  the  window  a  gilded  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  over 
life-size ;  on  the  left  an  archaic  Apollo ,  seats ,  candelabra ,  busts, 
and  statuettes.  In  the  cabinet  on  the  right  several  toilet  caskets 
with  engraving,  found  at  Palestrina  near  Rome,  vases,  lamps;  etc.  In 
the  cabinets  by  the  wall  are  statuettes ;  to  the  left  a  beautiful  se- 
lection of  Roman  helmets,  shields,  swords,  lances,  and  other  weapons. 
Leaving  the  Bronzes,  we  next  reach,  on  the  left,  the  — 
Collection  of  Drawings  (Musie  des  JDessins'),  rivalling  the  great 
Florentine  collection  in  the  Uffizi,  and  numbering  35,500  in  all, 
among  which  are  18,200  by  Italian  masters,  87  by  Spanish,  800  by 
German,  3150  by  Flemish  andBrabant,  1070  by  Dutch,  and  11,800 
by  French.     Many  of  these  drawings  are  exhibited  under  glass. 

The  price  of  each  of  the  two  volumes  of  the  catalogue  is  3  fr. 

I.  Room.  Old  Italian  masters:  Mantegna^  Lorenzo  di  Credit  etc.  — 
Ceiling  by  Blondel:   France  victorious  at  Bouvines. 

II.  Room.  Italian.  Drawings  hy  the  moat  celebrated  masters:  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo^  Raphael^  Titian,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto; 
some  by  Leonardo  particularly  well  executed.  —  Ceiling -painting  by 
Blondel:  France  receiving  the  'Charte''  from  Louis  XVIII. 

III.  Room.  Italian.  Drawings,  two  of  them  in  chalks,  by  Correggio. 
—  Ceiling-painting  by  Drolling:  Law  descends  to  earth. 

IV.  Room.  Bolognese  School.  —  Ceiling-painting  by  Mauzaiise :  Divine 
Wisdom  giving  laws  to  Kings  and  Lawgivers. 

V.  Room.  Netherlandish  and  German:  DUrer^  Holbein^  Ruben*,  Rem- 
brandt^ Tenierty  etc.  On  the  wall  to  the  left,  "565.  Battle  of  knights,  by 
Rubens  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  (A  door  in  the  corner  to  the  left  is  that 
)f  a  staircase  ascending  to  the  Ifus^e  de  Harine.) 
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VI.  Room  (corridor).  Chalk  drawingfl,  chiefly  portraita,  by  Vivien ^ 
Mine.  Qujard^  etc. 

VII.  Room.     Claude  Lorrain^  N.  Poussin^  E.  Le  Sueur. 

VIII.  Room.     E.  Le  Sueur,   Designs  of  the  *Life  of  St.  Bnino'  (p.  132). 

IX.  Room.    French  School.     Charles  Le  Brtm. 

X.  Boom.    Modern  French  School.    Antoine  Watteau. 

XI.  Room.  Modern  French  School.  A  large  unfinished  oil-painting 
by  David  (d.  1826)  preserved  here  represents  the  revolutionary  meeting  at 
the  Jeu  de  Paume  (p.  279).  One  of  the  four  finished  heads  is  that  of  Mi- 
rabean.  The  nude  figures  show  the  care  which  the  master  used  to  bestow 
on  anatomical  proportions. 

XII.  Room.     Crayons,  miniatures,  etc. 

XIII.  Room.    Drawings  of  the  early  French  School. 

XIV.  Room.    Crayons,  chiefly  portraits,  by  Perronceau^    Chardin^  etc. 
A  supplementary  saloon  containing  drawings  (Salle  des  Boffes)  on  the 

second  floor  is  open  on  Saturdays  only,  after  1  o'clock. 

Adjoining  the  Collection  of  Drawings  is  the  *Collectioii  of 
Smaller  MedisBval  and  BenaiBsance  Antiquities  (Musee  du  Moy en- 
Age  et  de  la  Renaissance^  which  may  also  be  reached  by  a  staircase 
ascen<1ing  direct  from  the  egress  of  the  Assyrian  Museum  (comp. 
p.  98). 

I.  Room.  Ivory  carving  of  the  15th-17thcent.,  some  of  it  very 
valuable.  Opposite  the  window  is  an  *  Altar  Piece  from  Poissy, 
about  7  ft.  in  height,  executed  at  the  end  of  the  14th  cent. :  inthe 
centre  is  the  history  of  Christ,  on  the  left  that  of  John  the  Baptist, 
on  the  right  that  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  in  71  different  reliefs ; 
below  are  the  Apostles. 

II.  Room,  or  Sallr  SAtnrAOBOT.  Collection  of  miniatures, 
carved  wood ,  and  mediaeval  vases  and  pottery  bequeathed  to  the 
Louvre  by  M.  Sauvageot.  Between  the  windows ,  a  life-size  por- 
trait of  Henri  11.  On  the  walls ,  reliefs  in  terracotta  of  Italian 
workmanship,  14th  century.  In  the  glass  cases ,  German  wood- 
carving,  16th  cent. ;  carved  combs;  medallions  in  coloured  wax, 
16th  cent. ;  miniature  portraits,  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

III.  Room.  Olass  and  Porcelain^  French,  Italian,  and  German, 
15th-17th  centuries.  On  the  wall  opposite  the  window  is  a  Olass 
Mosaic,  representing  the  lion  of  Venice ,  executed  by  Antonio  Fa- 
solo  in  the  manufactory  of  Murano  in  the  16th  cent. 

IV.  Room.  Metal  and  Bronze  Articles  of  the  14th-16th  cent., 
such  as  knives,  locks,  and  embossed  plates.  Two  interesting 
*Bronze  Reliefs,  opposite  to  each  other,  one  by  each  wall,  are  from 
originals  executed  in  marble  in  1552  by  Pierre  Bontemps  for  the 
tomb  of  Francis  I.  at  St.  Denis.  Opposite  the  window  is  a  beautiful 
Enamel  Picture  from  the  manufactory  of  Limoges  (p.  238),  repre- 
senting the  history  of  the  Passion. 

V.  Room.  French  Porcelain,  including  the  famous  work  of 
Bernard  dePalissy  (d.  1589),  which  chiefly  consists  of  dishes  adorn- 
ed with  snakes,  frogs,  lizards,  fish,  and  plants  moulded  from  na- 
ture. The  finest  French  pottery  of  that  period  is  known  as  'Faiences 
Henri  II.'  —  The  art  of  burning  earthenware  adorned  with  enamel 
paintings  and  glazing  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Arabs, 
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who  brought  it  to  Spain.  In  the  15th  cent,  it  was  carried  from 
Majorca  ('Majolica')  to  Italy,  where  it  was  probably  first  practised 
at  Faenza,  whence  the  word  'fayence'. 

VI.  Room.  HispanO' Moorish  and  Itcdian  Fayenee.  Italian  ma- 
jolica painting  attained  its  zenith  in  the  reign  of  Duke  Guido- 
baldo  II.  of  Urbino  (1538-74j,  who  took  a  special  interest  in  this 
branch  of  art.  The  chief  mannfactories  were  at  Urbino,  Pesaro, 
and  Gubbio.  The  designs  were  frequently  drawn  by  Raphael  and 
his  school,  and  widely  circulated  in  the  form  of  engravings. 

VII.  Room.  Italian  and  Nevera  Fayenee,  Nevers  being  the 
place  where  the  Italian  work  was  first  imitated  in  France.  —  The 
two  last  rooms  also  contain  some  interesting  old  furniture. 

The  small  VIII.  Room  contains  painted  terracotta  reliefs  by 
Luca  delta  Robhia  and  his  school,  Florence,  l&th  century. 
From  this  room  a  staircase  ascends  to  the  2nd  floor. 


We  have  still  to  visit  the  Mus^e  Gampana  and  the  Collection 
Lenoir,  which  occupy  the  8.  and  half  of  the  W.  wing  of  the  first 
floor  of  the  Old  Louvre.  (The  saloons  of  the  smaller  Egyptian 
antiquities  adjoining  the  Mus^e  Gampana  have  already  been  de- 
scribed; see  p.  96.) 

The  MuB^e  Gampana,  consisting  of  the  valuable  Gampana  col- 
lection purchased  frooi  the  papal  government  in  1862,  and  subse- 
quently much  extended  by  new  purchases  and  the  yield  of  exca- 
vations (such  as  those  of  M.  E.  Renan  in  Syria),  affords,  in  connection 
with  the  Mus^e  des  Antiquites  Grecques  (p.  142)  and  the  above 
mentioned  RenaisaaiMe  museum,  a  pretty  complete  survey  of  the 
whole  progress  of  the  potter's  art  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
the  present  day.  —  The  usual  entrance  is  from  the  Salle  des  Sept 
Ghemin^es  (p.  136;  comp.  ground-plan,  p.  137). 

I.  Room.  Asiatic  Pottery,  To  the  right  of  the  entrance:  Baby- 
lonian statuettes,  brioks,  etc.  —  Beginning  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance:  Glass-cases  containing  Phcsnioian  figures,  vases,  and 
lamps ;  Gyprian  figures  of  animals,  some  of  them  hideously  distort- 
ed ;  Sardinian  pottery,  also  of  PhoBnician  origin ;  gold  trinkets.  — 
Geiliug  painting  by  AIcmx:  Poussin  being  presented  to  Louis  XIII. 

II.  Room.  Pottery  from  Magna  Oraeeia  (Lower  Italy):  roof 
decorations  with  reliefs  from  the  myths  of  Hercules  and.  Perseus ; 
statuettes ;  masks ;  vases,  the  largest  of  which,  adorned  with  reliefs, 
is  in  the  centre.  —  Gelling  painting  by  Steuben:  Battle  of  Ivry, 
with  Henri  IV.  as  a  magnanimous  victor. 

III.  Room.  Etruscan  Vases,  from  the  rudest  to  the  more  highly 
finished,  black,  with  designs  or  reliefs.  — Gelling  painting  by  Eug. 
Deveria :  Louis  XIV.  inspecting  Puget's  marble  group  of  the  Milo 
of  Groton  (p.  110). 

IV.  Room.      Etruscan   Department  continued:   Sarcophagi  in 
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tevraootta,  chiefly  from  Cervetri,  the  ancient  Etinsean  G»re ;  that 
in  the  centre  -was  formerly  known  as  the*TombeauLydien.  Reliefs 
iu  terracotta.  By  the  flist  window  a  relief  in  ivory.  —  Ceiling 
painting  by  Fragonard:  Francis  I.  receiving  pictures  and  statues 
brought  by  Primatiooio  from  Italy. 

The  masks  in  the  adjoining  passages  are  mostly  roof  ornaments. 

V.  Room.    Va$€8  of  Corinthian  Origin,  some  of  them  from  the 

Greek  islands,  others  found  at  Cervetri,  to  which  as  well  as  to 

other  parts  of  Italy  they  were  largely  imported  from  Greece  at  an 

early  period.  —  Ceiling  painting  by  Heim :    The  Renaissance  in 

France. 

^There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  Oreek  vases  from  those 
manufactured  in  Etruria,  which  are  inferior  in  form  and  wurkmanship, 
and  display  designs  of  a  different  style.  Among  the  Oreek  Vases  them- 
selves there  are  also  many  differences.  The  earlier  are  those  with  black 
figures  on  a  red  ground,  the  later  those  with  red  figures  on  a  black  ground. 
They  have  of  course  no  pretension  to  rank  as  works  of  art,  being  mere 
manufactures.  And  yet  these  vase  painters  have  depicted  mythological 
and  everyday  scenes  with  such  spirit  and  poetry,  and  produced  such  pleas- 
ing scenes  with  the  humble  means  at  their  disposal.,  that  their  vase^ 
(though  sometimes  despised  by  the  ignorant)  bear  striking  testimony  to 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Attic  handicrafts,  and  thus  afford  us  an 
idea  of  the  great  Athenian  works  of  art  which  these  simple  artificers 
must  have  had  before  their  eyes.'  KekuU. 

Traversing  another  short  passage,  we  next  enter  the  — 

VI.  Room.  Older  Greek  Vases.  In  the  oentre,  -wases  with  the 
name  of  Nikosthenes.  We  also  observe  black  vases  with  white 
figures.  The  scenes  represented  are  chiefly  from  the  myths  of  Her- 
cules and  Theseus,  some  of  them  having  explanatory  insoripdons. 
In  the  glass  case  by  the  first  window  (by  the  entsanee)  a  *yitse  by 
Nikosthenes,  with  a  representation  of  Ulysses  sailing  past  the 
Sirens.  — >  Ceiling  painting  by  Fragonard :  Francis  I.  knighted  by 
Bayard. 

Yll.  Room.  LiMier  Clreek  Vcues^  many  of  which  bear  the  name 
of  the  maker.  The  most  valuable  is  in  the  glass-case  to  the  left  of 
the  egress :  Theseus  borne  by  Triton  to  the  abode  of  Amphitrite, 
bearing  the  name  of  Evphrofnios)  as  the  maker.  Glass-case  in  the 
centre:  Amphora  by  Andokidett;  two  large  vases  with  the  battle 
of  Hercules  and  Antaus,  and  Apollo  and  the  giant  Tityus  who  tries 
to  carry  off  Latona.  By  the  window  are  beautiful  Greek  drinking^ 
vessels.  —  Ceiling  painting  by  SelmeU:  Charlemagne  and  Alcuin, 
the  founder  of  the  university  of  Paris. 

VIII.  Room.  Qreek  Goblets  (Rhyta)  in  the  form  of  bonis,  with 
heads  and  other  ornaments.  By  the  walls :  pottery  from  Arezzo, 
the  ancient  Arretium,  with  red  and  green  varnish.  Greek  vases  of 
the  period  of  decline,  some  of  those  in  the  window-oases  being 
very  highly  finished.  —  Ceiling  painting  by  Drolling:  Louis  XII. 
hailed  as  father  of  the  peoplo  by  the  estates  at  Tours. 

IX.  Room.  Mural  Paintings  from  Herculaneum  ^md  Pompeii, 
On  the  posterior  wall,  the  'Muses,  from  Herculaneum.    On  the  left 
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wall,  thiough  which  a  door  leads  to  the  Egyptian  museum,  a  *Fa- 
mily  of  twelve  persons,  with  their  names  attached.  The  glass- 
cases  contain  ancient  glass  from  Pompeii.  —  Ceiling  painting  by 
Lion  Cogniet:  Bonaparte  in  Egypt. 

The  Collection  of  Chreek  Antiquitl«8  (Music  des  Antiquitts 
Qrecquesjj  formerly  the  Music  Charles  iC.,  forms  a  supplement  to 
the  collection  just  described.  Entrance  from  the  Y .  Room  (Corin- 
thian Vases,  p.  141)  and  the  Salle  des  Colonnes  of  the  Egyptian 
Museum  (p.  98j.   Adjoining  the  latter  on  the  left  is  the  — 

I.  liooM.  Vases  with  black  and  violet  painting,  including 
several  Panathensean  amphorffi.  In  the  central  glass  case :  pottery 
from  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  brought  by  Langlois. —  Ceiling  painting 
by  Picoi :  Cybele  saving  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  from  total  de- 
struction. 

II.  Room.  In  the  wall  cabinets:  Greek  pottery  from  recent 
excavations  at  Tanagra  in  Bceotia.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the 
chimney-piece  a  beautiful  Athenian  'lekythus'  (ointment  vase). 
Fragments  of  Greek  marbles,  including  a  fine  Medusa  ,head  to  the 
left  of  the  entrance.  The  round  central  case  contains  pottery  from 
the  necropolis  of  Athens  and  from  Libya  (the  Roman  province  of 
Cyrenaica) ;  upon  it  is  placed  a  ^Vase  with  the  contest  of  the  gods 
with  the  giants.  —  Ceiling  painting  by  Mcynier:  The  Nymphs  of 
Parthenope  (Naples)  arriving  at  the  Seine. 

III.  Room.  Vases  with  red  figures  of  a  late  period.  In  the 
window  cases:  *Roman  lamps,  cameos,  and  aevei&i phaUrac,  the 
distinctive  breast  ornament  of  the  Roman  warriors.  —  Ceiling 
painting  by  Hcim :  Jupiter  delivering  to  Vulcan  the  fire  for  the 
destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

IV.  Room.  Etruscan  and  Greek  pottery.  In  the  central  case  : 
*Ivory  carving,  antique  and  medieval  glass  from  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
etc.  —  Ceiling  painting  after  Ingres:  Apotheosis  of  Homer. 

Under  the  empire  the  E.  wing  of  the  Old  Louvre  contained  the 
so-called  Music  des  Souvcrains,  consisting  of  reminiscences  of 
French  and  other  sovereigns,  and  particularly  of  Napoleon  I.,  which, 
however,  was  at  once  suppressed  by  the  Republican  government.  To 
that  period  still  belongs  the  Collection  Lenoir^  bequeathed  to  the 
Museum  by  M.  Lenoir,  the  former  proprietor  of  theCaf^  Foy  (p.  89). 
—  This  suite  of  rooms  is  reached  by  a  staircase  ascending  from  the 
Salle  Henri  IV.  (Egyptian  Antiquities,  ground-floor;  p.  96). 

I.  HooH,  or  Vestibule.  Portrait  of  Louis  XIII.  and  his  queen  Anne 
of  Austria,  by  PMl.  de  Champaigne;  three  large  vases  of  Sfevres  porcelain. 

II.  Room,  with  alcoves,  in  which  Henri  IV.  breathed  his  last.  Por- 
traits of  Henri  IV.  and  his  second  wife  Marie  de  Medicis.  The  wood- 
carving  is  from  the  rooms  of  Henri  II.  in  the  Louvre,  and  was  restored 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  stained  glass  is  Swiss  and  French,  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

III.  Room.  Portrait  of  Henri  II.  \  silk  tapestry  of  the  16th  cent.,  with 
scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Judges^  tine  wood-carving j  a  statue  of 
Peace  or  Abundance  in  massive  silver,  by  Chaudet  (p.  110),  presented  by 
the  city  of  Paris  to  Napoleon  I.   This  apartment  was  formerly  the  chapel 
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of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    German,   Swiss,  and  French    stained 
glass,  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

IV.  Room.  Statue  of  Henri  IV.,  when  a  child,  in  silver,  by  F.  J. 
Bosio  (d.  1845).  —  By  one  of  the  windows  are  live  glass-cases  and  five 
frames  containing  the  Collection  Lenoir:  204  snuff  and  bonbon  boxes, 
3  enamels,  74  miniatures,  66  trinkets,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  said  to 
have  been  executed  by  Boucher,  Watteau,  Wouwerman,  Coypel,  Greuze, 
Guerin,  Lancret,  Van  Loo,  Ostade,  Vien,  Petitot,  H.  Vernet,  and  Isabey. 
Then  two  Oriental  saddles^  caskets  and  enamels  from  the  collection  of 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette^  an  Arabian  basin:  a  book-cover,  mounted  in 
silver,  gilded  and  chased,  dating  from  the  12th  century. 

Crossing  the  central  saloon  we  reach  a  Room  in  which  five  im- 
portant pictures  bequeathed  to  the  Louvre  by  the  Comtesse  DuchlL- 
tel  are  temporarily  exhibited.  On  the  left,  *Ingres,  La  Source,  a 
celebrated  picture,  which  cojitributed  greatly  to  establish  his  popul- 
arity (comp.  p.  xxxvi).  Adjacent,*/ngircs,  Ulysses  and  the  Sirens,  one 
of  the  painter's  earliest  works,  painted  at  Rome  in  1B08.  Opposite, 
**Memling,  Madonna  and  Child,  at  the  sides  the  donor  with  his 
wife  and  family,  St.  James  of  Compostella,  and  St.  Dominic ,  in 
excellent  preservation,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Crowe,  'charaoterlsed 
by  the  peculiar  fitness  and  mastery  of  the  architectural  accessories, 
as  well  as  by  a  truthful  impress  of  nature  in  numerous  portraits'. 
On  the  right  and  left  are  two  *  Wings  from  a  triptych  by  Antonio 
Mora  of  Utrecht  (second  half  of  the  16th  cent.),  representing  the 
donor,  his  two  sons,  and  his  wife.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a 
bust  of  Comte  Duchatel,  by  Chnpu.  —  The  two  following  rooms 
contain  early  Flemish  tapestry,  representing  hunting  scenes.  The 
last  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  American  Museum,  now  dispersed. 


C.    SECOND  FLOOR. 

The  second  floor  of  the  Louvre  contains  more  pictures  and  draw- 
ings, and  also  the  Marine  and  the  Ethnographical  Museums.  The 
pioture  saloons  only  are  open  before  1  o'clock.  There  are  three 
staircases  ascending  to  the  second  floor:  —  (1)  From  the  8th  room 
of  the  collection  of  smaller  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  objects 
(p.  140),  which  is  reached  from  the  ground-floor  by  a  staircase  near 
the  Assyrian  Museum  j  (2)  From  the  5  th  room  of  the  drawings 
(p.  138)  ;  and  (3)  From  the  corridor  which  is  reached  by  the  stair- 
case in  the  Pavilion  de  I'Horloge  or  Pavilion  Sully  (see  p.  138). 
The  first  of  these  alone  is  available  before  1  o^clock. 

Ascending  the  first  of  these  staircases,  we  reach  a  passage  with 
the  Marine  Museum  (p.  145)  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  the  three 
picture  saloons  known  as  the  — 

*Sall«8  SapplimentaireB,  the  first  of  which  is  mainly  occupied 
by  works  of  French  painters  of  the  17  th  and  18  th  cent.,  while  the 
third  contains  a  number  of  Netherlandish  masters.  The  second 
rouui,  the  principal  one,  is  devoted  to  the  modern  French  works 
brought  from  the  Luxembpurg  in  1875  (p.  223),  which  are  badly 


I.  Room.  Begiiming  an  the  left:  —  636.  Vitn  fil.  1809). 
UcnniC  asleep.  —  Callet  [d.  18231,  The  seasons,  designs  for  Go- 
helins  tapestry.  —  Subltyras  (d.  1749),  The  braien  serpent.  — 
Scseral  pictures  by  Coyptl  of  no  great  iialue,  sea-pieces  by  Jo<. 
Vemet,  etc. 

II,  Room.  Hot.  Vtrnet,  Judith  aud  Holopherues.  —  Ingret, 
The  Savloui  giving  the  keys  of  Heaven  to  St.  Peter.  --  Euy, 
Delacroix,  Liberty  showing  the  way  to  the  b»rricades.  —  Ingret, 
Roger  releases  Angelica  (from  Ariosto).  —  Th,  Rouaaeau,  Forest  of 
Kontainebleaii.  — *Pavl  DOaroche ,  Death  of  Qoeen  Elizabeth  of 
England.  —  SI.  Jean  (d.  1860),  Notre  Dame  des  Roses.  —  'E. 
Delacroix ,  Dante  and  Tirgll  in  the  internal  regions.  —  HuBl 
(d.  1868),  Inundation  at  St.  Cloud.  —  •BmountHe  (d.  1859),  The 
dying  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  blessing  bis  native  town.  —  'Ingrei, 
Apotheosis  of  Homer,  executed  as  a  ceiling  painting  for  the  4th 
room  of  the  Mus^e  des  Antiqultrfs  {p.  142).  —  E.  Delarroix,  Al- 
gerian women  in  the  harem.  —  ChaMlrlau  (d.  1856),  Tepidarium. 
—  Braieaitat,  Landscape  with  cattle  as  aocessoriea. — St,  Jam, 
Harvest.  —  DevMa,  Birth  of  Henri  IV.  —  5*.  Bouiieau,  Border 
of  the  forest.  —  B.  Flandrin,  Portrait  o(  a  girl.  —  Heim,  Charles  X. 
distributing  rewards.  —  ..4i^  Sehefftr,  Death  of  G^rttault.  — 
E.  Dtlaeroix,  Portrait  of  himself.  —  *P.  Delaroclu,  The  sons  of 
King  Edward.  —  Ingrtt,  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  — ■  Htim,  Scene 
from  the  history  of  the  Jews  by  Josaphus.  —  H.  FUmdrin,  Study 
of  a  head.  —  'Hot.  Vtmel,  The  BarriAre  de  Cllchy,  or  the  defence 
of  Paris  in  1814.  — ini;«a,  Portrait  of  Cherubini.  —  *E.  Delaeroix, 
Scene  from  the  defastation  of  Chios  In  1^32.  —  Troson,  Returning 
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to  the  farm.  —  E.  DtUufoix,  Jewish  wedding  in  Morocco.  — *  Trcyony 
Oxen  ploughing.  —  Courts  OsBsar's  funeral. 

III.  Room.  Netherlandish  masters:  —  *298.  Mettu^  Portrait  of 
the  Dutch  admiral  Van  Tromp.  —  159.  Elzheimer  (d.  1620;  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Main ,  afterwards  at  Rome),  Flight  to  Egypt,  hy 
moonlight.  — 99.  Cranachy  Elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  (a 
study).  —  487.  Slingelandt ,  Portrait.  —  •242.  Dujardin ,  Cruci- 
fixion, dated  1661 ,  attractive  owing  to  its  admirahle  chiaroscuro 
and  delicate  execution,  notwithstanding  the  painfulness  of  the 
subject.  — 28.  Berekheiden  (d.  1693;  Haarlem),  Trajan's  column 
at  Rome.  —  •6.  Bdkhuizen  (d.  1709),  View  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Zuyder  Zee  near  Texel,  with  Dutch  men-of-war.  —  586.  Zeeman, 
View  of  the  Old  Louvre  from  the  Seine,  dated  165  (?).  —  ♦161. 
Everdingeriy  Norwegian  landscape,  a  poetical  composition.  —  307. 
Van  der  Meulen,  View  of  D61e,  with  Louis  XIV.  in  the  foreground. 
—  573.  Wouwermany  Cavalry  conflict. 

The  •Xnflie  de  la  ICarine  is  a  very  valuable  collection  of  various 
objects  connected  with  ship-building  and  navigation,  such  as  models 
of  vessels  and  machines,  plans  of  harbours  in  relief,  drawings, 
weapons ,  and  relics  of  historical  interest.  Most  of  the  models  of 
ships  are  one-fortieth  of  the  actual  size.  —  The  museum  may  be 
reached  (1)  by  the  first  of  the  staircases  mentioned  at  p.  143, 
whence  we  follow  the  passage  and  enter  the  first  door  on  the  right, 
or  (2)  from  a  passage  between  the  5th  and  6th  rooms  of  the  smaller 
RoEaiasance  objects  (p.  140).  In  the  latter  case  we  ascend  a  stair- 
case to  a  short  corridor,  on  the  right  of  which  is  a  sub-department 
of  the  Marine  Museum,  and  on  the  left  the  saloon  of  the  Ethnogra- 
phical Collection  (p.  146),  which  last  adjoins  the  13th  room  of 
the  Marine  Museum. 

I.  Room.  The  French  fleet  from  1786  to  1824.  Beyond  it:  83.  Model 
representing  the  taking  down  and  embarkation  of  the  obelisk  of  Luxor 
(p.  155)  \  34.  Erection  of  the  obelisk  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

II.  Room.  150.  Machine  for  adjusting  the  masts  of  a  ship.  3.  Relief- 
plan  of  the  town  and  harbour  of  Brest;  Models  of  ships. 

III.  Room.  Models  of  pumps  and  machines ;  849.  Ship  in  the  stocks 
about  to  be  launched;  2.  Relief-plan  of  the -town  and  harbour  of  Lorient; 
522.  Model  of  the  'Valmy%  a  ship  of  the  line  of  the  first  class. 

IV.  Room.  621.  Large  model  of  a  120-gun  ship,  occupying  the 
whole  room. 

V.  Room.  669.  The  'Rivoli',  a  vessel  of  the  third  class,  represented 
on  the  ^chameaux'  (floats  for  lifting  vessels  over  shallows),  which  enabled 
it  to  leave  the  port  of  Venice  fully  equipped ;  719.  The  ^Sphinx',  a  steam 
corvette  of  11  guns  launched  at  Rochefort  in  1829. 

VI.  Room.  885  to  958.  Large  obelisk  composed  of  relics  of  the  frigates 
'Boussole'  and  ^Astrolabe",  which  had  been  sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
under  Captain  de  Lapiroute  in  1788,  and  foundered  at  sea.  Traces  uf 
the  ill-fated  expedition  having  been  discovered  by  the  English  Captain 
Dillon  in  the  island  of  Ticopia  in  1828 ,  with  the  aid  of  an  inhabitant 
who  had  once  been  a  Prussian  sailor,  a  French  vessel  was  despatched  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  home  the  relics.  956.  Letter  written  by  Lap^- 
rottse.    Busts  of  celebrated  Frenoh  navigators  and  naval  heroes;  among 
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them,  780.  Bust  of  Lap^rouse.  —  Model   of  a  monument  erected  to  hii* 
memory  at  Port  Jackson,  with  English  and  French  inscriptions. 

VII.  Boom.  663.  Model  of  the  'Belle  Poule\  a  50-gun  vessel  fully 
rigged^  720.  Engines  of  the  Sphinx. 

VIII.  Boom.  Bigging  and  ships'  chains.  Two  relief-plans  of  Toulon, 
dating  from  1790  and  1850. 

IX.  Boom.  648.  'L'Oc^an",  a  man-of-war  of  the  first  class,  carrying 
118  guns,  of  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Fire-arms  of  various  calibres. 
192,  193.  'Orgues'  with  five  and  seven  barrels. 

X.  Boom.  'L'Achille'.  Near  the  door  the  "Plongeur^  a  submarine 
vessel.    Large  geographical  globe. 

XI.  Boom.  640.  Model  of  the  'Louis  XV.\  a  large  man-of-war  of  the 
middle  of  last  century.  637.  Model  of  'La  B^ale\  an  admiral's  ship  built 
near  the  end  of  the  17th  cent,  and  artistically  adorned  by  the  celebrated 
sculptor  Ptiget  (p.  109).  The  original  carving  in  gilded  wood  (Nos.  760- 
775)  hangs  on  the  wall. 

XII.  Boom.  In  the  centre,  models  of  all  the  vessels  composing  the 
French  fleet  in  1867.  Beyond  them,  part  of  the  Musie  Ethnographique: 
arms,  implements,  and  various  curiosities  from  Central  Africa,  most  of 
them  presented  by  M.  Delaporte,  consul  at  Cairo.  Near  the  door:  32. 
Hauling  ashore  of  'La  Majestueux',  a  vessel  of  the  first  class. 

XIII.  Boom.     Nothing  noteworthy. 

Proceeding  in  a  straight  direction  from  the  13th  Room  of  the 
Marine  Museum ,  we  next  enter  the  principal  room  of  the  Ethno- 
graphical Museum  (see  below).  —  The  door  on  the  right  leads  into 
a  long  corridor  containing  a  collection  of  boats  used  by  savage  or 
semi-civilised  peoples. 

The  Ethnographical  Mtuenxn  (Musie  Ethnographique)  is  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  curiosities  brought  home  by  French  navigators 
and  the  spoil  captured  in  the  course  of  military  expeditions  in 
India,  China,  and  Japan.  Vessels  and  utensils  in  gold  and  silver, 
Indian  idols,  pictures,  statuettes,  trophies,  stuffs ;  clock  of  the  Dcy 
of  Algiers ;  model  of  the  pagoda  of  Juggernaut  in  India,  surmounted 
by  an  image  of  Vishnu,  the  principal  deity  of  the  Hindoo  triad,  to 
whose  shrine  every  believer  must  make  a  pilgrimage  once  at  least 
in  his  life. 

The  ChinaBe  HuseTun  (to  the  right  on  leaving  the  Ethnogra- 
phical Museum)  occupies  three  rooms,  and  part  of  a  fourth  called 
the  'Salle  de  Lesseps'. 

I.  Boom.  Paintings,  drawings,  beds,  porcelain,  furniture,  screens  de- 
corated with  carving ,  arms ,  musical  instruments,  statues  of  porcelain, 
vessel  elaborately  carved  in  ivory,  books,  albums,  etc. 

II.  Boom  (to  the  right  of  the  first).  Arms,  musical  instruments,  por- 
celain ,  enamels ,  statues ,  chest  gilded  and  varnished ,  with  numerous 
statuettes ;  furniture  of  all  kinds  ^  books  and  albums  \  trays  with  figures 
carved  in  coloured  ivory;  coloured  drawings. 

III.  Boom  (adjoining  the  first).  1st  Olaa  Case:  objects  in  ivory,  in- 
cluding a  ball  containing  six  or  seven  others,  exquisitely  cut,  chessmen, 
statuettes  in  wood,  enamels.,  bamboo  boxes,  caskets,  etc.  —  2nd  Case: 
enamelled  vases  and  other  objects;  bronzes,  including  two  hand-bells,  a 
bufi'alo  bearing  a  vase ,  and  a  tray  inlaid  with  silver ;  vases  and  small 
figures  in  precioiis  stones.  —  3rd  Case:  lackered  articles,  objects  in 
bamboo,  rock  crystal,  etc.,  women's  shoes.  —  In  the  centre:  *three  an- 
cient enamelled  tables  and  antique  bronse  enamelled  perfume  burners. 

IV.  Boom  (Salle  du  Canal  de  Suez,  or  Salle  de  Lesseps).  Against  the 
wall,  by  the  entrance,  the  god  Sei-jin,  the  dispenser  of  wealth;  the  god 
Wen-chan,  in  wood,  seated  on  a  gilded  throne;  Buddha  on  'a  throne;  the 
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whole  placed  on  a  large  cabinet  of  gilded  wood,  carved  and  varnished, 
with  numerous  figures.  A  glass  case  contains  articles  of  dress.  In  the 
centre  is  a  relief-plan  of  the  Suez  Canal ,  on  a  scale  of  6  centim.  to  the 
kilometre  (6 :  100,000).  On  the  window-wall  are  hung  views  connected 
with  the  canal.  Beyond  the  plan  are  placed  models  of  the  apparatus 
used  in  excavating  the  canal.  —  On  the  farther  side  of  the  room  is  a 
Chinese  cannon  in  the  form  of  a  monster,  and  the  ill-favoured  goddess 
Kouanyn,  in  gilded  copper,  in  a  large  niche. 

Leaving  the  Salle  de  Lesseps ,  we  enter  a  corridor,  which  is 
adjoined  hy  the  so-called  Salle  des  Boites  on  the  right.  This  saloon 
contains  the  most  valuable  drawings  by  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Poussin^  Albert  Diirer,  and  Holbein ,  preserved 
in  wooden  cases  (whence  the  room  derives  its  name).  Admission 
on  Saturdays  only,  2-4  or  5  o'clock.  The  direct  approach  to  this 
collection  is  by  the  staircase  in  the  Pavilion  de  I'Horloge  or 
Pavilion  Sully  (p.  138),  at  the  top  of  which  we  turn  to  the  left. 


4.   The  Taileries. 

Arc  de  Triomphe  du  Carrousel. 

The  vast  open  space  between  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  with 
the  exception  of  the  court-yard  in  front  of  the  latter  palace,  was 
occupied  at  the  time  of  the  first  Revolution ,  and  down  to  nearly 
the  middle  of  the  present  century,  by  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets, 
which  Louis  Philippe,  the  first  monarch  who  projected  extensive 
city  improvements,  began  to  rejnove.  The  work  of  demolition  was 
completed  by  Napoleon  III.,  and  the  space  thus  cleared  was  divided 
into  three  parts  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  90).  The  first  of  these  is 
a  Square,  embellished  with  flower-beds,  in  front  of  the  W.  facade 
of  the  Old  Louvre,  and  flanked  by  the  two  inner  wings  of  the  New 
Louvre,  formerly  called  Tlace  Napoleon  III.'  Adjacent  to  it  is  the 
Place  du  Carrousel,  a  space  of  more  than  double  the  width ,  from 
which  the  Cour  des  Tuileries  is  separated  by  a  railing. 

The  Place  du  CARBOusfiL  was  formerly  nothing  more  than  a 
small  open  space  in  front  of  the  central  entrance  to  the  court-yard 
of  the  Tuileries ,  deriving  its  name  from  a  kind  of  equestrian  ball 
give  nhere  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1662.  On  this  site  Napoleon  I.  direct- 
ed his  architects  Fontaine  and  Percier  to  erect  the  *Arc  de  Triomphe 
dn  Carrousel,  in  imitation  of  the  Arch  of  Severus  at  Rome,  to  com- 
memorate his  victories  of  1805  and  1806.  The  structure  is  48  ft. 
in  height,  63V2^t.  in  width,  and  21  ft.  in  thickness,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  immense  clearance  that  has  taken  place  since  its 
erection  it  is  now  too  small  to  harmonise  with  its  surroundings. 
(The  Arch  of  Severus  is  75  ft.  in  height  and  82  ft.  in  width.) 

Three  Arcades  ,  flanked  by  Corinthian  columns  of  red  marble 
with  bases  and  capitals  in  bronze,  perforate  the  structure  laterally, 
and  one  length  wise.  On  the  marble  entablature  above  the  columns, 
in  front  and  at  the  back,  are  placed  Marble  Statues  representing 
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the  soldiers  of  the  empire  :  cuiiassier,  dragoon,  ehasseur-^-cheval, 
carabineer,  and  grenadier,  carabineer,  artillery-man,  sapper. 

The  Makblb  Relibfs  on  the  sides  commemorate  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Emperor  and  the  French  army.  In  front :  on  the  right, 
theBattle  of  Ansterlitz;  on  the  left,  the  capitulation  of  the  Austrian 
general  Mack  at  Ulm.  At  the  back:  on  the  right,  the  conclusion 
of  peace  at  Tilsit ;  on  the  left,  entry  into  Munich.  On  the  N.  end 
the  entry  into  Vienna ;  on  the  S.  end,  conclusion  of  peace  at  Press- 
burg. 

The  arch  was  originally  crowned  with  the  celebrated  ancient 

Quadriga  from  the  portal  of  St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  brought  thence 

as  a  trophy,  but  sent  back  to  Venice  by  Emperor  Francis  in  1814. 

It  was  afterwards  replaced  by  order  of  Louis  XVIII.  by  a  Quadkega 

designed  by  BosiOj  and  intended  to  represent  the  ^Restoration\ 

Inscbiption:  L'^armie  frangaise  embarquie  it  Boulogne  menagait  VAngle- 
terre;  une  troisihne  coalition  Mate  svr  le  continent  ^  les  Frangais  volent  de 
10 dan  au  Danube,  la  Baviire  est  delivrie,  VamUe  autrichienne  prisonniire 
h  Ulm,  NapoUon  entre  dan$  Ffemie,  »'{  triomphe  &  AuaterlitZj  en  moins  de 
cent  jours  la  coalition  est  dissoute.  —  On  the  sides :  Mattre  des  itats  et  de 
son  ennenU,  NapoUon  les  lui  rend,  il  signe  la  paix  le  27  die.  1805  dans  la 
capitate  de  la  Hongrie ,  occupie  par  son  armSe  victorieuse.  And :  —  Hon- 
neur  it  la  grande  armSe  victorieuse  &  Ansterlitz  en  Moravie  le  2.  die.  1805, 
jour  anniversaii'e  du  covronnement  de  NapoUon. 

The  Place  du  Carrousel  affords  a  direct  route  between  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli  and  the  Quai  des  Tulleries,  and  was  for  a  long  period 
the  only  carriage-road  across  the  space,  2/3  M.  in  length,  between 
the  Place  du  Louvre  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Since  1875, 
however,  a  second  road,  the  Rue  des  TuilerieSy  has  been  carried 
through  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  on  the  W.  side  of  the  palace 
(p.  151). 

The  Falaifl  defl  Tuileries  owes  its  origin  to  Catherine  de  Midieia, 
widow  of  Henri  II.  (p.  91),  a  queen  who  was  partial  to  building. 
In  1564  she  commissioned  the  talented  architect  PhUibert  Delorme 
to  erect  for  her  a  magnificent  palace  near  the  Louvre,  but  outside 
the  city  of  that  period.  The  site  selected  was  then  occupied  by 
tile-kilns  (tuileries),  whence  the  palace  derives  its  name.  Very 
little  of  Delorme's  plan,  which  was  to  extend  the  edifice  with  its 
lateral  vnngs  as  far  as  the  present  Arc  de  Triomphe,  was  carried 
out.  He  died  in  1570,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jean  BuUant^  but  in 
1572  Catherine  de  M^dicis  gave  up  the  project  altogether.  The 
central  pavilion  and  the  adjoining  wings  are  ascribed  to  Delorme, 
and  the  corner  pavilions  to  Bullant ;  but  these  parts  of  the  building 
were  afterwards  much  altered.  Henri  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.  added 
the  S.  and  N.  external  wing  (com p.  Plan ,  p.  90),  both  of  which 
were  burned  by  the  Communists  in  1871,  and  have  since  been 
removed.  The  W.  principal  facade,  towards  the  garden ,  attained 
something  like  symmetry  for  the  first  time  in  1856. 

Down  to  the  Revolution  the  Tuileries  were  occupied  by  the 
sovereigns  of  France  &t  rare  intervals  and  for  short  periods  only. 
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From  lOtbMay,  1793,  to  4th  Nov.,  1796,  the  Conyention,  aud 
afterwards  the  Council  of  the  Elders  down  to  1799,  held  their  meet- 
ings in  the  N.  wing.  Since  Ist  Feb.,  1800,  when  Bonaparte,  as 
^flrst  consul',  took  up  his  quarters  here,  the  palace  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  official  residence  of  the  reigning  monarch ,  and  has 
been  occupied  by  Louis  XYIII.,  Charles  X.,  Louis  Philippe,  and 
Napoleon  III. 

The  palace  presented  no  great  architectural  interest,  but  no 
edifice  in  Paris  was  so  rich  in  historical  associations,  and  none, 
with  the  exception  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  (p.  171),  has  ever  been 
overtaken  with  so  terrible  a  fate.  On  5th  Oct.,  1789,  Louis  XVI. 
was  brought  by  the  'Dames  de  la  Halle'  from  Versailles  to  the 
Tuileries,  success  having  already  emboldened  the  revolutionists. 
The  demeanour  of  the  Jacobins  and  their  adherents,  who  compassed 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  without  regard  to  the  legislative 
assembly,  became  more  and  more  threatening.  On  20th  July,  1792, 
the  anniversary  of  the  meeting  in  the  Jeu  de  Paume  (p.  279),  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  attacked  by  a  mob  of  thirty  or  forty 
tliousand  rioters  armed  with  pikes,  but  on  that  occasion  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  threatening  and  insulting  the  king.  On 
10th  August  the  storm  at  length  burst  forth  in  all  its  fury.  At 
midnight  alarm  bells  began  to  ring  in  the  suburbs.  Thousands  of 
armed  men  marched  to  the  palace.  The  fidelity  of  the  national 
guard  posted  in  the  palace-yard  and  garden  began  to  waver,  and 
they  were  deprived  of  their  commanding  officer  by  stratagem. 
They  might,  however,  in  conjunction  with  the  Swiss  guard  of  1950 
men  commanded  by  Colonel  Pfyffer,  have  successfully  defended 
the  palace,  had  not  the  king,  yielding  to  solicitations  which  were 
in  some  cases  treacherous,  quitted  the  palace  with  his  family. 
Passing  through  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  he  repaired  to  the 
Maiikgtj  or  riding-school,  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  garden,  in 
the  present  Rue  de  Rivoli,  where  the  legislative  assembly  held  its 
meetings. 

The  national  guard  then  dispersed ,  but  the  Swiss  guard  and 
about  120  noblemen  who  were  faithful  to  the  king  occupied  the  pal- 
ace and  refused  to  surrender  it.  As  the  mob  pressed  forward  more 
vehemently,  the  colonel  commanded  his  men  to  fire,  and  the  palace- 
yard  and  Place  du.  Carrousel  were  speedily  cleared.  The  Swiss  guard 
now  believed  that  victory  was  assured,  but  the  king  sent  orders  to 
them  to  discontinue  firing  and  to  surrender  the  palace.  Finding 
that  the  guard  ceased  to  fire,  the  assailants  renewed  their  attack 
and  re-opened  their  fire  with  redoubled  vigour.  Within  a  few  sec- 
onds they  inundated  the  palace,  killed  every  man  they  encoun- 
tered, wrecked  the  famitnre  and  fittings,  and  stole  or  carried  to 
the  116tel  de  Yille  numerous  objects  of  value.  The  retreating  Swiss 
guards  were  almost  all  shot  down  in  the  garden,  and  the  rest  by 
order  of  Louis  gave  up  their  arms  to  the  national  guard  in  the  hall 
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of  the  national  assembly.  The  Revolution  was  victoiious.  Of  the 
hitherto  existing  state  structure  not  one  stone  was  left  on  another. 
Royalty  lay  prostrate  in  the  dust,  and  the  legislative  assembly  con- 
tinued to  exist  merely  in  name. 

The  king  and  his  family  spent  the  night  in  a  small  room  in  the 
Manage,  and  on  13th  Aug.  he  was  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
Temple  Tower  (p.  72),  whence  he  was  only  released  to  be  led  to 
the  scaffold. 

On  29th  July,  1830,  the  monarchy  of  the  Restoration  was  ter- 
minated by  the  capture  of  the  Tuileries,  and  by  the  flight  of 
Charles  X.  from  St.  Cloud  to  Rambouillet. 

The  July  monarchy  met  with  its  death-blow  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, on  24th  Feb.,  1848.  The  conflict  between  the  insurgents  and 
the  royal  troops  gradually  approached  the  Tuileries.  To  defend  the 
palace  would  have  been  no  difficult  matter,  but  Louis  Philippe 
hoped,  by  making  concessions,  to  secure  the  throne  to  his  grandson, 
the  Count  of  Paris ,  and  abandoned  the  palace  to  the  popular  fury. 
About  1  p.  m.  he  quitted  the  Tuileries  by  the  garden,  and  repaired 
with  his  family  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde ,  whence  two  flacres 
conveyed  the  fugitives  to  St.  Cloud.  The  palace  was  forthwith 
plundered  and  utterly  wrecked. 

On  20th  May,  1871,  the  Communists,  aware  of  their  desper- 
ate position  and  the  impending  capture  of  the  city  by  the  govern- 
ment troops,  determined  at  one  of  their  secret  meetings  to  wreak 
their  revenge  by  setting  all  the  principal  public  buildings  on  flre. 
The  orders  which  they  issued  for  this  purpose,  signed  by  Delescluze, 
Dombrowski,  Eudes,  and  other  ringleaders,  professed  to  emanate 
from  the  ^ComiU  du  Salut  Public  I'  Several  of  these  documents  still 
extant  show  the  fearfully  comprehensive  and  systematic  character 
of  this  diabolical  scheme,  which  also  embraced  numerous  private 
dwellings,  as  being  'maisons  suspectes'.  The  prelude  to  the  ap- 
palling scene  which  ensued  consisted  in  placing  combustibles 
steeped  in  petroleum  and  barrels  of  gunpowder  in  the  buildings 
condemned  to  destruction. 

The  Louvre  had  also  been  doomed,  and  similar  preparations 
had  been  made  there;  but  General  Douai  and  his  troops  arrived 
in  time  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fire,  and  to  their  energetic 
measures  was  due  the  preservation  of  the  palace  and  its  enormously 
valuable  collections. 

The  Tuileries  was  one  of  the  first  edifices  subjected  to  these 
ominous  preliminaries.  It  was  set  on  flre  at  a  number  of  different 
places  on  22nd  and  23rd  May,  after  the  Versailles  troops  had  forced 
an  entrance  into  the  city,  but  before  they  had  gained  possession 
of  the  palace.  The  coniflagration  soon  assumed  the  most  terrible 
dimensions,  and  all  attempts  to  extinguish  it  were  fruitless.  The 
whole  of  the  W.  side  of  the  palace ,  or  Pavilion  de  I'Horloge, 
facing  the  Jardin  des  Tuileries,  and  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan  on  the 
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N.  side ,  next  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli ,  were  speedily  reduced  to  a 
gigantic  heap  of  smouldering  ruins,  while  the  Pavilion  de  Flore 
on  the  S.  side  escaped  with  comparatively  little  injury.  The  work 
of  destruction  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  explosions  of  powder 
placed  in  various  parts  of  the  hnilding.  Part  of  the  Pavilion  de 
I'Horloge  near  the  clock  was  blown  up  on  23rd  May,  at  11  .  7  p.m. 
The  clock ,  however,  continued  to  strike  the  quarters  as  usual  until 
12 .  30  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  when  it  at  length  succumbed 
to  the  fury  of  the  flames. 

The  ruins  are  not  accessible  to  the  public,  but  they  may  be 
well  surveyed  from  the  garden  on  the  W.  side.  The  Pavilion  de 
Flore  has  been  restored,  the  N.  wing  rebuilt,  and  the  rubbish 
removed  from  the  gutted  walls  ;  but  no  other  steps  have  been  takeu 
for  the  restoration  of  the  building.  The  chief  defect  of  the  palace 
was  the  great  length  and  monotony  of  its  facade,  but  it  will  perhaps 
be  restored  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  Delorme ,  the  original 
architect ,  who  intended  the  building  to  consist  of  a  handsome  cen- 
tral mass  with  wings  of  moderate  height. 

The  *Jardin  des  Tnileries,  780  yds.  in  length,  and  347  yds.  in 
width,  retains  the  same  general  features  as  when  first  laid  out  by 
the  celebrated  landscape-gardener  LeNdtre  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
but  the  parts  between  the  palace  and  the  central  basin,  formerly 
the  ^Jardin  Reserve',  are  of  later  origin.  Since  1875  the  Rue  dea 
TuiUries  has  been  constructed  between  the  garden  and  the  palace, 
affording  direct  communication  between  the  Rue  and  Place  de  Ri- 
voli (Rue  des  Pyramides,  Avenue  de  I'Op^ra)  and  the  Quai  des 
Tuileries  and  Pont  Royal. 

Two  entrances  to  the  garden ,  the  southernmost  of  which  is 
flanked  with  two  female  sphinxes  in  marble  from  Sebastopol,  are  in 
the  Rue  des  Tuileries  just  mentioned ;  another  is  on  the  side  next 
the  river,  through  an  archway,  leading  direct  to  the  'Parterre',  or 
flower-garden  and  lawn ,  on  which  the  utmost  care  is  bestowed. 
On  the  W.  the  Parterre  is  bounded  by  a  shady  grove  of  lofty  trees, 
on  the  S.  side  of  which,  opposite  the  Self erino  Bridge,  there  is 
another  entrance.  On  the  N.  and  S.  sides  the  garden  is  enclosed  by 
terraces.  From  the  W.  end  of  the  S.  terrace,  called  the  Terrasse 
du  Bord  de  VEau,  near  the  orangeries,  an  admirable  view  is  obtain- 
ed of  the  Seine,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  the  Champs  Elys^es 
as  far  as  the  Arc  de  VEtoile.  This  terrace,  flanking  the  river,  was 
successively  the  playground  of  the  young  King  of  Rome,  the  Duke 
of  Bordeaux,  the  Count  of  Paris,  and  the  Prince  Imperial. 

The  Terrcuse  dea  FeuUlanta  on  the  N.  side,  to  which  there  are 
several  entrances  from  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  derives  its  name  from  a 
Monastery  of  the  Feuillant  Order  (reformed  Cistercians),  founded 
here  in  1587  (nine  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  order  at 
Feuillant  near  Toulouse),  and  still  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
volution.   The  club  of  the  moderate  party  founded  in  July,  1791, 
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by  Lameth,  Lafayette,  and  their  partizans  in  opposition  to  the  more 
violent  Jacobins,  used  to  meet  in  the  monastery,  whence  it  beeame 
known  as  ^Les  FeuUlant8\  —  Neer  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  terrace  is 
the  CafS  du  Palais  des  Tuileries,  and  at  the  W.  end  a  tennis-^ourt 
built  for  the  Prince  Imperial  in  1861. 

Entering  the  garden  from  the  Rue  des  Tuileries  by  the  broad 
central  walk,  we  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  garden,  with  the 
Obelisk  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  Arc  de  TEtoile  in  the 
back-ground.  On  the  right  and  left  are  grass-plots  with  two  cir- 
cular basins  of  water,  embellished  with  marble  statues  and  vases: 
groups  by  P.  Lepautre  (d.  1744),  iEneas  carrying  his  father  An- 
chises  from  the  flames  of  Troy ,  and  Lucretia  and  Collatinus ; 
Venus  with  the  dove,  and  the  Nymph  with  the  quiver,  by 
Gvill.  Couatott  (p.  110);  Flora  and  Zephyr,  by  Coyzevox(j^.  110). 
Around  the  next  basin  are  the  following  statues:  on  the  right, 
Orithyia  carried  off  by  Boreas,  by  Fiaman;  Themistocles,  by  Le- 
maire;  Alexander  the  Great  fighting  with  a  lion,  by  Lemarre; 
Prometheus,  by  Ptadier;  Soldier  tilling  the  ground,  by  Lemaire; 
the  Oath  of  Spartacus,  by  Foyatier,  On  the  left:  Cybele  carried  off 
by  Saturn,  by  Regnaudin ;  Pericles ,  by  Debay.  Towards  the  S. 
egress,  on  the  left:  Phidias,  by  Ptadier;  th«  Grinder,  after  the 
Florentine  antique ;  on  the  right,  Comedy.  By  the  basin,  farther 
on :  Cincinnatus,  by  Foyatier.  By  the  entrance  to  the  small  grove  : 
on  the  right,  Diana;  on  the  left,  Hercules,  by  Bosio.  Between 
these,  to  the  left,  by  the  central  entrance :  Caesar. 

Under  the  trees  of  the  small  grove,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
broad  central  walk,  are  two  marble  semicircular  platforms  called 
the  Carris  d'Atalante^  constructed  in  1793,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  Robespierre,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  council 
of  old  men  who  were  to  preside  over  the  floral  games  in  the  month 
of  Germinal  (21st  March  to  19th  April).  They  derive  their  name 
from  an  Atalante  by  (?.  Coustou.  —  In  summer  a  military  band 
plays  near  this  spot  daily  from  5  to  6  p.m.,  except  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays. 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  grove  is  an  octagonal  basin,  200  yds.  in 
circumference,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  On  the  E.  side  are 
marble  statues  of  the  four  seasons :  on  the  right ,  Summer  and 
Winter;  on  the  left,  Spring  and  Autumn.  On  the  W.  side  are  four 
groups  of  river-gods :  on  the  left,  the  Nile,  by  BourdiCy  and  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle ,  by  Van  Cleve ;  on  the  right,  the  Rhone  and 
Sa6ne,  by  O.  Couatou,  and  the  Tiber  by  Van  Cleve.  The  Nile  is 
from  an  antique  in  the  Yatican,  the  Tiber  from  one  in  the  Louvre 
{p.  105). 

The  pillars  at  the  entrance  to  the  garden  from  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  are  crowned  with  two  handsome  groups  of  Mercury 
and  Fame  on  winged  steeds,  by  Coytevox.  This  outlet  is  called 
Porte  du  Pont-Tournant  from  a  drawbridge  formerly  here. 
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The  sheltered  sitaation  and  suony  aspect  of  this  W.  side  of  the 
garden  has  gained  for  it  the  name  of  ^ La  Petite  Provence\  and  it  is  the 
paradise  of  nursery-maids  and  children,  elderly  persons,  and  inyalids. 

The  garden  of  the  Tulleries  is  the  favourite  resort  of  Pari- 
sians of  all  classes,  particularly  the  N.  side,  called  the  Cote  des 
ChaiaeSy  from  the  numerous  chairs  placed  there  for  hire  (10-20  c). 
The  other  parts  of  the  garden  haye  wooden  benches  for  the  use 
of  visitors.  The  AlUe  dee  Orangera^  an  avenue  of  orange-trees 
in  tubs,  on  the  side  next  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  older  trees  being 
250-400  years  old,  the  younger  100  years,  now  diifuses  its  fragrance 
on  the  spot  where  a  potato  -  field  was  planted  during  the  reign  of 
terror  in  1793.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  garden,  not  far  from  the 
Tuileries,  is  one  of  the  numerous  Parisian  caf^s. 

The  garden  of  the  Tuileries  is  opened  soon  after  daybreak, 
and  closed  in  winter  at  5,  and  in  summer  about  9  o'clock.  The 
closing  of  the  gates  is  announced  by  the  beating  of  a  drum. 

5.   Place  de  la  Concorde. 

Obeliaque  de  Lukeor. 

The  **Place  de  la  Concorde  (PI.  W,  15, 18;  II),  the  most  beautiful 
and  extensive  place  in  Paris,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
covers  an  area  390yd8.  in  length,  by  235  yds.  in  width,  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  the  Seine,  on  the  W.  by  the  Champs  Elys^es,  on  the  N.  by 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 
From  the  centre  of  the  square  a  view  is  obtained  of  the  Palais  du 
Corps  L^gislatif  (p.  260),  the  Madeleine,  the  Tuileries,  and  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  de  I'Etoile.  When  viewed  by  gas-light,  the  scene  is 
scarcely  less  striking ,  the  lamps  ascending  the  Champs  Elysees  as 
far  as  the  Triumphal  Arch  (IY3M.)  forming  an  apparently  inter- 
minable avenue.  The  two  imposing  edifices  of  nearly  uniform  ex- 
terior on  the  N.  side  of  the  square ,  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  Rue  Royale,  which  leads  to  the  Madeleine,  are  the  former 
Oarde-Meubles  (now  private  property)  on  the  left,  and  the  Ministhre 
de  Marine  on  the  right.  The  Place  was  completed  in  its  present 
form  in  1854,  from  designs  by  Hittorf{di.  1876). 

In  the  middle  of  last  century  the  site  of  the  Place  was  waste 
ground.  After  the  Peace  of  Xix-la-Chapelle  (18th  Oct. ,  1748), 
which  terminated  the  Austrian  War  of  Succession,  Louis  XV. 
'graciously  permitted'  the  mayor  and  municipal  authorities  to  erect 
a  statue  to  him  here.  The  work  was  at  once  begun  by  the  architect 
Qahriel^  and  at  length  in  1763  an  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  by 
Bouchardon ,  with  a  pedestal  adorned  by  Pigalle  with  figures 
emblematical  of  Strength,  Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Peace,  was  erected 
here.  The  Place  then  received  the  name  of  Place  Louis  X  V.  Soon 
after  the  erection  of  the  statue  the  following  pasquinade  appeared 
on  the  pedestal :  — 
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^Orotaque  monument^  inf&me  piSdestal! 
Lei  vtftUB  aofii  h  pied,  le  vice  e$i  h  chevaL' 
A  few  days  later  was  added  the  sarcasm:  — 
^11  est  iei  eomme  Zi  Versailles, 
II  est  sans  eceur  et  sans  entraiUes.'' 
A  third  scribbler  called  the  monument  a  ^sUxtua  statuae\ 

The  Place  was  at  that  period  surrounded  by  deep  ditches, 
but  these  were  filled  up ,  and  a  balustrade  substituted  for  them  in 
1852.  On  30th  May,  1770,  during  an  exhibition  of  fireworks  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  (afterwards  Louis  XVI.) 
with  the  Archduchess  Marie  Antoinette,  such  a  panic  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  accidental  discharge  of  some  rockets,  that  no  fewer 
than  1200  persons  were  crushed  to  death,  or  killed  by  being 
thrown    into  the  ditches,  and  2000  more  severely  injured. 

On  11th  August,  1792,  the  day  after  the  capture  of  the 
Tuileries,  the  statue  of  the  king  was  removed  by  order  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly ,  melted  down ,  and  converted  into  pieces  of 
two  sous.  A  terracotta  figure  of  the  'Goddess  of  Liberty'  was  then 
placed  on  the  pedestal ,  and  derisively  styled  *^La  Ltberti  de  Boue\ 
while  the  Place  was  named  Place  de  la  Rivolution. 

On  21st  Jan. ,  1793 ,  the  guillotine  began  its  bloody  work  here 
with  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  On  17th  July  Charlotte  Corday 
was  beheaded;  on  2nd  October  Brissot,  chief  of  the  Gironde,  with 
twenty-one  of  his  adherents ;  on  16th  Oct.  the  ill-fated  queen  Marie 
Antoinette ;  on  14th  Nov.  Philippe  Egalit^,  Duke  of  Orleans,  father 
of  King  Louis  Philippe;  on  12th  May,  1794,  Madame  Elisabeth, 
sister  of  Louis  XVI.  On  24th  March,  through  the  influence  oif 
Danton  and  Robespierre,  H^ert,  the  most  determined  opponent 
of  all  social  rule,  together  with  his  partizans,  also  terminated 
his  career  on  the  scaffold  here.  The  next  victims  were  the  ad- 
herents of  Marat  and  the  Orleanists;  then  on  8th  April  Danton 
himself  and  his  party ,  among  whom  was  Camille  Desmoulins ; 
and  on  16th  April  the  atheists  Chaumette  and  Anacharsis  Cloots, 
and  the  wives  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  H^ert,  and  others.  On 
28th  July  1794,  Robespierre  and  his  associates,  his  brother, 
Dumas,  St.  Just,  and  other  members  of  the  ^comiU  du  salut 
public^  met  a  retributive  end  here ;  next  day  the  same  fate 
overtook  70  members  of  the  Commune,  whom  Robespierre  had 
employed  as  his  tools,  and  on  30th  July  twelve  other  members 
of  the  same  body. 

Lasource,  one  of  the  Girondists,  said  to  his  judges:  ^Je 
meurs  dans  un  moment  oil  le  peuple  a  perdu  sa  raison;  voua, 
vous  mourrez  le  Jour  oil  il  la  retrouverd'.  Of  St.  Just,  Camille 
Desmoulins  had  said :  ^11  s'esUme  tant,  qu'il  porte  avee  respect  sa 
tite  sur  ses  ipaules  comme  un  saint-sacrement\  St.  Just  replied : 
^Et  moi,  je  lui  ferai  porter  la  sienne  comme  un  St.  Denis\ 
(St.  Denis,  it  is  well  known,  is  usually  represented  as  a  martyr, 
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bearing  his  head  in  his  hands.)  St.* Just  kept  his  word,  but  a 
few  months  later  he  himself  was  also  executed. 

Between  2l8t  Jan.,  1793,  and  3rd  May,  1795,  upwards  of  2800 
persons  perished  here  by  the  guillotine.  A  proposal  afterwards 
made  to  erect  a  large  fountain  on  the  spot  where  the  scaffold  of 
Louis  XYI.  had  stood  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Chateaubriand^ 
who  aptly  observed  that  all  the  water  in  the  world  would  not  suffice 
to  remove  the  blood-stains  which  sullied  the  Place. 

In  1799  the  square  was  named  Place  de  la  Concorde,  in 
1814  Place  de  Louis  XV. ,  and  in  1826  Place  de  Louis  XVI. ,  as 
it  was  intended  to  erect  an  expiatory  monument  here  to  the 
memory  of  that  monarch.  After  1830  the  name  of  Place  de  la 
Concorde  was  revived,  and  it  was  resolved  to  adorn  the  square  with 
some  monument  bearing  no  reference  to  political  events.  An  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  this  was  soon  afforded  by  the  presentation  to  Louis 

Philippe  by  Mohammed  All,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  of  the  ^Obeliskof  Luxor. 
Ramses  IJ.^  King  of  Egypt,  better  known  by  his  Greek  title  of  Sesostris 
the  Great,  who  reigned  in  the  14th  cent,  before  Christ,  erected  a  hnge 
^pylon"*  gate  and  a  colonnade  before  a  temple  which  his  great  ancestor 
Amenhotep  III.  (Amenophis  or  Memnon  of  the  Greeks)  had  built  in  the  E. 
suburb  of  Thebes,  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  poor  village  of  Luxor.  In 
front  of  this  gate  stood  two  beautiful  obelisks,  and  it  is  one  of  these  that 
now  embellishes  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Each  of  the  four  sides  of  the 
obelisk  is  inscribed  with  three  vertical  rows  of  hieroglyphics,  the  middle 
row  in  each  case  referring  to  Bamses  II.  while  the  others  were  added  by 
B«mses  III.,  a  monarch  of  the  succeeding  dynasty.  The  inscriptions  of 
Ramses  II.  are  in  the  early  Egyptian  monumental  style,  and  record  with 
self-satisfied  repetition  how  Ramses  II,  the  'Lord  of  the  Earth%  the  'Sun% 
the  'annihilator  of  the  enemy\  erected  the  pylons  and  the  obelisks  in 
honour  of  Ammon  Ra  (the  chief  Egyptian  deity)  in  return  for  the  victorious 
might  with  which  the  god  had  endowed  him. 

The  obelisk  is  a  monolith,  or  single  block,  of  reddish  granite  or 
syenite,  from  the  quarries  of  8yene  (the  modern  Assuan')  in  Upper 
Egypt.  It  is  76  ft.  in  height,  and  weighs  240  tons.  The  pedestal 
of  Breton  granite  is  13  ft.  high,  and  also  consists  of  a  single  block, 
while  the  steps  by  which  It  is  approached  raise  the  whole  31/2  ft* 
above  the  ground.  (Cleopatra's  Needle  in  London  is  70  ft.  in  height.) 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  faces  of  the  obelisk  are  not  per- 
fectly flat  but  slightly  convex,  from  which  it  appears  that  its  builder 
was  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  perfectly  flat  surface  is  apt  to  appear 
concave  when  in  a  strong  light. 

A  vessel  was  dispatched  to  Egypt  in  1831  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  home  the  pasha's  gift.  The  task,  however ,  proved  so  dif- 
ficult that  the  vessel  did  not  return  with  its  costly  freight  till  August, 
1833,  and  the  erectio^  of  the  obelisk  in  its  present  position  was  not 
accomplished  till  1836,  under  the  direction  of  Lehas.  The  expense 
of  the  whole  undertaking  amounted  to  two  million  francs. 

The  *  Fountains  form  another  striking  ornament  of  the  Place. 
Each  of  them  consists  of  a  round  basin,  53  ft.  in  diameter,  above 
which  rise  two  smaller  basins,  surmounted  by  a  spout  from  which 
a  Jet  of  water  rises  to  a  height  of  28  ft.     The  lower  basin  is  sur- 
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rounded  by  Tritons  and  Nereids,  holding  dolphins  which  spout  water 
into  the  second  basin. 

The  fountain  on  the  S.  side  is  dedicated  to  the  seas.  The 
figures  supporting  the  second  basin  represent  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean;  the  genii  are  emblematical  of  the  four 
kinds  of  fishery.  The  fountain  on  the  N.  side  is  dedicated  to  the 
rivers.  The  principal  figures  represent  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone ; 
and  the  genii  of  Corn,  Wine,  Fruit,  and  Flowers  are  symbols 
of  the  chief  products  of  France.  The  figures  and  the  upper  basins 
are  of  bronzed  iron ,  the  lower  basins  of  granite.  The  fountains  are 
supplied  from  a  large  reservoir  near  the  Pare  de  Monceaux  (p.  167). 

Around  the  Place  rise  eight  stone  figures  representing  the 
chief  towns  of  France :  Lille  and  Strasbourg  by  Pradierj  Bordeaux 
and  Nantes  by  Calhouet,  Rouen  and  Brest  by  Cortot,  and  Marseilles 
and  Lyons  by  Petitot.  Along  the  balustrades  which  enclose  the 
square  are  placed  twenty  bronzed  rostral  columns  which  serve  as 
candelabra,  each  bearing  two  lamps. 

On  10th  April,  1814,  a  solemn  service  was  performed  here 
in  presence  of  the  Emperors  Francis  and  Alexander,  and  King 
Frederick  William  HI.,  in  memory  of  Louis  XVI.,  after  which  a 
Te  Deum  was  sung  as  a  thanksgiving  for  their  victory.  Prussian 
and  Russian  troops  were  on  that  occasion  bivouacked  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  and  English  soldiers  the  following  year. 

In  March,  1871,  Prussian  troops  again  bivouacked  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing May  the  latter  was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  struggle  between 
the  troops  of  Versailles  and  the  Communists.  The  troops  had 
entered  Paris  on  the  21st,  and  next  day  encountered  a  most  for- 
midable obstacle  in  the  barricade  of  the  Rue  Royale  (p.  85),  which 
effectually  commanded  the  Place,  and  was  stormed  with  difficulty. 
Notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  conflict  the  obelisk  fortunately 
escaped  injury. 

6.    The  Champs  Elysies. 

Palais  de  VElysie,   Palais  de  Vindustrie,    Panorama,  etc. 

The  *Cliamp8  Kly»6e»  (PI.  W,  15 ;  /i),  which  extend  to  the  W. 
of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  were  originally  laid  out  and  planted 
with  elms  and  lime-trees  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  For  many 
years  they  bore  the  name  of  the  Grand  Cours,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Cours-la-Beine  y  a  pleasure  -  ground 'on  the  bank  of  the 
Seine,  formed  by  Marie  de  M^dicis  in  1010.  The  name  'Champs 
Elys^es^  was  given  to  the  avenue  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.  on 
account  of  the  refreshing  verdure  of  its  trees.  At  the  present  day 
the. Champs  Elys^es,  in  the  narrower  sense,  consist  of  a  small  park, 
about  700  yds.  long  by  400  yds.  wide,  but  the  name  is  also  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  avenue,  extending  from  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
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corde  to  the  Arc  de  TEtoile,  l^/s  M.  in  length,   by  which  these 
grounds  are  traversed. 

This  magnificent  avenue,  which  is  flanked  with  handsome  build- 
ings, is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  promenades  in  Paris,  especially 
between  2  and  6  o'clock,  when  numerous  carriages,  riders,  and 
pedestrians  are  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  In 
summer  the  avenue  and  grounds  are  crowded  at  a  later  hour  with 
pleasure-seekers  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  end  of  the  Champs  Elys^es  next  the  town  abounds  with 
the  attractions  of  caf^s-chantants  (p.  55),  jugglers,  marionettes 
(or  Thiditea  de  Quignol\  shows,  cake-stalls,  and  restaurants.  A 
very  favourite  and  innocuous  beverage  is  largely  dispensed  here  in 
summer  by  the  picturesque  ^marchand  de  coco'  (liquorice  water  and 
lemon -juice) ,  with  his  shining  mugs,  snow-white  apron,  and 
tinkling  bell.  These  various  entertainments  are  most  popular  towards 
evening,  by  gas-light,  and  are  in  great  request  till  nearly  mid- 
night. The  traveller  will  have  an  opportunity  here  of  witnessing 
one  of  the  characteristic  phases  of  Parisian  life. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Champs  Elys^es  are  placed  two  figures 
of  Horse-tamerSj  by  Coustou.  They  were  removed  in  1794  from 
the  palace  at  Marly  to  their  present  position ,  where  they  form  a 
suitable  counterpart  to  the  winged  steeds  at  the  exit  of  the  Jardin 
des  Tuilerles  (p.  152).  A  little  farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  the 
Cafi-conceti  de  de  VHorloge  and  the  Restaurant  Ledoyen,  and  to  the 
right,  the  Cafis-concerta  des  Ambassadeurs,  de  V Alcazar^  etc. 

Palais  de  rKlysie.  This  edifice  (PI.  W,  15;  //),  the  garden  of 
which  adjoins  the  Champs  Elys^es,  was  erected  in  1718  byComte 
d'Evreux.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  this  mansion  was  the  re- 
sidence of  Madame  de  Pompadour ,  from  whose  heirs  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  king  to  form  a  residence  for  the  foreign  ambassadors. 
Under  Louis  XYI.  the  palace  acquired  the  name  of  Elysie  Bourbon 
from  its  prolonged  occupation  by  the  Duchesse  de  Bourbon.  During 
the  Revolution  the  palace  was  offered  for  sale,  but,  no  purchaser 
offering ,  it  was  converted  into  a  government  printing  office.  At 
the  time  of  the  Directory  the  rooms  were  let  to  keepers  of  public 
ball-rooms  and  gaming-tables.  The  palace  was  afterwards  occupied 
in  turn  by  Murat,  Napoleon  I.,  Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland, 
and  his  queen  Hortense,  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  of  Russia,  and 
the  Due  de  Berry.  The  building  was  left  uninhabited  after  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  until  Napoleon  III.  took  possession  of  it  as 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  enlarging  and  improving  it  con- 
siderably.   It  is  now  the  residence  of  President  MacMahon. 

Palais  de  llndilstrie.  On  the  S.  side,  the  Champs  Elysees 
have  been  compelled  to  yield  a  considerable  space  to  this  large 
building,  which  was  erected  by  a  company  in  1852-55,  and  sub- 
sequently purchased  by  government.  In  1855  it  was  employed 
for  the  first  Great  Exhibition  at  Paris,  and  is  now  used  for  other 
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exhibitions.  The  annual  exhibition  of  modern  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures, so  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Salon,  takes  place  here 
from  18th  May  to  15th  July  (adm.  on  week-days  1  fr.,  on  Sundays 
gratis).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  former  exhibition  room  in 
the  Louvre. 

The  building  is  rectangular  in  form,  270  yds.  in  length, 
118  yds.  in  width,  and  114  ft.  in  height.  The  handsomest  part 
is  the  pavilion  in  front,  towards  the  avenue,  which  occupies 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  length.  An  arcade  48  ft.  in  width 
and  98  ft.  in  height  here  forms  the  principal  entrance,  which  is 
flanked  with  Corinthian  columns  and  surmounted  by  an  attic  with 
a  bas-relief  representing  Industry  and  the  Arts  bringing  their 
products  to  the  exhibition.  On  the  summit  is  a  fine  colossal  group 
representing  France  standing  before  a  throne  with  outstretched  hands, 
awarding  laurel-wreaths  to  Art  and  Manufacture,  which  are  repre- 
sented by  two  statues  sitting  at  her  feet.  Above  the  columns  on  each 
side  are  groups  of  genii  bearing  escutcheons.  The  frieze  which  se- 
parates the  ground-floor  from  the  one  above  it  bears  numerous 
names  and  medallion  portraits  of  persons  who  have  acquired  dis- 
tinction in  the  pursuit  of  art,  science,  commerce,  or  agriculture. 
In  the  centre  is  a  large  glass-covered  hall,  210  yds.  in  length  and 
51  ft.  in  height.  The  building  was  used  as  a  magazine  and 
hospital  during  the  two  sieges  of  Paris  in  1870  and  1871 .  The 
roof  was  frequently  injured  on  these  occasions,  but  the  rest  of  the 
building  sustained  no  serious  damage. 
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Av«ntt«  d«a  Ohampa-Elyaids. 

At  the  back  of  the  Palais  de  llndustrie,  in  a  garden  near  the 
Seine,  the  ^Concerts  des  Champs  ElysSet^  are  given  in  summer 
(see  p.  55). 

*  Panorama.  To  the  N.W.  of  the  Palais  de  llndustrie  rises  a 
circular  building  (PI.  W,  15  *,  //)  containing  a  panorama  which  is 
worthy  of  a  visit.  The  hall,  44  yds.  in  diameter,  is  surrounded 
by  a  painting  of  vast  dimensions  representing  some  memorable 
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scene.  That  at  present  exhibited  is  the  Defence  of  Paris,  by  Phi- 
lippoteaux.  Admission  from  10  to  4,  5,  or  6  o'clock,  according  to 
the  season;  Sund.  1  fr.,  on  other  days  2  fr.  —  On  the  other  side 
of  the  avenue  is  the  Cirque  d'Eti  (p.  54). 

The  Champs  Elys^es,  properly  so  called,  only  extend  as  far  as  the 
Bond  Point  (PI.  W,  15;  /i),  also  called  the  Place  or  Etoile  des 
Champ  t  Ely  sees  y  a  circular  space  adorned  with  beds  of  flowers  and 
six  fountains,  situated  about  half  way  between  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde and  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile,  beyond  whioh  the  avenue  gradually 
ascends  to  the  arch.  The  S.  side  of  the  Champs  Elys^es  adjoins  the 
Quai  de  la  Conference^  which  is  skirted  by  the  Cours  la  Reine. 

The  Avenue  d'Antin  and  the  Avenue  Montaigne  (formerly  All^e 
des  Veuves^,  leading  from  the  Rond  Point  to  the  Quay,  enclose  the 
Quartier  t^an^ois  /.,  which  is  in  part  still  unfinished. 

The  Quartier  derives  its  name  from  the  ^Kaison  de  Fran9oi8  I. , 
which  forms  the  corner  of  the  Cours  la  Reine  and  the  Rue  Bayard, 
and  is  a  very  pleasing  example  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
Renaissance.  Francis  I.  caused  this  building  to  be  erected  at  Moret, 
near  Fontainebleau ,  in  1528,  for  the  reception  of  Diane  de  Poitiers 
or  according  to  others,  for  his  sister  Margaret  of  Navarre,  and  in 
1826  it  was  transferred  in  fragments  to  Paris  and  re-erected  on  its 
present  site.  The  facade,  the  style  of  which  is  quite  unique  and 
very  unlike  that  of  contemporary  buildings ,  testifies  to  the  great 
taste  of  the  original  proprietor  and  the  ability  of  his  architect.  Its 
closest  parallel  is  found  in  the  palaces  of  Venice.  On  the  ground- 
floor  are  three  large  arched  windows,  to  which  the  three  square- 
headed  windows  of  the  upper  floor  correspond.  The  ornamenta- 
tion on  the  pilasters  between  the  windows  and  at  the  corners 
is  singularly  rich  and  elegant.  The  two  stories  are  separated  by  a 
handsome  frieze  representing  genii  plucking  grapes  and  waving  the 
thyrsus,  while  at  intervals  are  placed  medallion  portraits  (including 
that  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  between  the  arms  of  France  and  Na- 
varre), many  of  which  have  been  restored.  The  building  is  crowned 
by  an  attic  in  the  Italian  style.  The  back  is  also  worthy  of  inspection, 
but  the  sides  have  been  modernised.  —  About  the  middle  of  the 
Avenue  de  Montaigne  on  the  left.  No.  18,  is  the  — 

Palais  Fomptien  (PI.  W,  12;  /),  erected  by  the  architect  M. 
Normand  for  Prince  Napoleon,  in  the  style  of  the  'Villa  of  Diomedes' 
at  Pompeii.  In  1866  it  was  purchased  by  a  company  for  1,200,000 fr., 
who  afterwards  sold  it  to  the  Hungarian  Count  Palify.  The  interior 
deserves  inspection,  but  can  hardly  be  called  a  specimen  of  ancient 
Roman  domestic  architecture,  as  the  plan  of  villas  differed  con- 
siderably from  that  of  ordinary  dwelling-houses.  Visitors  admitted ; 
fee  1-2  fr.  —  Opposite  to  this  mansion  is  the  residence  of  Prince 
8oltikoff,  erected  in  the  mediaeval  style. 

Nearer  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elys^es,  at  Avenue  Montaigne 
55,  57,  is  the  much  frequented  Oymnase  Trial;  and  still  nearer, 
at  No.  87,  is  the  Jardin  MdbilU  (p.  56). 
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The  Pont  de  TAlma  (PI.  W,  12,  11 ;  /),  which  crosses  the  Seine 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Avenue  de  Montaigne,  was  constiucted  in 
1856  to  commemorate  the  Crimean  campaign,  at  a  cost  of  1,200,000  fr. 
(48,000{.).  On  the  buttresses  are  statues  representing  a  Zouave,  a 
grenadier,  an  artillery-soldier,  and  a  chsAseur.  The  tramway  (p.  28) 
which  crosses  this  bridge  starts  from  the  Place  de  TEtoile,  and 
passes  at  the  back  of  the  H6t6l  des  Invalides,  through  the  Boule- 
vard Montpamasse,  etc. 


7.  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'Etoile. 

NeuUly.    Chapelle  St.  Ferdinand. 

The  *Arc  de  Triomphe  de  r£toile  (PI.  R,  12),  the  most  impos- 
ing triumphal  arch  in  existence,  forms  the  N.W.  termination  of  the 
Avenue  des  Ohamps-Elys^es,  which  is  IY3M.  in  length,  and  con- 
nects the  Place  de  la  Concorde  (p.  153)  with  the  Place  de  TEtoile. 
It  stands  on  a  slight  eminence,  nearly  2  M.  from  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  is  visible  from  almost  every  part  of  the  environs  of  Paris.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  star  formed  by  the  twelve  different  boule- 
vards or  avenues  which  radiate  from  this  point. 

In  1806  Napoleon  I.  resolved  to  erect  four  triumphal  arches  in 
commemoration  of  his  victories.  Two  only  of  these  were  completed, 
that  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel  (p.  147)  by  the  emperor  himself, 
and  the  Arc  de  TEtolle  by  Louis  Philippe  in  1836,  from  designs 
by  Chalgrin  (d.  1811).  The  latter,  which  cost  upwards  of  10  million 
francs,  consists  of  a  vast  arch,  67  ft.  in  height  and  46  ft,  in  width, 
intersected  by  a  lower  transversal  arch.  The  whole  structure  is 
160  ft.  in  height,  146  ft.  in  width,  and  72  ft.  in  depth. 

The  following  groups  adorn  the  E.  facade:  on  the  right, 
Departure  of  the  troops  to  the  frontier  in  1792,  by  Rude,  the  finest 
of  the  four  large  groups ;  above  it,  the  Obsequies  of  General  Mar- 
ceau,  by  Lemaire.  On  the  left.  Triumph  of  Napoleon  after  the 
Austrian  campaign  and  the  Peace  of  Yieniia  (1819),  by  Cortot 
(d.  1843) ;  above  it,  the  Pasha  of  Roumelia  taken  prisoner  by  Murat 
at  the  battle  of  Aboukir  (1799),  by  Seurre  the  Elder.  The  figures 
In  these  reliefs  are  10  ft.  in  height. 

On  the  W.  facade :  on  the  right,  Resistance  of  the  French  to 
the  invading  armies  in  1814,  by  Eiex;  above  it.  Passage  of  the 
bridge  of  Arcole  (1796;  death  of  Muiron,  Bonaparte's  adjutant), 
by  Feuehhrea.  On  the  left,  the  Blessings  of  Peace  (1815),  also  by 
Etex;  above  it,  the  Taking  of  Alexandra  (1798;  Kl^er,  who  has 
received  a  wound  on  the  head,  points  out  the  enemy  to  his  troops), 
by  Chaponniire.  For  the  two  large  groups  by  Etex,  executed  in 
1833-36 ,  the  sum  of  140,000  fr.  was  paid. 

The  reliefs  on  the  N.  side,  by  Qeehter,  represent  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz  (1805),  in  which  the  myth  of  the  Russian  regiments 
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sunk  amidst  the  ice  is  not  wanting.  On  the  S.  side  is  the  Battle 
of  Jemappes  by  Marochetti. 

The  siiccessien  of  reliefs  on  the  frieze  represent  on  the  £.  side 
the  departure,  and  on  the  W.  side  the  return  of  the  French  ar- 
mies, by  Brun,  Jaquot,  SeurrCy  and  Rude.  The  figures  of  Victory  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  are  by  Pradier.  A  series  of 
30  shields  on  the  cornice  above  the  entablature  are  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  different  victories,  while  the  names  of  142  other 
battles  appear  on  the  vaulting  of  the  principal  arch. 

On  the  vaulting  of  the  transversal  arch  are  recorded  the  names 
of  officers  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire,  the  names  of  generals 
who  fell  in  battle  being  underlined.  In  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe 
there  were  654  names,  to  which  Napoleon  III.  caused  those  of  his 
father  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  uncle  J^rdme  to  be  added. 

The  figures  of  Victory  in  relief  under  these  names  relate  to  sue** 
cesses  gained  in  the  east,  north,  and  south.  The  cock  alternates 
with  the  eagle  In  the  coat  of  arms. 

The  Platformy  to  which  a  spiral  staircase  of  261  steps  ascends, 
commands  a  noble  prospect  (adm.  25  c).  The  monument  still  requires 
some  crowning  sculpture  on  the  summit  to  give  it  an  appropriate 
finish,  but  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  supply  the  defect.  The 
damage  which  the  arch  sustained  during  the  sieges  of  1870-71  has 
been  repaired. 

The  Place  de  I'Etoile  is  the  starting-point  of  the  Trafmoays 
Etoile  &  La  Villette,  Etoile  &  Suresnes,  Etoile  &  Courbevoie,  and 
Etoile  &  Montparnasse,  which  follow  the  Boulevards  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  is  crossed  by  the  line  Rue  Tronchet&LaMuette;  it  is  also 
station  of  the  omnibus  lines  C  and  AB, 

The  Avenue  de  la  Reine  Hortenae,  to  the  N.  E.,  leads  to  the 
Pare  de  Monceaux  (p.  167).  The  Avenue  de  Wagram  leads  to  the 
N.  to  the  Boulevard  de  Gourcelles,  one  of  the  outer  series  of  boule- 
vards (see  p.  66),  whence  a  tramway  runs  past  the  Pare  de  Mon- 
ceaux to  La  Villette.  To  the  W.  of  the  Arc  de  TEtoile  runs  the 
Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne  (p.  162).  To  the  S.W.,  the  Avenue 
du  Roi  de  Rome  leads  to  the  Palais  du  Trocad^ro  (p.  268). 

The  continuation  of  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elys^es  beyond 
the  Arc  de  I'Etoile,  called  the  Avenue  de  la  Qrande  Armde  and 
the  Avenue  de  NeuiUy^  leadfi  to  the  suburb  of  — 

Kemilly,  which  may  be  reached  either  by  an  omnibus  of  the 
line  C  (p.  26),  by  the  Suresnes  and  Courbevoie  tramways,  or  by 
the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Celnture  (see  p.  31).  The  chateau  of 
Neuilly,  once  the  fibvourite  residence  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  the  insurgents  on  25th  Feb.,  1848,  and  the  park  was 
afterwards  parcelled  out  into  building  sites.  Lee  Temes,  a  portion 
of  the  district  of  Neailly  which  lies  within  the  Enceinte,  was  in- 
corporated with  the  city  of  Paris  in  1859.    The  suburb  suffered 
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severely  during  the  civil  war  of  1871,  but  the  traces  of  ruins  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared. 

The  Bois  de  BoiUogne  (see  below)  adjoins  the  S.  side  of  the 
Avenue  de  NeuiUy. 

The  Porte  Maillotj  formerly  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  is  nearly  opposite  the  Avenue  de  la  Bivolte,  a  broad  street 
with  few  houses,  diverging  from  the  avenue  to  the  right,  nearly  V2^« 
from  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile.  In  this  street  (No.  10),  about  100  yds. 
from  the  Avenue  de  NeuiUy,  is  situated  the  entrance  to  the  — 

Chapel  of  St.  Ferdinand  (PI.  R,  9)  on  the  right  (shown  from 
10  to  5  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  Y2  ^^*  ?  visitors  ring  at  the  porte- 
cochere),  a  cruciform  mausoleum  in  the  Byzantine  style,  erected 
by  Louis  Philippe  on  the  spot  where  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
breathed  his  last  on  13th  July,  1842,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from 

his  carriage. 

Over  the  high-altar  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  marble  by  Tri- 
queti.  To  the  left  is  the  altar  of  St.  Ferdinand,  opposite  which,  on  a 
sarcophagus  -  like  pedestal,  is  placed  a  group  representing  the  Duke  on 
his  death-bed,  also  by  Triqueti^  from  a  design  by  Ary  Schefer.  The 
figure  of  a  Spraying  angel  at  the  head  of  the  dying  prince  was  executed 
by  his  sister  Marie  d'Orl^ans  (d.  1839),  wife  of  Duke  Alexander  of  Wur- 
temberg.  The  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass  designed  by  Ingre»^ 
representing  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  fourteen  tutelary  saints  of  members 
of  the  Orleans  family.  —  Behind  the  high-altar  several  steps  lead  into 
the  Sacbistt,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  room  in  which  the  Duke 
expired.  A  picture  by  Jacquand  represents  this  affecting  scene.  Around 
the  couch  of  the  dying  prince  are  the  King,  the  Queen,  other  members 
of  the  royal  family,  and  eminent  personages  of  the  court. 

To  the  right  of  the  Avenue  de  NeuiUy,  near  the  Route  de  la  R^> 
volte,  is  the  Neuilly-Porte-Maillot  station  (PL  R,  9)  on  the  Ghemin 
de  Fer  de  Ceinture  (p.  31),  where  trains  for  Passy,  Auteuil,  etc., 
and  for  the  Gare  St.  Lazare ,  by  one  of  which  the  traveller  may 
return  to  Paris,  stop  every  half-hour. 

8.    Bois  de  Boulogne. 

Jar  din  d' Acclimatation.    Fortifteations. 

The  broad  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne  (PI.  R,  W,  9,  6),  for- 
merly called  Avenue  Vhrich  and  de  V Impirairiee,  3/4  M.  in  length, 
leads  from  the  Arc  de  T^toile  to  the  S.W.  to  the  — 

*BoiB  de  Boulogne.  This  was  once  a  forest  abounding  with 
game,  the  resort  of  duellists,  persons  suicidally  disposed,  and 
robbers,  but  is  now  a  beautiful  park  covering  an  area  of  2250  acres. 
When  the  Prussians  and  Russians  were  encamped  here  in  1814  and 
1815,  a  great  part  of  the  wood  disappeared,  but  Louis  XVIII. 
caused  new  trees  to  be  planted,  and  Charles  X.  again  preserved 
game  in  the  forest  down  to  the  July  Revolution,  after  which  the 
game  was  soon  exterminated. 

Under  Louis  Philippe  little  was  done  for  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
although  it  belonged  to  the  crown-domains.    In  1852  it  was  pre- 
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sented  to  the  municipality ,  on  condition  that  a  sum  of  two  million 
francs  should  be  expended  on  it  within  four  years,  and  that  it 
should  be  maintained  in  future  at  the  municipal  expense.  The 
authorities  accordingly  converted  it  into  a  park,  and  it  has  become 
a  favourite  promenade  of  the  Parisians. 

In  1870  a  considerable  part  of  the  wood  adjacent  to  the  fortifi- 
cations was  cut  down  by  the  engineers  as  a  preparation  for  the  im- 
pending Prussian  siege.  The  trees  surrounding  the  lakes  were  for- 
tunately spared,  but  many  of  them  were  much  injured  during  the 
bombardments.  The  N.  part  of  the  wood,  adjoining  the  Jardin 
d'Acclimatation  (see  below),  suffered  severely  during  the  second 
siege,  and  in  the  summer  of  1871  the  once  smiling  Bois  presented 
a  deplorably  battered  appearance.  The  most  necessary  repairs, 
however,  were  speedily  executed,  and  new  trees  planted,  so  that 
almost  all  traces  of  these  disasters  are  now  obtliterated. 

The  traveller  is  recommended  to  engage  a  cab  by  the  hour  (see 
p.  23)  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  dismissing 
it  however  if  he  is  disposed  to  continue  his  excursion  on  foot.  The 
park  may  also  be  reached  by  omnibus  and  tramway  (see  pp.  26, 
27),  by  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Ceinture  (station  near  the  Avenue), 
by  the  railway  to  St.  Cloud,  or  by  one  of  the  Seine  steamers. 
A  ramble  through  the  park  on  foot  will  be  found  very  refreshing 
after  the  fatigues  of  sight- seeing,  but  to  explore  it  thoroughly  a 
whole  day  would  be  required.  The  principal  points  may  be  visited 
by  carriage  in  2-3  hours.  The  annexed  plan  will  enable  the  visitor 
to  find  his  way  without  difficulty.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  most 
frequented  in  the  afternoon  between  3  and  5  o'clock,  the  favourite 
routes  being  those  leading  from  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne  to 
the  lakes,  where  the  handsomest  carriages  and  most  elegant  toilettes 
are  to  be  seen. 

The  broad  Route  de  Suresnes,  which  diverges  to  the  left  at  the 
Porte  Dauphine  (PI.  "W,  6)  at  the  end  of  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  leads  in  about  10  min.  to  the  Carre  four  du  Bout  du  LaCy 
one  of  the  finest  points  in  the  Bois,  at  the  lower  end  of  two  arti- 
ficial lakes ,  the  Lac  Inferieur  (2/3  M.  in  length  and  100  yds.  in 
width),  and  the  Lac  SupSrieur  (^4  M.  in  length  and  60  yds.  in 
width),  which  are  fed  by  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq  and  the  Artesian 
Well  of  Passy.  Two  brooks  issue  from  the  Lac  Inferieur,  one  of 
which  flows  to  the  Pavilion  d'Armenonville,  the  other,  or  'Riviere 
de  Longohamp',  to  the  cascade.  We  walk  round  the  lakes,  beginn- 
ing at  the  E.  side. 

In  the  Lac  Inferieur  are  two  islands  (ferry  there  and  back  50  c.  \  boat 
on  the  lake  for  1-7  pers.  3  fr.,  8-14  pers.  6  fr.  per  half-hour),  on  one  of 
which  is  a  large  caf^-restaurant  in  the  form  of  a  Swiss  Chalet.  As  cafds 
are  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  every  Parisian  resort,  the  wayfarer 
will  find  other  places  of  refreshment  in  various  parts  of  the  park,  espe- 
cially near  the  Grande  Cascade  (see  below). 

At  the  8.  end  of  the  Lac  Sup^rieur  is  the  Butte  Mortemart^  whence 
there  it  a  dne  view  of  8t.  Cloud  and  Meudon.    As  the  fine  old  trees  on 
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thi0  side  of  the  park  were  cut  down  in  1870,  tlie  vacftnt  spaee  bas  been 
converted  into  the  Champ  de  Course  cf^Auteuil^  an  extensive  race-course. 
Races  and  steeple-chases  take  place  here  in  spring  and  autumn,  the  most 
important  being  those  of  Whitmonday.  —  Those  who  desire  to  quit  the 
park  at  this  point  will  And  a  station  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Ceintnre 
(p.  31)  and  an  omnibus  office  at  the  Porte  d'Auteuil  (PI.  R,  1). 

l^ot  far  from  the  Lac  Inf^rieur,  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  forti- 
fications, is  the  Pr4-Catelan^  an  enclosed  space  where  concerts  and  fStes 
are  given  in  summer. 

On  airlviDg  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Lac  Sup^ileur  we  turn 
to  the  right  and  walk  along  the  margin  of  the  lake  to  the  Carrefour 
dea  Cascades^  lying  between  the  two  pieces  of  water.  Hence  we 
follow  the  Avenue  de  V Hippodrome  to  the  left ,  which  crosses  the 
wide  AlUe  de  la  Reine  Marguerite  and  leads  in  20  min.  to  the 
*Qrande  Cascade ,  an  artificial  waterfall,  45  ft.  in  height,  issuing 
from  an  artificial  grotto.  Before  coming  in  sight  of  the  waterfall 
itself  we  notice  a  height  on  the  right  of  the  path,  which  we  ascend. 
The  su,mmit  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Seine ;  to  the  left 
on  the  opposite  bank  lies  St.  Cloud  with  its  modern  church ;  nearer 
is  the  Hippodrome  de  Longchamp  (see  below) ;  opposite  the  spec- 
tator  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Longchamp ^  and  the 
village  of  Suresnet,  and  beyond  them  Mont  Valtrien  (p.  276).  An 
artificial  path  cut  in  the  rock  descends  the  hill  and  passes  behind 
the  fall ,  through  the  dashing  spray  of  which  a  glimpse  of  Mont 
YaMrien  is  obtained.  To  the  left  of  the  point  where  we  regain  the 
avenue  is  the  Restaurant  de  la  Cascade. 

The  Hippodrome  de  Longchamp  is  the  principal  race^course  of  Paris, 
but  there  are  others  at  Chantilly  (p.  320),  Auteuil  (see  above),  Le  V^sinet 
(p.  300),  La  Marche  near  Ville  d''Avray  (p.  276),  etc.  The  races  (course* 
or  riunions)  at  Longchamp  take  place  in  spring,  sampler,  and  autumn, 
the  days  ^being  advertised  by  the  newspapers  and  handbills.  The  races 
attract  vast  crowds  and  are  worth  seeing.  Charges  for  admission  to  the 
hippodrome :  pavilion  5  fr.  ■,  weighing-place  20  fr. ;  for  a  carriage  with 
one  horse  15,  with  two  horses  20  fr.  \  each  rider  5  fr. ;  pedestrian  1  fr.  — 
Reviews  take  place  here  occasionally. 

Another  of  the  sights  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  the  long 
established  Promenade  de  Longchamp,  the  'Gorso*  of  Paris,  which 
takes  place  in  Passion  Week,  when  the  new  spring  fashions  for 
the  year  are  displayed  for  the  first  time.  The  custom  originated 
during  the  last  century,  when  fashionable  concerts  of  sacred  music 
were  given  at  the  Abb  aye  de  Longchamp  on  the  "Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  of  that  week.  Among  the  other  attractions  of  the 
Bois  are  the  regattas  on  the  lakes  in  summer,  and  the  skating  in 
winter,  the  latter  sometimes  taking  place  by  torchlight. 

The  traveller  may  return  to  Paris  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
by  the  Route  de  Boulogne  k  Neuilly,  at  the  opposite  end  from  the 
racecourse,  enjoying  a  fine  view  by  the  way,  and  passing  the  pleas- 
ant little  chateau  of  Bagatelle.  He  will  then  proceed  by  the  Boula* 
vard  de  Bagatelle  to  the  Porte  de  Madrid^  a  name  derived  from  a 
chateau  which  once  stood  in  this  neighhourhood,  huilt  hy  Francis  I. 
after  the  Battle  of  Pavia,  and  thus  named  as  a  reminiscence  of  his 
captivity  in  Spain.    The  Route  de  Madrid  d  la  Porte  Maillot  leads 
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past  the  Jaidin  d'Accllmatation  to  the  (172^*)'^^*^^ '^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 
N.E.  entrance  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Omnibuses  of  line  C  ply 
from  here,  through  the  Champs  Elys^s  and  past  the  Louyre ,  to 
the  H6tel  de  Ville. 

In  the  opposite  direction  the  Route  de  Boulogne  ^  Neuilly  leads 
to  Boulogne  (p.  297).  Skirtir  g  the  wood  in  that  direction ,  or 
crossing  it  in  the  direction  of  the  lakes,  we  may  now  reach  Auteuil 
or  Passy  (p.  31),  both  of  which  have  direct  railway  and  omnibus 
communication  with  Paris. 


*JnxduL  d'Aeelimatation.  This  garden  is  an  enclosed  part  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  adjoining  the  Boulevard  de  Maillot,  situated 
to  the  S.  of  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly,  and  between  the  Porte  des 
Sablons  and  the  Porte  de  Madrid,  and  a£fords  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive promenades  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  It  was  founded  by 
a  company  'in  order  to  introduce  into  France  and  ac(ilimatise 
foreign  plants  and  animals  suitable  for  domestic  or  ornamental 
purposes',  and  covers  an  area  of  50  acres.  It  suffered  severely  dur- 
ing the  second  siege  of  Paris  in  May,  1871. 

Like  the  adjoining  Bois  de  Bonlogne,  it  is  best  reached  hy  pedes- 
trians through  the  Champs-Elys^es.  Passengers  by  the  Chemin  de  Fer 
de  Ceinture  from  St.  Lazare  alight  either  at  the  Porte  Maillot  station 
or  that  of  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne  (p.  31).  The  omnibus  lines  C  and 
AB  are  also  available.  If  a  cab  is  engaged  it  may  be  dismissed  at  the 
Porte  Maillot,  before  the  line  of  the  fortifications  is  crossed^  otherwise, 
the  fare  to  the  Jardin  is  higher,  and  1  fr.  additional  must  also  be  paid 
as  Mndemnit^  de  retour  (see  p.  25).  The  Porte  Maillot  is  not  far  from 
the  lardin. 

The  Jardin  d'Acclimatation  is  open  the  whole  day.  Admission 
1  fr.  (greenhouses  included) ;  on  Sundays  and  holidays  Y2  ^r.  (green- 
houses Y2  ^^'  extra ;  the  office  to  the  left  on  entering) ;  carriage 
3  fr. ,  in  addition  to  the  charge  for  each  person  in  it ;  no  charge  for 
coachman.  Concert  In  the  garden  in  summer  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays  at  3  p.  m.,  for  which  no  additional  charge  is  made. 

The  principal  Entrance  is  on  the  E.  side,  near  the  Porte  des 
Sablons ;  others  are  near  the  Porte  de  Neuilly,  etc.  Compare  Plan 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  p.  162. 

On  entering,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  handsome  walk,  11  yds. 
wide,  which  runs  round  the  whole  garden.  Opposite  us  is  a 
Colombier  for  the  rearing  of  carrier-pigeons.  On  the  right  are 
the  Offices  (PL  1)  of  the  company,  to  which  purchasers  address 
their  orders.  On  the  left  is  the  large  hothouse  (PI.  5)  which 
we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  mention.  The  Magnaneriej 
or  silkworm  nursery,  near  the  offices,  contains  silkworms  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  around  which  are  the  various  plants  on 
which  they  feed.  Near  this  Is  the  establishment  for  the  En- 
graissement  Micanique,  or  artificial  fattening  of  poultry  by  an 
ingenious  system  invented  by  M.  Martin ,  where  400  fowls  can 
be  fed  in  an  hour  and  their  weight  is  doubled  in  18  days  (open 
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from  2  to  5  o'clock;  admission  50  c).  Next  come  the  Hangars^ 
or  sheds  where  all  kinds  of  articles  connected  with  gardening 
are  exhibited ;  then  the  Singerie ,  or  monkey-house ;  the  enclo- 
sures for  various  long-legged  birds;  the  Faisanderies ,  in  front 
of  which  rises  a  statue  in  white  marble  of  the  naturalist  Daubenton 
(d.  1800)  by  Jodin;  tYiePoulerie  (PI.  2),  a  semicircular  building; 
and  the  Kangaroo  Chalet^  near  which  diverges  the  walk  leading  to 
the  entrance  on  the  side  next  the  Porte  de  Neuilly. 

A  little  farther  are  the  Ecuries  (PI.  3),  or  stables,  and  enclosures 
connected  with  them,  containing  quadrupeds  trained  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  garden  or  the  amusement  of  visitors.  A  great 
source  of  delight  to  children  here  is  a  ride  on  the  back  of  an 
elephant  or  camel,  or  a  drive  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  ostriches, 
zebras,  etc,  (Charges  fixed  by  tariff:  camel  50  c,  elephant 
25  c. ,  ostrich-carriage  50  c. ,  donkey  and  zebra  carriage  25  c, 
pony  50  c.)  Beyond  the  principal  stable  the  walk  forms  a  bend 
and  passes  the  chalet  of  the  Alpacas  und  Lamaa ,  the  rock  of 
the  Porcupines,  and  the  enclosure  of  the  Reindeers.  Behind  this 
last  is  the  Rocher  Artificiel  for  chamois,  mountain-goats,  and 
other  climbing  animals.  To  the  right  of  the  walk  is  the  Buffet  and 
the  Laiterie,  or  dairy,  where  about  600  cups  of  fresh  milk  are  sold 
daily  (40  c). 

The  Aquarium  (PL  4),  consisting  of  ten  glass  reservoirs  of  sea- 
water  and  four  of  fresh,  affords  the  visitor  an  admirable  opportunity 
for  observing  the  habits  of  the  finny  tribe  and  many  curious  sub- 
aqueous animals.  Opposite  the  aquarium,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
walk,  is  the  Chalet  des  Antilopes  (PI.  6).  Nearer  the  entrance  is 
the  Chalet  des  Cerfs  (PI.  7).  To  the  right  of  the  principal  walk  is  the 
Chenilj  containing  thorough-bred  dogs,  whose  pedigree  is  care- 
fully recorded.  Beyond  this  is  the  Aviary,  and  lastly,  by  the  chief 
entrance,  the  beautiful  ^Hot-house  (PI.  5;  Grande  8erre),  or  winter 
garden,  containing  a  very  fine  collection  of  rare  plants,  and  admir- 
ably arranged. 

The  brook  issuing  from  the  artificial  lakes  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne flows  through  the  Jardin  behind  the  Pavilion  d^ArmenonviUe 
and  forms  a  pond  containing  all  kinds  of  aquatic  birds.  —  On  the 
left  bank  of  this  brook  is  the  Kiosque  des  Concerts,  where  the 
band  plays  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays. 

In  this  central  part  of  the  garden  there  are  many  curious  and 
strange  -  looking  animals,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
otaries,  or  sea-lions,  in  a  basin  of  their  own  opposite  the  laiterie, 
and  the  cormorants,  trained  for  fishing,  opposite  the  statue  of  Dau- 
benton. 

The  Fortifications  of  Paris  skirt  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  on  the  E.  side. 
In  consequence  of  a  decree  of  1840,  Paris  was  fortified  and  encircled  with 
ramparts,  a  work  which  was  completed  within  three  years  at  an  expense 
of  llO  million  francs  (5,600,000 1.).    The  Enceinte,  with  its  94  bastions,  is 
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21  II.  in  length.  The  ramparts,  32  ft.  in  height,  with  a  parapet  19  ft.  in 
width ,  are  environed  by  a  moat  48  ft,  in  width,  and  a  glacis.  The  ap- 
proaches to  the  city  are  also  commanded  by  sixteen  Forts  DitacMs,  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  the  city,  up  to  a  maximum  of  2  M.  On  the  N.  side,  near 
St.  Denis,  are  the  Forts  de  la  Briche^  Double  Couronne  du  Nord,  and  de  VEst; 
on  the  E.,  Fort  d^AubervilUers,  near  Le  Bourget,  Forts  de  Romainville^  de 
Ncistfi  ^6  Rosny,  de  Nogent^  and  de  Vincennes,  and  the  redoubts  de  la  Faxs- 
anderie  and  de  Qravelle-^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne  lies  Fort  de  Cha- 
renton\  to  the  8.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  Forts  d^Jvry^  de  Biebtre^ 
de  Monirouge^  de  Vanves^  and  dUssys  on  the  W.,  the  Forteresse  du  Mont 
VaUrien.  Most  of  these  were  entirely  destroyed  in  1870-71,  but  have  since 
been  rebuilt.  A  second  line  of  forts  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  ram- 
parts, are  now  being  constructed  on  the  heights  commanding  the  valley  of 
the  Seine.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine :  the  Forts  de  Cormeilles, 
de  Domon,  de  Montlignon^  de  Montmorency^  d^Eeouen^  de  Stains^  de  Vau- 
Jours,  de  Villiers^  and  de  Villenettve  8t.  Georges;  on  the  left  bank,  the  Forts 
de  la  Butte  Chautnont^  de  Palaiteau^  de  Chdtillon,  de  Villeras^  de  ffaut 
BuCj  de  Saint  Cyr^  de  Marly.,  de  Sainte  Jamme^  and  d^Aigremont. 

9.  Pare  de  Honceauz.   Bussian  Chnreh. 

The  Faro  de  Monceanx  (PL  R,  15),  to  wMch  the  Ayenue  de  la 
Reine  Hortense  leads  from  the  Aic  de  TEtoile  (}/2  M.),  and  the 
Boulevard  Malesherbes  (p.  84)  from  the  Madeleine  (1  M.),  is  another 
promenade  which  affords  a  pleasant  retreat  from  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  town.  It  is  open  to  the  public  from  6  or  7  a.m.  till  10  or 
11  p.m.  accordlngto  the  season.    Gomp.  p.  63. 

These  grounds,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  domain  of  Mon- 
ceauXj  or  Mousseau^  part  of  the  lordship  of  Cluny  (p.  234), 
were  purchased  by  Philip  of  Orleans^  Due  de  Ckartres ,  Egaliti, 
father  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  1778,  and  newly  laid  out  under  the 
directions  of  Carmontelley  in  a  style  intended  to  be  entirely  novel, 
differing  from  both  French  and  English  established  notions ,  so  as 
to  surprise  and  delight  the  visitor  at  every  step.  This  intention  was 
carried  out  with  considerable  success,  and  the  park  became  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  resorts  of  the  *beau  monde'.  Balls,  plays, 
and  fetes  of  the  most  brilliant  description  were  celebrated  here. 

The  Revolution  converted  the  park  into  national  property. 
Napoleon  I.  presented  it  to  his  chancellor  Cambac^rSs,  who  how- 
ever soon  restored  it  to  his  imperial  master,  on  account  of  the 
great  expense  in  which  it  involved  him.  At  the  Restoration  it 
again  became  the  property  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  After  having 
been  employed  in  1848  for  the  'national  ateliers',  it  eventually 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  city,  and  has  been  transformed  by 
M.  Alphand  Into  a  charming  public  promenade  for  carriages, 
riders,  and  foot-passengers.  It  is  now  considerably  reduced  in 
extent ,  being  about  10  acres  only  in  area ,  and  cannot  vie  with 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  Buttes  Chaumont,  or  the  Bois  de  Vin- 
cennes,  but  It  has  the  advantage  of  offering  a  pleasant  and  re- 
freshing retreat  within  the  precincts  of  the  city.  The  original  fan- 
tastic character  of  the  grounds  has  been  to  a  great  extent  restored, 
as  in  the  Naumachie,  an  oval  sheet  of  water  bounded  by  a  semi- 
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in  i84i,  the  edifice  was  four  times  the  size  of  the  H^el  de  VMIe  t>f 
Henri  lY.  Notwithstanding  its  vast  size,  it  was  aigain  found 
necessary  in  1857  to  make  further  provision  for  the  offices  ef  the 
Prefecture  by  erecting  two  buildings  opposite  the  principal  facade, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Place. 

The  H6tel  de  Yille  was  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  330  ft. 
long,  and  276  ft.  wide,  with  25  windows  on  one  side  and  19  on 
the  other ;  it  stood  in  an  open  situation ,  and  contained  three 
courts  within  its  precincts.  The  niches  contained  statues  of  cele- 
brated Parisians  of  all  ages ,  down  to  Bailly ,  elected  mayor  of  Paris 
by  acclamation  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  1789,  and  La- 
fayette, commandant  of  the  National  Guard  in  1789  and  1830. 
Several  of  these  statues  and  others  in  the  interior  have  escaped  de- 
struction, though  not  without  serious  injury.  Among  those  which 
have  been  preserved  are  a  bronze  statue  of  Louis  XIY.  by  Coy%evoXy 
which  stood  in  the  first  court,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Francis  I.  by 
Cavelier,  and  an  equestrian  figure  in  relief  of  Henii  lY. ,  in  bronze, 
After  Lemaire,  which  was  placed  over  the  principal  entrance. 

The  splendouT«-loving  metropolis  had  done  its  utmost  to  enable 
the  Pr^et  de  la  Seine  to  discharge  his  duties  with  becoming 
magnificence.  The  reception  and  ball-rooms  on  the  first  floor 
were  so  gorgeously  fitted  up  as  entirely  to  eclipse  those  of  the 
imperial  palaces,  and  the  ceilings  of  several  of  the  apartments  were 
painted  by  the  eminent  artists  IngreSy  Ddaeroix,  Lehmann,  MuUer, 
and  others. 

The  municipal  staff  of  500  officials  formerly  employed  at  the 
H6tel  de  Yille  is  now  established  in  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg 
(p.  222).  The  prefect  is  the  superior  officer  of  the  twenty  mairea 
of  Paris,  each  of  whom  presides  over  an  afrondissement  (p.  xxiv), 
and  of  the  sous-prifets  of  the  districts  of  St.  Denis  and  Sceaux. 

The  H6tel  de  Yille  has  played  a  coasptcuous  part  in  the 
different  revolutions,  having  been  the  usual  rallying  -  place  of  the 
democratic  party.  On  14th  July,  1789,  the  captors  of  the  Bastille 
were  conducted  in  triumph  into  the  great  hall.  Three  days  later, 
Louis  XYI.  came  in  procession  from  Yersailles  to  the  H6tel  de 
Yille  under  the  protection  of  Bailly  and  other  popular  depu- 
ties ,  thus  publicly  testifying  his  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
national  assembly.  The  king  was  a  -companied  by  a  dense  mob, 
to  whom  he  showed  himself  at  the  window  of  the  H6tel  de 
Yille  wearing  the  tri- coloured  cockade,  which  Lafayette  had 
just  chosen  as  the  cognisance  of  the  new  national  guard.  On 
27th  July  1794  (9th  Thermidoij,  when  the  Commune,  the  tool 
employed  by  Robespierre  against  the  Convention ,  was  holding  one 
of  its  meetings  here ,  Barras  with  five  battalions  forced  his  entrance 
in  the  name  of  the  Convention ,  and  Robespierre ,  to  escape  arrest, 
attempted  to  shoot  himself,  but  only  succeeded  in  shattering  his  jaw. 
Here  was  also  celebrated  the  union  of  the  July  Monarchy  with 
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the  iKNiigeoiaie ,  when  Louis  Philippe  pieseiited  himself  at  one 
of  the  windows,  in  August,  1830,  and  in  ^iew  of  the  popuktoe 
emhraced  General  Lafayette.  From  the  steps  of  the  Hdtel  de  YiUe, 
on  24th  Feh. ,  1848 ,  Louis  Blanc  proclaimed  the  institution  of  the 
republic. 

From  4th  Sept.,  1870,  to  28th  Feb.,  1871,  the  Hdtel  de 
Yille  was  the  seat  of  the  'gouvemement  de  la  d^ense  nationale*, 
and  from  19th  March  to  22nd  May,  1871,  that  of  the  Communist 
usurpers  and  their  pretended  'comity  du  salut  public\  In  aeoor- 
danoe  with  a  secret  resolution  passed  by  the  ringleaders  of 
these  miscreants  on  20th May  (comp.  p.  150),  heaps  of  combustibleB 
steeped  in  petroleum,  and  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  placed  in 
TariouB  parts  of  the  building.  At  the  same  time  the  insurgents 
had  strongly  barricaded  every  approach  to  the  building,  which  from 
the  first  had  been  the  great  centre  of  their  operations,  and  wheie- 
they  had  accumulated  every  possible  means  of  defence.  On  the 
morning  of  24th  May  a  fearful  struggle  began  in  the  Place  de 
THotel  de  Yille,  and  was  protracted  without  intermission  until 
the  following  morning.  As  the  insurgents  were  gradually  drivea 
back,  they  gave  vent  to  their  rage  and  despair  by  setting  on  flie 
many  of  the  surrounding  buildings  and  murdering  the  inhabitants, 
while  two  of  their  number,  specially  charged  with  the  task  by 
the  commandant  Pindy,  ignited  the  combustibles  in  the  H6tel 
de  Yille,  although  about  600  of  their  party  were  still  within  its 
precincts.  The  troops,  now  masters  of  the  whole  neighbourhood^ 
directed  an  incessant  fire  against  the  devoted  building  and  its 
unhappy  occupants,  all  of  whom  perished.  No  quarter  was  given 
to  those  who  attempted  to  escape  from  the  blazing  pile ,  while  those 
who  remained  within  its  walls  met  with  a  still  more  appalling  fate. 

Napoleon  m.  greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  the  edifice 
by  the  removal  of  the  squalid  lanes  and  alleys  by  which  it  was 
formerly  surrounded,  and  which  have  been  so  graphically  depicted 
by  Eugene  Sue.  Another  work  of  the  late  regime  is  the  extensive 
Caserne  Na/poUon^  erected  in  1852-54,  capable  of  accommodating 
2500  men,  situated  at  the  back  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  means  of  subterranean  passages.  Adjacent  to 
it,  on  the  qnay,  is  the  Caserne  Lohau,  a  large  cavalry  and  artillery 
ba^raok,  erected  by  Napoleon  lU.  in  1857.  These  precautionary 
measures  were-  intended  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  rebel* 
lious  scenes  so  frequency  enacted  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  but, 
in  1870  and^  1871,  owing  to  the  anomalous  condition  of  politica) 
aifairs,  they  proved  quite  abortive. 

The  Pkrne  de  VBdtel  de  ViUe,  formerly  named  Plaoe  d^ 
Orive  ('bank  of  the  river'),  has  also  witnessed  many  a  tragedy. 
During  a  long  series  of  years  the  stake  and  the  scaffold  exercised 
theii  dismal  sway  here.  Thus  in  1572,  after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Hautholomew ,  Catherine  de  Mtfdieis  doomed  the  Huguenot  chiefii 
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Briquemont  and  Cavagnes  to  perish  ignominiously  by  the  gallows 
in  this  Place;  and  in  1574  she  ordered  the  Comte  Montgomery, 
captain  of  the  Scottish  guard,  to  be  tortured  and  executed  here 
for  having  accidentally  caused  the  death  of  her  husband  Henri  II. 
at  a  tournament  (jp.  70).  From  that  period  down  to  1789 ,  the 
Place  de  Gthve  witnessed  the  execution  of  the  numerous  victims 
of  a  despotic  government,  as  weU  as  criminals;  and  in  the  July 
of  that  year,  after  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  by  the  insurgents, 
Foulon,  general  controller  of  finance,  and  his  son-in-law  Bertier, 
the  first  victims  of  the  Revolution,  were  hanged  by  the  mob  on 
the  lamp-posts  of  this  Place. 

The  OuiUotine,  an  instrument  for  the  decapitation  of  criminals 
recommended  by  the  physician  Guillotin  to  the  Convention,  was 
first  used  in  thePlace  de  Greve,  but  was  soon  removed  to  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  (p.  154).  From  1795  down  to  the  JulyEevolution 
of  1830  the  Place  again  became  the  usual  place  of  execution. 

The  Church  ol  St.  Gervais  (PL  W,  23 ;  F),  or  St,  Qtrvais  et  8t. 
PtotaiSf  which  rises  at  the  back  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  dates  chiefly 
from  the  15th  and  16th  cent. ,  and  presents  a  combination  of  the 
Flamboyant  and  Renaissance  styles.  The  heavy  Greek  portal,  added 
by  Debrosse  in  1616,  is  considered  a  fine  work,  although  not  har- 
monising with  the  rest  of  the  building. 

The  iMTBSioB,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  height  and  the  pendentives 
of  its  vaulting,  contains  several  valuable  paintings.  In  the  chapel  of  St. 
Denis,  the  third  on  the  left,  is  a  Bastion^  painted  on  wood,  in  nine 
sections,  a  work  of  the  German  school  of  the  15th  century.  In  the  sec- 
ond chapel  on  the  left  is  a  bas-relief  in  stone,  of  the  13th  cent.,  repre- 
senting Christ  receiving  the  soul  of  the  Virgin.  To  the  right  of  the  apse 
is  the  MausoUe  of  Michael  Le  Tellier  (d.  Id85).  The  candelabra  and  a 
bronse  crucifix  on  the  high  altar  are  good  works  of  the  18th  cent.-,  the 
stalls  are  of  the  16th.  The  church  formerly  contained  a  number  of  fine 
stained  glass  windows  by  Jean  Cousin  (ldU0-15i54),  of  which  only  two, 
both  restored,  now  remain ,  one  in  the  Chapelle  de  la  Vierge,  the  second 
and  finer,  representing  the  Judgment  of  Solomon ,  in  the  second  chapel 
on  the  right. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine ,  on  the  right ,  is  the 
the  old  Jesuit  church  of  St.  Paul  et  St.  Louis  {VU  W,  25,  26;  V), 
erected  in  1627-41,  with  a  handsome  Renaissance  portal,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  dome.  Interior  richly  decorated.  The  building  on  the 
right,  formerly  a  Jesuit  college,  is  the  Lycee  Charlemagne. 

Opposite  this  building  is  the  beginning  of  the  RueSivigni(foim~ 
erly  Rue  Culture  Ste.  Catherine),  where  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  ends, 
and  the  Rue  8t.  Antoine  begins.  In  the  Rue  S^vigntf  is  situated  the 
Mus^e  Carnavalet  (see  p.  178). 

At  the  back  of  the  Lycce  is  situated  a  barrack,  adjoining  which, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Rue  duFiguier,  is  the  Hotel  de  Sens^  a  build- 
ing of  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  cent.,  with  turrets. 

Farther  on  is  the  handsome ifote^  La  VaUettej  of  the  16th  cent., 
at  present  in  course  of  restoration ;  then,  in  the  Rue  de  Solly  (PI. 
W,  25;  K),  the  Caaeme  dea  CHeBtins^  and  the  valuable  BtbUothique 
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de  V Arsenal.  The  latter  is  contained  in  part  of  the  old  arsenal  of 
Paris,  which  extended  from  the  Seine  to  the  Bastille. 

The  Library  is  open  daily  10-3,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays  and 
daring  the  vacation  (15th  Aug.  to  ist  Oct.)-  Its  founder  was  the  Marquis 
Paulmy  cTArgenson^  who  sold  it  in  1785  to  the  Gomte  d^Artois.  The  latter 
added  the  Due  de  Lavalli^re's  library  to  it  in  1787.  During  the  Revolution 
it  became  government  property  and  was  thrown  open  for  general  use. 
In  1815  after  the  Restoration,  it  was  returned  to  the  Comte  d'Artois ,  and 
under  the  name  of  Bibliothkque  de  Monsieur  was  still  left  accessible  to  the 
public.  At  the  July  Revolution  it  fell  once  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
state,  and  received  its  present  name.  After  the  Biblioth^que  Kationale 
it  is  the  finest  library  in  Paris. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  Biblioth^ue  de  TArsenal,  to  the 
right,  is  situated  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  (p.  243),  and  to  the  left  is 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille  (p.  68). 

12.   Archives  et  Imprimerie  Nationales. 

Musie  Camavalet. 

Archives  Nationales.  To  the  N.  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  at  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Rue  des  Archives  with  the  Rue  de  Rambuteau 
and  the  Rue  des  Francs  Bourgeois,  its  prolongation  towards  the  E. 
(PI.  W,  23 ;  III),  is  situated  an  extensive  edifice  in  which  the  state 
archives  of  France  have  been  preserved  since  1789.  This  building 
occupies  the  site  of  the  mansion  of  the  Gonn^table  de  Clisson,  erected 
in  1871,  of  which  there  still  exists  in  the  Rue  des  Archives,  to  the 
left  of  the  facade,  a  handsome  gateway  flanked  with  two  turrets, 
and  adorned  with  armorial  bearings,  gilded  and  painted,  with  the 
motto  —  'pour  ce  qu'il  me  pleit'  (restored  in  1846).  The  present 
Palais  des  Archives  chiefly  consists  of  buildings  erected  by  Fran- 
cois de  Rohan,  Prince  de  Soubise,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cent, 
(whence  it  was  formerly  named  the  Hotel  SoubUe),  and  others  re- 
cently added  or  reconstructed.  The  entrance  is  by  Rue  des  Francs 
Bourgeois  62.  The  court  is  surrounded  b^  a  handsome  Corinthian 
colonnade;  the  pediment  is  adorned  with  sculptures  by  R.  Lelorrain 
(d.  1743). 

By  a  decree  of  the  constitutional  assembly  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed in  1794  to  examine  and  classify  the  official  documents  pre- 
served in  the  public  dep6ts.  This  body  finished  its  labours  in  1801, 
and  in  1808  the  records  were  transferred  to  their  present  domicile. 

The  national  archives  are  divided  into  four  departments  —  the 
'Section  du  Secretariat',  the  'Section  Historique*,  the  'Section  Ad- 
ministrative', and  the  'Section  Judiclaire'.  Visitors  are  admitted 
on  application  for  purposes  of  research  daily ,  10-3  o'clock ,  except 
on  holidays,  on  previous  application  at  the  Bureau  des  Renseignc" 
ments.  The  building  also  contains  the  Eeole  dea  Charles ,  estab- 
lished in  1831  for  training  paleographlcal  archivists  (three  years 
course),  a  Musie  des  Archives,  and  a  Musee  8igillographique. 

The  Mus^B  DES  Abchiyes  or  Pali^oqbafhib  (open  to  the  public 
on  Sundays,  12-3,  and  also  on  Thursdays,  during  the  same  hours, 
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by  permission  obtained  beforeband  f^om  the  Directeur  GSnSrat), 
arranged  in  six  rooms  of  tbe  first  floor  on  tbe  side  of  tbe  building 
next  to  tbe  Rue  du  Obaume,  oontaius  some  of  tbe  most  interesting 
documents  preserved  in  tbe  building.  At  tbe  top  of  tbe  staircase 
we  turn  to  tbe  rigbt.  Tbe  walls  are  covered  witb  frames  containing 
specimens  of  documents. 

I.  Salle  des  MirovingienSy  dea  CarlovingienSy  et  des  Capitiens. 
Tbe  catalogue  is  placed  on  a  stand  to  tbe  right.  In  large  frames  on 
tbe  left  are  exbibited  several  MSS.  of  tbe  Merovingian  and  Carlo- 
vingian  periods.  Bebind  them,  to  tbe  left,  are  tbe  accounts  of  tbe 
H6tel  de  St.  Louis  (1256-57)  by  Jean  Sarrasin.  In  a  cabinet  to 
tbe  left  are  tbe  papers  relating  to  tbe  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc,  witb  a 
caricature  of  tbe  maid  drawn  during  the  proceedings.  Beyond  these 
are  other  Merovingian  (one  as  early  as  625)  and  Garlovingian  MSS. 
On  tbe  wall  next  to  the  street  is  biung  tbe  testament  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus (1165-1223);  on  the  wall  at  the  back  of  tbe  room,  that  of 
St.  Louis  (1226-70). 

II.  SaUe  des  ValoU.  On  the  right,  in  the  second  row  of  glass 
oases,  is  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  issued  by  Henri  IV.  in  1598,  and 
Revocation  of  tbe  Edict  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685.  Letters  of  Catherine 
de  M^dicis,  one  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,  etc. 

in.  Salle  des  Bourbons.  On  tbe  left,  within  a  railing,  is  a  glass 
case  containing,  among  other  curiosities ,  the  'proems- verbaux'  of 
tbe  examination  of  Marie  Antoinette  at  the  Conciergerie ;  records 
of  the  examination  of  several  other  members  of  the  royal  family ; 
journal  of  Louis  XVI.  (from  1st  Jan.  1766  to  31st  July  1792); 
speech  delivered  by  the  Kin^  before  tbe  Convention  after  his  de- 
fence by  De  S6ze  (26th  Dec.  1792) ;  'procSs-verbal'  of  tbe  interment 
of  Louis  XVI.  (2l8t  Jan.  1793).  Above  the  case  is  the  last  letter 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  written  in  the  Conciergerie  on  16tb  Oct., 
1793,  and  beside  it  is  tbe  testament  of  Louis  XVI.  'fait  a  la  tour 
du  Temple  le  29.  D^c.  1792'  (comp.  p.  188).  (Tbe  genuineness  of 
these  last  two  documents  is,  however,  a  matter  of  dispute :  the  letter 
does  not  bear  tbe  queen's  signature.)  In  tbe  centre  of  tbe  room, 
near  the  railing,  Is  tbe  testament  of  Maria  Lesczinska  (2l8t  June 
1767). 

IV.  SaUe  Ovale.  A  glass-case  contains  (right  side)  tbe  record  of 
the  Tiers  Etat  of  Paris  (1789),  tbe  Declaration  of  tbe  rights  of  men 
and  citizens  (1789),  and  the  Constitution  of  1791;  (left  side)  tbe 
resolution  ordering  tbe  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  and  a  proposed 
address  to  tbe  king  by  Mirabeau.  —  This  saloon ,  which  was  once 
the  drawing-room  of  Mme.  de  Roban,  is  embellished  witb  ceiling- 
paintings  by  Natoire  (d,  1777),  representing  the  adventures  of 
Psyche. 

V.  Salle  de  la  BSpublique.  By  the  first  window,  several  assignats, 
or  notes  issued  by  the  revolutionary  government  on  tbe  security  of 
confiscated  chuicb- lands.    By  tbe  second  window  is  tbe  famous 
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Oath  Ukeu  at  the  Jeu  de  Paume  (p.  279),  with  the  Bignatuies.  To 
the  left  of  the  door  are  several  documents  executed  hy  members  of 
the  Gouvention  or  issued  hy  the  constitutional  government.  In  the 
right  corner  of  the  central  case  are  several  letters  of  Charlotte  Oorday. 

YI.  8aUe  du  Consulat  tt  de  V Empire.  Numerous  documents  of 
comparatively  uninteresting  character.  A  table  on  which  Robespierre 
was  placed  when  wounded.  Above  it,  an  allegorical  painting  of 
little  artistic  value,  but  historically  celebrated.  It  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Henri  IV.  and  represents  the  vessel  of  the  church  on  the 
sea  of  the  world,  surrounding  by  figures  of  drowning  heretics, 
among  whom  is  Henri  IV.  himself.  It  was  discovered  in  a  church  of 
the  Jesuits  and  afforded  an  argument  against  them  when  the  order 
was  suppressed  in  1762. 

A  room  which  is  not  open  to  the  public  (Salle  des  Doeumenta) 
contains  state  doouments  of  importance  in  solid  bindings ;  also  an 
Iron  Safe  manufactured  in  1791  by  order  of  the  National  Assembly 
for  the  custody  of  the  standard  weights  and  measures  according  to 
the  metrical  system.  This  room  also  contains  a  model  of  the  Bastille 
made  from  a  stone  of  that  building,  the  keys  of  the  fortress,  etc. 

The  Musee  Sigilloffraphique,  which  is  not  yet  open  to  the  public, 
consists  of  a  very  complete  collection  of  seals  from  the  time  of  Ghil- 
dericl.  (457)  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  situated  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  principal  building,  opposite  the  entrance. 

In  the  Rue  Yieille  du  Temple,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Palais  des 
Archives,  is  situated  the  Imprimerie  Nationale,  or  government 
printing-office  (PI.  W,  23 ;  i/7),  which  occupies  the  old  Hotel  de 
Strasbourg,  a  mansion  once  inhabited  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
de  Rohan  (d.  1803),  after  whom  It  was  once  called  Palais  du  Car- 
dinal, The  court  is  adorned  with  a  copy  in  bronze  of  the  Statue  of 
Gutenberg  by  David  d' Angers  (d.  1866)  at  Strasbourg.  The  printing- 
office  Is  shown  on  Thursdays  at  2  o'clock  to  visitors  furnished  with 
tickets  from  the  director.  The  establishment  employs  about  a  thou- 
sand workpeople  of  both  sexes.  The  types  are  cast,  the  paper  made, 
and  the  binding  executed  within  the  same  building.  Oriental 
characters  of  all  kinds  are  particularly  well  represented,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  establishment  by  Pius  YII.  the  Lord's 
Prayer  was  printed  in  his  presence  in  150  different  languages.  The 
chief  work  of  the  establishment  consists  in  printing  official  docu- 
ments of  all  kinds,  books  published  at  the  expense  of  government, 
geological  maps,  and  certain  playing-cards  C^iz.  the  'picture-cards' 
and  the  aces  of  clubs,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  a  monopoly  of 
the  state).  Special  permission  must  be  obtained  to  see  the  cabinet 
containing  dies  and  a  copy  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ  (trastnslation  by 
ComeiUe,  with  miniatures,  etc.)  which  obtained  the  first  prize  at 
the  Exhibition  of  1855. 

The  large  building  in  the  Rue  des  Francs  Bourgeois,  nearly  op- 
posite the  Archives ,  is  the  Mont  de  PUti ,  or  great  pawnbroking 
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estalalishment  of  Paris;  chief  entrance  Rue  des  Blancs  Manteanx  18. 

To  the  £.,  not  far  from  the  Place  des  Yosges  (p.  70),  the  Rue 
des  Francs  Bourgeois  is  crossed  by  the  Rue  Stfvigntf  (see  p.  174), 
No.  23  in  which  is  the  Hdtel  CamavaUty  containing  the  — 

VnBie  Camavalet  (PI.  W,  26;  V).  The  building,  which  dates 
from  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  was  begun  ttom  designs  by 
Ltseot  and  BuUant,  and  finished  under  Dueereeau  and  F.  Mansart. 
It  was  purchased  by  government  in  1869 ,  entirely  restored ,  and 
afterwards  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  a  municipal  museum 
and  a  new  municipal  library.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  Kerne- 
vaUCj  a  lady  of  that  name  having  been  the  original  proprietor  of 
the  mansion,  and  it  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  Mme.  de  S^vigntf 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years  (1677-98).  The  sculptures  on  the 
facade  and  those  in  the  court,  facing  the  entrance  (twelve  months), 
are  attributed,  probably  rightly,  to  Jean  Goujon  (p.  107).  The  Mu- 
seum collection  has  been  crowded  out  of  its  rooms  by  the  rapidly 
increasing  library,  and  at  present  lies  in  confusion  on  the  ground- 
floor.  Some  articles  have  been  sent  to  the  'Exposition'  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  The  Concierge  (to  the  eft  of  the  entrance)  con- 
ducts visitors  through  the  museum  and  the  library  (fee  1  fr.). 

The  Museum  consists  of  three  sections,  each  of  which  is  divided  into 
four  periods :  Ages  Antdhistoriques,  Pdriode  Gallo-Bomaine,  Moyen-age  et 
Renaissance,  Epoque  Gontemporaine).  Section  1:  Mu»4e  Lapidaire^  con- 
taining the  architectural  fragments  and  sculptures  excavated  in  various 
}>arts  of  Paris  by  the  municipal  engineers,  including  several  stone  seats 
rom  a  Roman  amphitheatre  discovered  in  the  Rue  Monge,  with  the  names 
of  the  persons  entiUed  to  use  them  ^  stone  coffins,  a  mutilated  statue  of  Se- 
quana  (the  Seine),  and  a  fragment  of  a  triumphal  arch.  —  Section  2:  Mutie 
de  Dieoration  et  Amettblementy  comprising  most  of  the  objects  of  value 
found  during  the  demolition  of  old  Parisian  buildings,  such  as  duors, 
windows,  panels,  and  insignia  of  guilds  and  corporations,  and  various 
curious  or  interesting  articles,  such  as  the  chairs  in  which  Voltaire  and 
Beranger  used  to  work.  Section  3 :  Mus4e  Teeknologique ,  consisting  of 
10,000  specimens  of  utensils  and  tools  used  b^  the  different  classes  of 
Parisians  during  the  middle  ages  and  the  Renaissance  period. 

The  new  Bibliothiqtte  de  la  Ville,  founded  in  1871,  already  consists  of 
about  45,000  vols.,  arranged  in  the  rooms  once  occupied  by  Madame  de 
Sdvignd.  The  books  may  be  consulted  dally  from  10  to  4  or  6  on  a 
written  permission  granted  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine.  The  collection 
of  Plane  of  Parte  is  of  great  interest.  At  the  back  of  the  building,  where 
a  new  structure  has  been  erected  for  the  museum,  is  a  small  garden  coU' 
taining  a  pavilion  from  the  old  Hotel  de  Choiseul;  the  Arc  de  Kasareth 
(16th  cent.),  formerly  at  the  Prefecture  de  Police;  and  the  facade  of  thold 
guild-house  of  the  drapers  (17th  cent.).  Three  rooms  in  the  building  are 
to  be  fitted  up  with  the  decorations  of  three  ^salons^  of  the  17th  cent, 
purchased  by  the  city.  The  1st  will  be  decorated  with  eight  medallions 
and  a  ceilingpainting  by  Le  Brun.  The  2nd  will  have  a  ceiling-painting 
by  Le  Sueur.  The  3rd  is  to  be  fitted  up  as  a  cabinet  of  the  period  of 
JAazarin. 
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13.    St.  Enstache. 

Halles  Centrales.   Fontaine  dea  Iftnocents,    Tour  de  Jean 

Sans  Peur, 

The  ^Church  of  St.  Eustache  (PL  W,  21 ,  20 ;  III),  situated  at  the 
S.  end  of  the  Rue  Montmaitie,  opposite  the  Halles  Centrales  (p.  180), 
and  not  far  from  the  Louvre,  is  one  of  the  most  important,  though  not 
the  most  interesting  buildings  in  Paris.  It  presents  a  strange  mixture 
of  degenerate  Gothic  and  Renaissance  architecture.  Its  erection 
occupied  upwards  of  a  century ,  1532-1637 ,  while  the  W.  portal 
with  its  Doric  and  Ionic  columns  was  begun  in  1752 ,  and  only 
completed  in  1854.  The  funeral  rites  of  Mirabeau  were  solemnised 
in  1791  in  this  church,  from  which  the  body  was  conveyed  to 
the  Pantheon ;  and  here  was  celebrated  the  Feast  of  Reason  in  1793. 
Two  years  later  the  church  was  handed  over  to  the  'Theophilan- 
thropists',  who  converted  it  into  a  temple  of  agriculture.  The  usual 
entrance  is  by  a  side-door  near  the  Rue  Montmartre. 

The  Interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  double  aisles,  and  is  348  ft.  in 
length,  144  ft.  in  width,  and  103  ft.  in  height.  The  proportions  of  the 
interior  are  graceful  and  lofty,  and  produce  a  good  general  effect. 

The  chapels,  which  bear  the  arms  of  their  founders  over  the  arches, 
are  richly  decorated,  and  contain  some  fine  ^Frescoes. 

Riffht  <8»rf«,  beginning  from  the  great  W.  portal.  In  the  second  bay  is  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Cecilia,  with  old  frescoes  restored  by  Basset.  Kext  are  the 
Chapels  des  Innocents  and  du  Purgatoire,  with  frescoes  by  Gourlier 
and  Magimel.  The  last  of  these  contains  a  group  representing  the  Flagel- 
lation, in  white  marble. 

The  S.  transept  contains  bas-reliefs  by  Deven,  six  statues  of  Apostles 
by  Debap^  and  large  frescoes  by  Signol  representing  the  Bvangelists  and 
the  virtues  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

Farther  on  are  three  chapels  adorned  by  La  Riviire,  Vaugelet^  and 
Laterges.  The  next  contains  old  frescoes  revived  by  Coitiu.  Those  of 
the  following  chapel  are  by  PiU\  those  in  the  next  are  by  Damery  and 
Biennourry;  and  those  in  the  chapel  from  which  the  Salle  des  Catd- 
chismes  is  entered,  by  Signol. 

The  large  Otapelle  de  la  Vierge  which  follows  was  added  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  Over  the  altar  is  placed  a  fine  statue  of 
the  Virgin  by  Pigalle  (d.  1786).    The  frescoes  are  by  Couture. 

The  next  chapel,  with  frescoes  by  Bizard^  contains  the  monument  of 
Colbert  (d.  1683),  the  able  minister  of  finance  of  Louis  XIV.,  consisting 
of  a  aareophagus  of  black  marble,  with  a  figure  of  Colbert  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  in  white  marble,  by  Coyzevox  (d.  1720).  At  one  end  is  a  statue 
of  Abundance  by  Coyzevox.  at  the  other  end  one  of  Religion  by  Tubi 
(d.  1700). 

Continuing  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  choir,  we  observe  five  other 
chapels  between  the  last  mentioned  and  the  transept,  containing  fres- 
coes by  belorme^  Basset  (early  frescoes  restored),  Serrur  ^  '*Pichon,  and 
*  Felix  Barrias.  Those  in  the  fourth  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Ste.  Genevieve,  and  those  in  the  fifth  are  from  the  life  of  St.  Louis.  The 
latter  also  contains  an  Entombment  by  A.  Lenoir. 

The  short  K.  transept  is  also  richly  adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  statues 
of  Apostles,  and  large  frescoes  by  the  same  masters  as  those  in  the  S. 
tranaept.  Above  a  basin  for  holy  water  is  a  fine  group  of  Pope  Alexan- 
der L,  by  whom  the  use  of  holy  water  was  introduced. 

We  now  go  out  to  examine  the  handsome  and  appropriate  N.  portal, 
which  faces  a  lane  leading  to  the  Rue  Montmartre. 
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Be-entering,  we  next  pass  the  chapel  of  St.  Eostache,  containing  the 
relics  of  the  saint,  who  was  a  Roman  general  under  the  name  of  Placidus 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emp.  Titus,  and  adorned  with  frescoes  from  hin 
history  by  Le  Hinaff.  The  ^escoes  in  the  next  chapel,  restored  by 
Basset^  date  from  the  16th  cent.  \  those  in  the  next  three  are  by  Riesener, 
Marquis^  and  Qlaize. 

The  high  altar  in  white  marble,  the  modern  pulpit  in  carved  wood 
by  Mcisp  and  Piantt^  the  woodwork  of  the  ^banc  d'oeuvre''  (stalls)  and  the 
Organ  are  also  worthy  of  note.  This  instrument,  the  two  predecessors  of 
which  were  destroyed  by  fire,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Paris.  St.  Eustache  is 
much  frequented,  especially  on  festivals,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of 
the  music. 

The  *Hallefl  Centrales  (PI.  W,  20,  23 ;  ///},  a  vast  structure, 
chiefly  of  iron,  and  covered  with  zinc,  erected  by  the  architect 
BaUard  (d.  1874),  rise  to  the  S.  of  St.  Eustache.  They  consist  of 
ten  pavilions,  between  which  run  covered  streets,  48  ft.  wide,  and 
48  ft.  in  height,  and  are  intersected  by  a  boulevard  105  ft.  in 
width ,  extending  from  the  Pointe  St.  Eustache  towards  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli.  The  six  pavilions  on  the  £.  side  of  the  boulevard 
occupy  a  space  of  182  by  136  yds. ,  and  the  whole  market  when 
complete  will  cover  an  area  of  22  acres.  The  expense  of  purchas- 
ing the  site  and  erecting  the  Halles  has  amounted  to  60  milliou 
francs.  Each  pavilion  contains  250  stalls,  the  area  of  each  of  which 
is  about  40  sq.  ft.  Besides  these  there  are  no  fewer  than  1200  cel- 
lars under  the  Halles  for  the  storage  of  goods,  each  12  ft.  in  height, 
and  lighted  with  gas.  They  are  reached  by  staircases  descending 
from  the  corner  pavilions.  A  subterranean  railway  to  connect  these 
vast  magazines  with  the  Ghemin  de  Fer  de  Ceinture  is  now  in 
progress. 

Some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  food  consumed  in  Paris  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  statistics  from  ''Parit,  m  FoneUaru,  etc.'  by 
Maxime  d«  (ktmp  (Paris,  1875).  In  the  year  1873  the  following  quantities 
of  provisions  were  sold  at  the  Halles  Centrales :  52,000,000  lbs.  of  salt 
water  fish  and  3,140,000  lbs.  of  fresh-water  fish ,  costing  21,654,251  fr.  \ 
16,840,000  lbs.  of  cheese,  value  3,486,806  fr. ;  22,500,000  lbs.  of  butter;  value 
314U,342  fr.;  222,578.960  eggs,  value  17,536,293  fr. ;  and  18,285,743  head 
of  poultry,  value  33,312,125  fr.  The  municipal  duty  (octroi)  upon  provi- 
sions and  liquors  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  88,004,688  fr. ,  or 
12,231,100  fr.  more  than  in  1868.    Comp.  p.  xxv. 

The  Halles  occupy  the  old  March^  des  Innocents,  a  market 
used  as  early  as  the  10th  century.  The  I'ontaine  des  IimooentSy 
which  once  adorned  the  market**place,  a  piece  of  tasteful  Renaissance 
work,  was  executed  by  Pierre  Lescotj  and  embellished  with  sculp* 
tures  by  Jean  Ooujon,  The  back  of  the  fountain  abutted  on  the 
church  of  the  Innocents ;  the  open  faces  were  pierced  with  arches, 
two  being  turned  towards  the  Rue  St.  Denis  and  one  towards  the 
Rue  aux  Fer.  On  the  destruction  of  the  church  in  1783,  the 
fountain  was  carefully  removed  and  reerected,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Poyet  and  Molinos ,  on  the  square  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rues  des  Innocents  and  St.  Denis  (PI.  W,  23 ;  ///),  in  the  some* 
what  incongruous  form  of  a  square  pavilion,  a  fourth  arch  being  at 
the  same  time  added. 
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In  order  to  complete  the  HalleB  Centrales,  the  mass  of  houses 
which  separate  it  on  the  W.  side  f^om  the  Halle  an  BH  (Pi.  W, 
20 ;  K),  or  cornhall ,  is  to  be  swept  away.  The  latter  hnilding, 
which  Is  adorned  with  twenty-five  arcades  and  covered  with  a  dome, 
situated  in  the  Rue  de  Viarmes,  was  erected  in  1662,  burned  down 
in  1802,  »nd  rehuilt  in  1811.  The  rotunda  is  46  yds.  in  diameter 
in  the  interior,  and  106  ft.  high. 

A  little  to  the  S.  rises  a  fluted  Doric  Column^  100  ft.  in  height 
and  10  ft.  in  diameter,  erected  in  1572  hy  order  of  Catherine  de 
M^dicis  for  the  purpose ,  it  is  said ,  of  making  astronomical  obser- 
vations. 

To  the  N.E.  of  St.Eustache,  between  the  Rue  Montorgueil  and 
the  Rue  de  Turbigo,  rises  the  Tour  de  Jean  sans  Fenr,  a  fine  spe- 
iiimen  of  the  defensive  architecture  of  the  15th  cent. ,  now  quite 
disengaged  flrom  the  houses  which  formerly  enclosed  it.  The  tower 
once  belonged  to  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne ,  where  the  Confreres  de 
la  Passion  established  their  theatre  in  1548.  A  spiral  staircase  in 
the  interior  leads  to  the  top.  Visitors  apply  at  No.  23  Rue  Tique- 
tonne  (PI.  W,  24). 

14.  Bibliothiqne  Rationale. 

Fontaines  Richelieu  and  Molihre. 

The  Biblioth^ue  Xationale  is  open  daily,  10-4  o** clock,  except  on 
Sundays ,  holidays ,  and  during  tbe  fortnight  preceding  Easter-Monday. 
Ordinary  visitors  are  admitted  to  the  old  Salle  de  Lecture  (see  p.  188) 
and  the  collection  of  coins  and  medals  only  (p.  183),  all  the  other  rooms 
being  reserved  for  purposes  of  study. 

The  entrance  of  the  Riblioth^que  Nationale  is  by  No.  58  Rue 
Richelieu,  adjoining  the  small  Square  Richelieu  (PI.  W,  21 ;  //),  in 
which  the  Grand-Op^ra  formerly  stood.  After  the  assassination  of 
the  Due  de  Berry  by  Louvel,  which  occurred  here  on  13th  Feb., 
1820,  the  building  was  takeu  down ,  and  it  was  resolved  to  con- 
struct a  'chapelle  expiatoire^  on  the  site.  This  project  was  aban- 
doned after  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  the  ^Fontaine  Kichelieu, 
or  LouvoiSy  designed  by  Visconti  (d.  1853),  with  statues  represent- 
ing the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Qaronne,  and  the  Sa6ne,  by 
Klagmann,   was  then  erected  on  the  spot. 

The  Bibliotheque  Hatlonale,  once  the  BibUothtque  du  Roi  or 
Roy  ale  (in  1792  and  1848  Nationale,  under  the  first  and  second 
empires  Imperiale,  and  since  1870  Nationale  again),  is  probably 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  The  building  in  which  it  is 
placed  consists  of  a  vast  block  bounded  by  four  streets,  the  Rue 
Colbert,  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs,  the  Rue  Yivienne, 
and  the  Rue  Richelieu. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  edifice  was  once  the  palace  built  for 
himself  by  Cardinal  Mazarin  (d.  1661),  the  allpowerful  minister 
of  Louis  XIIL  and  Louis  XIY.  The  library  buildings  have  long 
been  undergoing  restoration  and  gradual  reconstruction  ,  and  these 
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improvements  are  now  approaching  completion.  The  handsome 
modern  facade,  separated  by  a  court  and  railing  from  the  Rue 
yivienne,  and  the  facade  towards  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits 
Champs  helong  to  the  new  works.  A  spacious  and  handsome 
reading-room  has  also  been  completed. 

The  entrance  to  the  old  SaUe  de  Lecture,  which  is  open  to  the 
public  and  much  frequented  by  idlers,  is  temporarily  by  No.  3  Rue 
Colbert,  while  that  of  the  new  8alU  de  Travail  (with  seats  for 
328  readers)  is  by  Rue  de  Richelieu  58,  near  the  fire-engine 
station.  This  last  is  only  open  to  persons  with  tickets  procured 
from  the  Conservateur  de  la  Biblioth^que ,  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits 
Champs,  No.  8.  Sticks  and  umbrellas  must  be  left  at  the  entrance, 
but  no  charge  is  made  for  their  custody.  Visitors  are  not  per- 
mitted to  quit  the  building  with  books,  papers,  or  portfolios  in 
their  hands  without  a  'laissez-passer^  from  one  of  the  librarians. 

Charle»  V.,  surnamed  the  Wise  (d.  1380),  was  the  first  French  king 
who  possessed  any  considerable  number  of  books.  This  collection,  how- 
ever, was  lost  during  the  wars  with  England,  and  the  actual  founder  of 
the  present  library  was  Francis  /.,  who  assiduouBly  purchased  or  caused 
copies  to  be  made  of  manuscripts  from  every  quarter,  particularly  from 
Italy,  and  in  1536  decreed  that  a  copy  of  every  work  printed  in  France 
should  be  furnished  to  the  royal  library  at  Fontainebleau.  Twenty 
years  later  Henri  II.  added  the  provision  that  each  copy  so  furnished 
should  be  printed  on  vellum  and  handsomely  bound,  but  for  this  an  act 
of  parliament  afterwards  substituted  two  copies  printed  on  ordinary  paper. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  Henri  JV.  transferred  the  library  to  their 
college  at  Clermont,  and  used  the  confiscated  wealth  of  the  order  in 
encasing  the  books  in  rich  and  handsome  bindings.  On  the  return  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1604  the  library  had  to  undergo  another  removal-,  and  it  changed 
quarters  again  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XJJJ.,  and  in  that  of  Louis  XIV. 
(1684)  when  it  numbered  40,000  printed  books  and  about  1100  M8S.  Finally, 
in  1724,  on  the  proposal  of  the  librarian  Abbi  Bignon,  it  was  accom- 
modated in  the  Hotel  Mazarin,  in  which  building,  enlarged  and  improved, 
it  still  remains. 

The  number  of  books  (3,000,000)  and  MSS.  (150,000)  is  so 
enormous,  that  the  book-cases  containing  them  would,  if  placed  In 
a  continuous  line,  extend  to  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Most  of  the 
books  are  copies  of  the  choicest  editions,  and  are  carefully  bound. 
The  Geographical  Collection  contains  about  300,000  maps,  plans, 
etc. ;  the  topography  of  Paris  alone  occupies  56  large  folios.  The 
Coliection  of  Engravings^  to  the  right  on  the  ground-floor,  con- 
sists of  8000  vols,  and  upwards  of  1,000,000  plates,  a  number  of 
which  are  exhibited  so  as  to  afford  an  historical  illustration  of  the 
arts  of  engraving  and  lithography.  The  space  at  present  available 
has  been  found  totally  inadequate  for  so  vast  a  collection,  and  ex- 
tensive alterations  are  accordingly  being  made. 

The  library,  which  was  re- organised  on  23rd  Aug.,  1858, 
contains  four  different  departments:  (1)  D^partement  des  Livres 
Imprimes,  Cartes  et  Collections  G^ographiques ;  (*2)  D^partement 
des  Manuscrlts ;  (3)  D^partement  des  M^dallles  et  Antiques ;  (4) 
D^partement  des  Estampes.  Since  1853  upwards  of  50,000  fr.  have 
been  expended  annually  on  the  preparation  of  a  printed  catalogue, 
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of  which  about  sixteen  volumes  only,  containing  the  medical  works, 
those  on  the  history  of  France,  and  the  French  and  Oriental  MSS. , 
are  completed. 

Foreign  scholars  receive  every  attention  from  the  librarians. 

On  entering  the  Salle  de  Lecture  the  visitor  receives  two  slips  of 
paper  ('bulletins').  On  one  of  these  he  writes  the  name  and  de- 
scription of  the  book  he  desires  to  consult,  and  also  his  own  name 
and  address,  and  gives  it  to  one  of  the  employes  at  the  office  in  the  ■ 
centre  of  the  hall.  He  then  waits  till  the  employ^  returns  and  calls 
out  the  name  of  the  book.  In  the  Salle  de  Travail  or  new  reading- 
room,  however,  where  the  seats  are  numbered,  the  visitor,  after 
having  presented  his  bulletin,  has  the  book  brought  to  him.  The 
second  bulletin ,  on  which  the  visitor's  name  and  address  must  also 
be  written,  is  used  as  a  check.  The  employes  write  upon  it  the 
names  of  the  books  lent,  and  stamp  it  when  the  books  are  returned, 
and  the  bulletin  is  then  given  up  to  the  official  at  the  exit.  For 
farther  details  and  the  regulations  for  other  departments ,  see  the 
notices  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  different  saloons. 

The  *Cabinet  des  Vidailles  et  Antiques  is  open  to  the  public 
on  Tuesdays  from  IOY2  to  31/2  o'clock.  The  entrance  is  in  the  Rue 
Richelieu ,  the  door  beyond  the  fire-engine  station  when  approached 
from  the  Boulevards ,  and  the  first  when  approached  from  the  Palais 
Royal  (visitors  ring).  It  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  Coins^ 
Medals  (200,000),  and  Antiques ,  comprising  cut  gems,  and  inter- 
esting Greek,  Roman,  Egyptian,  and  Assyrian  curiosities.  The  old 
saloon  specially  destined  for  the  collection  is  undergoing  restora- 
tion, and  the  present  arrangements  are  temporary. 

Vestibule.  On  the  wall  at  the  back :  Zodiacal  Monument  from  Dendera. 
This  monament  occasioned  mach  discussion  in  the  learned  world,  until 
the  discovery  that  the  temple  of  Dendera  was  not  completed  before  the 
early  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  Oreek  signs 
of  the  Zodiac  had  been  transported  to  Egypt.  —  The  walls  of  the  stair- 
case and  the  — 

Ante-Room,  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  bear  Greek  and  Latin, 
Coptic  and  Phoenician  inscriptions.  —  On  the  left  is  the  — 

Grande  Galerie,  or  Pbincipal  Saloon,  where  the  contents  of  the  glass 
cases  in  the  centre  are  specially  interesting.  In  front  of  Ca»e  I.  are  several 
cylinders  with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  cut  gems  from  Assyria,  Chaldeea, 
and  Persia.  At  the  back,  and  in  Cases  II.  and  III.  are  cut  gems  and 
cameos  of  the  Greek  and  Roman ,  mediseval ,  Renaissance ,  and  modern 
times,  with  msrthological  and  historical  representations,  and  portrait- 
heads.  A  few  only  of  the  finest  of  the  numerous  choice  specimens  can 
be  mentioned  here.  Gate  11.^  Division  3,  towards  the  door:  No.  2337, 
the  so-called  Seal  of  Michael  Angela^  a  cut  gem  of  the  Renaissance ,  re- 
presenting a'  Bacchanal ;  on  the  opposite  side ,  673,  674.  Tteo  Bracelets 
0/  Diana  0/  Poitiers.,  each  with  one  large  and  seven  small  cameos,  also  Re- 
naissance work.  To  the  left  of  the  case  stands  the  so-called  Chair  of 
JD{»ffobert,  7th  century.  —  Case  III-.,  Division  1,  towards  the  door:  4.  ffead 
of  Jupiter;  209.  Apotheosis  of  Oermanicus,  two  antique  cameos. 

Case  /F.,  standing  lengthwise  and  supporting  a  smaller  case,  contains 
the  objects  of  the  greatest  value.  No.  279.  Agate  goblet,  known  as 
the  Gup  of  the  Ptolemies^  with  Bacchic  reliefs,  from  the  treasury  of 
St.  Denis  ^  2538.    Cup   of  Chosroes  /.,  king   of  Persia  (d.  579),  with   a 
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medallion  below  representing  Chosroes  enthroned,  also  from  the  treasury 
of  St.  Denis,  where  it  was  known  as  the  'Cup  of  Solomon'^  2780-81. 
Tr4sor  de  Oottrdon,  a  tray  and  cruet  of  massive  gold  (6th  cent  ),  found  at 
the  village  of  Gourdon,  an  interesting  memorial  of  early  Christian  times; 
below,  3124.  Etruscan  Mii'ror,  with  the  apotheosis  of  Hercules.  The 
small  top-case  contains  the  ^Apotheosis  qf  Augustus ^  the  chief  boast  of 
the  collection  and  the  largest  cameo  in  the  world ,  consisting  of  a  sar- 
donyx nearly  1  ft.  in  diameter;  among  the  fifteen  different  figures  are 
Augustus,  ^neas,  Julius  Caesar,  Drusus,  Tiberius,  Livia,  Agrippina,  Oer- 
manicus,  and  Caligula.  This  cameo  was  formerly  preserved  in  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and  was  supposed  to  represent  a  triumphal 
procession  of  Joseph  in  Egypt.  Then,  the  ^Patire  de  Rennes,  a  sacrificial 
cup  of  massive  gold,  with  reliefs  representing  the  drinking  contest  of 
Bacchus  and  Hercules  (triumph  of  wine  over  strength) ;  the  inner  margin 
is  adorned  with  sixteen  medallions  of  Roman  emperors  of  the  family  of 
the  Antonines  from  Hadrian  to  Geta,  son  of  Septimius  Sevems.  In  Divi- 
sion 8,  below:  *Coin  of  Eucratides ^  Greek  king  of 'Bactriana ,  weighing 
5V2  oz.  or  twenty  times  the  weight  of  the  ordinary  Greek  stater 
(4  drachms);  until  the  discovery  of  this  coin  in  1867,  pieces  of  four 
staters  were  the  largest  Greek  coins  known.  The  remaining  divisions  of 
the  case  contain  antique  gold  jewellery  and  bronze  utensils. 

Case  v.,  contains  Roman,  Case  VI.,  Greek  (Asiatic  and  European), 
and  Case  VII.  chiefly  French  coins.  In  Case  VIII.  is  the  Silver  Treasure 
of  Villeret  (near  Berthouville  in  Kormandy),  turned  up  in  18^  by  the 
plough  of  a  peasant,  and  consisting  of  67  silver  figures  and  vessels,  of 
different  periods  (several  of  the  second  cent.  B.  C.)  and  of  various 
values:  images  of  Mercury;  two  tankards  (2804-5)  with  embossed  work 
representing  scenes  from  Trojan  mythology;  Bacchic  drinking  vessels; 
two  handsome  antique  drinking-vessels  (2811-12),  with  beautiful  reliefs. 
Behind  this  case  is  placed  a  silver  disc,  known  as  the  '■Bouclier  de  Sci- 
pion"^  with  reliefs  representing  the  restoration  of  Briseis  to  Achilles 
by  Ulysses ,  Antilochus,  Nestor ,  Diomedes,  and  two  warriors,  the  mes- 
sengers of  Agamemnon,  and  probably  dating  from  the  fourth  cent,  of 
our  era. 

Olass  Cabinets  arranged  along  ike  Walls.  Those  by  the  wall  of  the 
entrance  contain  bronze  statuettes,  heads,  vessels,  and  weapons.  In  the 
cases  by  the  window  wall  are  specimens  of  work  in  ivory,  including 
antique  tokens  of  victory  for  gladiators,  and  mediaeval  chessmen,  diptychs, 
and  triptychs.  By  the  right  wall  are  vessels  of  clay  and  terracotta, 
several  in  a  very  primitive  style.  Among  the  pieces  of  sculpture  ranged 
along  the  tops  of  the  cabinets  the  finest  is  No.  '^3725,  Colossal  female  bust. 

The  Salle  du  Dec  de  Lutnes  ,  to  the  right  of  the  principal  saloon, 
contains  interesting  ancient  coins,  cameos,  weapons,  earthenware  vessels, 
and  other  objects  presented  to  the  library  by  the  duke,  who  was  a  zealous 
antiquarian  (d.  1867).  On  entering ,  we  observe  at  the  end  of  the  room 
a  female  ^torso  in  Parian  marble. 

In  the  Rue  de  Richelieu ,  which  extends  between  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens  and  the  Bue  de  Kivoli,  a  distance  of  more  than  y^M., 
at  the  corner  formed  with  it  by  the  Rue  Molifere  (Pi.  W,  21 ;  //),  la 
situated  the  Fontaine  Moli^re ,  erected  In  1844  to  the  memory  of 
the  celebrated  dramatist ,  who  died  in  1673  in  the  house  opposite 
(No.  34).  The  monument,  50  ft.  in  height,  In  the  Renaissance 
style,  was  designed  by  Visconti.  MoUSre  is  represented  seated  in  a 
niche ;  on  one  side  stands  the  Muse  of  the  more  serious  description 
of  comedy,  on  the  other  the  Muse  of  lighter  comedy,  hearing 
scrolls  on  which  the  names  of  Molidre*s  works  are  inscribed.  The 
statue  Is  by  Seurre  (d.  1858),  the  other  sculptures  by  Pradier. 
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The  Collections  in  this  institution  are  open  from  10  to  4,  on  Sundays, 
Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays  gratis,  on  Mondays,  Fridays ,  and  Saturdays,  ad- 
mission 1  fr.  The  machinery  is  seen  in  motion  on  the  free  days  only. 
The  Catalogue  (IVt  fr-)  may  be  dispensed  with,  as  all  the  articlea  bear 
inscriptions. 

The  *Co2i8eryatoire  des  Arts  et  Mtiers  (PI.  W,  1i\  II f)^  the 
industrial  school  of  Paris ,  is  No.  292  Rue  St.  Martin ,  near  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  The  collections  preserved  in  it  are  probably  the 
most  extensive  of  their  kind  in  Europe.  The  handsome  edifice  in 
which  they  are  arranged  was  formerly  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
8t.  Martin  des  Champa ,  but  was  secularised  in  1789,  and  is  now 
thoroughly  restored  and  disengaged  from  other  buildings.  The  portal 
erected  in  1848  -  50  bears  an  inscription  recording  that  the  abbey 
was  founded  in  1060,  that  the  foundation  of  the  Conservatoire  was 
decreed  by  the  Convention  in  1794^  and  that  it  was  transferred  to 
this  edifice  in  1798. 

Although  the  original  purpose  of  the  institution  was  merely  the 
eetablishment  of  a  collection,  it  was  soon  found  that  some  direct  in- 
struction was  also  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  exhibition  of 
praetieal  utility  to  workmen  and  artizans  of  different  kinds.  Courses 
of  public  lectures  embracing  all  the  various  provinces  of  industrial 
activity  have  accordingly  been  instituted.  (For  more  detailed  infor- 
mation see  notices  at  the  entrance.) 

The  principal  entrance  is  in  the  court,  in  the  centre.  Sticks  and 
umbrellas  must  be  left  at  the  'vestiaire'  (10  c).  The  collections 
are  divided  into  24  sections ,  the  various  objects  in  each  being  ar- 
ranged as  appropriately  as  possible. 

Ground  Floob.  The  Vestibule  and  the  ^Salle-Echoi*  which 
adjoins  it  contain  ploughs,  a  rolling  machine  for  metal  sheathing, 
and  a  model  of  the  screw-steamer  'Danube'.  The  curious  acoustic 
properties  of  the  Salle-Echo  resemble  those  of  the  Whispering  Gal- 
lery at  St.  Paufs  in  London  :  words  spoken  quite  softly  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  saloon  are  distinctly  audible  in  the  diagonally  opposite 
angle. 

On  the  Left  of  the  vestibule.  Room  I. :  French  and  foreign 
weights  and  measures ,  most  of  the  foreign  ones  being  guaranteed 
examples,  procured  by  the  French  Government  in  exchange  for  co- 
pies of  the  French  standards.  —  Room  II.  :  Telescopes  and  other 
astronomical  appliances.  —  Rooms  III. -VI. :  Galleries  devoted  to 
land  surveying,  and  to  watch-making  from  the  earliest  periods. 

On  the  Right  are  the  galleries  of  metallurgy  and  mining,  with 
models  of  the  relative  machinery.  Here  we  notice  the  boring- 
machine  used  in  the  formation  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel ,  and  a 
model  of  the  Artesian  fountain  at  Grenelle  (p.  270).  Then  a  vesti- 
bule containing  samples  of  grain  and  vegetables,  and  models  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  This  vestibule  leads  to  a  wing  ex- 
tending towards  the  garden ,  called  the  Aile  du  Sud,  which  coiltains 
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other  imitations  of  fruits  and  a  valuable  collection  of  agricultaTal 
machinery  and  implements.  We  now  retrace  our  steps  and  proceed 
in  a  straight  direction  to  -what  was  formerly  the  Chapel  of  the  abbey, 
now  a  gallery  containing  machines  of  various  kinds ,  which  are  set 
in  motion  by  steam  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays.  —  We 
now  return  to  the  entrance  and  ascend  the  staircase. 

FiBST  Floob.     Opposite  is  the  railway  department. 

On  the  Left.  The  central  part  of  the  building  being  divided 
lengthwise  into  two  parts,  we  shall  first  visit  the  — - 

Left  Side^  where  models  of  steam-engines  and  hydraulic 
machines  are  exhibited.  A  wing  looking  towards  the  court  contains 
models  of  carding ,  spinning,  and  weaving  machines,  and  samples 
of  cotton ,  silk ,  etc.  Among  the  looms  is  that  of  Vaucanson  (d. 
1782),  the  precursor  of  the  modern  Jacquard, 

Returning  to  the  great  gallery,  we  observe  models  of  windmills, 
vertical  and  horizontal,  levers,  brick  and  tile  yards,  and  ovens. 

We  next  pass  to  the  right  into  the  galleries  of  crystal,  lighting 
and  heating  apparatus,  and  models  of  workshops  for  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain,  pottery,  nitric  acid,  and  for  the  use  of  smiths, 
carpenters,  nail-makers,  metal-founders,  and  moulders ;  also  models 
of  mills.  We  next  observe  a  chemical  laboratory;  then  models 
of  stoves,  furnaces,  lamps,  gas-apparatus,  etc.  Farther  on  are 
galleries  of  acoustics  and  optics.  Returning  on  the  other  side,  we 
pass  through  the  departments  of  printing,  engraving,  paper-making, 
the  galvano-plastio  art,  and  engine-turning;  the  glass-work  saloon, 
where  a  lion  and  a  serpent  made  of  threads  of  glass  are  shown ;  the 
pottery  department,  where  the  'Coupe  du  Travail'  of  Sevres  porce- 
lain ,  representing  in  bas-relief  the  practice  of  the  various  arts  and 
sciences  is  worthy  of  notice. 

Having  made  the  circuit  of  this  wing,  we  next  enter  the  second 
and  less  important  gallery  of  the  central  part  of  the  building ,  called 
the  Salle  de  la  G^om^trie,  and  chiefly  containing  models  used  in 
the  study  of  land-surveying,  designs  for  staircases  and  bridges,  etc. 

On  the  Bight.  The  following  gallery  is  the  Salle  de  la  Mtfca- 
nique,  containing  a  collection  of  instruments  illustrating  the  science 
of  mechanics :  dynamometers ,  anemometers,  capstans,  cranes,  cog- 
wheels, a  model  of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  erection  of  the  obelisk 
of  Luxor  (p.  155),  etc. 

In  the  AUe  du  Sud,  to  the  left  of  the  last  gallery,  is  the  Salle  do 
Physique,  where  an  extensive  collection  of  physical  instruments, 
electrical  machines,  telegraphic  apparatus,  ship's  compasses,  etc.  is 
exhibited. 

There  now  remains  to  be  seen  the  second  gallery  of  the  central 
building  extending  as  far  as  the  staircase.  It  contains  numerous 
models  of  machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  gas,  and  oil, 
and  in  distilleries ;  tools  used  in  manufacturing  india-rubber,  for 
carving  wood ,  for  making  nails,  etc. ,  dxiveu  by  machinery ,  and 
models  of  steam-engines. 
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A  small  room  ou  the  left  contains  tuining-lathes  and  a  col- 
lection of  tools. 

The  *Reftetofy  of  the  ancient  abbey ,  a  beautiful  Gothic  hall, 
47  yds.  in  length,  and  71/2  yds.  in  width,  erected  about  the  middle 
of  the  13th  cent,  by  Pierre  de  Montereau  (p.  217),  has  recently 
been  judiciously  fitted  up  as  a  Library  (20,000  vols.).  The  vaulted 
ceiling  with  its  handsome  moulding  is  supported  by  seven  slender 
columns,  and  the  whole  saloon  is  tastefully  painted  and  gilded. 
The  library  is  open  to  students  only,  from  10  to  3  and  from  7.30  to 
10  o^clock  daily,  except  on  Mondays,  when  it  may  be  inspected  by 
the  public ;  a  glimpse  of  it  may,  however,  be  obtained  on  other  days. 
Entrance  in  the  court ,  to  the  right ,  in  approaching  from  the  Rue 
St.  Martin. 

Opposite  the  Conservatoire,  between  the  Rue  St.  Martin  and 
the  Boulevard  de  S^astopol ,  is  situated  the  pleasant  Squabb  des 
Abts  bt  M]6tibB8  (PL  W,  24 ;  IIT),  in  which  rises  the  new  Thidtre 
de  la  QatU  (p.  53).  In  the  centre  of  the  square  rises  a  lofty 
column  surmounted  by  a  Victory  in  bronze,  by  Grauk,  with  a 
pedestal  bearing  the  names  of  the  Crimean  victories. 

The  neighbouring  church  of  8t.  Nicolas  des  Champs  presents 
no  feature  of  interest  except  its  Gothic  portal,  built  in  1575  by 
Colo.   8t.  Merri,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  street,  is  described  at  p.  171. 

16.  Edifices  to  the  North  of  the  Old  Boulevardfi. 

Chapelle  Expiatoire.     8t.  Augustin.     La  Triniii.     Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette.     8t.  Vincent  de  Paul.     Oares  du  Nord  et  de  VEst. 

8t.  Laurent, 

These  buildings  on  the  N.  side  of  Paris  are  most  conveniently 
visited  in  the  order  above  indicated ,  if  the  traveller  starts  from  the 
Madeleine ,  or  in  the  reverse  direction  if  he  happen  to  be  near  the 
Boulevard  de  Strasbourg.  In  either  case  the  route  will  be  easily 
found. 

To  the  left  (N.W.)  of  the  Madeleine  stretches  the  Boulevard  de 
Malesherbes  (p.  84),  leading  direct  to  the  church  of  St.  Augustin 
(p.  188)  and  the  Pare  de  Monceaux  (p.  167).  Ascending  the  Rue 
Pcuquiery  the  second  street  on  the  right  side  of  this  boulevard ,  as 
far  as  the  Boulevard  Haussmann,  we  reach  a  Square ,  planted  with 
cypresses  and  weeping  willows,  in  which  rises  the  — 

Chapelle  Expiatoire  (PI.  R,  18 ;  //),  erected  by  Louis  XYIII.  to 
the  memory  of  Louis  XYI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  cemetery  of  the  Madeleine  where  their  remains  were  interred  in 
1793.  The  chapel  was  completed  in  1826.  The  bodies  of  the  un- 
fortunate pair  had  been  removed  to  the  royal  vault  at  St.  Denis  in 
1815. 

A  broad  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  a  vestibule  (concierge  to 
the  left,   72~1  ^^0)   ^lionce  a  second  flight  ascends  to  a  court, 
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flanked  on  the  right  and  left  by  covered  colonnades,  eonialning  the 
tombs  of  other  victims  of  the  Revolution  (said  to  he  those  of  the 
Swiss  Guards,  p.  149). 

The  chapel ,  to  which  a  third  flight  of  steps  ascends,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  covered  with  a  dome.  It  contains  two  groups 
in  marble.  That  on  the  left,  by  Cortot,  represents  the  Queen  stip- 
ported  by  Religion,  a  figure  which  bears  the  features  of  Madame 
Elizabeth,  the  king's  sister,  who  was  guillotined  on  12th  May,  1794. 
Inscribed  on  the  monument  is  the  last  letter  addressed  by  the  queen 
to  her  sister-in-law  (comp.  p.  176).  The  group  on  the  right,  by 
Bosio,  represents  Lonis  XVI.  and  an  angel  who  addresses  him  with 
the  words,  ^FiU  de  8t.  Louis j  montet  au  ekll*  Below  is  inscribed 
the  last  will  of  the  king  (comp.  p.  176).  Above  the  portal,  ill  the 
interior,  is  a  bas-relief  by  Lemaire,  representing  the  removal  of  the 
remains  of  the  king  and  queen  from  the  cemetery  of  the  Madeleine 
to  the  church  of  St.  Denis.  Staircases  on  each  side  of  the  altar 
descend  to  a  crypt  where  the  anniversaries  of  the  deaths  of  these 
illustrious  victims  of  the  Revolution  are  commemorated  on  21et 
January  and  16th  October. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  chapel  is  the  Boulevard  Hanssmann ,  by 
which,  turning  to  the  W. ,  we  regain  the  Boulevard  Maleehetbes, 
Where  immediately  before  ns,  on  the  right,  stands  the  church  of  — 

St.  AngTistin  (PI.  R,  15),  built  by  Baltard  in  1860-68.  The 
church  is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle,  towards  the  base  of 
which  rises  a  dome  80  ft.  in  diameter  and  160  ft.  in  height,  crowned 
with  an  elegant  lantern,  and  flanked  with  four  dome-covered  turrets. 
The  portal  consists  of  three  arches  surmounted  by  a  frieze  repre- 
senting the  Twelve  Apostles ,  a  rose-window  and  a  triangular  pedi- 
ment. Iron  has  been  skilfully  used  in  the  construction  of  the  church 
in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  pillars  or  columns, 
which  too  often  obstruct  the  view.  The  nave  preserves  the  breadth 
of  the  fa^de  the  whole  way  back,  the  sloping  sides  of  the  triangle 
being  formed  by  the  decreasing  depth  of  the  side-chapels.  In  the 
interior  are  paintings  by  Signolj  Brissotj  and  others ,  those  in  the 
dome  and  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  'being  the  finest.  The  high 
altar,  standing  beneath  a  sumptuous  canopy ,  is  situated  above  au 
extensive  crypt.    Behind  it  are  several  tastefully  decorated  chapels. 

Adjoining  St.  Augustin,  to  the  S.  £.,  is  the  Caserne  de  la  Fi^ 
pinihrCj  immediately  beyond  which  we  turn  to  the  left  into  the  street 
of  that  name.  The  prolongation  of  this  street  is  formed  by  the  Bue 
St.  LazarCj  at  the  beginning  of  which,  on  the  left ,  is  the  Gare  St. 
Lazare,  or  station  for  the  railway  on  the  right  bank  (p.  33).  Farther 
on,  to  the  left,  facing  the  Rue  de  la  Chauss^e  d^Antin ,  so  that  it  is 
visible  from  the  Boulevards,  is  the  church  of  — 

♦La  Triniti  (PI.  R,  18),  a  modern  edifice  in  the  latest  Renais- 
sance style,  built  by  Ballu  in  1861-67,  99  yds.  in  length,  and 
33  yds.  in  width.  The  facade  consists  of  three  large  arches,  approaeb- 
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ed  by  two  cMriage-drives  of  gi*ad«al  aecent,  above  which  rises 
an  eiegant  stwry  with  a  rose  of  open-work ,  surmounted  by  a  hand- 
some clock-tower  200  ft.  in  height. 

In  the  INTEBIOB,  near  the  entrance,  are  elegant  'benitiers'  for  holy 
water  surmounted  with  statues  of  Innocence  and  Purity  by  Gumery.  The 
low  aisles  of  the  church  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  columns  alternat- 
ing with  pilluri.  The  gallery  which  they  form  projects  into  the  choir. 
Above  the  high  altar,  which  stands  above  a  crypt,  is  a  large  chapel, 
with  paintings  by  Livy  and  Delaunay. 

Farther  to  the  E.,  between  the  Rue  St.  Lazare  and  the  Bue  de 
ChdUaudun,  is  the  church  of  — 

♦Hotre  Same  de  Lorette  (PI.  R,  21),  situated  at  the  N.  end  of 
the  Rue  Laffltte,  which  leads  to  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  It  was 
erected  in  1823-36  in  the  style  of  an  early  Christian  basilica,  and 
is  74  yds.  in  length,  and  35  yds.  in  vddth.  The  Corinthian  portico 
is  adorned  with  a  group  in  the  tympanum  of  the  Child  Jesus  adored 

by  angels,  by  NanteuU  (d.  1865). 

The  Intbbior,  with  its  gaudy  decorations,  somewhat  resembles  a  ball 
or  concert-room.  The  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  thirty-two 
staring  columns  of  yellow  stucco,  and  the  ceiling  is  divided  into  huge 
coffers  lavishly  gilded  and  painted.  Some  of  the  frescoes  which  cover 
the  walls  are  by  eminent  artists.  At  the  ends  of  the  aisles  are  the  Bap- 
tistery and  the  chapels  of  the  Eucharist,  marriages,  and  burials,  with 
frescoes  by  Blondel  (d.  1853)  and  PiHn.  Those  in  the  nave,  by  various 
artists,  represent  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Virgin;  and  the  series 
is  completed  by  three  paintings  in  the  choir  and  apse :  on  the  right  the 
PresentaUon  in  the  Temple,  by  Heim  (d.  1865)  •,  on  the  left  Jesus  teaching 
in  the  Temple,  by  Drolling;  in  the  centre  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Picot  (d.  1868).  The  two  angels  in  an  attitude  of  adoration,  over  the 
high  altar,  anre  by  Nanteuil.  —  The  services  are  conducted  here  with 
great  pomp,  and  the  singing  of  the  parish  children  is  very  good. 

This  quarter  of  the  city  (*la  nouvelle  AthSnes')  is  inhabited  by 
'artistes'  of  every  kind,  and  also  by  'cocottes',  who  were  formerly 
called  'Lorettes'  from  the  neighbouring  church. 

The  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  leads  to  the  left  (N.)  from  the 
church  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  small,  circular  Place  St.  Geobobs. 
No.  37  here  was  the  house  of  the  celebrated  statesman  A.  Thiers 
(d.  1877),,  which  was  demolished  by  the  Communists  in  1871  and 
rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  government. 

We  now  follow  the  Ru»  deChateaudun  and  the  Rue  de  Lafayette 
to  the  PUuit  de  Lafayette ,  which  is  connected  with  the  Boulevard 
Bonne  Nouvelle  (p.  73)  by  the  Rue  d'HauteviUe.  In  this  square, 
near  the  Qare  du  Nord ,  rises  the  church  of  — 

*flt.  Vimmt  cto  Fanl  (PI.  R,  24),  erected  in  182444,  by  Le- 
phre  ami  Hittorf  (d.  1867),  also  in  the  basilica  style,  but  a  more  sno^ 
cessfttl  example  than  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette.  Length  89  yds., 
width  39  yds.   The  eost  of  construction  exceeded  four  million  francs. 

The  chnreh  is  approached  by  two  handsome  carriageKlrives,  and 
by  a  broad  flight  of  steps.  Above  this  spacious  amphitheatre  rises 
a  pfojcoting  peristyle,  consisting  of  twelve  fluted  Ionic  columns,  and 
bearing  a  pediment  with  a  relief  by  Lemairef  representing  St.  Yin- 
cent  de  Paul  with  a  «rosB  in  his  hand,  between  Faith  and  Charity. 
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The  two  somewhat  feeble  towers,  138  ft.  in  height,  which  flank  the 
facade  are  connected  by  a  balustrade  adorned  with  stataes  of  the 
Four  Evangelists.  The  cast-iron  door  under  the  peristyle  is  embel- 
lished with  reliefs  by  Farochon  (d.  1871),  representing  Christ  and 
the  Twelve  Apostles. 

The  church  consists  of  a  nave  flanked  with  double  aisles ,  part 
of  which  is  occupied  by  chapels ,  and  the  rest  by  a  gallery  sur- 
mounted by  'tribunes*.  The  roof  is  supported  by  84  Ionic  columns 
of  imitation  porphyry,  46  of  them  being  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
nave,  24  above  it,  adjoining  the  tribunes ,  and  14  round  the  choir. 
The  open  roof  is  painted,  the  white  ground  being  relieved  with  blue 
and  gold.  The  nave  and  choir  are  lighted  from  above.  The  win- 
dows of  the  aisles  are  filled  with  well-executed  stained  glass  by 
Mariehal  and  Qrignon. 

The  wall  between  the  lower  and  upper  columns  of  the  nave  is 
adorned  with  a  celebrated  **Frieze  painted  by  Hippolyte  Flandrifij 
the  best  pupil  of  Ingres  (p.  xxxvii),  representing  a  procession  of  saints 
apostles,  prophets,  martyrs,  and  popes.  The  conception  of  this 
admirable  composition,  which  is  Flandrin*s  masterpiece  and  remar- 
kable for  the  classic  beauty  of  its  forms,  is  based  on  the  mosaics  of 
the  tihurch  of  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo  at  Ravenna.  In  the  dome  of  the 
choir  is  another  fresco,  by  Pieot  (d.  1868),  representing  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  kneeling  before  Christ  on  His  throne ,  and  presenting  chil- 
dren to  Him.  The  high  altar  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  Cruci- 
fixion in  bronze,  by  Rude  (d.  1855).  The  chapel  of  the  Virgin  at 
the  back  of  the  choir  contains  a  fine  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
by  Carrier-BeUeuse. 

A  little  beyond  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  the  Rue  Lafayette  crosses 
the  Boulevard  de  Magenta.  To  the  N.  of  their  intersection,  called 
the  Placb  db  Valbnciennbs,  runs  the  short  Boulevard  Denain  to 
the  extensive  facade  of  the  — 

Oare  dn  Herd  (PI.  R,  24),  constructed  in  1863-64  by  Hittorf. 
The  principal  part  of  the  facade,  with  its  large  window,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  pediment  crowned  with  a  statue  of  Paris  in  the 
centre  and  those  of  eight  important  foreign  cities  connected  with 
Paris  by  the  Ligne  du  Nord.  Behind  this  facade  is  the  great  hall, 
220  yds.  long,  77  yds.  in  width,  adjoining  which  are  nine  different 
platforms.  On  the  right,  the  side  of  arrival,  in  front,  are  post  and 
telegraph  office?.  On.  the  lefty  the  side  of  departure,  are  the  spacious 
waiting-rooms.    Hotels  and  restaurants  in  the  vicinity,  see  p.  2. 

In  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  to  the  £.  of  the  station, 
is  situated  the  Maison  Municipale  de  SanU  (p.  46). 

To  the  W.  of  the  station,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Rue  de  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  rises  the  H6pitcd  LariboUihre  (PI.  R,  23),  erected  by  a 
lady  of  that  name  in  1846-53.  It  contains  636  beds.  The  public 
are  admitted  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  from  1  to  3  oVlock.  The 
chapel  contains  the  tomb  of  the  foundress,  by  Marochetti  (d.  1867). 
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Those  who  have  leisure  may  now  visit  theGhnroli  of  St.  Bernard 
(PL  R,  23),  in  the  suburb  La  Chapelle.  We  follow  the  Rue  Guy 
Patin,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  hospital,  towards  theN.,  cross  the 
Boulevard  de  la  Chapelle ,  enter  the  Rue  de  la  Charbonni^re  to  the 
right,  and  soon  observe  the  church  on  the  left.  This  handsome 
edifice  was  erected  in  1858-61 ,  by  Magne ,  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
the  14th  century.  Above  the  porch  with  its  three  bays,  the  facade 
is  pierced  with  a  large  window ,  flanked  by  two  octagonal  turrets, 
and  surmounted  by  a  spire  of  iron  and  wood  196  ft.  in  height.  The 
frescoes,  four  oU-paintings,  pulpit,  'chemin  de  croix',  and  stained 
glass  in  the  interior  (by  Gsell-Laurent)  may  be  inspected. 

Leaving  the  Gare  du  Nord  by  the  Boulevard  Denain,  descending 
the  Boulevard  de  Magenta,  and  turning  to  the  left  into  the  Rue 
de  Strasbourg,  we  soon  reach  the  — 

Oare  de  I'Est,  or  de  Strasbourg  (PI.  R,  24),  one  of  the  hand- 
somest railway-stations  in  Paris,  designed  by  the  architect  Du- 
quesnay  (d.  1849).  The  facade  is  surmounted  by  a  sitting  figure 
of  the  city  of  Strasbourg.  The  pavilions  projecting  on  each  side 
are  connected  by  a  colonnade,  on  the  balustrade  of  which  is  a  clock- 
dial  with  half-recumbent  statues  of  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine. 
Hotels ,  etc. ,  see  p.  2. 

In  the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg,  which  leads  S.  from  this  station, 
on  the  left,  just  before  it  crosses  the  Boulevard  de  Magenta ,  rises 
the  church  of  — 

St.  Laurent  (PI.  R,  24)  which  dates  from  593,  but  has  been  repeat- 
edly rebuilt  and  restored ,  and  was  finally  remodelled  in  1865-66, 
when  two  bays  were  added  to  the  nave  and  a  handsome  Gothic  fagade 
surmounted  by  a  spire  was  constructed  towards  the  boulevard. 
The  choir  was  decorated  by  Biondcf  (d.  1853),  and  the  high  altar  by 
Lepautre.  Among  the  paintings  may  be  mentioned  a  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Laurent  by  Qreuze  (d.  1805),  in  the  S.  transept,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  a  St.  Laurent  among  the  poor  by  Trezel.  The  chapel 
of  Notre  Dame  des  Malades  in  the  apse  contains  numerous  votive 
offerings. 

In  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  at  its  intersection  with  the 
Boulevard  de  Magenta,  not  far  from  St.  Laurent ,  is  the  Prison  of 
8t.  Lazare  (PI.  R,  24),  for  women. 

We  may  now  return  hence  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  either  by 
the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg  or  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  both 
leading  to  the  Boulevard  St.  Denis  (p.  73),  or  by  the  Boulevard 
de  Magenta  ,  leading  to  the  Place  du  Chliteau  d'Eau  (p.  71). 
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17.   Cemetery  of  Pire  Lachaise. 

La  Roquette. 

There  are  twenty-two  cemeteries  in  Paris  and  the  suburbs  enclos- 
ed by  the  fortifications,  but  of  these  there  are  three  only  which 
will  interest  the  traveller:  that  of  Pere  Lachaise  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  city,  that  of  Montmartre  (p.  204)  to  the  N.,  and  that  of 
Mont  Pamasse  (p.  270)  to  the  S. 

Burials  are  of  three  kinds.    The  poor  who  are  buried  gratui-         ' 
tously,  forming  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  community,  are  committed 
to  the  Fosses   Communes,  or  large  pits  containing  40*50  coffins.         ' 
Then  there  are  the  Fosses  Temporaires  and  SipuUures  d  Perpetuite.         i 
The  concession  temporaire,  or  permission  to  preserve  a  grave  un-         i 
disturbed  for  10  years  only,  must  be  purchased  of  the  municipality 
for  the  sum  of  150  fr.    A  concession  &  perpetuite,  or  private  burial- 
place,  may  be  secured  for  500  fr.,  or  half  that  sum  for  a  child 
under  7  years  of  age.    These  spaces  are  very  limited,  being  about 
22y2  sq.  ft.  only.    The  charge    for   a  larger  space   is  augmented 
in  an  increasing   ratio,  the  price  of  each  square  m^tre  (about  llVd 
sq.  ft.)  beyond  six  being  1000  fr. 

All  burials  within  the  precincts  of  the  Department  of  the 
Seine  are  undertaken  by  the  Compagnie  des  Pompes  Funhbres, 
to  which  the  City  authorities  have  allotted  a  large  establishment  in 
the  Rue  Curial.  The  charges  are  regulated  by  tariff,  and  vary  from 
18  fr.  75  c.  to  7148  fr.  The  fee  of  the  officiating  clergyman  is  not 
included  in  these  charges.  In  1873,  out  of  43, 578  interments,  25,017, 
or  considerably  more  than  half,  were  of  poor  people,  buried  at  the 
public  expense.  Two  chaplains  are  attached  to  each  cemetery  for 
the  gratuitous  performance  of  the  burial-service  for  the  poor. 

The  most  celebrated  and  extensive  of  these  cemeteries  is 
**P^re  Lachaise  (PI.  W,  32),  situated  on  a  steep  eminence  in 
the  N.  E.  quarter  of  Paris  (}/^  M.  from  de  Place  de  la  Bastille; 
omnibus  P,  see  p.  26;  tramway,  see  p.  28;  nearest  station  on 
the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Geinture ,  Charonne,  p.  32).  It  is  named 
after  Lachaise,  the  Jesuit  confessor  of  Louis  XIY.,  whose  country- 
seat  ,  the  chief  centre  in  his  time  of  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  in 
France,  occupied  this  site.  In  1804  the  ground  was  laid  out  as  a 
cemetery,  the  precincts  of  which  have  since  been  greatly  extended, 

and  it  now  covers  an  area  of  about  110  acres. 

On  30th  March,  1814,  the  cemetery  wsfl  the  scene  of  a  sharply  con- 
tested action  between  Russian  and  French  troops,  in  which  the  former 
were  victorious.  —  On  20th  Hay,  1871,  the  day  before  the  Versailles  troops 
entered  Paris,  several  hundred  of  the  Communists  took  up  their  position 
in  the  cemetery.  A  few  days  later  the  batteries  of  Montmartre  ^  were 
directed  against  the  cemetery,  destroying  several  monuments,  and  injuring 
others.  On  the  27th  the  insurgents,  including  many  who  took  refuge 
here  on  the  destruction  of  the  barricades  in  the  Place  du  Chateau  d'Eau 
and  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  cemetery, 
many,  however,  being  captured  and  shot.  These  and  numerous  other 
victims  of  the  last  Revolution  were  buried  here. 
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This  cemetery  is  the  burial -place  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
N.E.  part  of  Paris,  that  is,  the  quarters  of  the  city  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine  to  the  E.  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis ;  but  persons 
of  distinction  from  other  parts  of  the  city  also  are  generally  in- 
terred in  P^re  Lachaise. 

In  summer  the  cemetery  is  open  from  6  a.m.  till  7  p.m. ;  in 
spring,  autumn,  and  winter  from  about  sunrise  to  sunset.  Half- 
an-hour  before  the  closing  of  the  gates  a  bell  is  rung,  and  the 
custodians  call  out,  ^On  ferme  Us  portes\  allowing  ample  time 
for  visitors  to  reach  the  gates. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  it  is  the  invariable  custom  for 
persons  to  take  off  their  hats  on  meeting  a  funeral  procession, 
whether  in  the  cemetery  or  in  the  public  streets. 

Nothing  is  allowed  to  be  carried  away  from  the  cemetery  without 
a  ^laiasez  passer^  from  the  custodian. 

Condttcieurs  will  be  found  at  the  small  building  to  the  right 
on  entering,  but  their  services  are  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
accompanying  plan,  unless  the  visitor  is  much  pressed  for  time 
(fee  2-3  fr.). 

Even  a  superficial  survey  of  the  most  interesting  monuments 
in  the  cemetery  will  occupy  about  3  hours.  The  number  of  mon- 
uments in  this  vast  necropolis  amounts  to  upwards  of  18,000 ;  and 
it  has  been  computed  that ,  since  the  cemetery  was  first  opened  in 
1804,  a  sum  of  200  million  francs  has  been  expended  on  them. 
Well  shaded  walks  and  avenues  intersect  each  other  in  every 
direction ,  and  many  of  them,  owing  to  the  commanding  situation 
of  the  cemetery,  afford  an  admirable  view  of  the  city. 

We  follow  the  route  indicated  on  the  plan  by  means  of  arrows, 
first  taking  the  second  lateral  avenue  to  the  right  {Avenue  du 
Puits). 

The  first  monument  of  importance,  and  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  cemetery,  situated  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  avenue, 
is  that  of  **AbSlard  (d.  1142)  and  Hdohe  (d.  1164). 

Abelard,  according  to  the  well  known  story,  was  a  learned  theologian, 
who  having  married  his  pupil  Heloise,  was  afterwards  separated  from 
her  by  jealous  relations  and  cruelly  mutilated.  The  monument  consists 
of  a  Gothic  canopy  constructed  with  fragments  from  the  convent  of  Pa- 
raclet,  near  Nogent-sur-Seine ,  which  Abelard  founded  and  of  which 
he  was  abbot ,  and  where  the  tomb  was  originally  situated.  Beneath  the 
canopy  is  the  original  sarcophagus,  with  the  recumbent  figures  of  the 
ill-fated  pair,  which  was  long  preserved  in  the  Musee  des  Petits  Augustins 
(p.  257),  but  was  transferred  to  its  present  position  in  1817.  The  tomb 
is  often  decorated  with  fresh  flowers  and  wreaths,  the  offerings  of  those 
who  regard  this  as  the  shrine  of  disappointed  love. 

Farther  on :  Reicha  (d.l837),  composer,  and  Robertson  (d.l837), 
physicist. 

We  now  turn  to  the  right  into  the  side-path,  and  then  ascend 
to  the  left. 

On  the  right :  Ch.  Fr.  Lehrun  (d.  1824),  Duke  of  Piacenza, 
once  Third  Consul,  and  afterwards  minister  of  Napoleon  I. 
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On  the  left:    Marshal  Lauruton  (d.  1808). 

Opposite  is  a  lofty  monument ,   ^Aux  vieUmes  de  Juin^  (1832). 

At  the  end  of  the  path  to  the  right :  N^laton  (d.  1873),  an  emi- 
nent physician. 

We  ascend  to  the  left,  and  then  turn  in  the  same  direetion. 

On  the  left:  Count  LabidoyerCy  colonel  of  the  first  regiment 
which  went  over  to  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba,  after- 
wards condemned  to  death,  and  shot  (19th  Aug.  1815).  The  ill- 
fated  man  had  arranged  to  sail  for  America ,  but  incautiously  re- 
turned to  Paris  to  take  leave  of  his  wife  and  child,  and  was  there 
arrested.    The  sculptures  refer  to  this  affecting  incident. 

To  the  S.,  General  Damon.  Small  marble  pyramid,  on  which  is 
inscribed  'Jemappes,  Austerlitz,  I^na,  Eylau',  etc. 

Beyond  it,  '  Vietimea  dea  trois  joumSea  de  Fivrier  184S\ 

Right:  Victor  Perrin,  Due  de  BeUune  (d.  1841),  marshal  of  the 
empire,  and,  under  Louis  XYIII.,  French  ambassador  in  Vienna. 

At  the  end  of  this  path,  in  the  centre  of  a  ^Rond-Point'  where 
three  avenues  meet,  rises  the  handsome  monument  of  *Caaimir 
Pirier  (d.  1832),  a  statue  in  bronze  on  a  lofty  pedestal.  He  was 
an  active  promoter  of  the  'July  Monarchy',  and  afterwards  prime 
minister  of  Louis  Philippe. 

On  the  Rond-Point,  behind  the  Pirier  monument :  Count  Malet 
(d.  1843),  founder  of  the  order  of  the  'Dames  du  Sacrtf  Coeur'. 

L.  Monge  (d.  1820),  the  eminent  mathematician,  once  a  member 
of  the  Convention  of  1793. 

L.  OaU  (d.  1828),  the  phrenologist. 

*L.  RaapaU,  the  chemist  and  democrat  (d.  1878),  and  his  wife. 
He  was  condemned  to  five  years'  imprisonment  as  one  of  the  in- 
stigators of  the  conspiracy  of  May  to  dissolve  the  National  Assembly. 
His  wife  died  before  the  expiry  of  his  sentence,  as  the  monument 
(by  Etex)  indicates. 

We  continue  to  follow  the  avenue.  On  the  right,  Joaeph  Fou- 
rier (d.  1829),  a  distinguished  mathematician.  A  little  beyond  it, 
ChampoUion  (d.  1836),  the  celebrated  archaeologist,  and  the  first 
decipherer  of  hieroglyphics ;  obelisk. 

R.  Marahal  Clarke  (d.  1818),  Due  de  Feltre,  and  minister  of  war. 

L.  KeUermann  (d.  1820),  Due  de  Valmy,  marshal  of  France. 

L.  Laffitte  (d.  1840),  the  banker,  promoter  of  the  July 
Monarchy,  and  minister  of  finance  under  Louis  Philippe. 

L.  FamiUe  Doane-Thiera  ^  with  the  grave  of  the  celebrated 
statesman,  Adolphe  Thiers  (d.  1877);  inscription:  'Patriam  dilexit, 
veritatem  coluit.' 

L.  Count  Lanjuinaia  (d.  1827),  member  of  Convention. 

L.  A.  Dtmheanoia  (d.  1835),  the  celebrated  tragic  actress;  mon- 
ument erected  by  subscription,  with  bas-relief  by  Lemaire. 

U.  Marety  Due  de  Bassano  (d.  1839),  a  temple  with  Doric  co- 
lumns, without  inscription. 
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L.  Sietfis  (d.  1836),  the  statesman,  member  of  the  Oonrention 
and  Directory,  and  author  of  the  work ,  *Qu*est-ce  que  le  Tiers- 
Etat?'. 

*L,  Oouvion  Saint  Cyr  (d.  1830),  marshal  under  the  empire, 
afterwards  minister  of  war ;  statue  hy  David. 

L.  MaedomUd  (d.  1840),  Due  de  Tarente,  marshal  of  France. 

R.  Count  LavaUtU  (d.  1830)  and  his  wife  (d.  1855).  The 
count ,  who  had  been  a  general ,  and  director  of  the  post-office, 
was  condemned  to  death  in  1815,  but  effected  his  escape  from 
prison  wiHi  the  aid  of  his  wife,  with  whom  he  exchanged  clothes . 
Bust  and  relief. 

L.  Dupuytren  (d.  1835),  the  celebrated  surgeon. 

R.  Monod  (d.  1838),  the  well-known  Protestant  theologian. 

In  the  side-path,  on  the  right,  Bruix  (d.  1805),  admiral.  — 
Opposite,  to  the  left,  8avary^  Due  de  Rovigo  (d.  1833).  Then  Count 
Pierre  Pajol  (d.  1844),  general,  leader  of  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries  in 
1830,  created  a  peer  of  France  in  1833.  Adjacent,  Count  Belliard 
(d.  1832),  general,  Belgian  minister  of  war;  lofty  marble  obelisk. 

R.  Rigny  (d.  1835),  admiral,  the  conqueror  at  Navarino 
(1827). 

^Behind  this  is  the  Sipulture  Sehickler.  From  this  point,  a  little 
to  one  side  of  the  entrance,  we  enjoy  a  fine  *View  towards  the  E., 
in  the  direction  of  Vincennes  (p.  207). 

Returning  to  the  main  walk,  we  observe  on  the  right  the  monu- 
ment of  Eughne  Scribe  (d.  1861),  the  well  known  dramatist. 

L.   Vieomte  de  MartigrMC  (d.  1835),  minister  of  the  interior. 

Adjacent  to  the  latter,  in  the  side-path,  on  the  left,  Marshal 
Bucket  (d.  1826),  Due  d'Albuf^ra;  lofty  marble  monument  with 
bust  and  reliefs. 

*R.  Dueheaae  de  Raguse  (d.  1857),  a  chapel  with  sarcophagus. 

""R.  Comte  Paethod  fd.  1830),  lieutenant-general. 

L.  LatreUle  (d.  1833),  entomologist. 

The  principal  avenue  is  known  beyond  this  point  as  the  Avenue 
Transversale  dea  Marronniers,  On  the  right,  at  some  distance,  Volney 
(d.  1820),  the  philosopher. 

R.  Count  Trugutt  fd.  1839),  admiral. 

L.  Enfesntin  (d.  1864),  the  St.  Simonian  socialist.   Adjacent — 

L.  Pamuntier  (d.  1813),  the  chemist  and  agriculturist,  who 
introdueed  the  potato  culture  into  France. 

To  the  right,  in  the  side-walk,  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith  (d. 
1840),  who  defeated  Napoleon  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 

R.  De  Pradt  (d.  1837),  once  bishop  of  Malines,  a  distinguished 
prelate  of  the  empire,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  foremost  political 
writers  of  his  time. 

To  the  right,  in  a  side-walk,  Don  Manuel  Godoy  (d.  1851), 
better  known  as  'the  Prince  of  Peace\  with  a  handsome  medallion. 

Farther  to  the  £.  is  the  ourious  monument  of  Allan  Kardec 
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(d.  1869),   'fondateuT  de  la  philosophie  epiritiste',  cousiBting  of  a 
kind  of  dolmen  in  granite,  with  a  bust  in  bronze,  and  inscriptions. 

We  now  return  to  the  main  walk. 

*R.  Aguado  (d.  1842),  the  financier;  a  lofty  sarcophagus  with 
two  admirable  statues  of  Benevolence  and  Love  of  art. 

L.  Vieomtc  Rogniat  (d.  1840),  general  of  engineers  and  peer  of 
France. 

L.  MarquU  d^ArgenteiUl  (d.  1838),  founder  of  several  charitable 
institutions,  as  the  reliefs  indicate. 

L.  Eugene  Persil  (d.  1841),  minister  under  Louis  Philippe. 

R.  Vice-Admiral  Lalande  (d.  1849). 

The  termination  of  this  avenue  is  appropriately  formed  by  a 
handsome  pyramid,  erected  by  Marie  EimiUe  Knuili^  ^Yeuve  Dias 
Santos,  Duchesse  de  Duras',  to  her  parents  and  children. 

Behind  the  last  is  the  grotesque  monument  of  F.  de  Beaujour 
(d.  1836),  formerly  a  consul,  a  pyramid  105  ft.  in  height ,  erected 
by  himself  before  his  death,  at  a  cost  of  100,000  fr. 

There  is  a  remarkably  flue  view  of  Paris  from  this  point.  The 
most  prominent  objects  are  the  lofty  dome  of  the  Pantheon  (p.  229), 
the  massive  Notre  Dame  (p.  212),  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  (p.  266), 
and  the  Arc  de  TEtoile  (p.  160).  On  the  right  are  seen  the  gypsnm 
quarries  of  the  Montmartre. 

The  Mussulman  Burial  Oeound,  where  the  Queen  of  Oude  (d.  1857) 
and  her  son  (d.  1858)  are  interred,  lies  to  the  E.  of  this  point.  The  public 
are  not  admitted.  —  To  the  left  rises  the  church-spire  of  Belleville,  to  the 
right  that  of  Charonne. 

By  the  path  which  descends  to  the  left  are  the  graves  of  several 
poets  and  savants.  CoL  Bory  de  8t.  Vincent  (d.  1846),  archaeologist. 
Bazin  (d.  1850).  Balzae  (d.  1850).  L.  Ch.  Noditr  (d.  1844).  L. 
*C.  Delavigne  (d.  1843),  monument  with  the  Muse  of  Poetry. 

Re-ascending  the  avenue,  (I.)  E.  Delacroix  (d.  1865),  the 
painter.  Opposite  HeUne  Andrianoff,  the  Russian  dancer;  a  re- 
cumbent statue.  Farther  on,  Crozatier  (d.  1855),  the  sculptor,  with 
bust  and  reliefs. 

Returning  to  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Delavigne  monu- 
ment, where  the  insurgents  took  up  a  strong  position  in  1871,  we 
observe  on  the  left  the  monuments  of  Delpech^  an  engineer,  MieheUt 
(d.  1874),  the  historian  (a  temporary  tomb),  and  the  Due  de  Momy 
(d.  1865),  a  natural  brother  of  Napoleon  IlL 

In  the  walk  which  diverges  opposite:  D^pMne  CambacMa 
(d.  1867),  a  rotunda,  with  a  bust;  Laehanibeaudie  (d.  1872),  Soulii 
(d.  1847),  authors. 

♦To  the  right  of  the  Rond  Point,  Dorian  (d.  1878),  a  manu- 
facturer, deputy,  and  minister  of  public  works  during  the  war  of 
1870-71 ;  sitting  figure  in  bronze. 

Behind  it,  DeaeUe  (d.  1874),  the  actress;  a  small  pyramid 
with  a  bust  in  brojize. 

We  descend  hence  to  a  transverse  walk,  at  the  N.  end  of  which 
rises  the  Monument  des  Victims  de  Buzanval  (19th  Jan.  1871). 
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In  the  avenue  leading  to  the  chapel,  on  the  left,  the  *tomb  of 
the  sculptor  CarteUier  (d.  1831),  with  a  bust  and  flne  bas-reliefs. 

Then,  on  the  same  side,  the  lofty  pyramid  of  Count  Ratfmond 
de  8hze  (d.  1828),  one  of  the  defenders  of  Louis  XVI.  before  the 
Convention  in  1793. 

The  Cbapel  of  the  cemetery  occupies  the  site  of  the  country 
house  of  Pdre  Lachaise  (p.  192).  It  is  surrounded  by  pretty  flower- 
beds and  well  kept  sward,  and  affords  a  capital  Yibv  of  Paris. 

Farther  on  we  cross  an  avenue  and  descend  by  a  path  to  the  right 
to  the  graves  of  celebrated  'artistes'. 

R.  Talma  (d.  1826),  the  tragedian. 

In  a  side-path  to  the  left :  Brongniart  (d.  1847),  a  distinguished 
mineralogist;  Delilte  (d.  1813),  the  poet;  in  front,  La  Harpe 
(d.  1803),  the  author,  and  Le  Sueur  (d.  1837),  the  composer.  — 
Behind  Delille's  monument  are  those  of  QtHry  (d.  1813),  and 
Boieldieu  (d.  1834),  two  well-known  composers ;  then  Bemardin 
de  8i.  Pierre  (d.  1814),  the  author  of  *Paul  and  Virginia'. 

*Lower  down  the  walk  from  which  we  last  diverged,  on  the 
left,  Cheruhini  (d.  1842),  the  composer;  a  bas-relief  in  marble  re- 
presenting the  Muse  of  music  crowning  the  bust  of  the  doeased. 

Adjacent,  Maria  MilanoUo  (d.  1548,  aged  16),  a  famous  violinist. 

•Opposite,  on  the  right,  Denon  (d.  1825),  engraver,  director  in 
chief  of  museums  under  Napoleon  I. ;  sitting  figure  in  bronze. 

"L.  Haheneck  (d.  1849),  musical  conductor,  founder  of  the  Con- 
certs dn  Conservatoire. 

*L.  Chopin  (d.  1849),  the  pianist  and  composer;  with  a  figure 
of  Music  in  tears. 

Behind,  WUhem  (d.  1842),  founder  of  schools  for  singing. 

Higher  up,  by  the  path  to  the  left,  MShul  (d.  1817),  the  com- 
poser; Paer  (d.  1839),  the  composer;  Pleyel  (d.  1831),  the  com- 
poser; Mme,  Blanehard  (d.  1819),  an  aeronaut  who  perished  during 
an  ascent;  HSrold  (d.  1833),  the  composer. 

We  now  cross  the  avenue  leading  to  the  Purler  monument,  obli- 
quely, and  proceed  to  the  N.E.  along  the  Chemin  duBasain. 

R.  Uabey  (d.  1855),  the  painter.  —  Farther  back,  MUe.  Raucourt 
(d.  1815),  the  tragedian. 

We  next  ascend  as  far  as  a  broad  transverse  avenue. 

L.  DSsaugiers  (d.  1827),  composer  of  ballads;  opposite,  fVa- 
dier  (d.  1852),  sculptor,  marble  bust.     Here  we  turn  to  the  right. 

L.  Oaudin,  Due  de  Oaete  (^1841),  minister  of  finance  under  the 
first  empire. 

L.  Famille  Raeine,  descendants  of  the  dramatist  (d.  1699). 

L.  Robert  Leflvre  (d.  1831).  the  painter. 

R.   Qeoffroy  St.  Hilaire  (d.  1844),  an  eminent  naturalist. 

R.  Oamier  Pagla  (d.  1841),  an  active  promoter  of  the  July  Re- 
volution, a  deputy,  and  leader  of  the  radical  party. 

L.  Admiral  Brunt  (d.  1855). 
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R.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  (d.  1842),  a  Gorsic&n,  a  Rusfliaii  diplomatist, 
and  a  bitter  antagonist  of  Napoleon  I. ;  bust  in  bronze. 

R.  Bume  (d.  1837),  a  German  poet;  a  bust  in  bronze  by  David 
d'Angers. 

R.,  a  little  lower  down,  Dulong  (d.  1834),  deputy. 

In  the  broad  avenue,  (r.)  Ber^anUn  Constant  (d.  1830),  a  pub- 
licist, eminent  orator,  and  active  promoter  of  the  July  Revolution. 

*L.  General  Foy  (d.  1825);  a  temple  with  a  statue  and  reliefs 
by  David  d' Angers. 

Adjacent,  Princess  BibescOj  of  Roumania,  a  vault  covered  with 
a  dome.  A  little  farther  back,  the  simple  tomb  of  Barraa  (d.  1829), 
member  of  the  Directory. 

Three  Doric  columns  in  the  same  plot  mark  the  graves  of  the 
three  brothers  Lameth :  Alexandre  (d.  1829),  president  of  the  first 
national  assembly  (1789);  Charles  (d.  1832) ,  lieutenant-general, 
and  ThSodore-Victor  (d.  1854). 

Nearer  the  principal  avenue,  Manuel  (d.  1827),  'soldat  volon* 
taire  en  1793,  avocat,  membre  de  la  chambre  des  reprtfsentants, 
depute  expuls^  par  la  majority  en  1823'.  His  expulsion  from  the 
chamber  was  the  consequence  of  a  speech  expressing  his  disapproval 
of  the  war  in  Spain.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  100,000  persons. 
The  monument  is  a  large  obelisk  with  his  portrait  and  that  of  his 
friend  Beranger  (d.  1857),  the  most  popular  lyric  poet  of  France,  who 
was  buried  in  the  same  tomb  at  his  own  request. 

In  the  principal  avenue,  on  the  right,  by  a  cross-way,  and  near  a 
well,  is  the  tomb  of  Marshal  Ney,  Duo  d'Elchingen  and  Prinoe  de  la 
Moskowa,  who  was  shot  on  7th  Dec.  1815  (p.  228).  No  monument 
or  inscription  marks  the  tomb  of  4e  brave  des  braves' ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge. 

Behind  it.  Merlin  de  ThUmviUe  (d.  1833),  general ;  and,  farther 
on,  Caulamcourtj  Due  de  Vicence  (d.  1827),  statesman. 

We  continue  to  follow  the  principal  avenue,  turning  to  the  left. 

L.  Beaumarohais  (d.  1799),  author  of  the  ^Barber  of  Seville' 
and  the  'Marriage  of  Figaro',  etc. 

""R.  Gobert,  general  (d.  1808);  a  large  equestrian  group  by 
David  d' Angers.  A  Spaniard  vainly  endeavours  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  general  by  seizing  his  horse's  reins,  an  allegorical 
allusion  to  the  Spanish  war.  The  reliefs  on  the  pedestal  relate  to 
the  battles  at  which  the  general  was  present  in  Egypt,  Italy,  Mar- 
tinique, and  Flanders. 

R.  Larrey  (d.  1842),  the  distinguished  surgeon  of  the  French 
army,  called  by  Napoleon  Hhe  most  virtuous  man  he  «ver  knew'. 

L.  (Second  row  of  tombs.)  Marshal  Davoust  (d.  1822),  Due 
d'Auerstffidt,  Prince  d'£ckmuhl. 

L.  Marshal  Massina  (d.  1817),  Due  de  Rivoli,  Prince  d'Ess- 
ling;  an  obelisk  with  medallion. 

L.  Marshal  Lefehvre,  Due  de  Dantzick  (d.  1820). 
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*BeMDd  LefebvTe's  monument  is  that  of  Princess  Elisabeth  De- 
midoff  (d.  1818),  the  richest  in  the  cemetery,  consisting  of  a  Doric 
temple  sheltering  a  sarcophagus.  At  the  corners  of  the  huge  pede- 
stal are  four  large  candelabra.  Prinee  Demidoff  (d.  1870)  is  also 
interred  here. 

*R.,  at  a  bifurcation  of  the  path,  Decrhs  (d.  1821),  admiral, 
duke,  and  minister  of  marine;  behind,  SSrurier  (d.  1819),  marshal 
of  France. 

R.  Camhacerha  (d.  1826),  Due  de  Parme,  a  jurist,  member  of  the 
Convention,  once  Second  Consul,  a  large  monument  in  the  form  of 
a  temple. 

*B.  Boode,  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam ;  a  large  mausoleum  in 
the  Egyptian  style,  with  a  portico  borne  by  columns.  —  Farther  back, 
in  the  third  row  of  graves,  David  d' Angers  (d.  1856),  the  sculptor; 
granite  sarcophagus  upon  a  high  pedestal. 

In  the  side-walk  to  the  left,  into  which  we  now  tuni,  Comte  de 
Bourke  (d.  1821),  Danish  ambassador,  relief  and  bust  by  David. 

—  Adjacent,  Abbe  Sicard  (d.  1822),  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
successor  of  the  Abb^  de  TEp^e. 

R.,  by  a  bifurcation  of  paths,  C.  Jordan  (d.  1821),  an  author, 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred ;  a  monument  in  the  form 
of  a  temple,  with  a  bust. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  open  space,  Hugo  (d.  1828),  lieutenant- 
general  ;  marble  obelisk  with  inscription  by  his  son  Victor  Hugo. 

We  now  follow  the  upper  path,  to  the  left. 

Beyond  a  lateral  path,  to  the  right,  are  the  sarcophagi  of  La 
Fontaine  (d.  1695)  and  JtfoW^re(d.  1673),  enclosed  by  a  railing,  and 
brought  to  P^re  Lachaise  in  1817,  at  the  same  time  as  the  tomb  of 
Ab^lard  (p.  193). 

L.  Clementine  Tanska-Hoffmann  (d.  1845),  Polish  authoress; 
group  with  bronze  bust. 

L.   Gay-Lussac  (d.  I860),  the  distinguished  chemist. 

R.  Marquis  de  Laplace  (d.  1827),  the  celebrated  astronomer. 

—  Adjacent,  Manuel  Qarcia  (d.  1882),  ^artiste  lyrique',   father  of 
Mme.  Malibran  and  Mme.  Yiardot^Garcia. 

•Behind  the  last,  €k>mted'AbovUle(d.  1817),  lieutenant-general; 
a  large  mausoleum  adorned  with  cannons. 

R.   Oros  (d.  1835),  the  painter;  with  bust. 

L.  ConUesse  de  Oenlis  (d.  1831),  the  author,  and  governess  of 
Louis  Philippe. 

R.  SSpulture  Oemond ;  a  large  pyramid  with  a  star. 

R.  Comte  de  Valence  (d.  1822),  lieutenant-general. 

At  the  corner.  Marquis  Pirignon  (d.  1818),  marshal  of  the 
empire. 

Opposite,  Oourgaud  (d.  1850),  general,  companion  of  Napoleon 
to  St.  Helena,  and  editor  of  his  works. 

At  this  point  we  have  reached  the  Avenue  Transversale  des  Mar- 
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ronniers,  mentioned  on  p.  195).    We  do  not  enter  it,  however,  but 
descend  to  the  left. 

R.  Marc  Sehadcher  (d.  1832),  'marchand  de  porcelaine',  an  Al- 
satian who  amassed  a  large  fortune  at  Paris;  a  singular -looking 
monument,  with  a  bas-relief  in  bronze.  —  Opposite  is  the  tomb  of 
his  wife. 

We  now  pass  the  chapel  to  the  left  and  descend  the  avenue. 

R.  David  (d.  1825),  the  painter,  president  of  the  Convention 
in  1793. 

R.  Neigre  (d.  1847),  general  of  the  artillery  at  the  siege  of  Ant- 
werp in  1831. 

R.,  lower  down,  at  the  flight  of  steps.  Marshal  Orouchy  (d.  1847) ; 
on  the  left  Count  Radtrtr  (d.  1835),  political  economist,  statesman, 
and  historian. 

We  now  mount  a  few  steps  to  the  central  avenue  which  we  de- 
scend on  our  way  to  the  egress. 

R.  Lebaa  (d.  1873),  the  engineer  who  erected  the  obelisk  in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

R.  CUment-Thomas  and  Lecomte  (d.  1871),  the  first  victims  of 
the  Commune  (p.  203);  a  large  monument  in  black  marble. 

R.  Biclardj  minister  of  France  in  Morocco ;  figure  of  a  mourning 
woman. 

R.  Alfred  de  Musset  (d.  1857),  the  poet ;  a  bust  in  marble,  with 
a  weeping  willow :  — 

'•Mea  ehers  amiSj  quand  je  mourrtti 
Plantez  un  satUe  au  eimetiire; 
J'aime  son  feuillage  £plorS, 

j'  La  pdleur  rnen  eat  douce  et  ch^re, 

Et  aon  ombre  aera  Ughre, 

A  la  terre  oil  je  dormiraL' 

R.  Roaaini  (d.  1868),  the  composer.  —  Adjacent,  A.  Fould 
(d.  1869),  formerly  minister  of  finance. 

R.  The  FamiUe  Dantan  (sculptors). 

R.  BeuU  (d.  1875),  formerly  minister  of  the  interior. 

R.  Viaconti  (Enniua-Quirinua),  the  father  (d.  1818),  *docti8- 
simus  philologorum^  and  the  son  L.  F.  J.  Viaconti  (d.  1854),  ar- 
chitect of  the  New  Louvre. 

On  the  left,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  avenue,  Ledru  RoUin 
(d.  1875),  the  Republican  deputy.  Victor  Cousin  (d.  1867),  author 
and  philosopher. 

Auber  (d.  1871),  the  composer. 

Lefibure-Wely  (d.  1869),  organist  and  composer. 

Perdonnet  (d.  1867),  architect. 

Fran^oia  Arago  (d.  1853),  the  celebrated  astronomer,  and  a 
member  of  the  government  in  1848. 

The  Jewish  Cembteby  (closed  on  Saturdays)  contains  few  mo- 
numents worthy  of  mention.  —  On  the  right,  MUe.  Rachel  (d.  1858), 
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the  celebrated  tTag:ic  actress.  On  the  left,  Rothschild,  a.nd  Jacob 
Robles  (d.  1842),  a  tomb  with  singular  reliefs.  The  names  on  the 
monuments  are  chiefly  German  and  Portuguese.  The  Jewish  ceme- 
tery at  Montmartre  is  more  extensive  (p.  204). 

The  nearest  good  restaurants  to  the  P^re  Lachalse  are  those  in 
the  Place  Voltaire  (PI.  W,  29). 

In  the  Rue  de  la  Roquette,  which  leads  from  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille  to  the  cemetery,  rise  two  massive,  castellated  edifices.  That 
on  the  right  is  the  Prison  de  la  Roquette,  in  which  condemned  con- 
victs await  their  execution  or  deportation.  On  the  left  is  the  Prison 
des  Jeunes  Ditenus,    Between  these  two  prisons  is  the  public  place 

of  execution. 

In  1871  the  Prison  de  la  Boquette  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
infamous  crimes  committed  by  the  Communists.  On  the  evening  of 
24th  May,  Ferr6,  the  'delcgu^  k  la  suretd%  and  soi-disant  prefect  of  police, 
who  had  on  that  morning  set  fire  to  the  Prefecture  (p.  220),  presented 
himself  at  the  prison  and  announced  the  intention  of  the  Commune  to 
shoot  six  of  its  hostages,  in  retaliation,  as  was  alleged,  for  the  death  of 
six  Communists  killed  by  the  troops.  The  victims  selected  were  the  ve- 
nerable Msgr.  Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  President  Bonjean,  the 
Abb^  AUard,  the  P^re  Ducoudray,  superior  of  the  Ecole  St.  Qenevi^ve, 
the  P^re  Clerc,  and  the  Abb^  Deguerry,  cure  of  the  Madeleine.  These 
entirely  innocent  and  unoffending  persons,  after  being  subjected  to  gross 
insult  by  the  national  guards,  were  immediately  shot  in  the  court  in  front 
of  the  infirmary  of  the  prison.  Their  bodies  were  then  thrown  into  the 
^fosse  commune'*  at  P6re  Lachaise,  from  which,  however,  they  were  after- 
wards removed. 

Several  other  tragedies  of  similar  character  were  also  enacted  here 
during  the  Communist  reign  of  terror.  On  26th  and  27th  May  thirty-seven 
persons  imprisoned  here  by  the  Commune  under  various  pretexts,  were 
also  shot,  and  on  the  night  of  the  26th  twenty-eight  gendarmes  were  con- 
veyed from  the  Boquette  to  P^re  Lachaise  where  they  shared  the  same 
fate.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  the  miscreant  Ferr^  set  at  liberty  all 
the  convicts  confined  in  the  Roquette.  Arms  were  placed  in  their 
hands,  and  they  at  once  proceeded  to  massacre  as  many  of  the  persons 
imprisoned  by  the  Commune  as  came  within  their  reach,  including  se- 
venty gendarmes.  The  approach  of  the  troops,  who  were  now  masters 
of  the  city,  fortunately  soon  compelled  the  murderers  to  retreat.  Had  the 
contest  been  protracted  a  single  day  longer,  all  the  surviving  hostages  of 
the  Commune  would  infallibly  have  fallen  victims  to  the  same  fiendish 
spirit  of  revenge. 

18.    Lea  Bnttes  Chanmont. 

8t,  Jean  Baptiste. 

The  Suites  Chaumont,  the  last  great  work  of  M.  Haussmann, 
the  former  enterprising  Prefect  of  the  Seine ,  form  a  park,  situated 
in  the  suburb  Belleville ,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  Paris.  The  park 
may  be  reached  by  omnibuses  of  the  line  AC  (see  Plan)  from  the 
Champs  Elys^es  to  La  Villette,  which  is  situated  a  little  to  the  N. 
of  the  park ;  or  of  the  line  iV,  Louvre  to  Belleville,  situated  to  the 
S.  of  the  park;  or  of  the  line  3f,  Square  des  Arts  et  Metiers  to 
Belleville;  or  by  tramway  (see  p.  28).  The  station  Belleville- 
Villette  (p.  32)  on  the  Ghemin  de  Fer  de  Geinture  is  also  not  far 
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from  the  Buttes  Chaumont.  The  morning  is  the  most  favourable  time 
for  the  views.   The  park  of  course  contains  several  restaurants. 

The  *Buttes  Chaumont  (PI.  R,  30,  29)  extend  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent  over  an  area  of  about  62  acres.  The  site  was  once  used 
as  a  public  place  of  execution  (gibbet  of  Montfauoon),  and  the 
place  was  a  notorious  haunt  of  criminals.  All  the  rubbish  of  Paris 
used  to  be  deposited  here,  but  about  twenty  years  ago  it  began  to  be 
removed  owing  to  sanitary  considerations,  and  it  was  at  length  re- 
solved to  convert  this  ill-favoured  locality  into  a  park  for  the 
benefit  of  the  artizans  of  the  neighbouring  quarters,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  a  view  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  adjacent  sites.  The 
peculiar  nature  of  the  ground  afforded  an  opportunity  of  lairing  it 
out  in  a  novel  and  picturesque  manner,  and  the  task  was  skilfully 
executed  by  M.  Alpfiandy  the  engineer,  and  M.  BariUet  (d.  1874), 
Jardinier  en  Chef  de  Paris,  at  an  outlay  of  3,412,620  fr. 

The  quarries  formerly  worked  here  have  been  transformed 
into  a  rocky  wilderness  surrounded  by  a  small  lake,  while  the  ad- 
jacent rugged  surface  is  now  covered  with  gardens  and  promenades 
shaded  by  trees.  A  cascade  falling  from  a  considerable  height  into  an 
artificial  stalactite  grotto  (22  ft.  in  height)  is  intended  to  enhance 
the  attractions  of  the  scene.  The  highest  rock  is  surmounted  by  a 
a  miniature  Corinthian  temple,  which,  as  well  as  the  other  hills, 
commands  an  admirable  *View  of  St.  Denis,  P&re  Lachaise,  Mont- 
martre,  and  an  ocean  of  houses.  A  wire  bridge,  69  yds.  in  length, 
and  98  ft.  above  the  water,  crosses  from  this  rock  to  another,  and 
all  the  different  points  of  interest  are  thus  rendered  conveniently 
accessible  to  visitors.  The  park  with  its  mimic  romantic  scenery 
presents  a  curious  contrast  to  the  densely  peopled  city  which  the 
visitor  surveys  from  it,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  re- 
sults of  the  untiring  zeal  for  improvement  which  characterised  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  III. 

On  26th  May,  1871,  the  Buttes  Chaumont  and  P^re  Lachaise 
were  the  only  two  positions  still  occupied  by  the  insurgents. 
Those  in  possession  of  the  park  threw  great  numbers  of  shells 
filled  with  petroleum  iLto  different  parts  of  the  city,  with  a  view 
to  aggravate  the  ruin  and  destruction  they  had  already  occasioned, 
while  they  in  their  turn  were  exposed  to  an  incessant  cannonade 
from  Montmartre.  On  the  27th  they  were  compelled  to  succumb. 
They  then  retreated  to  the  lower  part  of  Belleville ,  were  there 
received  by  the  advancing  troops,  and  shot  down  almost  to  a  man. 

Near  the  Buttes  Chaumont ,  towards  the  N.E.  (PI.  R,  28,  31), 
are  the  MarchS  atix  BesUaux  and  the  extensive  Abattoirs  (p.  32). 

If  time  permit,  the  traveller  may  now  visit  the  church  of  — 

♦St.  Jean  Bapti8te(Pl.  R,  33),  situated  in  the  Rue  de  Belleville, 

to  the  S.  E.  of  the  park.     It  may  be  reached  from  the  S.E.  end  of 

the  park  by  the  Rue  de  la  Villette,  or  from  the  S.W.  end  by  the 

Rue  Fessard ,  or  by  the  long  Rue  de  Putfbla.    This  is  one  of  the 
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handsomest  moderu  chuiches  in  Paris.  It  was  built  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  the  13th  cent,  by  Laasua  (d.  1857),  and  consecrated  in 
1B58.  The  chief  portol  is  flanked  by  two  towers,  198  ft.  in  height, 
the  tympanum,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lateral  portals,  being  filled  with 
soulpture. 

A  magnificent  panorama  is  enjoyed  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  church,  which  occupies  the  highest  ground  in  Paris. 

19.  Montmaxtre. 

Cemetery  of  Montmartre.     Monument  de  Moncey. 

Xontmartre.  The  Rue  Laffltte ,  terminated  by  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette  (p.  164) ,  and  its  continuation  the  Rue  des  Martyrs  lead 
stoaight  from  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  to  the  outer  Boulevards, 
beyond  which  is  the  former  Suburb  of  Montmartre.  Pursuing  the 
same  direction  for  about  1  M.  more ,  we  reach  the  hill  of  Mont- 
martre ^  rising  320  ft.  above  the  Seine,  containing  extensive 
quarries  of  limestone  and  gypsum ,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  and  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  N.  of  Paris. 

According  to  tradition,  St.  Denis  (p.  304)  and  his  companions 
suffered  martyrdom  here,  and  the  present  name  of  the  hill  is 
probably  derived  from  Mona  Martyrum.  Others  suppose  the  name 
to  be  derived  from  Mona  Martis,  from  a  temple  of  Mars  which 
is  said  to  have  stood  here. 

In  1147  Louis  YI.  founded  a  Benedictine  Abbey  here,  which 
was  secularised  under  the  Republic ;  but  the  buildings  still  exist 
in  part.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  church  of  8t,  Pierre 
de  Montmartre  (PI.  R,  20),  situated  on  the  top  of  the  hill ,  and 
dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  The  nave  contains 
columns  of  the  Merovingian  period,  and  the  apse  antique  columns 
in  marble.  On  the  right  and  at  the  back  of  the  church  is  a  ^Jardin 
des  OUoier»\  containing  curious  sculptures,  to  which  pilgrimages 
are  firequently  made. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  large  new  church,  VEgliae  du  Sa^ri 
CoBur  (PI.  R,  20),  was  laid  on  the  plateau  in  1874,  but  the  buil- 
ding, the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  24  million  francs,  has  as  yet 

made  little  advance. 

The  heights  of  Montmartre  witnessed  the  final  struggle  between  the 
French  and  the  Prussian  and  Russian  allies  on  30th  March,  1814,  and  also 
played  an  important  part  during  the  sieges  of  1870-72.  On  18th  March, 
187*1,  the  insurgent  soldiers,  who  had  assassinated  the  generals  Clement- 
Thomas  and  Lecomte,  took  possession  of  the  cannon  on  Montmartre,  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  a  body  of  the  national  guard.  Thus  began  the 
Communist  rebellion  of  I8th  March  to  28th  May,  1871,  a  period  of  horrors 
almost  without  parallel  in  the  chequered  annals  of  Paris.  The  insurgents 
were  at  length  dislodged  from  their  position  here  by  the  victorious  troops 
on  24th  May,  and  the  latter  in  their  turn  directed  the  batteries  of  Mont- 
martre against  the  insurgents  who  occupied  Les  Buttes  Chaumont  (p.  202) 
and  P^e  Lachaise  (p.  192). 

At  the  foot  of  Montmartre ,  on  the  W. ,  above  the  Place  Blanche 
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and  the  Place  de  Cliehy,  on  a  site  formerly  occupied  by  qnarries 
of  gypsum,  lies  the  — 

^Cemetery  ofMontmartre,  or  duiVbrci  (PI.  R,  16,  17),  the  oldest 
burial-ground  of  modern  Paris ,  which,  though  far  inferior  to  P^re 
Lachaise  in  the  number  of  its  monuments  and  the  celebrity  of  its 
dead ,  is  also  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  may  be  reached  by  an  omnibus 
of  the  lines  G,  Hy  and  /  (p.  26),  or  by  the  tramway  of  the  Bou- 
levards Exttfrieurs  (p.  28).  The  chief  entrance  is  reached  from 
the  Boulevard  de  Clichy  by  the  Avenue  du  Gimeti^re  du  Nord. 

Two  paths  diverge  almost  immediately  from  the  Avenue  Princi- 
pale  to  the  right  and  left.  In  that  to  the  right,  on  the  side  next 
the  wall,  are  some  monuments  to  Polish  refugees,  ^exules  Poloniae 
memoriae  8Uorum\  with  the  Polish  eagle.  The  first  of  them  bears 
the  inscription,  ^Exoriare  aliquU  noatria  ex  ossibus  ultorf  ('may  an 
avenger  one  day  spring  from  our  ashes'). 

In  the  main  path,  to  our  left  before  reaching  the  Rond  Point 
(Carrefour  de  la  Croix) ,  is  the  vault  of  the  Cavaignac  family,  to 
which  belonged  the  author  Qodefroy  (d.  1845),  and  the  general 
Eugene  (d.  1857),  president  of  the  republic  in  1848.  The  •recum- 
bent figure  of  the  latter,  in  bronze,  is  by  Rude. 

Beneath  the  cross  in  the  Rond  Point  are  interred  the  victims 
of  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851. 

We  now  follow  the  prolongation  of  the  avenue  beyond  the  Road 
Point  (Avenue  du  Buisson) ,  and  at  the  end  of  it  turn  to  the  left 
into  the  Avenue  de  la  Cloche.  After  a  few  more  paces  we  take  a 
path  on  the  right,  leading  to  the  Jewish  Cemetbst  (dosed  on 
Saturdays),  which  stands  on  a  slight  eminence  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall.  At  the  end  of  the  walk,  on  the  left,  Halivy,  the  cele- 
brated composer  (d.  1862),  with  a  large  statue  in  marble.  Behind 
it,  the  Mausoleum  of  the  Famille  Millaud. 

We  now  return  to  the  principal  cemetery  and  follow  the  Avenue 
Cordier,  which  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  Avenue  de  la  Cloche. 
Farther  to  the  right  is  the  tomb  of  TheophiU  Gauiier  (d.  1873), 
the  poet,  a  sarcophagus  with  a  marble  statue,  bearing,  among 
others,  the  following  inscription :  — 

L^oigeau  g^en  va,  la  feuille  (ombe, 
L^amour  t  itient^  car  c'est  Vhiver^ 
Petit  oiseau^  viens  sur  ma  tombe 
Chanter  quand  Varbre  sera  vert. 

Near  a  flight  of  steps,  on  the  left,  Gozlan  (d.  1866),  the  author. 
—  On  the  right ,  at  the  foot  of  the  slope ,  in  a  narrow  side-path, 
Louise  Thtmret  (d.  1856),  with  the  recumbent  figure  of  a  girl  in 
marble,  under  a  kind  of  canopy.  — Fartheron,  (r.)  AfMryef(d.  1861), 
author  of  the  *Vie  de  BohSme',  with  a  statue  of  Youth  by  Millet. 
We  now  follow  the  Avenue  du  Tunnel  to  the  right,  ending  in  a 
tunnel  which  leads  to  the  'concessions  temporaires'  and  the  'fosses 
communes'.  On  the  left,  before  the  tunnel  is  reached,  LSon  Fou- 
cault  (d.  1868),  a  natural  philosopher. 
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We  ascend  the  Avenue  de  Moutebello  to  the  right ,  at  the  back 
of  the  Jewish  cemetery. 

R.  Horace  Vemet  (d.  1863),  the  painter;  marble  sarcophagus. 

L.  Ptineessc  SoUQcoff  (d.  1845),  a  chapel,  half  Gothic  and  half 
Qreek,  covered  with  gilding  and  painting. 

R.  Famille  Rohart ,  with  an  angel  in  bronze.  —  Farther  on, 
Paul  Delaroche  (d.  1856),  the  painter;  a  large  block  of  marble. 

L.  Marshal  Lannes  (d.  1809),  Due  de  Montebello.  —  Behind 
it,  Ch.  Manry  (d.  1866),  composer  of  sacred  music. 

R.  Mieeislas  Kamienski ,  a  young  Pole ,  and  a  volunteer  in  the 
French  army,  killed  at  Magenta  on  4th  June  1859;  recumbent 
statue  in  bronze ,  with  the  last  words  of  the  deceased  —  *Adieu 
reves,  illusions,  vanittfsl' 

We  descend  to  the  left,  and  again  ascend  on  the  other  side. 

R.  Ch.  Zeuner  (d.  1841),  pianist  and  composer.  —  Farther  on, 
Duehesse  d'Abrantia  (d.  1838),  wife  of  Marshal  Junot,  and  their 
son  Napolion  Andoehe  Junoty  Due  d'Abrant^s  (d.  1851) ;  medallion 
of  the  duchess  by  David  d' Angers.  —  Adjacent,  Ary  Scheffer  (d. 
1858),  the  painter;  above  the  door  of  the  mausoleum  is  a  marble 
relief  of  a  weeping  angel. 

R.  Nourrit  (d.  1839),  a  singer.  —  We  now  descend  the  flight 
of  steps  on  the  right  to  the  broad  Avenue  du  Peuplier.  —  On  the 
right,  Samaon  (d.  1871),  the  tragedian ;  bronze  bust. 

We  here  turn  to  the  left  into  the  Avenue  du  Tunnel,  at 
the  end  of  which,  on  the  left,  stands  the  monument  of  theDuchesae 
de  Montmoreney-Luxembourg  (d.  1829)  and  the  Marquise  de  Mor- 
temart  (d.  1876),  consisting  of  a  lofty  obelisk.  —  Straight  on,  in 
the  path  with  the  steps  to  the  right,  Isambert  (d.  1857),  erected 
to  their  champion  by  mulattoes  and  negroes. 

We  return  to  the  Avenue  du  Tunnel,  and  ascend  the  Avenue  du 
Puits  to  the  right.  We  next  turn  to  the  left  into  the  broad  Avenue 
Montmorency ,  and  follow  it  to  the  flight  of  steps ,  leading  to  the 
Avenue  du  Peuplier  (see  below). 

At  the  two  wooden  frames  with  bells  we  turn  to  the  right  into 
the  Avenue  de  la  Cloche ;  to  the  right,  in  a  side-path  (Chemin  A), 
A.  L.  Tfti6oM."»<  (d.  1867),  the  poet;  monument  with  relief  in  marble. 

L.,  in  the  avenue,  Armand  Marrast  (d.  1852),  member  of  the 
provisional  government,  mayor  of  Paris,  and  president  of  the  Natio- 
nal Assembly. 

R.,  opposite  the  last,  in  the  second  row  of  graves,  Heinrich  Heine 
(d.  1856),  the  popular  German  poet;  simple  tombstone  with  a 
marble  tablet,  always  adorned  with  fresh  garlands. 

Farther  on,  Famille  Daru,  including  Count  Daru  (d.  1829),  the 
constant  companion  of  Napoleon  I.  and  his  representative  at  the  peace 
negotiations  of  Pressburg,  Tilsit,  and  Vienna,  Minister  of  War 
in  1818. 

Beyond  the  path,  which  leads  on  the  left  to  the  Jewish  Cemetery, 
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we  turn  from  the  Avenue  de  la  doche  into  the  narrow  Ghemin 
Artot  on  the  right.  —  To  the  left,  upon  a  terrace,  Artot  (d.  1845), 
violinist,  and  a  few  paces  farther.  Palmier  {d.  1864),  physician  \  both 
with  busts.  This  path  leads  to  the  Avenue  de  la  Groix,  into  which 
we  turn  to  the  right.  We  then  take  the  Ghemin  de  Polignac ,  the ' 
first  side-path  to  the  right,  which  farther  on  bends  towards  the  left 
and  contains  many  new  and  several  interesting  monuments. 

•R.  Troyon  (d.  1865),  the  painter.  —R.  AglaS  DWier  (d.  1863), 
authoress ;  a  small  column  with  medallion  and  bust. 

R.  Baudifij  ^mort  en  defendant  le  droit  et  la  loi,  le  3  dtfo.  1851 : 
ses  concitoyens,  1872' ;  a  handsome  recumbent  figure  in  bronze,  on 
a  sarcophagus. 

L.   Clapisson  (d.  1866),  composer. 

R.  Miry  (d.  1866),  author;  statue  of  Poetry,  in  bronze.  •*-  R. 
Rouvihre  (d.  1865),  tragedian;  medallion  of  the  deceased  as  Hamlet. 

L.  Chaudey  (d.  1871),  editor  of  the  *Sifecle',  shot  by  the  Com- 
munists ;  a  significant  medallion,  with  a  quotation  from  the  journal. 

R.  Roitan  (d.  1866),  professor  of  medicine;  a  handsome  monu- 
ment in  marble  with  statue  in  haut-relief . 

At  the  end  of  this  walk :  Marc  Lejeune,  a  chapel  crowned  with 
a  sarcophagus  and  four  statues.  —  We  have  now  reached  the  broad 
unnamed  avenue  (see  above),  which  we  follow  to  the  left  as  far  as 
the  large  obelisk  with  the  cross.  Here  we  turn  to  the  left  into  the 
Avenue  de  laGroix,  which  conducts  us  to  theGarrefourdelaGroix. 

The  Monument  of  Moncey,  which  we  observe  in  the  Place  de 
Glichy  (Pi.  R,  17),  to  the  right  when  we  regain  the  boulevard, 
erected  in  1869,  is  a  colossal  group  in  bronze,  19  ft.  in  height,  by 
RudCj  on  a  pedestal  26  ft.  in  height ,  adorned  with  bas-reliefs.  It 
represents  Marshal  Moncey  (d.  1842),  who  distinguished  himself  at 
the  defence  of  the  Barri^re  de  Glichy  in  1814,  defending  the  flag  of 
France,  with  a  dying  soldier  beside  him. 

The  Boulevard  des  BatignolUs,  which  begins  at  this  Place,  leads 
with  its  prolongation,  the  Boulevard  de  Gourcelles,  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  Pare  de  Monceaux  (p.  167). 

The  omnibuses  of  lines  O  and  H  (p.  26)  and  the  tramway  line  Etoile  ii 
La  Villette  traverse  the  Place  de  Clichy,  whioh  is  also  the  stariing-point 
of  the  tramways  to  St.  Denis  (p.  303)  and  Gennevilliers. 


20.  Bois  and  ChS^teau  de  Vincennes. 

Place  du  Trone.    Cimitihre  Picpu9. 

.  The  Bois  de  Vincennes  may  be  reached  either  by  rail  or  tramway. 
By  railway  we  may  travel  by  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Vincennes  to  station 
Fontenay-sons-Bois  (station  in  the  PI»ce  de  la  Bastille,  PI.  W,  25^  trains 
every  >/4  hr. ;  fares  to  Vincennes  55  and  30  c. ,  to  Fontenay  TO  and  55  c. ; 
or  by  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Lyon  (station  on  the  Boul.  Maaas;  PI.  B, 
25,  !&)  to  Charenton  (13  trains  daily;  50  and  30  c. •,  no  second  class);  or 
finallv  by  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Ceinture  (p.  32)  to  Bel-Air  (1  M.  from  the 
Lac  de  Daumesnil,  p.  209).   Those  who  wish  to  go  direct  to  the  eh&teau  or 
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merely  to  see  the  part  of  the  Bois  adjoining  it,  had  hetter  take  the 
tramway  line  Lonvre  &  Yincennes  \  fare  to  the  Enceinte  (Porte  de  St.  Mandd), 
80  and  15  c.  ^  thence  to  Vincennes  10  and  5  c.  additional.  In  any  case  the 
tramway  will  be  found  convenient  for  the  return-journey,  as  it  com- 
municates most  conveniently  with  several  parts  of  the  city. 

The  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Vincennes  intersects  the  E.  part  of  the 
town  (comp.  Plan,  W,  25,  28;  B,  28,  31,  34),  and  skirts  the  N. 
and  E.  aides  of  the  Bois  de  Vincennes.  The  following  are  the 
stations:  2  M.  Reuilly;  2^2  M.  Bel-Air j  junction  for  the  Ghemin 
de  Fer  de  Ceinture  (p.  32);  3  M.  St.  MandS^  at  the  N.W.  ent- 
rance of  the  Bois ;  33/^  M.  Vincennes ,  at  the  N.  side  of  the  Bois ; 
b  M.  Fontenay-sous-Bois ;  5Y2  Nogent-sur-Mame ,  at  the  N.E. 
entrance ;  at  the  latter ,  which  contains  many  pleasant  suburban 
villas,  the  Marne  is  crossed  hy  a  bridge,  Y2  M.  in  length,  belonging 
to  a  branch  of  the  Strassburg  railway.  63/^  M.  JoinvUle-le-Pontj  at 
the  S.E.  end  of  the  Bois ;  near  this  station  is  one  end  of  the  subter- 
ranean Canal  deSt.  Afawr,  660  yds.  in  length,  which  cuts  off  a  bend 
of  8  M.  which  the  Marne  describes  here. 

[The  line  crosses  the  canal  and  continues  to  traverse  the 
peninsula  formed  by  the  Marne  to  St.  Maur-Port-Creteily  Pare  de 
St.  Maur ,  Champigny^  La  Varenne^  etc.  Champigny,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Marne,  was  the  scene  of  two  fiercely  contested  engage- 
ments on  30th  Nov.  and  2nd  Dec.  1871,  when  the  French  under 
Generals  Trochu  and  Ducrot  made  their  la^t  ineffectual  attempts 
to  break  through  the  investing  lines  of  the  Germans.] 

The  Bois  de  Vincennes,  although  much  less  frequented  than  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne ,  is  now  a  beautiful  park  of  scarcely  inferior  at- 
traction, and  is  in  some  respects  even  more  picturesque  and  varied. 

The  park  was  once  a  forest,  where  Louis  IX.  (d.  1270)  used  to 
hunt  and  to  administer  justice,  but  was  entirely  replanted  by 
Louis  XV.  in  1731.  Since  that  period  considerable  encroachments 
on  its  extent  have  been  made  by  the  railway  and  fortifications,  but 
it  still  covers  an  area  of  about  2250  acres,  including  the  Champ  des 
Manoeuvres  for  infantry  drill  (I/2  M*  wide)  which  crosses  the  middle 
of  the  park,  and  the  artillery  'Polygene'.  It  was  transformed  into 
a  public  park  in  1857-8  under  the  superintendence  of  Vicaire  and 
Bassompierrej  who  executed  their  task  with  much  taste. 

The  park  may  be  visited  from  any  of  the  first  five  stations  on 
the  Ghemin  de  Fer  de  Vincennes ,  but  Nog ent-sur- Marne  is  the 
most  convenient  starting-point.  On  entering  the  park,  we  take  the 
first  side-avenue  to  the  left ,  leading  to  a  bifurcation  named  the 
Foi%d  de  Beauts.  This  was  probably  the  site  of  the  Chateau  de 
BeautSj  to  which  the  inscription  on  the  wall  of  an  adjoined  villa 
refers:  'Charles  V.  le  Sage,  Roi  de  France  et  premier  Dauphin  do 
Viennois  ^leva  en  ce  lieu ,  vers  1375 ,  le  chateau  royal  de  Beaute'. 
II  y  mourut  le  16^  jour  de  Septembre  1380;  Charles  VII.  donna  en 
1444  ce  domaine  &  Agnes  Sorel,  qui  en  prit  le  titre  de  dame  de 
beaute'.    A  beautiful  view   of  the  Marne  is  obtained   from  this 
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poiiit.  To  the  E.  opens  a  pleasant  green  -valley,  the  peaceful 
appearance  of  which  betrays  no  symptom  of  its  proximity  to  a 
great  city. 

The  Route  de  la  Ferme  leading  from  the  Fond  de  Beauts  to  the 
right  passes  at  the  back  of  the  redoubts  of  the  Faisanderie  and 
Gravelle ,  and  in  front  of  a  model  farm  which  may  be  visited. 
Between  the  redoubts  and  the  chateau  extend  the  Piaine  de  Gravelle 
and  the  Champ  des  Manauvres^  together  forming  the  ^Camp  de  St. 
Maur\  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  S.W.  of  the  redoubt  is  the 
Lac  de  Oravetle ,  and  beyond  it  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  Rond 
Point  de  Oravelle ,  both  of  which  we  shall  see  when  visiting  the 
second  half  of  the  Bois  (see  below). 

Near  the  Redoute  de  la  Faisanderie,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
park  not  far  from  the  Fond  de  Beauts,  is  the  source  of  the  RuUseau 
des  Minimea,  a  stream  along  the  right  bank  of  which  we  proceed 
as  far  as  a  bifurcation  whence  two  avenues  diverge  to  the  left.  We 
follow  the  second  of  these ,  cross  the  brook ,  and  soon  reach  the 
artificial  Lac  des  Minimes,  20  acres  in  area,  with  three  islets ,  the 
smallest  of  which,  named  the  lie  de  Porte  Jaune,  is  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  bridge,  and  contains  a  restaurant.  The  others 
may  be  reached  by  boat.  Skirting  the  lake  to  the  right,  we  'pass  the 
Cascade  formed  by  the  united  brooks  des  Minimes  and  de  Nogent. 
From  the  He  de  la  Porte  Jaune  an  avenue  leads  to  Fontenay  ^  a 
station  (p.  207)  and  village  outside  the  park.  Continuing  our  circuit 
of  the  lake,  we  reach  a  clearing  with  a  Pyramid  erected  by  Louis  XV. 
and  rebuilt  since  1871.  Beyond  it  we  observe  the  Poly  gone  de 
VArtillerie.  The  brook  des  Minimes  issues  from  the  lake  before  this 
open  space  is  reached ,  and  waters  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  the 
park  in  this  direction.  Traversing  this  part  of  the  park,  and  bearing 
to  the  right,  we  follow  the  Joinville  and  Vincennes  road,  leave  the 
Nouveau  Fort  to  the  left,  and  thus  reach  the  entrance  to  the  chateau 
(see  below).    Nearly  opposite  is  the  Caftf  du  Grand-Orient. 

If  time  permit,  the  traveller  may  also  devote  an  hour  or  two  to 
that  part  of  the  Bois  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Champ  des 
MancBuvres.  The  most  attractive  part  is  between  the  chateau  and 
St.  Mand^,  containing  the  Lac  de  St.  Mande  with  its  well  wooded 
environs.  In  order  to  reach  the  lake  we  follow  the  Chemin  Mont- 
pensier,  which  skirts  the  chateau  on  the  side  next  the  Donjon,  and 
then  turns  to  the  right,  leaving  the  Esplanade  on  the  left,  into  the 
Route  de  I'Esplanade. 

To  »ee  the  other  parts  of  the  Bois  we  proceed  along  the  Ruisseau 
de  St.  Mandi  to  the  Lac  de  OravellCy  near  the  redoubt  of  that  name 
(p.  167).  On  this  side  of  the  lake  is  the  *Rond  Point  de  Oravelle^ 
commanding  a  pleasant  view  of  the  Marne  and  the  Seine.  We  now 
retrace  our  steps,  bearing  to  the  left  (W.),  follow  a  small  stream 
which  flows  out  of  that  of  St.  Mand^,  and  pass  at  some  distance  from 
the  Maison  de  Santi  of  Chareuton ,  a  model  establishment  for  the 
insane ,  and  then  near  the  AbUc  de  Vincefynes^  for  convalescents. 
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The  celebrated  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Oharenton,  an  extensive 
building,  situated  on  an  eminence,  was  restored  and  refitted  in  1847.  It 
is  open  only  to  visitors  of  the  medical  profession.  From  1606  to  1685 
Charenton  was  the  most  important  seat  of  French  Protestantism.  Here 
it  had  one  of  its  largest  churches  and  several  other  institutions,  all  of 
which  disappeared  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The 
church  was  taken  down,  and  its  materials  were  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  hospital  at  Paris.  —  Charenton  is  a  station  on  the  railway  to 
Fontainebleau  (station  in  the  Boul.  Mazas ;  PI.  W,  25,  28) ,  and  also  com- 
municates with  Paris  by  a  tramway  line  and  by  the  small  Seine  steamers 
(p.  30). 

Farther  on  are  the  Ldbyrinthe  and  the  Grand  Lac  de  Charenton, 
or  de  Vaumesnily  with  its  two  islands ,  united  by  a  bridge.  Ferry 
from  the  N.W.  side,  at  the  Porte  de  Picpus  (10  c);  the  second 
island  contains  a  restaurant  and  an  artificial  grotto.  This  corner  of 
the  park,  the  most  recently  constructed,  extends  to  the  fortifi- 
cations. —  The  Bois  may  now  be  quitted  by  the  Porte  de  Picjms 
(PI.  W,  35),  but  it  is  preferable  to  proceed  to  Bel  Air  or  St.  Mandtf, 
which  communicate  more  conveniently  with  the  centre  of  Paris. 

The  Ch&teaa  de  VinceimeB  (not  at  present  open  to  the  public) 
was  founded  in  the  12th  cent,  and  afterwards  gradually  enlarged. 
It  served  as  a  royal  residence  till  1740,  when  Louis  XV.  converted 
it  into  a  manufactory  of  porcelain.  In  1751  these  works  were 
removed  to  Sevres,  and  the  Chateau  de  Vincennes  became  first 
a  military  school  and  then  (1757)  a  weapon  manufactory.  In  1832- 
44 ,  under  Louis  Philippe ,  the  chateau  was  strongly  fortified  and 
transformed  into  an  extensive  artillery  dep6t.  Vincennes  also  pos- 
sesses an  EcoU  de  Tir,  where  a  number  of  officers  from  every  regi- 
ment are  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  newest  fire-arms,  and  whence 
most  of  the  recent  improvements  in  this  department  have  emanated. 

The  chateau  was  used  as  a  State  Prison  from  the  days  of  Louis  XI. 
(1461-83)  onwards.  Among  many  illustrious  persons  who  have  been  con- 
fined within  its  walls,  mav  be  mentioned  the  King  of  Navarre  (1574),  the 
Grand  Condd  (1617),  Cardinal  de  Retz  (1652),  Fouquet  (1661),  Count  Mirabeau 
(1777),  who  wrote  his  'Essai  sur  les  lettres  de  cachet  et  les  prisons  d'etat**  " 
while  confined  here,  the  Due  d'Enghien  (1804),  the  ministers  of  Charles  X. 
(1830),  and  the  conspirators  against  the  National  Assembly  (15th  May,  1848). 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  fortress  from  its  having  been 
the  scene  of  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Due  d'Enghien,  the  last 
scion  of  the  illustrious  Conde  family.  On  the  groundless  pretext  of  his 
being  implicated  in  a  conspiracy,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  Napoleon 
on  14th  March  1804,  on  German  territory,  conveyed  to  Vincennes,  and 
there  condemned  to  death  by  a  court-martial.  The  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted on  20th  March ,  and  the  body  of  the  duke  interred  in  the  fosse 
where  he  was  shot.  In  1816  Louis  XVIII.  caused  his  remains  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  chapel,  where  he  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

In  May,  1871,  the  ch&teau  was  one  of  the  last  places  occupied  by  the 
insurgents,  but  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  it  on  the  approach  of  the 
Versailles  troops ,  leaving  one  of  their  number  concealed  in  a  casemate 
with  instructions  to  set  fire  to  the  powder-magazine  when  the  troops  had 
entered.  This  unfortunate  wretch,  whom  almost  certain  death  awaited  in 
any  case,  preferred  suicide  to  the  execution  of  his  murderous  commission. 

The  Chapel  J  with  its  tasteful  Gothic  front,  was  begun  in  1379 
under  Charles  Y.  and  completed  in  1552  in  the  reign  of  Henri  II.  It 
was  used  as  a  magazine  during  the  July  Revolution,  but  was  restored 
to  its  sacred  purposes  in  1842.    A  few  years  ago  it  underwent  a 
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thorough  restOTfttion.  The  lofty  vaulting  and  the  stained  glass 
by  Cousin  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  monument  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien,  in  the  old  sacristy,  a  poor  work  by  Deseine,  consists 
of  four  figures  in  marble,  the  duke  supported  by  Religion ,  France 
bewailing  his  loss,  and  a  figure  emblematic  of  Vengeance. 

The  Salle  d^Armta,  or  armoury,  fitted  up  in  1819,  is  said  to 
contain  a  store  of  weapons  sufficient  for  the  equipment  of  120,000 
men.  The  artillery  stores  occupy  the  groundfloor,  and  the  other 
arms  the  floor  above. 

The  Donjon ,  or  Keep ,  in  which  state-prisoners  were  formerly 
confined,  is  a  massive  square  tower  of  five  stories,  170  ft.  in  height, 
with  four  smaller  towers  at  the  corners.  The  walls  are  10  ft.  thick. 
The  platform,  to  which  237  steps  ascend,  commands  a  fine  view. 

In  order  to  reach  the  Station  of  Vinetnnts^  we  follow  the  street 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  chateau,  and  take  the  second  street  to 
the  left  (near  the  Orand  Cafe  du  Rocher),  Trains  for  Paris  stop  at 
Yiitcennes  at  24  and  54  min.  past  every  hour.  The  tramways, 
starting  from  the  Rue  de  Paris,  a  street  parallel  with  the  ch&teau 
(a  little  beyond  it,  to  the  left  on  leaving),  follow  this  street,  traverse 
the  Cours  de  Vincennes,  and  cross  the  Place  dn  Tr6ne  (see  below) ; 
continuation,  see  omnibus  plan. 


The  Place  da  Trftne  (PI.  W,  31),  a  large  and  uninteresting 
open  space,  forms  the  £.  extremity  of  Paris ,  being  neariy  5M. 
distant  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Arc  de  TEtoile  at  the  N.W.  end, 
and  like  the  Arc  is  a  centre  from  which  about  a  dozen  different 
streets  radiate.  In  1660,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  Louis  XIY.  received  the  homage  of  the  citizens  of  Paris 
on  a  throne  erected  here,  and  from  that  event  the  Place  derives  its 
name.  The  two  lofty  fluted  Doric  columns*  erected  here  on  the  site 
of  the  old  barriftre  were  begun  in  1788,  but  not  completed  tiU  1847. 
Each  is  decorated  with  two  bas-reliefs  by  Deshaufs  and  Simatty 
those  next  the  town  representing  Commerce  and  Industry,  those 
on  the  other  side  Victory  and  Peace ;  and  each  is  surmounted  with  a 
statue  in  bronze :  St.  Louis  by  Etex,  and  Philippe  le  Bel  by  Dumonf. 
In  the  middle  of  the  Place  is  a  fountain  with  a  large  basin. 

The  Place  du  Trone  is  the  starting-place  or  point  of  intersection  of 
the  following  Tramwap  Lines:  Louvre  &  Vincennes,  Halles  A  Vincennes, 
Place  du  Trone  &  La  Villette,  Place  du  Trdne  &  Place  Walhubert  (Pont 
d'Austerlits),  Place  du  Trone  &  Montreuil. 

The  small  private  Cimetiire  de  Picpoi  (admission  72  ^'0'  ^"® 
de  Picpus  15  (PI.  W,  31),  contains  the  tombs  of  many  members 
of  the  old  French  noblesse  {de  NoaUleSj  Qrammont ,  CriUon ,  CUr- 
mont'Tonnerre,  etc.),  most  of  whom  were  victims  of  the  Revolution 
of  1793.  In  one  corner  reposes  Lafayette  (d.  1834),  by  the  side  of 
his  wife  Comteaae  de  Noailles  (d.  1807).  At  the  end  of  the  burial- 
ground  is  the  'Cimeti^re  des  Guillotines^  where  1306  persons  who 
were  guillotined  at  the  Barriftre  du  Tr6ne  are  interred. 


THE   CIT^. 


The  Citi  (VI.  W,  20,  23,  22;  F}  is  the  most  ancient  part  of 
Paris.  Here  lay  in  the  time  of  Caesar  the  Gallic  town  of  Lutetia 
Parisiorum ;  and  Roman  and  early  Franconian  Paris  was  confined  to 
the  same  site ,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  settlement  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine  surrounded  by  forests  and  marshes.  Under  the 
Frankish  monarchs  the  Church  established  her  headquarters  here. 
Later  in  the  middle  ages  the  town  gradually  extended  on  the  right 
bank,  where  by  the  end  of  the  13th  cent,  there  were  194  streets  as 
compared  with  116  in  the  two  earlier  quarters.  The  Cit^,  however, 
still  retained  its  prestige  as  the  seat  of  the  old  Royal  Palace  and  of 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  Almost  every  street  at  this  time  con- 
tained its  church  or  chapel,  regarded  in  some  cases  with  peculiar 
veneration  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of  an  altar  (as  8t.  Oetwmn 
le  Vieux  and  Ste.  Genevihve  d' Ardent)  or  the  possession  of  some 
wonder-working  picture  or  image  (as  St.  Eloi) ;  while  others ,  such 
as  La  SairUe  Chapelle  in  the  royal  palace  (p.  217),  were  eminent  for 
beauty  of  architecture  and  sumptuousness  of  internal  decoration.  On 
one  side  of  Notre  Dame  rose  the  Episcopal  Palace  and  the  HdtelDieu, 
originally  an  asylum  for  pilgrims  and  the  poor ;  on  the  other  side 
was  the  house  of  the  CanonSj  who  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
history  of  the  university. 

In  the  Cittf  the  predominant  element  in  the  population  was  the 
ecclesiastical,  while  in  the  districts  on  the  N.  (right  bank,  la  VilW) 
and  S.  (left  bank,  VUniveraitS)  the  burgher  and  the  learned  classes 
respectively  prevailed.  The  other  inhabitants  of  the  Cit^  consisted 
mainly  of  the  royal  attendants,  goldsmiths,  money-changers,  cloth- 
dealers,  bakers,  and  poultry-dealers. 

The  Cittf  has  long  since  lost  its  claim  to  be  the  centre  of  Parisian 
life,  but  it  possesses  the  two  finest  sacred  edifices  in  Paris ,  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  and  La  Sainte  Chapelle.  The  H6tel  Dieu 
also  Btill  exists,  and  the  site  of  the  royal  palace  is  occupied  by  the 
Palais  de  Justice. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Clt^,  and  separated  from  It  by  an  arm  of  the 
river,  is  the  lie  St.  LouiSy  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  and  bustling 
city,  and  y«t  free  from  noise  and  traffic. 
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Approaching  from  the  right  bank  by  the  Font  Neuf  (p.  219)  or 
the  Font  au  Change,  we  may  at  first  pass  the  Palais  de  Justice 
(p.  216),  and  direct  our  steps  towards  the  E.  end  of  the  island 
(PL  W,  22;  y),  in  order  to  visit  the  church  of — 

*irotre  Dame,  the  cathedral  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  founded 
in  1163  on  the  site  of  a  church  of  the  4th  cent.,  and  consecrated 
in  1182.  The  choir  was  completed  towards  the  close  of  the  12th, 
and  the  W.  portions  of  the  church  in  the  13th  century.  The  build- 
ing has  since  been  frequently  altered  and  restored.  The  general 
effect,  though  not  unimposing ,  is  hardly  commensurate  with  the 
renown  of  the  edifice.  This  is  owing  partly  to  structural  defects, 
partly  to  the  lowness  of  its  situation,  and  partly  to  the  absence  of 
spires.  It  is  moreover  now  surrounded  by  a  number  of  lofty  build- 
ings which  tend  still  farther  to  dwarf  its  dimensions ;  and,  lastly,  the 
surrounding  soil  has  been  considerably  raised  within  the  last  cen- 
tury ,  being  now  level  with  the  pavement  outside,  whereas  in  1748 
it  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  thirteen  steps.  The  building  has 
been  judiciously  restored  since  1845. 

The  period  of  the  Kevolntion  probably  forms  the  moat  remarkable 
page  in  the  history  of  the  church.  A  decree  was  passed  in  August  1793, 
devoting  the  venerable  pile  to  destruction ,  but  this  was  afterwards 
rescinded,  and  the  sculptures  only  were  demolished.  On  10th  "Sov. 
in  the  same  year,  the  church  was  converted  into  a  'Temple  of  Reason'', 
and  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  replaced  by  one  of  Liberty,  while  the  patriotic 
hymns  of  the  National  Guard  were  heard  instead  of  the  usual  sacred 
music.  On  a  mound  thrown  up  in  the  choir  burned  the  torch  of 
truth,  over  which  rose  the  Temple  of  Philosophy,  in  the  Grecian  style, 
and  adorned  with  busts  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  others.  The  temple 
contained  the  enthroned  figure  of  Reason  (represented  by  Maillard  the 
bullet-dancer),  who  received  in  state  the  worship  of  her  votaries.  Damsels 
clothed  in  white  and  bearing  torches  in  their  hand,  walked  round  the 
temple,  while  various  orgies  were  celebrated  in  the  side-chapels.  From  12th 
May,  1794,  to  1802,  when  Napoleon  re-opened  it  as  a  place  of  divine  wor- 
ship, the  church  remained  closed. 

The  Communist  rising  of  1871  also  left  its  mark  upon  Notre  Dame. 
The  church  treasury  was  rifled,  and  the  building  used  as  a  military  depot. 
When  the  Communists  were  at  last  compelled  to  retire  to  Pire  La- 
chaise  they  set  fire  to  the  church,  but  fortunately  very  little  damage 
was  done. 

The  finest  part  of  the  cathedral  is  the  *Fa9ai>e,  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  the  earliest  of  its  kind,  and  the 
model  of  many  other  facades  in  the  N.E.  of  France.  It  is  divided 
into  three  vertical  sections  by  plain  buttresses.  The  lower  part 
of  each  section  contains  a  large  recessed  portal.  Those  of  the  ori- 
ginal sculptures  on  the  portals  which  have  survived  the  ravages  of 
the  Revolution  are  fine  specimens  of  early  Gothic  workmanship.  On 
the  central  entrance  is  a  series  of  carvings  representing  the  Last 
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Jadgment,  with  a  noble  figure  of  Christ  (modem)  on  the 
pillar  in  the  middle.  The  portal  on  the  right  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Anne,  that  on  the  left,  by  which  the  church  is  generally  entered, 
to  the  Virgin,  both  being  adorned  with  sculptures  relating  to  these 
saints.  The  relief  on  the  N.  (left)  portal  representing  the  burial 
of  the  Virgin  is  especially  noteworthy.  This  story  is  connected 
with  the  one  above  it  by  the  Qalerie  des  Rois^  a  series  of  niches 
containing  modern  statues  of  twenty-eight  French  kings  from 
Glovis  I.,  Lothaire  I.,  and  Ghilperic  I.  to  Philip  II.  Augustus,  the 
originals  of  which  were  destroyed  during  the  Revolution.  The  centre 
of  the  second  story  is  occupied  by  a  large  rose-window ,  42  ft.  in 
diameter,  with  the  simple  tracery  of  the  early  Gothic  style.  At  the 
sides  are  double  pointed  windows.  The  balustrade  is  adorned  by 
a  statue  of  the  Virgin  with  two  angels ,  to  the  right  and  left  of 
which  are  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  third  story  is  a  gallery 
composed  of  pointed  arches  in  pairs,  about  26  ft.  in  height,  borne 
by  very  slender  columns,  each  double  arch  being  crowned  with  an 
open  trefoil.  Above  this  gallery  runs  a  balustrade,  surmounted  with 
figures  of  monsters  and  animals ;  and  the  facade  then  terminates 
in  two  uncompleted  square  towers,  each  pierced  with  a  pair  of 
pointed  windows,  about  55  ft.  in  height.  The  lateral  views  of  the 
church  and  the  exterior  of  the  choir  also  deserve  Inspection.  The 
S.  door  of  the  transept  is  embellished  with  fine  iron-work,  restored 
by  Boulanger.  The  spire  above  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transept,  145  ft.  in  height,  and  constructed  of  wood  covered  with 
lead,  was  erected  in  1859. 

The  Intbhios  is  open  the  whole  day,  except  the  choir,  which, 
after  10  a. m.,  is  only  accessible  by  ticket  (50  c.)  procured  from 
the  Suisse  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir  in  the  right  aisle ;  the  same 
ticket  admits  to  the  sacristy,  treasury,  and  chapter-house.  On 
Sundays  and  festivals  the  choir  may  only  be  inspected  down  to  the 
close  of  divine  service. 

The  church,  which  consists  of  a  nave  and  double  aisles,  crossed 
by  a  transept,  is  139  yds.  long  and  52^2  yds.  broad.  The  double 
aisles  are  continued  round  the  choir,  affording  the  earliest  example 
of  this  construction.  The  choir  is  circular  in  form,  as  in  most  early 
Gothic  churches.  The  chapels  introduced  into  the  spaces  between 
the  buttresses  of  the  aisles  and  choir  are  in  a  late  Gothic  style. 
The  vaulting,  which  in  the  nave  is  1 10  ft.  high ,  is  borne  by  75 
pillars,  many  of  which ,  unlike  those  in  other  Gothic  buildings, 
are  circular.  Above  the  inner  aisles  runs  a  triforium  borne  by 
108  small  columns,  and  the  clerestory  is  pierced  with  37  large 
windows.  The  ancient  stained  glass  of  the  roses  over  the  principal 
and  lateral  portals  is  worthy  of  inspection.  To  the  right  of  the  S. 
portal  are  two  marble  slabs  recording  the  names  of  75  victims  of 
the  Commune  (p.  201).  The  Organ,  built  in  1750,  and  restored 
and  enlarged  by  CayailM-Coll  in  1868,  is  a  fine  instrument,  with 
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5246  pipes  and  86  stops.  The  pulpit ,  executed  by  Mirgen  from 
the  designs  of  Viollet'U-Duc ,  is  a  master-piece  of  modem  wood- 
carving. 

The  Choir  and  Sanctuary  are  separated  from  the  ambulatory 
and  from  the  nave  by  very  handsome  railings.  The  choir 
stalls  and  the  reliefs  in  wood,  chiefly  representing  scenes  from  the 
history  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin ,  should  be  noticed.  Behind  the 
new  high*altar ,  completed  in  1874 ,  is  a  Pietli  in  marble  by  N. 
Coustou  (p.  110).  In  the  sanctuary,  to  the  right  and  left,  are 
statues  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV. 

The  choir-chapels  contain  a  number  of  monuments,  chiefly  of  for- 
mer archbishops  of  Paris.  These  are  as  follows,  beginning  at  the  sac- 
risty: Archbishop  Affre(d.  1849),  byDebay;  Arch.  8ibour(d.  1857), 
byDubes;  Comte  d'flarcourt  (d.  1718),  representing  a  dead  man 
rising  from  the  tomb,  by  Pigalle;  adjacent  to  the  last,  marble 
statue  of  the  Virgin ;  Arch.  Darboy  (d.  1871)  and  his  predecessor 
Cardmal  Morlot  (d.  1863),  kneeling  figures ;  Bishop  McUiffas  de 
Bucy  (d  1304),  in  front  of  the  Lady  Chapel ;  Cardinal  de  Belloy 
(d.  1806),  group  in  marble,  representing  the  venerable  prelate 
at  the  age  of  ninety-nine  giving  alms  to  two  orphan  children; 
adjacent,  St.  Denis,  by  Deseine;  Cardinal  de  Noailles  (d.  1729), 
monument  with  frescoes  by  Maillot;  Arch.  Juigni  (^.  1811),  by 
Carlettier;  monument  of  Marshal  QuSbriant  (d.  1643),  and  his 
wife  Ren^e  du  Bec-CrSpin.  —  The  external  wall  of  the  choir  is 
adorned  with  twenty-tree  interesting  reliefs  in  stone,  representing 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ ,  executed  by  Jehan  Ravy  and  his 
nephew  Jthan  de  Bouteillierj  and  completed  in  1351 ;  they  were 
once  richly  painted  and  gilt. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  retro-choir,  on  the  right  (S.)  side,  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  Sacristy,  erected  in  1846-48  by  Viollet-le-Duc  in  the  same 
style  as  the  cathedral,  and  now  containing  the  — 

Tbeasubt.  Fragments  of  the  'crown  of  thorns'*  and  the  ^trne  cross*, 
a  nail  of  the  'true  cross",  and  other  relics  formerly  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle, 
reliqaaries,  ecclesiastical  vestments  (chiefly  modem)  presented  by  Napo- 
leon I.,  Louis  XVIII. ,  and  Louis  Philippe,  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  silver,  presented  by  Charles  X.,  silver  busts  of  SS.  Denis  and 
Louis,  and  other  curiosities  are  preserved  here.  The  lofty  windows  of 
the  sacristy  are  filled  with  stained  glass  representing  archbishops  of  Paris 
and  scenes  from  their  history,  among  which  is  the  death  of  Hsgr.  Jffre 
(p.  69).  The  blood-stained  clothes  and  other  mementoes  of  the  arch- 
bishops Affre,  Sibour  (p.  233),  and  Darboy  (p.  201)  are  shown  in  the  ad- 
joining Saline  Capitulaise,  or  chapter-house. 

The  Cow  du  Chapitre,  a  beautiful  Gothic  court  adjoining  the  sacristy, 
is  embellished  with  a  small  fountain  in  the  form  of  a  reliquary,  sur- 
mounted with  eight  sitting  figures  of  bishops,  in  stone. 

TowBRS.  The  ♦View  from  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  (223  ft.  in 
height),  the  finest  in  the  city,  after  that  from  the  Tour  St.  Jacques 
(p.  170),  embraces  the  course  of  the  Seine  with  its  numerous  bridges 
and  the  principal  public  edifices  in  the  environs.  The  entrance  to 
the  towers  is  outside  the  church,  by  the  N.  tower,  to  the  left  of  the 
portals;  visitors  ring  (fee  20  c).     The  platform  on  the  summit  is 
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reached  by  378  steps.  lu  the  S.  tower  hangs  the  gTe&t  BeU  (Bour- 
don de  Notre  Dame)y  one  of  the  largest  in  existence ,  weighing  16 
tons;  the  clapper  alone  weighs  nearly  half-a-ton.  Another  bell  here 
was  brought  as  a  trophy  from  Sebastopol. 

The  open  space  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  is  called  the  Place 
Du  Pabvis  Notke  Damb  (PI.  W,  22 ;  V).  On  the  N.  side  is  situated 
the  new  building  of  the  H6tel  Dieu,  a  large  hospital  with 
accommodation  for  839  patients.  The  old  Hotel  Dieu,  which 
stood  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Place,  was  the  oldest  hospital  at  Paris 
and  probably  in  Europe,  having  been  founded  in  660,  under 
Clovis  II.  —  The  W.  side  of  the  Place  is  occupied  by  extensive 
Barracka,  completed  in  1866.  The  MarcM  aux  FUurs  (PI.  W,  23  ; 
V)  lies  between  the  barracks  and  the  Qua!  de  la  Cit^  on  the  N. ; 
market-days,  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  —  Tribunal  de  Commerce 
see  p.  218. 

On  the  E.  of  the  Cathedral  is  another  square,  the  centre  of 
which  is  embellished  by  the  handsome  Fontaine  Notre  Dame,  de- 
signed by  Yigoureux,  and  erected  in  1845  on  the  site  of  the  old 
archlepiscopal  palace.  The  base  consists  of  a  ilouble  basin  into  which 
water  is  poured  from  the  mouths  of  dragons  subdued  by  angels,  and 
above  them  rises  a  Gothic  canopy  borne  by  columns,  and  sheltering 
a  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

At  the  end  of  the  He  de  la  Cite  farthest  from  the  Pont  Neuf 
stands  the  Morgue  (open  daily),  a  small  building  erected  in  1864, 
where  corpses  of  unknown  persons  who  have  perished  in  the  river 
or  otherwise  are  exposed  to  view  for  three  days.  They  are  placed 
on  marble  slabs,  kept  cool  by  a  constant  flow  of  water,  and  their 
clothing  is  hung  above  them.  The  bodies  thus  exposed  number 
about  500-600  annually,  one  seventh  being  those  of  women.  The 
painful  scene  attracts  many  spectators,  chiefly  of  the  lower  orders. 
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Tribunal  de  Commerce.    Conciergerie.    Prefecture  de  PoUce. 

The  W.  half  of  the  Cite  island  (PI.  W,  20;  K),  at  the  W. 
end  of  which  the  Seine  is  crossed  by  the  Pont  Neuf  (p.  219),  is 
occupied  by  an  almost  unbroken  mass  of  buildings ,  consisting  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice  in  the  centre,  the  Conciergerie  on  the  Qua!  de 
THorloge  to  the  N.,  and  the  Prefecture  de  Police  on  the  Quai  des 
Orf^vres  to  the  S.W.  The  island  was  the  residence  of  the  French 
monarchs  during  the  middle  ages ;  but  the  palace  was  ceded  by 
Charles  YII.  (1431)  to  the  parliament,  which  at  that  period  was  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  the  kingdom.  The  original  edifice  suffered 
so  much  by  fire  in  1618,  and  again  in  1776 «  that  nothing  of  it 
now  remains  except  the  Tour  de  CHorloge,  towards  *the  N.E.,  near 
the  Pont  au  Change  (p.  171),  the  Tour  du  Qrand  Cesar,    and 
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the  Tour  de  Montgomery,  all  on  the  N.  side ,  the  pinnacled  Tour 
ct Argent,  the  Sainte  ChapeUe  or  chapel  of  the  Palais ,  and  the  so- 
called  Kitchens  of  8t.  Louis.  The  large  clock  in  the  Tour  de  VHor^ 
loge  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Palais,  adorned  with  two  figures  hy 
Pilon  representing  Justice  and  Piety,  was  the  first  public  clock 
seen  in  France ;  it  was  placed  here  in  1370  by  Henri  de  Vic,  a 
German  clockmaker,  and  was  thoroughly  restored  during  the  18th 
cent. ,  and  again  in  1852. 

The  Palais  de  Justice  (open  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays) 
underwent  extensive  alterations  between  1839  and  1870 ,  the  work 
of  renovation  being  almost  complete  when  war  against  Prussia  was 
declared  in  the  latter  year.  The  wanton  destruction  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  imposing  pile  on  22nd  May,  1871,  forms  another  of  the 
numerous  crimes  of  which  the  Commune  was  guilty.  Several  of  the 
court-rooms  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  others  more  or  less  injured. 
The  work  of  restoration  is  progressing. 

The  different  courts  of  justice,  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  the  Cour 
d'Appel,  the  Assises,  the  Tribunal  de  Premiere  Instance,  and  the 
Tribunal  de  Police,  sit  here  daily  from  10  to  4  o'clock,  except  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays  and  during  vacation  (Aug.  and  Sept.),  and  should 
be  visited  by  the  traveller  who  desires  to  witness  the  proceedings  of  a 
French  tribunal.  A  guide  (1-2  fr.)  will  be  found  useful,  and  one  of 
the  'tfcrivains  publics'  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  galleries  may  be 
hired  for  the  purpose.  In  the  Chambre  de  PoUce  Correctionnelle,  in 
the  court  beyond  the  Sainte  ChapeUe  (Tues.,  Thurs.,  Frid.),  very 
amusing  scenes  sometimes  occur,  and  the  pleading  is  often  ex- 
cellent; but  those  who  are  interested  in  legal  questions  will  of 
course  prefer  to  visit  one  of  the  courts  in  which  a  civil  case  is 
being  tried,  and  where  they  will  hear  some  of  the  most  eminent 
barristers  plead.  The  French  Barreau  is  probably  unsurpassed  in 
eloquence,  though  not  perhaps  in  soundness  of  reasoning. 

The  principal  entrance  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  is  by  the  Cour 
d^Honneur,  adjoining  the  Boulevard  du  Palais,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  handsome  railing.  The  projecting  fagade  is  adorned  with 
four  Doric  columns  and  symbolical  statues  above  them  (France  and 
^^lenty  by  Berruyer,  Justice  and  Prudence  by  Leconte)  and  cover- 
ed with  a  quadrangular  dome. 

The  great  staircase  leads  to  a  long  vestibule  used  as  a  cloak- 
room. Advocates  in  their  black  robes,  sometimes  in  conference 
with  their  clients,  are  usually  seen  pacing  up  and  down  in  this 
hall ,  as  well  as  in  the  other  galleries.  This  busy  scene  forms 
the  chief  feature  of  interest  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  to  those  who 
do  not  desire  to  visit  the  courts  themselves.  The  staircase  in  the 
middle,  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Justice,  leads  to  the  chambers  of 
the  Civil  Courts,  We  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  through  a  glass 
door  to  see  the  old  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus ,  the  restoration  of 
which    was   completed    in   1878.      It  is    a    lofty    vaulted  hall, 
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supported  l>y  colamns ,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  in 
existence,  being  85  yds.  long,  and  29  yds.  in  width.  A  number 
of  'Ghambres*,  or  courts,  open  into  it,  and  it  extends  as  far 
as  the  boulevard.  Many  historical  reminiscences  attach  to  this 
part  of  the  building.  Before  the  fire  of  1618,  this  was  the  great 
hall  of  the  palace,  where  the  clergy  of  the  ^bcuoche'  (a  corruption  of 
hasUiea,  or  royal  palace)  were  privileged  to  perform  moral  plays  and 
farces.  About  halfway  down  the  hall,  on  the  right  side,  is  a  monu- 
ment erected  by  Louis  XVIII.  in  1821  to  the  memory  of  the 
minister  Malesherbesy  who  was  beheaded  in  1794,  the  defender 
of  Louis  XVI.  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  as  the  relief  below, 
by  Cortot,  indicates;  the  statue  is  by  Boaio;  on  the  sides  are 
figures  emblematic  of  France  and  Fidelity. 

To  the  left  of  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  is  a  long  corridor,  called 
the  Galerie  des  Merciers ,  leading  to  the  new  Salle  det  Pas  Perdus, 
which  forms  the  vestibule  to  the  Cour  d' Assises  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Palais.  This  vestibule  contains  statues  of  four  monarchs,  who 
were  eminent  as  legislators :  St.  Louis  and  Philippe  August  on  the 
N.,  Charlemagne  and  Napoleon  I.  on  the  S.  The  staircase  in  the 
middle  ascends  to  the  court-rooms,  and  is  embellished  with  a  figure 
of  Justice  by  Perraud,  (We  may  afterwards  inspect  the  exterior 
of  this  facade  on  our  way  to  the  Pont  Neuf  p.  219.) 

Three  vaulted  passages  lead  from  the  Cour  d^Honneur  to  the  S. 
into  the  Cour  de  la  Sainte  ChapeUe,  where,  on  the  left,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Trtbunaux  de  Police  Correctiorielle  (12-4),  and  on 
the  right  (W.)  the  entrance  (at  present  surrounded  by  boarding) 
of  the  — 

**Sainte  COiiapelle  (open  daily  from  12  to  4,  a  fee  being  payable 
on  Mondays  and  Fridays  only).  This  was  the  ancient  palace-chapel, 
erected  in  1245-48  daring  the  reign  of  St.  Louis  by  Pierre  de  Mon- 
tereau  for  the  reception  of  the  sacred  relics  now  preserved  at  Notre 
Dame  (p.  214),  which  St.  Louis  is  said  to  have  purchased  from 
Jean  de  Brienne,  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  son-in-law  Baldwin, 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  for  the  sum  of  3  million  francs.  From 
1793  down  to  its  recent  restoration  the  chapel  was  used  as  a  depo- 
sitory for  the  archives  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  which  are  now 
preserved  in  the  H6tel  de  Soubise.  The  annual  ^Mass  of  the 
Holy  Ghost',  which  takes  place  on  the  re-opening  of  the  courts 
after  the  autumn  vacation,  is  now  the  only  service  performed  here. 
The  chapel,  which  narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  1871,  when  it 
was  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  a  blazing  mass  of  buildings,  is  of 
small  size  (112  ft.  in  length  and  height  by  36  ft.  in  width),  but 
a  perfect  gem  of  its  kind,  and  one  of  the  finest  creations  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  interior  consists  of  two  chapels,  one  above  the  other. 

The  LowEB  Chapbl,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles,  was  intende<l 
for  the  retinae.  It  contains  the  tombsof  a  number  of  ecclesiastics. 
A  spiral  staircase  ascends  to  the  — 
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Upper  Chapel,  in  nihich  the  couit  attended  divine  service. 
Its  propoitlons  are  remarkable  for  their  slender  elegance.  It  is 
unprovided  with  aisles,  and  is  66  ft.  in  height.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  wall-surface  is  replaced  by  large  15  windows  (50  ft.  by  13  ft.), 
the  magnificent  stained  glass  in  which,  framed  by  beautiful  tn^ 
eery,  serves  to  tone  down  what  would  otherwise  be  a  superabundant 
admission  of  light.  The  subjects  of  the  stained  glass,  which  isooieval 
with  the  foundation,  and  has  been  recently  restored,  are  taken  from 
the  Bible  and  the  lives  of  saints. 

Beginning  by  the  door,  on  the  K. :  First  Window :  91  scenes  from  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  —  Second  Window:  121  scenes  from  Exodus.  —  Third 
Window:  97  scenes  from  Leviticus.  —  Fourth  Window:  65  scenes  from 
Deuteronomy.  —  Fifth  Window  (first  in  the  choir):  32  scenes  from  the 
Book  of  Judges.  —  Sixth  Window :  24  scenes  from  the  prophets ;  genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ.  —  Seventh  Window  (32  scenes) :  Legends  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  ^  Life  of  the  Virgin ;  Birth  and  Circumcision  of  Christ.  —  Eighth 
Window:  VfJ  scenes  from  the  Passion.  —  Ninth  Window:  30  scenes  from 
the  lives  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Daniel  the  prophet.  —  Tenth  Window: 
30  scenes  from  the  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel.  —  Eleventh  Window:  30  scenes 
from  the  histories  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  and  Tobias.  —  Twelfth  Window: 
63  scenes  f^om  the  Books  of  Judith  and  Job.  —  Thirteenth  Window: 
120  scenes  from  the  Book  of  Esther.  —  Fourteenth  Window:  121  scenes 
from  the  Books  of  Kings:  Samuel,  Saul,  David,  Solomon,  Ahab.  — 
Fifteenth  Window:  (almost  entirely  new,  but  executed  in  harmony  with 
the  remains  of  the  old  window):  67  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  relics  to  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  by  St.  Louis.  —  The  large  rose  window  above  the  portal  re- 
presents scenes  from  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  (15th  cent.). 

The  polychromic  decoration  of  the  surfaces  and  pillars  in  the 
interior  is  exceedingly  rich  and  handsome.  Against  the  pillars  are 
placed  statues  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  Behind  the  handsome  altar, 
recently  restored,  is  the  Gothic  canopy,  in  wood ,  where  the  sacred 
relics  were  formerly  preserved.  —  We  quit  the  chapel  by  the  portal 
of  the  upper  church,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  fine  gable  flanked  by 
two  turrets,  and  turn  to  the  right  into  the  vestibule  of  the  Palais 
des  Justice. 

Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  so-called  Cuiiines  de  St.  Louis  in 
the  Conciergerie  only  by  special  permission  of  the  Prifeeture  de 
Police  (Bureau  des  Prisons),  which  is  not  easily  procured. 

Opposite  the  Palais  de  Justice,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Boulevard 
du  Palais,  stands  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce  (PL  W,  20;  V),  built 
by  BaiUy  in  the  Renaissance  style,  and  completed  in  1866.  Being 
placed  across  the  line  of  the  Boulevard  de  S^astopol,  it  is  visible  from 
the  Gare  de  TEst.  The  interior,  which  is  always  open  to  the  public, 
deserves  a  visit.  At  the  top  ol  the  staircase  which  ascends  from  the 
vestibule  to  the  courts,  are  some  sculptures  by  Dubut.  On  the  first 
landing  are  statues  of  Industrial  Art  by  Pascal,  Mechanical  Art  by 
Maludron,  Commerce  by  Land  by  Cabet,  and  Maritime  Commerce 
by  Ghapu.  From  this  point  we  reach  a  long  corridor,  into  which 
the  court-rooms  open.  Euolosed  within  the  building  is  a  quadrangle 
surrounded  by  two  colonnades ,  one  above  the  other,  above  which 
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are  caryatides  supporting  the  iron  framework  of  the  glass-oovered 
roof.  The  Salle  d' Audience  on  the  first  floor,  to  the  left  of  the 
staircase,  56  ft.  long  and  45  ft.  wide,  is  wainscoted  with  oak,  and 
adorned  with  panels  in  imitation  of  porcelain  painting,  and  with 
pictures  relative  to  the  purpose  of  the  building,  hy  Fleury. 

Leaving  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce,  we  turn  to  the  right,  past 
the  Tour  de  I'Horloge ,  to  the  Quai  de  Tliorloge,  on  the  left  side 
of  which  stands  the  Conciergerie. 

The  Coneiergerie  (PI.  W,  20;  F),  the  towers  of  which  form  the 
N.  side  of  the  buildings  occupying  the  site  of  the  royal  palace,  is 
used  as  a  prison  for  persons  awaiting  their  examination  or  trial. 
Most  of  the  political  prisoners  of  the  first  Revolution  were  confined 
here  before  they  were  conducted  to  the  guillotine.  The  chamber 
once  occupied  by  Marie  Antoinette  was  afterwards  converted  into 
a  chapel ,  but  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1871 .  The 
entrance  to  the  Conciergerie  is  on  the  quay,  l|^tween  the  towers 
of  Cssar  and  Montgomery.  —  The  W.  part  of  the  building,  lately 
rebuilt,  contains  (on  the  first  floor)  the  Cour  de  Cassation  (p.  216), 
which  is  entered  by  the  new  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  (p.  217). 

The  W.  Fa/pade  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  has  been  recently  con- 
structed by  VioUet'le-Duc.  The  gravity  of  the  style  accords  well 
with  the  purpose  of  the  building.  Eight  fluted  Doric  columns  and 
two  corner  pillars  united  by  arches  serve  as  supports  to  a  rich  cor- 
nice. The  six  allegorical  figures  represent  Prudence  and  Truth 
(Dumont),  Punishment  and  Protection  (Jouffroy),  Violence  and 
Justice  (Jaley).  A  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  entrance  of  the  New 
Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  (p.  217). 

Opposite  this  facade  stood  the  Prefecture  de  Police,  in  which  the  so- 
called  'Pr^fets  de  Police'  of  the  Commune,  Itaovl  Rigault^  and  Ferri^  were 
established  in  Hay,  1871.  On  22nd  May,  Ferrd  set  the  Prefecture  on  fire, 
while  Rigault  oraered  150  prisoners  confined  here  to  be  set  at  liberty  in 
order  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  harricades  against  the  government 
troops.  As  they  refused  to  obey,  they  were  shot  by  the  insurgents,  or  pe- 
rished in  the  flames.    The  ruins  of  the  building  have  been  cleared  away. 

A  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  lies  the  small  trian- 
gular Place  Dauphine,  constructed  under  Henri  IV.  (d.  1610),  with 
brick  houses  coasval  with  those  of  the  Place  des  Vosges  (p.  70),  and 
formerly  occupied  by  the  advocates  of  the  Parlement. 

The  Pont  Heiif  (PI.  W,  20;  V),  farther  on,  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  island,  a  bridge  360  yds.  in  length,  and  25  yds.  in  width, 
crosses  both  arms  of  the  Seine.  It  was  originally  constructed  in 
1578-1604,  but  was  rebuilt  in  1852. 

On  the  bridge  rises  an  equestrian  Statue  of  Henri  IV.,  by  Lemot, 
erected  in  1818  to  replace  one  which  had  stood  here  from  1635  to 
1792,  when  it  was  melted  down  and  converted  into  cannon.  By  way 
of  retaliation  Louis  XVIII.  condemned  the  statue  of  Napoleon  in 
the  Vend6me  column  to  a  similar  fate.  The  Latin  inscription  in 
front  relates  to  the  erection  of  the  new  statue ;  that  on  the  back  is 
a  repetition  of  the  inscription  on  the  original  monument.     At  the 
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sides  are  two  reliefs  in  bronze,  which  represent  Henri  IV.  distri- 
buting bread  among  the  besieged  citizens  of  Paris,  and  causing 
peace  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  at  Notre  Dame. 
The  steps  near  the  statue  descend  to  the  Bains  Henri  IV.  (p.  45). 

In  the  16th  cent,  the  Pont  Royal  was  the  scene  of  the  recitals 
of  Tabarin,  a  famous  satirist  of  the  day,  and  it  was  long  afterwards 
the  favourite  rendezvous  of  jugglers,  showmen,  loungers,  and  thieves. 
Any  popular  witticism  in  verse  was  long  known  as  *un  PontNeuf. 
—  This  bridge,  the  neighbouring  Quai  Conti  on  the  left  bank,  and 
the  Pont  des  Arts,  the  next  bridge  lower  down,  all  command  a  fine 
general  •View  of  the  Louvre. 

In  returning  to  the  boulevard  by  the  Quai  des  Orffevres,  on  the  He 
de  la  Cittf,  we  pass  another  part  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  new — 

Fr^feotare  de  Police  (office-hours  9-4),   completed  in  1870, 

to   which  however  the  offices  had  not  been  transferred  from  the 

old  building  adjoining  the  Place  Dauphine  (p.  219)  when  the 

Franco-Prussian  war  was  declared.     Some  of  the  offices  are  still 

temporarily  established  in  the  barracks  of  the  firemen  opposite  the 

Palais  de  Justice. 

The  new  building,  as  well  as  the  old,  was  destroyed  on  24th  May, 
1871;  the  latter  entirely,  being  partly  constructed  of  wood,  the  former 
in  the  interior  only.  On  2Lst  May,  Ferr^,  the  last  soi-disant  prefect, 
and  a  member  of  the  *comitd  du  salut  public'*,  directed  the  walls  and 
furniture  of  these  extensive  edifices  to  be  saturated  with  petroleum,  and 
ordered  the  concierge  to  be  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  assist  him.  On 
the  same  evening,  this  ruffian  and  a  number  of  his  associates  celebrated 
a  banquet  within  the  buildings,  to  which,  on  the  termination  of  their 
midnight  orgies,  they  set  fire  in  several  different  places.  The  concierge 
fortunately  effected  his  escape,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  a  number  of 
valuable  documents  from  the  flames,  but  all  efforts  to  extinguish  the 
conflagration  were  fruitless. 

From  the  Prefecture  de  Police  de  la  Seine  radiate  all  the 
threads  which  constitute  the  partly  visible  and  partly  invisible 
network  of  police  authority  which  extends  over  the  whole  city, 
at  a  cost  to  the  municipality  of  nearly  20  million  francs  per  annum. 
In  the  offices  of  the  Prefect  of  police  300  officials  are  at  work.  The 
municipal  police  force,  consisting  of  about  7,800  men,  is  commanded 
by  a  colonel,  and  of  these  about  6,800  are  the  ordinary  constables 
( 'gardiens  de  la  paiz.',  ^sergents  de  ville').  Besides  these  there  are 
6000  'gardes  r^publicains'  and  1500  'sapeurs-pompiers',  or  firemen. 
By  this  large  and  efficient  staff,  public  order  as  well  as  the  public 
health  are  admirably  provided  for.  Paris,  the  once  notorious  LuUtia^ 
or  muddy  city,  has  become  one  of  the  cleanest  towns  in  the  world, 
and  notwithstanding  the  60,000  criminals  of  various  kinds  whom 
it  is  computed  to  harbour,  affords  greater  security  to  its  inhabitants 
than  the  quietest  provincial  town.  —  The  police-stations  are 
recognisable  in  the  evening  by  their  red  lamps. 

Pont  St.  Michel ,  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  Muiie  de  Cluny,  see 
pp.  234  et  seq. 


LEFT  BANK  OF  THE  SEINE. 


The  semicircular  portion  of  Paris  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine  forms  fully  a  third  of  the  whole  city.  It  is  characterised 
by  the  numerous  learned  institutions  situated  within  its  bounds,  the 
chief  of  which  i»  the  Sorbonne  or  uniyersity.  In  its  W.  part  alone 
there  are  a  few  large  military  establishments.  Among  Its  objects 
of  interest  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg  with 
its  gallery  of  modern  works  of  art,  the  PanthSon.,  the  Musie  dc 
Cluny,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
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Odion.    Fontaine  de  VObservatoire.    Ney's  Monument.    Observatory. 

The  HusfiE  DU  Luxemboubc^,  like  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  is  open 
to  the  public  daily,  Mondays  excepted,  on  Sundays  and  holidays  from  10 
to  4,  and  on  week-days  from  9  to  5  in  summer,  and  10  to  4  in  winter. 
The  other  apartments  of  the  palace  are  not  at  present  shown. 

Maria  de  M^dicis,  widow  of  Henri  lY.,  purchased  the  mansion 
and  garden  of  the  Due  de  Piney-Luxembourg  in  1612,  and  three 
years  later  she  commissioned  Jacques  de  Brosse,  one  of  the  ablest 
French  architects  of  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cent,  to  erect  a  large 
new  palace  on  the  same  site.  The  building  he  erected  was  the  pre- 
sent Palais  dn  Luxembourg  (PI.  W,  19;  IV),  which  has  retained 
the  name  of  the  original  owner  of  the  ground.  It  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  palaces  of  Florence,  particularly  to  the  court  of 
the  Pitti  Palace,  Maria's  ancestral  home,  but  is  at  the  same  time  an 
unmistakably  French  creation.  The  principal  facade,  which  after 
numerous  restorations  still  reveals  the  design  of  the  original  architect, 
is  situated  towards  the  N.,  in  the  Hue  Yaugirard,  opposite  the  Rue 
Tournon.  It  is  nearly  100  yds.  in  width,  and  consists  of  three 
pavilions  connected  by  galleries.  Each  of  the  three  stories  Is  adorn- 
ed with  rustica*  pillars.  Important  alterations ,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  addition  of  the  columns  in  the  court,  were  made  by  Chalgrin 
in  1804  daring  the  First  Empire.  The  facade  towards  the  gard^i, 
formerly  similar  to  the  principal  front ,  was  restored  under  Louis 
Philippe  in  1831-44  by  Qisors,  with  as  close  adherence  as  possible 
to  the  style  of  the  original  building. 

The  palace  continued  to  be  a  royal  residence  down  to  the  Revolu- 
tion.    Its    last  occupant,    the    Count   of   Provence,    afterwards 
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Louis  XYIII.,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by  his  brother  Louis  XVI.  ^ 
left  it  in  June  1791.  The  Convention  converted  it  into  a  state- 
prison,  and  Marshal  de  Noailles  and  his  wife,  Vicomte  de  Beau- 
hamais  and  his  wife  Josephine,  the  future  empress,  H<n>ert,  Ca- 
mille  DesmouUns,  Danton,  Robespierre,  the  artist  David,  and 
others  were  afterwards  confined  here.  In  1795  the  building  was 
named  the  PaLaU  du  Directoire,  and  afterwards,  in  1799,  the  Palais 
du  Consulat.  The  Consulate,  however,  sat  here  for  a  short  period 
only,  as  Bonaparte  removed  to  the  Tuileries  in  Feb.,  1800. 

During  the  first  Empire  the  palace  was  occupied  by  the  sen- 
ate, and  styled  PtUais  du  Sinat-Conaervateur,  After  the  Resto- 
ration, and  under  Louis  Philippe,  the  Chamber  of  Pters  met  here. 
In  March  and  April,  1848,  the  ^Commission  des  TravaiUeurs^  under 
Louis  Blanc  held  its  Socialist  meetings  in  the  palace.  From  1852 
to  1870  it  was  named  Palais  du  Sinat^  that  body  having  again  sat 
here  during  the  second  Empire.  At  present  it  is  occupied  by  the 
offices  of  the  Prtffet  de  la  Seine,  who  has  his  residence  in  the  wing 
called  the  Petii'Luxembourg ^  on  the  right  of  the  facade.  Thongh 
somewhat  heavy,  the  palace  is  on  the  whole  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  symmetrical  buildings  in  Paris. 

Although  the  picture  gallery  only  is  at  present  open  to  the  public, 
it  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  describe  the  other  apartments  also. 

The  •Sallb  du  Tbone  was  formed  in  1866  by  throwing  the  old 
Salle  du  Sinat  and  the  8alU  des  Conferences  into  one,  and  is  most 
sumptuously  fitted  up.  It  is  at  present  used  for  the  sittings  of  the 
Town  Council,  and  also  for  the  festivities  which  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  and  the  President  of  the  Municipal  Council  hold  in  the  name 
of  the  city.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  a  series  of  large  pictures  of 
scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Napoleons:  —  1.  Napoleon  I.  elected 
Emperor,  by  Signal ;  2.  He  signs  the  Concordat,  by  Hesse ;  3.  Pre- 
sentation of  the  flags  captured  at  Austerlitz,  by  PhiUppoteaux ; 
4.  Napoleon  at  the  Invalides,  by  Couder ;  5.  Distribution  of  eagles 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  1852,  by  PUs;  6.  Return  of  the  Pope 
to  Rome  in  1849,  by  BenouvUle;  7.  The  Senate  proclaiming  the 
Empire,  by  Couder ;  8.  Napoleon  III.  inspecting  the  progress  of  the 
New  Louvre,  by  Oosse.  In  the  dome.  Apotheosis  of  Napoleon  I. 
and  Triumph  of  Universal  Suffrage ,  by  Alaux.  The  hemicycles, 
painted  by  Lehmann^  represent  France  obtaining  Religion  and 
Independence  under  the  Merovingians  and  Carlovingians ,  and 
France  under  the  Capetians,  the  Valois,  the  Bourbons,  and  the 
Empire. — The  next  room  is  a  OaUery  of  Busts  of  former  peers  and 
senators.  The  former  Cabinet  de  I'Empereur  contains  the  following 
pictures:  —  1.  Napoleon  III.  entering  Paris,  hy  Couder;  2.  His 
Marriage,  by  Fleury ;  3.  Napoleon  I.  signing  the  Peace  of  Campo- 
formio,  by  Brisset;  4.  The  18th  Brumaire,  by  Vinehtm, 

The  Apartments  of  Queen  Marie  de  Midieis  were  restored  in 
1817.     The    paintings   were  executed  by  the  pupils  of  Rubens 
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fcomp.  p.  129).  —  The  Chapti  was  restored  and  richly  decorated  in 
1842.  —  The  dome  of  the  Ltbrary  is  adorned  with  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Eughu  Delacroix  (d.  1863),  representing  Elysium  as  pour- 
trayed  by  Dante. 

The  *Miui6  dn  Luxembourg,  a  collection  of  Works  of  IJving 
ArtiatSj  consisting  of  paintings,  sculptures,  drawings,  engravings, 
and  lithographs,  occupies  the  E.  and  W.  wings  and  the  gallery 
which  connects  them  on  the  N.  The  works  of  the  most  distinguished 
masters  are  generally  transferred  to  the  Louvre  about  ten  years 
after  their  death;  and  this  custom  unfortunately  renders  it  impos- 
sible for  the  traveller  to  enjoy  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  modern  French  art  in  one  place.  The  Luxembourg 
Gallery  has  lost  much  of  its  importance  in  consequence  of  the  arbi- 
trary removal  of  the  works  of  Ingres ,  Delaroche ,  and  Delacroix  in 
1875.    Comp.  p.  143. 


Sue  de  Yaugirard. 


B 
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MUSfiE  DU  LUXEMBOUUG. 
Plan  of  First  Floor. 


(Grande  Oour.) 


The  usual  Entrance  (PI.  C) 
is   within  the  railing   of  the 

garden  attheN.E.  corner,  op-   ^   Entrance  on  Sundays, 
posite  the  Theatre  de  TOdtfon        ''°*'»°'=« »  o  u    jb 
(p.  226).     On  Sundays  visi-    *■  8<^«IP*«««>   on   the 
tors    are    admitted     by    the 
chief  entrance  in  the  Rue  de 
Vaugirard(Pl.  A). 

The  position  and  numbers 
of  the  pictures  and  sculptures 
are  so  often  changed  that  to 
prevent  confusion  we  shall 
enumerate  some  of  the  prin- 


0round  Floor. 

C.  Entrance  and  Egress 
during  the  week. 

D.  Egress  on  Sundays. 
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cipal  works  in  the  alphabetical  principal  BUILDING.  —  South 
order  of  the  names  of  the  ar- 
tists, that  being  also  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged 
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catalogue  (75  c.).  A  number  of  the  best  works  of  the  last  few  years 
are  now  in  the  Exhibition.  Each  work  has  the  name  of  the  artist 
attached. 

Ground  Floob.  —  Sculptures. 

Most  of  the  sculptures  are  in  two  rooms  on  the  ground-floor 
(PL  B))  opposite  the  entrance  from  the  garden,  or  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance  by  the  principal  facade.  There  are  also  several  others  in 
the  saloons  of  the  first  floor. 

288.  Aizelinf  Psyche. 

289.  Barrios  (L.  E.),  Young  girl  of  Megara.  290.  BartMUmy, 
Ganymede.  291,  401-410.  BaryCj  Jaguar,  in  bronze;  other  animal 
subjects,  in  bronze,  lead,  and  wax.  293.  BonnaasieuXy  Meditation. 
294.  BourgeoiSj  Priestess  of  the  Delphian  Apollo. 

296.  Carrier-Belleuse^  Hebe  asleep.  297,  299.  Cavelier^  Truth ; 
Mother  of  the  Gracchi.  300,  301.  Chapu^  Mercury  inventing  the 
caduceus ;  Joan  of  Arc  at  Domr^my.     304.   Craukj  Bacchus. 

306.  David  (Adjj  Apotheosis  of  Napoleon  I.,  cameo  in  sar- 
donyx. 

310,  311.  Dubois^  Infant  St.  John,  in  bronze;  Florentine  singer 
of  the  15th  cent.,  bronze  gilt.  313.  Dumonty  Leucothea  and  the 
infant  Bacchus. 

315.  EteXy  St.  Benedict  rolling  himself  on  thorns. 

317.  FalguitrCj  Victorious  game-cock. 

323.  OatteauXy  Minerva  after  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  in  bronze. 

325,  326.  OuiUaumej  Anacreon;  Busts  of  the  Gracchi,  in  bronze. 

328.  Hiolle,  Arion  seated  on  the  dolphin. 

331 .  Jouffroy^  Young  girl  confiding  her  first  secret  to  Venus. 

332.  Leharivel'Vurochtr^  Being  and  seeming.  333.  LemairCy 
Head  of  the  Virgin. 

336,  337.  Mailletj  Agrippina  and  Caligula;  Agrippina  with  the 
ashes  of  Germanicus.  338.  Maindron^  Velleda,  a  replica  of  the 
statue  in  the  garden  (p.  227).  340.  Marcelliny  Bacchante  going 
to  sacrifice  on  Mt.  GithaBron.  345.  Michel- Pascal j  Monks  reading; 
346.  Millet  (AimS),  Ariadne.    384.  Moreau,  Woman  spinning. 

352,  353.  Perraudy  Infancy  of  Bacchus ;  Despair. 

355.  Salmson,  Skein-winder,  in  bronze. 

360.   Truphhmej  Girl  at  the  well. 

First  Floor.  —  Paintings. 

From  the  entrance  from  the  garden  (PI.  C),  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  gallery  of  sculptures,  a  small  staircase  ascends  to  the  eight 
saloons  of  the  picture  gallery,  the  first  three  of  which  communicate 
with  the  others  by  means  of  a  lateral  gallery  extending  along  the 
facade  of  the  building. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Orande  OaleriCj  which  we  first  enter,  is 
adorned  with  flie  Rising  of  Aurora,  in  the  centre,  by  Collet  (d. 
1823),  and  the  Twelve  Months  by  Jordaens  (d.  1676). 
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1.  Aehard,  Cascade  in  the  ravine  of  Cemay  la  ViUe.  2.  O. 
Achenhachf  Festival  at  Geiiazzaiio  in  the  Albau  mountains.  4. 
Amaury-Ihivalj  Study  of  children.    6.  Antigna^  After  the  fire. 

10.  Baudry  ,  Fortune  and  the  child.  14.  Belly^  PUgrims  going 
to  Mecca.  15,  16.  Benouville^  Colosseum  at  Rome;  Castle  of  Lu- 
gagnan  in  the  Pyrenees.  21.  Biard,  Du  Couedic  taking  leave  of  hie 
followers  (1779).  26.  Bonheur  (Rosa),  Husbandry  in  Nivernais. 
27.  Bouguerau,  Death  of  St.  Cecilia.  30,  31,  32-  Breton  (J.  A,), 
Blessing  the  crops ;  Recall  of  the  gleaners;  Winter  evening.  36. 
Brion^  Pilgrims  of  St.  Odile  (in  Alsace).  38.  Buason,  Shooting  in 
the  fens  of  the  Berry. 

40,  41,  369.  Cabanel^  GloriUcatiou  of  St.  Louis;  Death  of  Fran- 
cesca  da  Rimini  and  Paolo  Malatesta ;  Tamar.  42,  43.  Cabat^  Land- 
scapes. 47.  Chenavard,  Divine  tragedy.  48.  ChenUj  Sledging, 
effects  of  snow.  54.  Comte ,  Henri  III.  and  the  Due  de  Guise.  55. 
Corot,  Landscape,  morning.  57.  CouturCy  The  Romans  of  the  period 
of  decline.  58.  Curzon  (P.  A.  de)y  Psyche  bringing  Venus  the  box 
given  to  her  by  Proserpine. 

62,  63.  Dauhigny,  Lock  in  the  valley  of  Optevoz  (Isftre) ;  Spring. 
64.  Dehodencq,  Bull  race  in  Spain.  65,  66.  Delaunayj  Communion 
of  the  ApQStlQs ;  Plague  at  Rome.  71.  Vesgoffe  (B.  A.J,  Vase  in  rock 
crystal  of  the  16th  century.  72.  Didier,  Husbandry  on  the  ruins 
of  Ostia.  73.  Dore  (Guatave),  Ti\i&- AngGl  of  TohiAs.  373.  Duran 
(Carolus),  Lady  with  gloves. 

80.  Feyen-Perrin  J  Oyster-fishers.  86,  87,  88.  FrangaiSj  End 
of  winter ;  Orpheus ;  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  90.  Fromentinj  Hawking 
in  Algeria. 

93.  6Sr6me,  Cock  fight.  94.  OerveXy  Satyr  and  Bacchante. 
Eug.  Giraudy  100.  Dance  in  a  Spanish  'Posada';  101.  Dancing 
woman  at  Cairo;  102.  La  Devisa  (a  wounded  matador  presenting 
his  mistress  with  the  'devisa'  or  knot  of  ribbons  which  he  has  taken 
from  the  bull  in  the  fight).  103.  Vict.  Giraud,  Slave  merchant. 
106.  GleyrCi  Evening.  109.  Gudin,  Squall  in  the  roads  of  Algiers 
in  1831.  111.  Guillaumet,  Evening  prayer  in  the  desert.  112. 
GuiUemety  View  of  Bercy  in  winter. 

116,  117,  346.  Heherty  Malaria;  The  kiss  of  Judas;  Portrait  of 
a  woman.  120.  Heilbuth,  Mont-de-Pi^ttf.  121,  122,  123,  377. 
Henner,  The  chaste  Susanna;  Idyl;  The  Good  Samaritan ;  Naiad. 
124.  Hesse,  Triumph  of  Vittorio  Pisani  (1380). 

127.  Isabey,  Embarcation  of  De  Ruyter  and  De  Witt. 

130.  Jacque,  Flock  of  sheep  in  a  landscape.  131.  Jalabertf 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Varius  at  the  house  of  Maecenas.  132.  Jeanron^ 
Shepherds  at  Ambleteuse  on  the  Channel. 

133.  Knaus ,  The  promenade.  134.  Kreyder,  Offering  toBacchus. 

142.  Lansyety  Chateau  of  Piersefonds.  146.  Larivihre,  The 
Plague  in  Rome  under  Nicholas  V.  14*7.  Laugie,  E.  le  Sueur  with 
the  Carthusians.    378.  Laurens,  Exx^ommunioation  of  King  Robert 
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of  France.  151.  Lecomte  du  Nouy,  Bearers  of  bad  news.  153.  Le- 
febvre  (Jules),  Truth.  156.  Lehmannj  Distress  of  the  Oceanides  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock  to  which  Prometheus  is  chained.  157.  Leleux 
(Ad.)y  Wedding  in  Brittany.  158,  159.  Leleux  (Arm,),  Dispen- 
sary of  the  Capuchin  monastery  at  Home ;  Wedding  of  Swiss  Pro- 
testants. 160.  Lenepveu^  Martyrs  in  the  Catacombs.  161.  LtPoitte- 
i>tn,  Etretat,  a  seaside  resort.  164.  Livy  (E.)y  Death  of  Orpheus. 
165.  Levy  (H.),  Death  of  Sarpedon. 

167.  Maignarij  Departure  of  the  Norman  fleet  for  the  conquest 
of  England.  170,  171.  Marckalj  Choral  of  Luther;  Hiring-market 
at  Bouxvillers  (^Alsace).  173,  174.  Meissonier,  Napoleon  III.  at 
Solferino;  Napoleon  III.  and  his  staff.  175.  Melida,  Churching  of 
a  Spanish  woman.  380.  Jean  Francois  MiUet^  Church  of  Grtfville. 
182.  Oustave  MoreaUy  Orpheus.  183.  Miiller  (Charles),  Sum- 
mons of  the  last  victims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  (numerous  portraits ; 
in  the  centre,  on  a  chair,  is  the  poet  Andrtf  Ch^nier  j. 

192.  Philippoteaux,  Louis  XY.  yisiting  the  battle-field  of  Fon- 
tenoy,  1745. 

197, 198.  Regnaulty  General  Prim  ;  Execution  at  Granada  during 
the  Moorish  regime.  382.  Renard,  The  grandmother.  199,  200. 
Riboty  St.  Sebastian;  The  Samaritan.  208,  204,  205.  Robert-Fleury 
(J.  N.),  Conference  at  Poissy,  in  presence  of  Catherine  de  M^dicis 
and  Charles  IX.  (1561);  Jane  Shore;  Plundering  of  a  Jew's  house 
at  Venice  in  the  middle  ages.  207.  Robert  -  Fleury  (Tony),  Last 
Days  of  Corinth.  208,  210.  Rousseau  (Ph.),  The  importunate; 
Roe-deer  grazing. 

213, 214.  SehnetZj  The  tow  ;  Boetius  bidding  farewell  to  his  fa- 
mily. 215,  216.  Schreyer,  Cossack  horses  in  a  snow-drift;  Artillery 
charge  at  Traktir  in  the  Crimea.  220.  SSgS,  The  oaks  of  Kertregonnec. 
221.  Signolj  The  adulteress.  385.  Sylvestre,  Locusta,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Nero,  tries  the  poison  intended  for  Germanicus  on  a  slaye. 

223.  Tassaert,  Distressed  family.  226.  TM8ot,  Meeting  of  Faust 
and  Marguerite.  227.  Toumeminey  African  elephants.  229.  Trayer, 
Vendor  of  cakes  at  the  great  fair  of  QuimperM. 

230.  Ulmanny  Sulla  and  Marius. 

231.  Vetter,  Louis  XIV.  and  Moliftre.  233,  234.  Vollon,  Cu- 
riosities; Fish. 

239.  Ziemy  View  of  Venice.  240.  Zo,  Blind  man  of  the  bridge 
of  Doce-Cantos  at  Toledo. 

After  having  inspected  the  pictures  the  visitor  must  retrace  his 
steps,  and  quit  the  building  either  by  the  small  staircase  (PI.  C), 
or  by  the  great  staircase  (PI.  D)  at  the  end  of  the  third  saloon. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg,  opposite  the  gate  of 
the  garden,  rises  the  — 

Thiitre  de  POdion  (PI.  W,  19;  JV),  erected  in  1818,  and 
restored  in  1875.  The  facade  is  on  the  other  side,  towards  the  Place 
de  VOdtfon,  and  is  adorned  with  a  Corinthian  portico.   On  the  three 
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other  sides  are  galleries  occupied  by  book  and  newspaper  stalls. 
The  interior  is  well  fitted  up,  and  the  chandelier  is  particularly 
handsome.  The  Foyer  is  embellished  with  busts  and  portraits  of 
dramatists  and  actors  connected  with  the  Odeon.    Comp.  p.  52. 

[At  No.  96  in  the  same  street,  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  in  an  old  Car- 
melite monastery,  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Vnivtrsity,  opened  in 
1875.] 

The  *C^den  of  the  Luxembourg  (open  daily  from  early  morning 
onwards,  comp.  p.  63),  contains  well-kept  flower-beds  and  pleasant, 
shady  walks.  A  military  band  plays  here,  to  the  left  under  the 
trees,  in  summer  on  Sun.,  Tues.,  and  Thurs.  from  5  to  6  p.m. 
Daring  winter  (1st  Oct.  to  1st  April)  the  fountains  are  destitute 
of  water. 

The  *FoNTAiNB  DB  M]6dici8,  by  De  Brosse,  in  the  Doric  style, 
with  imitations  of  stalactites,  rises  to  the  left,  not  far  from  the  gate. 
Three  niches  between  the  columns  are  filled  with  sculptures  by 
Otiin^  among  which  the  group  in  the  middle  represents  Polyphemus 
surprising  Acis  and  Galatea.  Above  are  river-gods.  This  fountain 
has  two  fronts,  a  'Fontaine  de  L^da',  with  a  relief  of  Leda  and  the 
swan,  having  been  added  to  it  on  the  side  next  the  Rue  de  Medicis. 

To  the  left  (looking  towards  the  palace)  of  the  long  basin  of  the 
fountain  is  a  group  in  marble  of  Adam  and  his  family,  by  Oarraud 
(1851).  Under  the  trees  to  the  right,  near  the  gate,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  garden,  are  other  modern  groups  and  statues  in  marble 
and  bronze. 

In  the  centre  of  the  garden ,  in  front  of  the  palace,  is  a  large 
bed  of  roses,  embellished  with  a  basin  witli  a  group  of  children 
and  a  fountain.  Beside  this  basin  rise  two  columns  in  speckled 
Italian  marble,  surmounted  by  a  David,  the  conqueror  of  Goliath, 
and  a  Nymph,  Italian  works  of  the  16th  century.  We  observe  also 
an  Archidamas  about  to  throw  the  disc,  by  Lemaire,  and  copies  of 
the  Borghese  Gladiator  and  the  Diana  of  Versailles. 

The  terraces  above  this  large  basin  are  embellished  with  twenty 
modern  statues  in  marble,  of  celebrated  Frenchwomen,  with  expla- 
natory inscriptions.  At  the  end  of  that  on  the  left  side,  with  iis 
back  to  the  palace,  is  a  Velleda,  by  MaindroUy  from  the  'Martyrs' 
of  Chateaubriand. 

The  dome-covered  building  visible  at  the  end  of  the  avenue 
leading  from  the  basin  is  the  Observatory  (see  below).  Towards  the 
E.  rises  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  (p.  229),  and  towards  the  W., 
in  the  direction  of  the  palace,  are  observed  the  two  towers  of  St. 
Sulpice  (p.  251).  To  the  right  on  the  way  towards  the  Observatory 
is  the  'Jardin  Anglais',  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  'p^piniere',  or 
nursery,  and  to  the  left  is  the  new  Orangery,  beyond  which  rises 
the  EcoLe  Nationale  des  Mines,  entered  from  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel. 

The  parterres  of  the  W.  side  are  also  embellished  with  statuary. 
Thus,  in  the  Jardin  Anglais :   Lion  victorious  over  an  ostrich,  by 
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Cain ;  Orlando  Furioso ,  by  Du  Seigneur j  both  in  bronze  j  statue  of 
Eustache  Le  Sueur,  by  Bvsson  (1855).  In  the  part  towards  the 
exit  by  the  Rue  Bonaparte  :  Neapolitan  beggars ,  by  Petitot ;  Faun 
offering  a  bunch  of  grapes  to  a  young  panther,  by  CaiLUy  etc.  — 
The  garden  may  be  quitted  here  by  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  which 
descends  towards  St.  Sulpice  (p.  251). 

The  garden  has  of  late  been  considerably  reduced  in  extent. 
The  whole  of  the  S.  triangle  from  the  new  Rue  de  VAhhi  de  VEpee  to 
the  Carre  four  de  VOhservatoire  has  been  separated  from  it,  and  laid 
out  in  streets.  The  central  Allee  de  I'Ohservatoire,  however,  has  been 
reserved  and  converted  into  a  promenade,  flanked  with  pleasant  ex- 
panses of  sward  embellished  with  columns  bearing  vases  and  marble 
groups  of  the  four  periods  of  the  day.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  prome- 
nade stands  the  handsome  ""Fontaine  de  rObflervatoire,  from  designs 
by  Fremietf  adorned  with  eight  horses ,  a  group  of  four  allegorical 
figures  bearing  an  armillary  sphere,  by  Carpeaux^  and  water-spouting 
dolphins  and  tortoises. 

The  Statue  of  Ney,  to  the  left  of  the  Carbepoub  de  l'Obsejel- 
YAToi&B  (PI.  B,  19),  stands  on  the  spot  where  the  marshal  was  shot 
on  7th  Dec,  1815,  in  execution  of  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  previous  evening.  The  statue  in  bronze, 
by  Rude,  erected  in  1853,  is  not  a  successful  work.  On  the  pedestal 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  battles  at  which  the  marshal  was 
present.  —  At  the  back  of  this  monument  lies  the  Jardin  BuUUr 
(p.  56). 

From  the  Place  radiate  the  Boulevarda  St.  Michel  (p.  234),  du 
Montpamasse  (p.  269),  and  de  Port  Royal.  To  the  S.  is  the  Avenue 
de  VObservatoire,  leading  to  the  observatory. 

The  ObservatoirOf  a  large  block  of  buildings,  was  founded  in 
1672,  and  enjoys  a  great  reputation.  The  meridian  of  Paris  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  the  latitude  of  the  S.  facade 
is  held  to  be  that  of  Paris.  The  copper  dome,  which  is  42  ft.  in 
diameter,  is  constructed  so  as  to  revolve  round  its  vertical  axis.  The 
interior  is  of  little  interest  to  the  ordinary  visitor ;  scientific  men 
who  desire  to  inspect  it  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the  director 
by  personal  application. 

On  the  right  (W.)  side  of  the  Avenue  de  I'Observatoire  are 
situated  the  Couvent  de  la  Visitation ,  with  its  domed  church  to 
which  the  La  Vallieres  and  Montespans  of  former  days  used  to 
retire.  On  the  same  side,  but  a  little  farther  off,  in  the  Itue  d'Enfer, 
are  the  Hospice  des  Enfants  Trouves,  and  the  Hospice  Marie  Thi- 
rhse  for  priests.  Beyond  these  lies  the  Gimeti5re  de  Montparnasse 
(p.  270).  To  the  left  (^E.)  of  the  Carrefour  rises  the  HospiUl  of 
the  Val-de-Grace  (p.  250).  On  the  left  side  of  the  Avenue  are  La 
Matemitij  the  Hospice  du  Midi,  and  the  Hospice  Cochin,  To  the  S. 
of  the  last,  and  beyond  the  observatory,  are  situated  the  new  Prison 
des  Madelonnettes  and  the  (Jare  de  Sceaux  (p.  34). 
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Library  of  8te.  Oenevi^ve.   8t.  Etimne  du  Mont, 

A  ticket  (50  c.)  admitting  to  the  vaults  may  be  obtained  at  the  entrance 
on  the  right  or  that  on  the  left.  An  attendant  in  the  left  transept  con- 
ducts a  par^  through  the  church  every  half-hour  from  10.  30  to  4  (in 
summer  to  o'/s  or  6)  o'clock.  Another  ticket  (00  c.)  for  the  ascent  of  the 
dome  (after  12  o'clock)  is  necessary. 

On  the  site  of  the  '^Fanthion (PI.  W.  19;  F),  at  the  extremity 
of  the  handsome  and  recently  enlarged  Rue  Soufhot,  the  highest 
groand  in  the  city  on  the  left  bank,  in  512,  was  interred  <9te.  Gene- 
vihvCf  over  whose  tomb  a  chapel  was  erected.  The  chapel  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  church,  which  having  fallen  to  decay  was  removed  about 
the  middle  of  last  century.  The  present  edifice  was  designed  by 
Souffloty  and  the  foundation  stone  laid  by  Louis  XV.  in  17B4.  The 
new  church  was  also  dedicated  to  Ste.  Genevidve,  the  patron  saint 
of  Paris,  but  in  1791  the  Convention  resolved  to  convert  it  into 
a  kind  of  memorial  temple,  which  they  named  the  Tanth^on',  in- 
scribing on  it  the  words,  'Aux  grands  hommes  la  patrle  reconnais- 
8ante\  The  inscription  was  erased  in  1822.  but  renewed  in  1880 
after  the  July  Revolution.  By  a  decree  of  6th  Dec.  1851  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  Eglise  8te.  Oenevieve  was  revived,  and  the  edifice 
again  set  apart  for  public  worship.  The  old  inscription,  however, 
remains,  and  the  familiar  Republican  name  is  still  popularly  applied 
to  the  church,  while  the  name  of  Ste.  Genevieve  is  generally  under- 
stood to  mean  the  library  only  (p.  232). 

ExTBRios.  The  edifice,  both  externally  and  internally,  is  more 
like  a  'Pantheon'  or  heathen  temple  than  a  church.  Its  dimensions 
are  extremely  imposing,  and  its  form  is  that  of  a  Greek  cross  (with 
equal  arms),  123  yds.  long  and  92  yds.  wide,  surmounted  by  a 
dome  272  ft.  in  height.  The  dome  rests  on  a  lofty  cylinder  or  drum 
surrounded  by  an  open  Corinthian  colonnade,  and  is  crowned  with 
a  lantern.  A  huge  colonnade  consisting  of  22  fluted  Corinthian 
columns,  82  ft.  in  height,  resembling  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
forms  the  portico,  to  which  eleven  steps  ascend. 

The  tympanum,  117  ft.  long  and  23  ft.  high,  contains  a  cele- 
brated ^Hant-relief  by  David  d'Angera^  illustrative  of  the  inscrip- 
tion mentioned  above.  The  principal  figure,  16  ft.  in  height,  in 
antique  drapery,  represents  France  distributing  wreaths  to  her  sons 

who  approach  in  picturesque  and  spirited  groups. 

To  the  left,  under  the  protection  of  Liberty,  are  a  number  of  illustrious 
men.  including  Malesherbes,  Mirabeau^  MongCy  and  Finelon;  then  Manuel^ 
Camot  (d.  1828),  the  celebrated  general  of  dn^neers  and  leader  of  the 
wars  of  the  first  Revolution.  JBerthollet,  the  chemist,  and  Laplace,  the 
astronomer.  A  second  row  consists  of  the  painter  David,  Cuvier,  La/ayette^ 
Voltaire^  Rousaeau,  and  the  physician  Bichat.  To  the  right,  beside  the 
figure  of  History,  are  soldiers  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire,  amdng 
them  BoMLparie^  as  leader  of  the  Italian  army ;  behind  him  a  stern  old 
grenadier  leaning  on  his  musket,  emblematic  of  discipline,  and  the  cele- 
brated young  drummer  of  Arcole  as  the  representative  of  youthful  bra- 
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very.    In  the  angles  of  the  pediment  are  students  of  the  University  and 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique. 

Under  the  portico  are  two  groups  in  marble  by  Maindron: 
Ste.  Genevieve  imploring  Attila,  the  leader  of  the  Huns,  to  spare 
the  city  of  Paris;  and  the  Baptism  of  the  Franconian  king  Clovis 
by  Ste.  Remigius. 

Interior.  We  are  admitted  to  the  simple  but  majestic  interior 
by  three  handsome  bronze. doors.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  cen- 
tral door,  in  the  inside,  are  statues  of  St.  Dionysius,  by  Pcirawd, 
and  St.  Remigius,  by  Cavelier^  in  a  somewhat  theatrical  attitude, 
recently  erected.  —  On  each  side  of  the  aisles  is  a  Corinthian 
colonnade,  bearing  a  gallery  running  round  the  church. 

Over  the  centre  of  the  edifice  rises  the  dome,  which  according 
to  Souffiot's  design  was  to  have  rested  on  columns,  but  these  proved 
too  weak  for  the  weight  of  the  superstructure.  (A  subsidence  is  still 
observable  at  the  end  of  the  left  colonnade.)  J.  RondeUt,  Soufflot's 
successor ,  substituted  pillars,  connected  by  massive  arches,  for  the 
original  columns,  to  the  detriment,  however,  of  the  general  effect 
produced  by  the  nave.  The  dome  consists  of  three  sections,  one 
above  the  other,  the  second  of  which  is  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Oro8.  The  paintings  on  the  spandrils,  by  Oirard  (d.  1837),  re- 
present Death,  France,  Justice,  and  Glory.  The  frescoes  of  the 
hemicycle  above  the  high  altar  (on  the  right,  Christ  pronouncing  a 
blessing,  with  four  saints),  are  now  undergoing  restoration. 

In  the  left  aisle  is  the  Chapel  of  Notre  Dame.  In  the  right  aisle 
is  the  chapel  of  St.  Genevieve,  with  an  altar  surmounted  by  four 
angels  bearing  a  reliquary,  designed  by  0.  Pilon  (p.  107).  Numerous 
votive  offerings. 

The  interior  of  the  Pantheon  is  in  course  of  being  decorated 
with  paintings  and  other  works  of  art  of  a  national  and  historical 
character.  The  following  paintings,  the  subjects  of  which  were 
chosen  by  the  director  of  the  fine  arts  with  the  approval  of  the 
ministry,  are  now  completed :  —  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  five 
paintings  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes:  1.  Ste.  Genevieve  as  a  child; 
2-5.  Ste.  Genevieve  and  St.  Lupus,  on  their  way  to  convert  the 
heathen  Britons,  find  among  the  crowd  assembled  round  them,  near 
Nanterre,  a  child  bearing  the  divine  seal.  —  On  the  frieze :  Faith, 
Hope,  Charity,  and  a  procession  of  saints.  —  Works  in  progress : 
Scenes  from  the  history  of  Charlemagne  (Lehmann)y  Saint  Louis 
(Cabanel),  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans  (Baudry). 

The  Dome  is  reached  by  a  staircase  in  the  left  (N.)  transept. 
We  ascend  331  steps  to  the  first  section  of  the  dome ,  where  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  painting  in  the  second  section 
by  Or08j  executed  in  1824.  This  large  composition,  which  finds 
many  admirers,  covers  a  surface  of  352  sq.  yds.,  and  represents  Ste. 
Genevieve  receiving  homage  from  the  kings  of  France,  Clovis  (the 
first  Christian  monarch),  Charlemagne,  St.  Louis  with  his  capitularies, 
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and  Louis  XYIII.  with  the  Charte.  Above  are  Louis  XVI.,  Marie 
Antoinette,  Louis  XVII.,  and  Madame  Elizabeth,  the  victims  of  the 
Revolution. 

An  ascent  of  94  steps  more  leads  to  the  lantern,  which  com- 
mands a  magnificent  and  extensive  view  of  the  city  and  environs, 
but  less  picturesque  than  that  from  the  Tour  St.  Jacques  or  Notre 
Dame,  as  its  position  is  not  so  central  and  the  Seine  is  only  partially 
visible. 

The  entrance  to  the  Yaults  (Cavtaux ;  admission,  see  p.  229)  is 
behind  the  high  altar.  They  are  supported  by  20  pillars,  and  divided 
by  partitions  of  masonry.  Mirabeau  was  the  first  person  whose 
remains  were  deposited  here  (1791),  and  near  him  was  placed  Marat ^ 
the  most  furious  of  the  Jacobins,  who  fell  in  1793  by  the  hand  of 
Charlotte  Corday.  Their  bodies,  however,  were  afterwards  removed 
by  order  of  the  Convention,  that  of  Mirabeau  being  re-interred  in 
the  cemetery  of  Clamart  (p.  276),  while  Marat's  remains  were  igno- 
miniously  cast  into  the  sewers  of  the  Rue  Montmartre. 

In  1791  and  1794  two  painted  wooden  sarcophagi  were  erected 
here  as  monuments  to  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  The  former,  dedi- 
cated ^Ata;  manes  de  Voltaire\  with  a  statue  by  Houdon,  bears 
the  inscription:  '•Poete^  hisUyrien^  philosopher  il  agrandit  Vesprit 
humain  et  lui  apprit  quit  devait  ttre  Ubre.  II  difendit  Colas, 
SirveUj  de  la  Barre  et  Montbailly ;  combattit  les  athSes  et  les  fana- 
tiques;  il  inspira  la  toUranee;  il  ricUxma  les  droits  de  Vhomme 
contre  la  servitude  de  la  fiodaliti*.  On  the  sarcophagus  of  Rous- 
seau is  painted  a  hand  with  a  burning  torch,  a  hardly  appropriate 
emblem  of  the  'light'  which  the  philosopher  diffused  around  him, 
with  the  Inscription :  ^lei  repose  Vhomme  de  la  nature  et  de  la  verite\ 
Both  tombs  are,  however,  empty,  the  remains  of  the  two  philoso- 
phers having  been  secretly  removed  after  the  Restoration,  and  inter- 
red in  some  unknown  spot,  as  a  kind  of  paltry  retaliation  for  the 
desecration  of  the  tombs  of  St.  Denis. 

Opposite  the  tomb  of  Voltaire  is  that  of  Soufflot  (d.  1781), 
the  architect  of  the  Pantheon. 

Napoleon  I.  also  caused  several  other  eminent  men  to  be  inter- 
red here,  including  Lagrange ^  the  mathematician;  Bougainville^ 
the  circumnavigator;  Marshal  Lannes\  and  a  number  of  senators. 
In  these  vaults  a  remarkably  loud  echo  may  be  awakened.  A  model 
of  the  church  in  plaster  is  also  shown  here.  —  The  egress  from  the 
vaults  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  nave,  near  the  principal  portal  of 
the  church. 

The  Pantheon  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  insurgents  in  June,  1848, 
and  was  also  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Communists  in  1871,  and 
on  both  occasions  the  h  rricades  in  the  neighhourhotfd  were  only  storm- 
ed by  the  troops  after  a  severe  struggle.  On  the  latter  occasion  the 
church  sustained  little  damage,  as  the  insurgents  were  dislodged  before 
they  could  set  fire  to  the  gunpowder  which  they  had  placed  in  the  vaults 
for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  the  building. 
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Opposite  the  portal  of  the  Pantheon,  to  the  left,  is  tlie  Mairie 
du  ^«  Arfondissement,  erected  tn  1849.  On  the  right  is  the  ^cdU 
de  Droit ,  or  school  of  jurisprudence  connected  with  the  university, 
begun  by  Soufflot,  the  architect  of  the  Panthtfon,  in  1771.  The 
lectures  are  public.  The  library  is  open  to  students  only.  Vacation 
In  September  and  October. 

The  Library  of  8te.  Gvnevi^ve,  a  long  building  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  square,  by  Labrouste,  was  completed  in  1850.  In  niches 
on  the  walls  are  inscribed  numerous  names  of  celebrated  authors 
of  all  nations.  The  letters  S.  G.  in  the.  medallions  are  the  initials 
of  Ste.  Genevifeve. 

The  vestibule  contains  busts  of  celebrated  French  authors :  St. 
Bernard,  Montaigne,  Pascal,  Moli^re,  Lafontaine,  Bossuet,  Massillon, 
Voltaire,  Buffon,  Laplace,  Cuvier,  Mirabeau,  Rousseau,  Montes- 
quieu, F^nelon,  Racine,  Corneille,  Poussin,  Descartes,  and  L'H6- 
pital;  and  in  the  staircase  is  placed  a  statue  of  Gefin<^,  who  in 
1469  established  at  the  Sorbonne  the  first  printing-press  used  in 
Paris.  Above  the  stairs  is  the  inscription :  ^SMiotheque  Sainte- 
Oenevihve  fondee  par  les  Oenove fains  en  1624,  devenue  proptUte 
naiiorMU  «n  1790,  trans firit  de  Vancienne  abbaye  dans  cet  Edifice 
en  1S60\  On  the  wall  of  the  staircase  is  painted  a  copy  by  Baltx 
of  Raphael's  School  of  Athens  in  the  Vatican.  The  medallions  are 
emblematic  of  Science,  Art,  Theology,  and  Jurisprudence.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  hall  is  a  fine  piece  of  Gobelins  tapestry,  represent- 
ing Study  surprised  by  night,  after  Baize. 

The  *Rbadino  Roou  (Salle  de  Lecture)  on  the  first  floor,  330  ft. 
in  length,  66  ft.  in  width,  and  42  ft.  in  height,  is  very  skilfully 
^constructed.  The  vaulting  is  borne  by  seventeen  iron  girders,  sup- 
ported in  the  centre  by  sixteen  slender  columns.  The  tables  are 
capable  of  accommodating  420  readers.  The  library  is  open  to  the 
public  daily,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays  and  during  the  vaca- 
tion (1st  Sept.  to  15th  Oct.),  from  10  to  3,  and  from  6  to  10  p.m. ; 
but  in  the  evening  it  is  frequented  almost  exclusively  by  students. 

The  collection  of  books,  which  are  judiciously  arranged  in 
the  lower  and  upper  apartments,  was  founded  by  Cardinal  La 
Rochefoucauld  in  1624  in  the  Abbey  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  and 
■greatly  augmented  by  the  library  of  Cardinal  Le  Tellier,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  in  1710.  It  now  contains  35,000  MSS.,  dat- 
ing from  the  11th  to  the  17th  cent.,  some  of  them  being  illuminat- 
ed with  beautiful  miniatures ;  numerous  'incunabula',  or  specimens 
of  the  earliest  printing  (1457-1520,  when  the  art  was  still  4n  cuna- 
bulis')  5  5000-6000  engravings ;  and  various  curiosities,  including 
a  portrait  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart,  presented  by  herself  to  the  mon- 
astery. The  printed  book  department  numbers  120,000  volumes, 
Including  a  nearly  complete  collection  of  Aldines,  or  books  by  the 
celebrated  firm  of  Manutius  at  Venice  (so-called  from  Aldus,  a  fre- 
.quent  pronomen  of  numbers  of  the  family;  15th  and  16th  cent.], 
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andElzevieis,  or  books  printed  by  the  family  of  that  name  atLeyden 
and  Amsterdam  (end  of  the  16th  and  17th  cent.) ;  and  also  most 
of  the  BtiTOpean  and  other  periodicals  from  the  17th  cent,  down  to 
the  first  Empire. 

Near  the  library,  and  adjoining  the  Ecole  de  Droit,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  famous  College  St,  Barbe,  the  oldest  school  in 
France,  having  been  founded  in  1460. 


At  the  N.  £.  corner  of  the  Place  du  Pantheon  rises  — 
*8t.  Etiexuie  du  Mont  (PI.  W,  22;  V),  a  church  in  the  late 
Oothio  style,  the  choir  of  which  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
in  1517.  Externally  the  edifice  is  disfigured  by  a  Renaissance  fk^de 
added  in  1620  by  Margaret  of  Valois,  first  wife  of  Henri  IV.,  but 
in  the  interior  it  is  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Paris.  To  the  left 
of  the  portal  is  a  square  tower,  flanked  with  a  round  turret^  probably 
belonging  to  an  earlier  building.  The  Resurrection  in  the  tympanum 

over  the  portal  is  by  Dthay. 

The  "^Imterioh  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles.  Slendeir  round  pil- 
lars, twelve  on  each  side,  hear  the  lofty  vaulting,  from  which  spring  the 
ribs  terminating  in  pendent  key-stones.  Over  each  of  the  lofty  aisles  is 
a  gallery  borne  by  flat  arches  half  way  up  the  pillars.  The  choir  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a  Vm6^.  or  screen,  of  exquisite  workmi^nflhip, 
round  the  pillars  of  which  two  graceful  spiral  stiiirca^tes  ascend  to  the 
triforium. 

In  the  S.  choir  ambulatory  (1st  Chap.)  is  the  Tomb  of  Ste.  Oeneviive 
(p.  228)  with  a  sarcophagus  containing  her  relics.,  which  is  said  to  date 
from  the  period  of  the  death  of  the  saint,  but  is  probably  not  earlier 
than  the  old  church  of  1221.  The  chapel  was  restored  in  1862,  and  richly 
decorated  with  carved  wood,  painted  and  gilded.  On  the  fete  of  8te. 
Genevieve  (3rd  Jan.)  numerous  worshippers  flock  to  the  Pantheon  and 
•St.  Etienne  du  Mont. 

In  the  5th  chapel  in  the  S.  aisle,  a  life-size  Entombment,  in  stone. 

The  Pulpit,  by  Lestoeart^  from  designs  by  Lahire  (d.  1B55),  is  borne  by 
a  Samson,  and  adorned  with  numerous  statuettes. 

Most  of  the  paintings  are  of  the  18th  cent.  \  but  the  S.  chapels  con- 
tain some  fine  modern  works  by  Orenier^  Abel  de  Pujol  (d.  1861),  Aligny^ 
and  Caminade.    The  stained  glass  dates  from  1568. 

On  the  wall  of  the  choir  ambulatory,  to  the  right  of  the  tomb  of  the 
saint,  lire  three  large  pictures  presented  by  the  city  of  Paris.  One  of  the 
two  upper  represents  the  Genius  of  France  and  the  Parliament  interced- 
ing with  Ste.  Genevieve  for  the  cessation  of  a  famine ;  the  other,  the 
Pr^vdt  des  Marchands  (p.  171)  and  municipal  functionaries.  These  were 
both  executed  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cent,  by  LargilUhre.  The 
picture  below,  by  A.  de  Pujol,  represents  the  Preaching  of  St.  Stephen. 
The  marble  statues  of  Hope  and  Charity  are  by  Brim. 

On  six  marble  slabs  in  the  3rd  chapel  of  the  right  aisle  are  inscribed 
the  UHmes  of  illustrious  personages  interred  in  this  church ,  including 
Pascal  (A.  1682),  and  Racine  (d.  1699),  whose  remains,  however,  have  been 
removed.  On  8rd  January,  1857.  Arehbithop  Sibour  was  asaasBinated  here 
by  Verger,  an  ex-priest. 
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Fontaine  St.  Michel.    The  Sorbonne.    CoUhge  de  France. 

Ecole  de  Mideeine. 

The  principal  link  of  communication  between  the  Cit^  (p.  211) 
and  the  quarters  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  is  the  Pont  8t. 
Michel  (PI.  W,  19 ;  K),  which  crosses  from  the  Boulevard  du  Palais 
to  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel.  —  The  'Great  Boulevards'  may  be 
reached  thence  by  the  Montrouge  ^  Oare  de  VEst  and  the  La  Cha- 
pelle  ^  Square  Monge  tramway  lines  (comp.  p.  28). 

Immediately  beyond  the  bridge  we  observe  the  Fontaine  St. 
Michel,  a  monumental  fountain  85  ft.  in  height  and  49  ft.  in  width, 
erected  against  a  corner-house  in  the  Place  called  after  it.  The 
monument  is  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  triumphal  arch,  the  niche 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  archway  being  embellished  with  a 
group  of  St.  Michael  and  the  dragon  in  bronze,  by  Duret.  The 
group  stands  on  an  artificial  rock,  from  which  the  water  falls  into 
three  basins  flanked  with  griffins.  At  the  sides  of  the  niche  are 
columns  of  red  marble  bearing  bronze  figures  of  Truth,  Wisdom, 
Power,  and  Justice.  Above  are  two  eagles  with  outspread  wings 
and  the  Inscription  :  'Fondtf  sous  le  r^gne  de  Napoleon  III.,  £m- 
pereur  des  Frangais,  ce  monument  a  4t4  4leY4  par  la  ville  de  Paris 
en  I860'. 

The  BouLEVABD  St.  Michbl,  beginning  at  the  fountain,  is  the 
principal  street  of  the  *Quartier  Latin\  or  university  quarter  of 
the  city.  Near  the  beginning  the  boulevard  is  intersected  by  the 
recently  constructed  Boulevard  St.  Germain  (p.  252).  At  the  cor- 
ner here  to  the  left  is  theMusie  deCluny  (see  below).  The  Boule- 
vard St.  Germain  is  traversed  by  the  Bastille  &  Pont  de  I'Alma 
tramway  (left  bank ;  see  p.  28).  —  Farther  on ,  the  Boulevard 
St.  Michel  passes  the  Luxembourg  Garden  and  ends  in  the  Carre- 
four  de  I'Observatoire  (p.  228). 

*Mllsie  de  Clnny  et  dei  Thermei.  —  Admission  to  the  public  un 
Sundays  and  holidays  from  11  to  4.  30;  and  daily,  except  Mondays,  at 
the  same  hours  to  strangers  provided  with  a  passport  or  visiting-card, 
or  on  application  to  the  concierge  ur  the  director  the  day  before  the 
intended  visit.     Cutalogtte*  sold  at  the  entrance,  2  fr. 

The  Roman  £mperor  Gonstantius  Chlorus,  who  resided  in  Gaul 
from  292  to  306 ,  is  said  to  have  founded  a  palace  here,  to  which 
the  Thermes^  or  baths  (p.  240),  once  belonged.  Julian  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  his  soldiers  here  in  360 ;  and  the  early  Frankish  mon- 
archs  resided  here  until  they  transferred  their  seat  to  the  Citi^ 
(p.  211). 

At  the  close  of  the  15th  and  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  the 

abbots  of  the  wealthy  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Cluuy  (near  Macon, 

in  S.  Burgundy)  caused  a  small  mansion,   the  present  Hdiel  de 

^luny^  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  palace.    This 
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edifice  still  retains  its  mediieval  exterior  almost  intact,  and  is  a 
remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the  late  Gothic  style  with  several 
Renaissance  features.  The  abbots,  who  seldom  resided  in  Paris, 
placed  their  mansion  at  the  disposal  of  the  kings  of  France,  and 
it  was  accordingly  occupied  in  1515,  soon  after  its  completion,  by 
Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  widow  of  Louis  XII. 
Her  apartment  is  still  called  La  Chanibre  de  la  Reine  Blanche,  it 
having  been  the  custom  of  the  queens  of  France  to  wear  white 
mourning.  On  1st  Jan.,  1537,  the  marriage  of  James  Y.  of  Scot- 
land with  Madeleine,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  was  celebrated  here. 

The  first  Revolution  converted  this  estate  into  national  property, 
and  in  1833  the  H6tel  de  Oluny  came  into  the  possession  of  M.  Du 
Sommerard ,  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  mediaeval  and  Renaissance 
curiosities.  On  his  death  in  1842  the  edifice  with  its  valuable 
collections  was  purchased  by  government,  and  united  with  the 
Thermes,  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  municipality  of  Paris. 
The  collection  has  since  been  largely  extended  by  purchases  and 
presentations. 

The  Roman  and  Gallic  antiquities  are  appropriately  exhibited 
iu  the  excavated  ruins  of  the  Baths  (see  p.  240).  The  Mui^e  de 
Clnny  itself  comprises  a  most  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of 
products  of  the  art  and  the  artistic  handicrafts  of  the  middle  ages, 
such  as  sculptures  in  stone  and  bronze,  wood  and  ivory  carving, 
enamels,  stained  glass,  crystal  and  pottery,  valuable  furniture,  and 
tapestry.  As  there  are  no  fewer  than  9000  objects,  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  is  very  crowded,  a  single  visit  will  hardly  afford  an 
idea  of  even  the  most  important.  The  removal  of  the  articles  of 
minor  interest  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  visitor,  and  would  not 
diminish  the  value  of  the  museum. 

The  Entrance  is  in  the  Rue  Du  Sommerard,  No.  14,  in  the 
new  Place  des  Ecoles.  We  enter  the  court  of  the  building,  >*hich 
is  enclosed  by  pinnacled  walls,  either  by  a  large  gate ,  or  by  a 
postern  under  a  low  archway,  both  of  which  are  framed  with  hand- 
some sculptures.  The  principal  building  and  the  two  wings  have 
picturesque  Gothic  windows  ¥rlth  mullions,  an  open  balustrade,  and 
domjers  with  beautiful  pediments.  In  the  centre  of  the  facade  rises 
a  low  tower,  and  in  the  left  wing  are  four  large  pointed  arches. 
The  entrance  to  the  garden  and  the  'vestiaire'  ( 10  c.  for  each  article) 
are  in  the  right  wing,  and  that  of  the  museum  at  the  right  corner 
of  the  principal  building. 

Ground  Floor.  I.  Room  (Vestibule).  Carved  wood,  paintings, 
sculptures  in  marble  and  alabaster.  Right :  *2806.  Finely  carved 
screen  from  the  church  of  Augerolles  (D^partement  Puy  deD6me), 
a  masterly  work  of  the  15th  cent.  —  The  glass-cases  by  the  windows 
contain  flint  tools  of  a  pre-historic  period. 

/J.  Room.  Wall  of  the  entrance:  on  the  right,  532.  Bench  from 
a  refectory  with  the  French  arms  (15th  cent.) ;  left,  a  similar  bench 
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of  the  tiriie  of  Francis  I.  —  First  window  on  the  left :  tools  In 
bone  and  flint  from  the  cavern  of  'Perigord.  —  First  window  on  the 
right:  Celtic  antiquities  in  bronze, found  at  Concise  near Neuchttel 
in  Switzerland  and  elsewliere ;  No.  3510.  Bronze  plate  inlaid  with 
coloured  stones,  probably  part  of  a  clasp.  — ■  Between  the  first  and 
second  windows  on  the  right:  •103.  Venus  and  Cupid,  a  group  in 
marble  by  Jean  Cousin  (d.  1589).  —  Between  the  second  and  third 
windows  on  the  right:  *106.  Sleep,  a  statuette  in  marble  on  a 
carved  ebony  pedestal.  —  In  the  glass-case  in  the  centre,  and  to 
the  left  by  the  second  and  to  the  right  by  the  third  window :  Wrought 
iron-work  of  the  15th  and  16th  cent. ;  then,  neater  the  egress,  a 
handsome  c^ibinet  in  wrou^t  iron.  —  Posterior  wall :   on  the  left, 

I        Garden.  —  8ide"ne»t  Bottlevard  fit.  Germaiti.  —  Garden. 
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*104.  Diana  of  Poitiers  in  the  character  of  the  forsaken  Ariadne, 
a  statue  in  marble  (16th  cent.);  1896.  Chimney-piece  with  stone 
carving  by  Hugo  Lallement  (1562).  —  By  the  egress :  on  the  right, 
*669.  Carved  door  (16th  cent.). 

JII.  Room.  The  glass-cases  by  the  wall  of  the  entrance  contain 
curiosities  in  earthenware,  bronze,  and  lead,  and  several  inscriptions 
on  copper.  Among  these  last:  3659-3661.  Inscriptions  from  the 
sarcophagi  of  Louis  XIV.,  Marie  Adelaide  Duchess  of  Burgandy 
(d.  1712),  and  Louisa  Elizabeth  of  France  (d.  1759),  daughter  of 
Louis  XV.,  from  the  vaults  of  St.  Denis.  —  The  other  cases  chiefly 
contain  Gallo-Roman  bronzes  and  pottery.  —  Posterior  wall :  558. 
Carved  cabinet  from  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  St.  Pol  de  L^on 
in  Brittany  (15th  cent.).  —  The  egress  on  the  right  leads  into  a 
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comdcNT  G<»inecte^  on  tJ^.  left  with  the  fourt)i  room.  The,  tapestfy 
(16th  cent.)  exhibited  here  is  from  FUudei^s^  the  great  atelier  iu 
the  15th  and  16|th  cent,  for  that  kind  of  work.  —  The  egress  on 
the  left  leads  directly  into  the  — 

IV.  Room.  Right :  609.  Cabinet  with  inlaid  ornamentation, 
Dutch  workmanship  of  the  17th  cent.  —  Posterior  wall :  1897.  Chim- 
ney-piece with  scnlpturea  by  Hugo  La^emant  (1562).  — ^Entering 
thtQ  above-mentioned  corridor  on  the  right,  and  descending  a  few 
steps  to  the  left,,  we  reach  a  narrow  passage  containing  a  *High 
Altar-piece  (left,  No.  57)  from  th«  chapel  of  St.  Germer  (Oise), 
executed  by  Peter  Wuessencourt  in  1259,  one  of  the  finest  existing 
French  reliefs  of  the  13th  cent.,  but  unfprtunately  mutilated  in 
1794. ' —  On  the  left  side  of  thip  passage  is  the  — 

V.  Roomy  lighted  from  the  roof,  with  galleries  (see  below). 
Flemish  tapestry  (15th  and  16th  (^eut.)-  In  the  glass  cabinets :  ec- 
clesiastical ornaments.  Handsome  sledges  and  a  marble  group  of 
the  three  Fates,  ascribed  to  Germain  PiLon  (p.  107). 

VI.  Room.  Ecclesiastical  vestments.  No.  2422.  Remains  of 
episcopal  robes,  and  crozier  of  the  12th  cant.,  found  at  Bayonne 
in  1853.  Tombs  of  French  grand  masters  of  the  order  of  St.  John 
from  the  island  of  Rhodes  (14th  and  15th  cent.).  Baptismal  font 
from  the  cathedral  of  Bardewieck  near  Hamburg. 

VII.  Room.    Sumptuous  carriages  and  sledges. 

Returning  to  the  passage,  we  follow  it  to  the  end  and  ascend  to 
the  left  by  a  carved  staircase  (from  the  Palais  de  Justice),  adorned 
with  the  arms  of  Henri  IV.  and  Marie  de  M^dicis,  to  the  — 

FiBBT  Floor.  The  corridor  first  reached  contains  old  weapons, 
some  of  which  are  historically  interesting. 

Ist  Room,  or  Gallery  of  the  lower  Room  V,  (see  ahoye) :  Cabinets 
of  the  18th  century  with  MSS.,  miuiaturiBS,  medals,  fayences. 
Flemish  tapestry,  weapons,  etc. 

2nd  Room.  *Fayences  from  Rhodes,  of  Oriental  workmanship 
(14th-l 7th cent.);  Hispano- Arabian  ^yences  with  metallic  glazing 
(14th  and  15th  cent.). 

3rd  Room.  Flemish  tapestry ;  relief  plan  of  the  tombs  of  St. 
Denis,  etc.  —  Returning  to  the  2nd  room  we  now  enter  the  — 

4th  Room.  French  fayence.  1200,  etc.  Works  by  Bern,  de  Pa- 
lmy, (p.  139).  Dutch  and  German  earthenware.  2624.  Chimney- 
piece,  sculptured  and  painted  (15th  cent.). 

5th  Room.  Porcelain  from  the  island  of  Majorca  ('Majolica') ; 
Italian  fayence  from  Faenza,  Gubbio,  and  Urbino,  and  French  fay- 
ence  (comp.  p.  139).  2034-36.  Works  by  Luca  della  Robbia^  the 
famous  Florentine  sculptor  in  terracotta  (15th  cent.). 

6th  Room.    Flemish  tapestry  (15th  cent.);  furniture,  fayences. 

7th  Room.  541.  State-bed  of  the  time  of  Francis  I.  —  Wall  of 
the  door:  '573.  Carved  cabinet  in  walnut  (timp  of  Henri  II.);  left, 
587.  Carved  cabinet  from  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  said  to  have 
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been  designed  by  Glulio  Romano  and  PrimaticciOi — In  the  central 
cabinet :  M8S.  with  painted  vignettes  and  miniatures  of  the  13th- 
16th  cent. ;  among  them,  S7A6.  Tamulian  MS.  on  bark.  —  In  a 
straight  direction  (not  to  the  left)  "we  next  enter  the  — 

8th  Room ,  or  SalU  Du  Sommerard ,  with  a  bust  of  the  founder 
ofthe  Museum  (p.  235).  Works  in  precious  materials,  ivory,  ebony, 
paintings,  etc.  —  Of  the  glass-cases  in  the  centre  that  to  the  right 
contains:    *1744.  Chess-board  with  men  of  rock-crystal,   formerly 
crown  property,  German  workmanship  of  the  15th  century.    In  the 
large  glass-case  in  the  centre :  399.  Reliquary  of  the  12th  cent. ; 
404,  419.  Reliquaries  of  the  14th  cent. ;   1743.  Two  lions'  heads 
of  rock  crystal,  found  along  with  the  figure  No.  384  (ivory  statuette 
with  the  attributes  of  several  deities)  iu  a  tomb  on  the  Rhone, 
dating  from  the  3rd  or  4th  century.    Glass-case  on  the  left :  2560. 
Draught-board  inlaid  with  ebony  and  ivory,  of  the  17th  century; 
portraits  of  Christ.  Columbus  and  Bern,  de  Palissy.  —  Wall  of  the 
entrance:   1979.  Priedieu  of  the  Duchesses  of  Burgundy,  in  ivory, 
14th  cent.  —  First  window  on  the  right:   1980.  Ivory  altar-piece, 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  (1 4th  cent.);  several  ivory  re- 
liefs, including  No.  389,  the  cover  of  a  book,  Italian  work  of  the 
10th  cent. ;  426.  Triptych  of  the  15th  cent. ;  406.  Martyr  legends 
(14th  cent.).  —  At  the  wall,  between  the  first  and  second  windows 
on  the  right:  610.  Cabinet  inlaid  with  Florentine  mosaic,  of  the 
17th  century.  —  Second  window  on  the  right :  Ivory  carving  of  the 
10th  and  11th  centuries.    Carving  in  ivory  was  chiefly  practised  in 
Germany,  partly  under  Byzantine  influence,  the  spread  of  which 
was  promoted  by  the  marriage  of  Otho  II.  with  Theophano ,    the 
daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  (in  973).    No.  387  is  a  represen- 
tation of  that  marriage   ceremony:    Christ,    in  solemn   classical 
drapery,  blesses  the  bridal  pair  who  are  stiflfly  attired  in  Byzantine 
finery.    392,  393.    Ivory  tablets  with  reliefs  of  mythological  sub- 
jects on  one  side  and  Christian  on  the  other  (9th  and  10th  cen- 
turies) ;  *385.  Ivory  casket  with  reliefs  of  the  healing  of  the  paraly- 
tic and  of  the  blind  man,  of  Christ  and  the  Samaritan  woman ,  and 
of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  (6th  cent.).  —  First  window   on  the 
left:  1827-30.  Distaff  with  wood-carving  (16th  cent.). 

9th  Room.  Numerous  enamels  on  copper  vessels  and  on  separate 
slabs  of  metal.  Limoges  was  the  headquarters  of  this  branch  of 
art,  which  was  first  cultivated  in  the  12th  cent. ,  reached  its  per- 
fection in  the  16th  (comp.  p.  135),  and  became  extinct  in  the 
18th  century.  The  most  distinguished  masters  were  Leonard 
Limosin^  Jehan  Courteis^  Pierre  Courtoys^  and  Pierre  Rimond.  On 
the  walls:  1000-1008.  Gods  and  allegorical  figures  on  copper, 
executed  at  Limoges  for  Francis  I.  by  Pierre  Courtoys,  the  largest 
existing  works  of  the  kind  (374  by  5ft.).  —  On  each  side  of  both 
entrances  is  Venetian  and  German  glass  of  the  16th  and  17th 
^turies.    Venice  was  famous  in  the  middle  ages  for  its  manu- 
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facture  of  glass ,  which  reached  its  highest  perfection  during  the 
Renaissance  period(16th  and  17th  cent.),  its  products  being  chiefly 
notable  for  their  ricii  ornamentation.  The  German  workmanship 
was  also  in  high  repute  at  the  same  period.  —  Glass-case  by  the 
central  window  on  the  left:  1009.  Miniature  enamelled  altar 
bearing  the  name  and  titles  of  Henri  II.  and  Queen  Catherine  de 
M^dicis,  16th  cent. ;  above  it,  2139.  Fayence  goblet  of  the  same 
period.  —  In  the  middle  of  the  room ,  near  the  entrance ,  a  large 
celestial  globe  in  bronze ,  of  Italian  workmanship  (1502).  —  On  a 
table  farther  on :  2901.  Reliquary  of  St.  Fausta,  from  the  treasury 
of  Segry  (12th  cent.).  —  Then  a  glass-cabinet  with  enamels; 
among  them,  934,935,  from  the  abbey  of  Grandmont  (12th  cent.). 
—  On  the  next  table:  2902,  companion  to  2901;  2022.  Large 
reliquary  in  enamelled  copper;  both  Limoges  work  (12th  cent.).  — 
Posterior  wall,  in  the  centre,  ivory  carving.  •324-8B.  Sixty  wooden 
figures,  each  about  3  inches  high ,  representing  the  kings  of  France 
from  GLovis  I.  to  Louis  XIII. ,  and  executed  in  the  reign  of  the 
last-named  monarch.  —  On  the  right  a  glass-case  with  astronomical 
instruments  of  the  18th  cent.  —  Second  window  on  the  right: 
2518,  etc.  Medallions  in  coloured  wax;  3168,  etc.  Time-pieces  of 
the  15th  and  16th  cent.  ;  3318.  Cap  of  Emp.  Charles  V. ,  formerly 
in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Bale. 

10th  Room.  Wall  of  the  door:  3674.  Fragment  of  Molidre's  jaw 
bone.  —  The  three  central  cabinets  contain  objects  in  gold  and 
other  valuables.  Right:  2905.  Reliquary  with  enamel  of  Limoges, 
14th  cent.  ;  3125.  Reliquary  of  St.  Anna  in  silver,  finely  chased  by 
Oreiffj  a  Nuremberg  goldsmith  (1472) ;  3124.  Reliquary  with  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  in  chased  silver,  gilded,  excellent  workmanship  of 
the  15th  cent. ;  3126,  3127.  Reliquaries  in  chased  silver,  German 
work,  15th  century.  In  the  central  cabinet:  •3113-3121.  Nine  gold 
crowns ,  found  at  Guerrazar  near  Toledo  in  1858 ,  the  largest  of 
which  (No.  3113),  inlaid  with  pearls,  Oriental  sapphires,  and  other 
jewels ,  is  said  by  the  inscription  to  have  been  a  votive  offering  of 
the  Gothic  king  Reccesvinth us  (649-72);  3114.  Votive  offering  of 
Queen  Sonnica,  of  the  same  period.  Some  of  these  crowns  bear 
marks  of  having  been  worn.  In  the  cabinet  on  the  left:  1329. 
Archiepiscopal  cross  in  gilded  filigree  work,  embellished  with  jewels, 
pearls,  and  small  reliquaries  (13th  cent.);  *3123.  Golden  rose  of 
Bale ,  presented  by  Pope  Clement  V.  to  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Bale, 
beginning  of  14th  cent. ;  2790.  Episcopal  crozier  of  boxwood  and 
ebony,  inlaid  with  jewels ,  a  fine  work  of  the  13th  cent.  —  To  the 
right,  by  the  first  window :  3138.  Ship  of  gold,  with  movable  figures 
of  Charles  V.  and  his  dignitaries,  a  piece  of  mechanism  executed  in 
the  16th  cent.  —  To  the  left,  by  the  first  window:  1364-72. 
Utensils  in  pewter,  copper,  and  bronze,  with  figures  and  oruamenta 
in  relief,  16th  cent.  —  Between  the  first  and  second  windows,  on 
the  wall  above ,  Cast  of  Dante's  features  in  plaster.  — >  To  the  left. 
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by  the  second  window :  3103.  Gallic  girdle  in  massive  gold,  spiral 
in  form,  and  terminating  in  a  double  hook;  3104-3112.  Qallic  gold 
trinketft,  oousistiug  of  bracelets  and  rings  (found  at  Rennes  in 
1856).  — Posterior  wall :  ♦3122.  Gold  altar-piece  of  the  cathedral  of 
Bale ,  3  ft.  high  and  5V3  ^t.  wide ,  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
goldsmith's  art  of  the  close  of  the  Romanesque  period  (11th  cent.)) 
and  beajrlng  testimony  to  the  layishness  of  the  mediaeval  patrons  of 
art ;  the  relief  figures  are  those  of  Christ,  three  angels,  and  St.  Bene- 
dict. According  to  tradition  the  work  was  presented  by  Emp.  Henry  II. 

nth  Hoom.  French  fayence  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. ,  second 
half  of  17th  and  beginning  of  18th  cent. 

Returning  to  the  Salle  Pu  Sommerard ,  we  enter ,  on  the  right, 
the— • 

12th  Room,  or  Chambre  de  la  Reine Blanche  (p.  235),  containing 
musical  instruments  of  every  kind.  To  the  left,  on  the  waU  of  the 
entrance :  759.  PrimaticciOy  Venus  and  Cupid  (Portrait  of  Diana  of 
Poitiers).  In  the  glass-case  by  the  window  :  2826.  Italian  psaltery, 
painted,  of  the  17th  century. — Posterior  wall:  105.  Diana,  a 
relief  in  marble,  of  the  school  of  Jean  Oovjon  (see  p.  107). 

The  door  at  the  back  of  the  room ,  to  ike  right  of  the  chimney- 
piece,  leads  into  the  former  *Chapely  an  admirable  example  of 
the  late  Gothic  style.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  used  as  an 
assembly-room,  afterwards  as  a  dissecting-room,  and  lastly  as  a 
printing-office. 

The  egress  to  the  left ,  in  the  corner ,  leads  to  a  spiral  staircase 
descending  into  the  back  court,  where  several  sculptured  altar- 
pieces  are  arranged. 

Beyond  these,  to  the  left,  we  next  reach  the  lofty  vaulted  cham- 
bers of  the  ruined  Themes »  or  Boman  Baths.  The  columns  are 
adorned  at  places  with  the  figure  of  the  prow  of  a  vessel ,  which 
was  perhaps  the  cognisance  of  the  ancient  Roman  city  of  Lutetia 
Parieiorum ,  and  has  been  imported  into  the  armorial  bearings  of 
modern  Paris.  The  fact  that  the  largest  haU,  which  was  the  Frigi- 
darium,  or  apartment  for  cold  baths,  is  65  ft.  in  length,  37Y2  ft. 
in  breadth,  and  59  ft.  in  height,  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  ancient  Roman  palace.  The  Roman  anti- 
quities found  at  Paris  and  preserved  here  are  uninteresting  to  ordi- 
nary visitors.  No.  2.  A  mutUated  Roman  altar  with  the  inscription : 
Tib(eTio)  Caeaans  Aug(u8to)  Jovi  Opium (o)  Maxaumo  mo(numentufn) 
nautae  Parisiaci  publice  poaierunt.  This  is  the  oldest  Parisian 
monument  in  existence.  The  inscription  proves  that  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Tiberius  the  boatmen  of  Paris  formed  a  corporation,  who 
dedicated  an  altar  to  Jupiter.  On  the  left.  No.  2692.  Statue  of 
Julian,  the  Apostate,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor  here  in  A. D. 
363.  The  old  Rue  St.  Jacques,  to  the  E.  of  the  garden,  formerly 
the  principal  street  on  the  left  bank ,  follows  the  direction  of  an 
sncient  Roman  road. 
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The  Garden  contains  a  uttmber  of  interestiiig  medieval  portals, 
columns ,  and  other  architeoturtil  remains ,  many  of  them  recently 
brought  from  buildings  demolished  in  the  course  of  the  city  improve- 
ments. Among  these,  on  the  right,  leaning  against  the  wall,  are 
the  Portal  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Benoit  and  three  Romanesque 
arches  of  flue  ^en-wbrk  fron  the  abbey  of  Argenteuil.  To  the  left 
of  these  ,  in  the  middle  of  the  garden ,  is  a  cross  from  the  Church 
of  St.  Vladimir  at  Sebastopol,  presented  by  Marshal  P^iissier. 


Ascending  the  street  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Hotel  de 
Cluny,  ve  soon  reach  the  Sorboane  (PI.  W,  19;  F),  a  building 
erected  in  1629  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  for  the  Theological  Faculty 
of  the  University  of  Paris ,  but  now  aiteo  the  seat  of  the  Faculti  dea 
Sciences  (mathematics  and  natural  science)  and  the  FacuUe  des 
Leitres  (philosophy ,  classical  and  modern  languages ,  history,  and 
geography).  The  theological  (Roman  Catholic)  faculty  has  seven 
chairs,  the  faculty  of  science  eighteen,  and  that  of  letters  twelve. 
Here,  too,  are  the  offices  of  the  chief  educational  authorities  of  Paris, 
who  preside  over  both  the  elementary  and  the  more  advanced  schools 
throughout  the  nine  departments  into  wTiich  the  city  is  divided. 

The  Sorbonne  was  originally  a  kind  of  hostel  founded  by  Robert 
de  Sorbon,  the  confessor  of  Louis  the  Saint,  in  1253,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  theological  teachers  at  the  univetsity  and  of  poor  students 
of  theology.  The  reputation  of  its  students  soon  made  the  Sorbonne 
the  centre  of  the  scholastic  theology,  and  its  name  at  length  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  whole  theological  faculty  of  Paris.  It  is  this 
establishment  which  has  moulded  the  Galilean  churfeTi ,  or  French 
form  of  Catholicism.  The  Sorbonne  was  violently  hostile  to  th6 
Reformation ,  and  hardly  less  strongly  opposed  to  the  Jesuits ,  and 
long  persisted  in  rejectliig  the  axithority  of  the  'Unigenitus'  bull 
directed  against  the  Janseulsts  (1713).  The  professors  next  came 
into  collision  with  the  philoscJ^phers  of  the  18th  cent. ,  of  whose 
witticisims  they  were  frequently  the  butt ,  and  they  were  at  length 
entirely  dispersed  by  the  Revolution.  When  Napoleon  I.  founded 
the  present  university  (awbrdalso  applied  irt  Prance  to  the  govern- 
ment superintenderice  of  the  whole  system  of  education)  in  1808, 
the  building  was  handed  over  to  the  three  faculties  mehtioned  above. 
The  two  other  faculties  belonging  to  tilie  university  (jurisprudence 
and  medlcinef)  occupy  separate  buildings  (pp.  232,  242). 

The  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  are  open  to  the  prublic^  ladies 
excepted,  gratis.  The  Isrge  lecture-room  on  the^  first  floor  oan 
contain  1500^2000  peirBons.  Prizes  founded  by  Legevidrey  a  canon 
of  Notre  Dame  (d:  1733),  are  distfibnied  here  among  the  most 
distinguished  putpils  of  the  lyc&ims  of  Paris  and  Versailles  an- 
nually about  the  middle  of  August.  —  The  University  Library 
(80,000  vols.)  is  open  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays ,  10-3 
and  7-10  o'clock. 
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The  Ghu&ch  of  thb  Sobbonne  ,  in  the  Place  de  la  Sorbonne, 
was  also  built  in  1635  by  Gardilial  Richelieu ,  who  was  a  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne.    The  conspicuous  dome  is  surmounted  by  a  cross. 
The  facade  was  embellished  with  four  statues  in  1875 :  Religion  by 
P.    Cabet;  Theology,   by  L.   Cugnot;  Science,   by  Delaplanehe; 
Philosophy,   by  OuUlaume,  the  present  chief  of  the  department  of 
fine  arts  in  France.  — In  the  interior  (open  8-11  a.m.  and  1-4 
p.m. ;  at  other  times  apply  to  the  concierge) :  Paintings  by  Phil,  de 
Champaigne  in  the  spandrils  of  the  dome ;  others  by  Hesse ,-  History 
of  Theology,  a  large  picture  by  Timbal.    Below  the  last,  to  the  right 
of  the  pulpit,  is  *Richelieu's  Tomb  (d.  1643),  by  Oirardon.    During 
the  Revolution  the  cardinal's  remains  were  partly  removed ,  but 
have  been  recently  restored  to  their  original  resting-place. 

Opposite  the  church ,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Boulevard  St. 
Michel,  is  the  modern  Lycie  8t.  Louis.  —  In  the  street  passing  the 
Sorbonne  on  the  S.  side  is  the  Lycie  Liouis  le  Grand  (1400  pupils). 

At  the  back  of  the  Sorbonne,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  desEcoles 
and  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  is  the  College  de  France  (PI.  W,  19; 
V),  founded  by  Francis  I.  in  1530,  entirely  rebuilt  at  different  times 
between  1611  and  1774,  and  restored  and  extended  in  1831.  It 
was  originally  merely  a  'College  des  trois  Ungues' ;  but,  as  the  in- 
scription 'Docet  omnia'  over  the  entrance  indicates,  it  has  ex- 
tended its  sphere  to  every  branch  of  science.  The  lectures ,  which 
are  intended  for  the  benefit  of  persons  more  advanced  in  life  than 
mere  students ,  are  of  a  popular  character ,  and  the  public  are  ad- 
mitted gratuitously.  The  college,  which  contains  thirty-nine  chairs, 
is  not  connected  with  the  university,  but  is  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

'^  The  building  of  the  Eoole  de  M^decine  (PI.  W,  19 ;  K),  in  the 
street  of  that  name  which  lies  nearly  opposite  the  Thermes,  dates 
from  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  In  front  of  the  court  runs  an 
Ionic  colonnade ,  and  the  building  itself  has  a  Corinthian  portico, 
opposite  which  rises  a  bronze  statue  of  Bichat ,  the  anatomist  (d. 
1802) ,  by  David  d' Angers,  erected  in  1857.  The  relief  over  the 
door  represents  Louis  XV.,  between  Wisdom  and  Benevolence, 
granting  privileges  to  the  school  of  surgery. 

The  amphitheatre  contains  seats  for  1400  persons.  The  reading- 
room  of  the  library  (35,000  vols.)  is  open  daily,  except  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  11-4  and  7-10  o'clock.  TheEcole  also  possesses 
a  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy ,  or  Musie  Orfila ,  so  named 
after  its  celebrated  founder  (d.  1853),  occupying  four  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  (open  to  physicians  and  students  of  medicine  daily,  11-3, 
except  Sundays  and  holidays  and  during  the  vacations ;  fee). 

To  the  medical  faculty  also  belong  (opposite  the  Kcole  de 
Mtfdecine  to  the  left)  the  Musie  Dupuytren,  a  pathological-anatomi- 
cal roUection   of   great   interest  to  |>Tofe8sional   men.     Also  the 
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Botanic  Oarden  y  adjoining  the  Jardin  des  Plantes ,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  Cuviei  and  the  Rue  Jassiea ;  the  CUnieal  Lecture 
Room  (^Amphithidtre  d'Anatomiej  Pi.  B,  22),  Rue  du  Per  ^  Mouiin ; 
the  Obstetrical  Lecture  Rooms  at  the  Maternity  (p.  228)  and  in 
the  Hdpital  des  Gliniques ;  and  the  Pharmaceutical  School ,  Rue  de 
rArbalite21. 


26.  Jardiii  des  Plantes. 

The  Jardin  des  Plantes  may  be  reached  either  by  Fiaerty  or  by  one 
of  the  Omnibus  Lines  O,  P^  Ty  U^  A  E^  or  by  River  Steamboat^  or  by  the 
Tramway  Lines  Oare  Montparnaase  &  Bastille  and  Place  Walhubert  A  Place 
du  Trdne  (pp.  26,  28,  29).  —  The  garden,  in  the  wider  sense,  is  open 
daily  from  an  early  hour  till  dusk,  but  the  Menagerie,  the  Ck)llections, 
the  Hothouse,  and  the  Library  are  shown  at  certain  hours  only.  In  each 
case  the  admission  is  gratuitous.  A  drum  is  beaten  to  announce  '  the 
hour  for  closing.  Within  Vi  hr.  after  this  signal  all  the  doors  are  closed 
except  those  in  the  Rue  Cuvier  and  Bue  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire. 

The  Minagerie  is  open  daily  from  10  to  5  from  1st  April  to  1st  Sept., 
and  from  11  to  4  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  is  sometimes  closed  in 
very  cold  winter  weather.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  buildings  if  pro- 
vided with  a  ticket,  available  for  4  persons,  which  may  be  obtained 
gratuitously  on  application  and  showing  a  passport  or  visiting-card  at 
the  Bureau  de  V Administration^  at  the  foot  of  the  'Labyrinthe',  near  the 
S.  entrance.  A  ticket  is  also  necessary  for  admission  to  the  Feeding 
of  the  beasts  of  prey,  which  takes  place'  at  3.  45  or  3.  15  p.m.  according 
to  the  season. 

The  Galleries  containing  the  collections  are  open  to  the  public  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  2  to  5,  on  Sundays  from  1  to  5,  but  in 
winter  till  3  or  4  only;  also  on  Tuesdays.,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  from 
11  to  2  to  persons  provided  with  tickets  from  the  office  of  management 
(see  above). 

The  Hothouses  (Serres)  are  not  shown  except  by  special  permission, 
obtainable  from  M.  E.  Chevreul,  Directeur  du  Mus^e  d'Histoire  Katurelle 
(Cour  Cuvier). 

The  Library  is  open  daily  from  10  to  3,  except  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, and  during  the  vacations  (Sept.  and  a  fortnight  at  Easter). 

R^reshments  at  the  Chalet  du  Jardin  des  Plantes^  opposite  the  Pont 
d  Austerlits. 

In  the  *Jaxdixi  des;  JPlantM  (PI.  W,  B,  22,  25;  V),  which 
iies  at  the  E.  end  of  the  quarters  of  the  city  on  the  left  bank,  are 
concentrated  most  of  the  Parisian  institutions  connected  with  natural 
science.  Besides  the  zoological  and  botanical  garden,  it  comprises 
natural  history  collections,  laboratories,  and  a  library.  Lectures 
on  natural  history,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  gratuitously, 
are  also  given  here  in  the  AmphithiAtrCj  a  hall  capable  of  containing 
1200  persons.  Lists  of  the  lectures,  which  comprise  zoology,  phy- 
siology, comparatiye  anatomy,  chemistry,  physical  science,  mine- 
ralogy, geology,  paleontology,  botany,  and  anthropology,  are  gene- 
rally posted  up  at  the  entrances  of  the  garden  and  the  amphitheatre. 
Among  the  scientific  men  of  European  celebrity  who  have  received 
their  education  here  may  be  mentioned  the  eminent  botanists  de 
Jussieu  (Bernard  d.  1776 ,  Laurent  d.  1836,  Adrien  d.  1853),  the 
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mineialogists  Daubentoii  (d.l799)  and  Haiiy  (d.  1822),  and  the 
zoologists  Buffon  (d.  1788),  Lac^pMe  (d.  1826),  Lamarck  (d.  1829), 
Cuvier  (d.  1832),  and  Geoffroy  St.HUaiie  (d.  1844). 

The  Jardin  des  PUntes,  which  was  first  projected  in  1626 ,  was 
actually  founded  by  Guy  de  Labrosse ,  one  of  the  most  eminent  bo- 
tanists of  his  time,  about  1635,  when  he  laid  out  the  Jardin  Royal 
dea  PLantes  Midicinules.  After  several  years  of  mismanagement  by 
the  court  physicians,  the  celebrated  Buffon  was  appointed  director  of 
the  gardens  in  1732.  He  entirely  remodelled'  them ,  founded  col- 
lections in  every  department  of  natural  history,  and  gave  the  whole 
establishment  the  name  of  Jardin  du  Roi.  Buffon  was  succeeded 
by  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  in  whose  time  the  garden,  after  the 
transference  hither  of  the  royal  menageries  of  Versailles  and  Raincy 
in  1793  and  the  opening  of  the  library  in  1794,  received  the  name  of 
MusSum  d^Histoire  Naturelte,  by  which  it  is  still  officially  known. 
Under  Napoleon  I.,  who  was  a  great  promoter  of  the  study  of  natural 
science,  the  collections  were  considerably  enlarged.  In  1805  Hum- 
boldt presented  a  collection  of  4500  tropical  planta,  Iw^ught  by  him 
from  America,  3000  of  which  belonged  to  species  hitherto  unknown. 
To  his  intercession  the  garden  was  indebted  for  its  preservation  from 
injury  on  the  entrance  of  the  Allies  into  Paris  in  1814.  During 
the  siego  of  Paris  by  the  Prussians  in  1870-71,  the  garden  was  se- 
riously injured  by  the  bombardment.  Ambulances  were  at  that  time, 
as  well  as  afterwards  under  the  Commune,  established  here,  and  when 
the  citizens  \^ere  driven  to  extremities  by  famine,  the  authorities 
directed  a  number  of  the  animals  to  be  sold  to  the  butchers. 

The  Jardin  des  Plantes  covers  an  irregular  quadrilateral  area  of 
75  acres.  On  the  N.  E.  side,  next  the  Seine,  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Quai  Si.  Bernard  and  the  Place  Walhubert ,  where  the  principal 
entrance  is  situated;  on  the  8.E.  by  the  Rue  de  Buffon \  on  the 
N.  W.  by  the  Rue  Cuvier-,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Rue  Geoffroy 
St.  lUlaire,  which  is  prolonged  towards  the  N.  by  the  Rue  Liun^. 
The  gardens  are  divided  into  three  parts.  (1)  The  Partie  Basne, 
which  includes  the  Jardm  BotafUquty  be^s  j^ythe^iucipal  entrance 
in  the  Place  Walkubert  and  extends  to  the  CabinM  de  Min^ralogie 
at  the  other  end.  \T\  The  ValUe  Suisse,  to  the  right  of  the  first, 
is  the  pibrt  containing  the  zoological  department,  or  menagerie,  having 
an  entrance  of  its  own  on  the  quay.  (3)  The  Haute  Pariie,  or  pies- 
sure-gairdeu,  adjoins  the  other  parts  on  the  W.,  and  eonsists  of  an 
eminence,  about  80  ft.  high,  called  the  Labyrinthe.  (Office  here, 
see  p.  243.) 

As  most  visitors  enter  the  gardens  from  the  ^ttay,  we  shall  firat 
describe  the  ^Vall^e  Suisse',  the  second  of  the  three  parts  just 
mentiofiod.  These  who  enter  the  gardens  from  the  Rue  Linn^  or 
the  Place  Walhubert  will  have  no  dlffieulty  in  finding  their  way 
with  the  aid  of  the  annexed  plan. 

Xteftfttrie.     Eutertng  the  gardens  by  the  gate  at  the  corner  of 
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tke  Quai  St.  BetBard  and  the  Rue  CoTier ,  we  follow  the  central 
avenue,  leading  to  the  twenty-two  cages  of  the  AtUmaux  F£roees, 
The  names  of  the  animals,  as  well  as  those  of  the  plants,  etc.,  and 
their  plaoe  of  origin  are  marked  in  each  case. 

Farther  to  the  right  is  the  Palais  des  Singes^  or  monkey-house. 

The  Animaux  PauibUsj  or  granivorous  animals,  which  adjoin 
the  monkeys,  occupy  fourteen  enclosures,  divided  into  compartments 
for  each  species.  The  pentagonal  building  in  the  centre  is  the  Ro- 
tonde  des  Orands  AtUmauXf  containing  elephants,  hippopotami,  and 
giraffes. 

Near  the  Botonde  is  the  Fosse  aux  Ours,  or  hears*  den,  adjoining 
the  botanical  garden.  'Martin^  as  Bruin  is  called  here,  not  only 
eixioys  an  excellent  appetite,  but  understands  and  obeys  the  com- 
mands, 'k  I'arbre  1'  'fais  le  beau !' 

To  theN.  £.  of  the  rotunda,  beyond  the  brook  which  traverses  the 
VaU^e  Suisse ,  are  the  cages  of  the  Birds  of  Prey  on  the  right ;  and 
the  Grande  Voliere,  or  aviary,  and  the  pavilion  of  the  Reptiles  on  the 
left.  The  latter,  lately  rebuilt,  consists  of  four  galleries,  admirably 
arranged,  and  adorned  with  palm-trees,  aquatic  plants,  and  creepers. 

To  the  S.  of  these  we  pass  the  Oalerie  d'Anatomie  {see  below), 
and  leaving  a  large  hothouse  (Serre  Temperie)  to  the  left,  reach 
the  AmphithSdtrey  ot  lecture-hall  (to  the  right  of  which  is  Ouvier's 
house),  and  the  Office  of  the  Administration. 

The  Labyrinthe,  as  the  artificial  mound  at  the  N.W.  corner  of 
the  garden  is  called ,  is  planted  with  carefully-kept  hedges,  and 
intersected  by  numerous  paths.  It  has  been  formed  almost  en- 
tirely of  rubbish  collected  from  the  neighbouring  Quartier  St.  Vic- 
tor, and  is  surmounted  by  an  iron  pavilion  called  the  Oloriette, 
the  extensive  view  from  which  towards  Montmartre,  Vincennes, 
and  Sceaux,  is  beginning  to  be  obstructed  by  the  trees.  The  sun-dial 
at  the  top  bears  the  inscription  —  'Horas  non  numero  nisi  Serenas'. 

On  the  N.  £.  slope  of  the  hill  is  a  magnificent  cedar  of  Le- 
banon, 10  ft.  in  circumference,  planted  here  in  1735  by  the  elder 
Jussieu,  who  brought  it  home  from  Syria.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope 
is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Daubenton  (d.  1799),  an  eminent 
natnralist  and  director  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

A  gate  of  the  garden  beyond  the  labyrinth  leads  into  the  Rue 
Linn^,  at  the  corner  of  which  and  the  Rue  Guvier  rises  the 
Fontaine  Cuvier ,  erected  in  1840  from  designs  by  Vigoureux. 
It  consists  of  a  niche  with  a  statue  of  Nature  sitting  on  a  lion,  and 
holding  a  tablet  with  the  inscription  ^rerum  eognoscere  causas\ 

^Collections  (hours  of  admission,  see  p.  243).  The  natural 
history  galleries  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  are  among  the  most  exten- 
sive in  existence. 

The  Oallery  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  founded  by  Cuvier,  is  on 
the  right  when  approached  from  the  Menagerie,  and  is  reached  a 
little  before  the  amphitheatre.     It  oceuples  fourteen  rooms,  three 
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on  the  ground-floor,  and  twelve  smaller  on  the  first  floor.  For  so 
extensive  and  valuable  a  collection  the  accommodation  is  unfortu- 
nately far  too  limited. 

Gbound  Floor.  Outside  the  entrance  are  placed  the  body  of  a  whale 
with  the  whalebone  complete,  and  in  the  2nd  Boom  is  the  skeleton  of 
another.  —  The  eleven  rooms  of  the  Fikst  Floob  (ascent  from  the  2nd 
Room,  to  the  left)  contain  skeletons  and  anatomical  preparations  of  all 
kinds,  either  in  spirit,  or  modelled  in  wax  (thus  in  the  2nd  Room,  abor- 
tions). 

The  Gallery  of  Anthropology y  the  first  room  of  which  we  reach 
by  a  passage  from  the  11th  Room  of  the  last  collection,  occupies  the 
eleven  remaining  rooms  of  the  first  floor.  Every  variety  of  the  human 
species  is  represented  here  by  means  of  casts,  portraits  in  water- 
colours,  photographs,  busts,  mummies,  and  even  by  fossils. 

The  1st  Room  contains  the  skeleton  ofBtfb^  (d.  1764,  at  the  age  of  16), 
the  dwarf  of  King  Stanislaus  of  Poland,  27  niches  only  in  height.  —  The 
2nd  Boom  contains  the  phrenological  collection  of  Dr.  Gall,  including 
busts,  crania,  and  casts  of  the  heads  of  celebrated  men  (Voltaire,  Casimir 
P^rier,  Francois  Arago,  Rousseau)  and  of  notorious  criminals.  —  In 
the  3rd  Boom  is  the  skeleton  of  Soliman  el-Balebi^  the  assassin  of  General 
Kl^ber,  who  was  condemned  to  have  his  right  hand  burned  and  to  be 
impaled.  —  In  the  8th  Boom  a  Hottentot  Venus.  —  The  last  room  is  con- 
nected by  a  passage  with  the  second  room  of  the  previous  collection.  We 
quit  the  collection  through  the  11th  room  of  the  previous  collection,  and 
descend  by  a  staircase  to  the  left. 

The  QaUery  of  Zoology  is  established  in  a  building  137  yds. 
in  length,  with  its  back  to  the  Rue  Oeoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  Labyrinthe  on  the  S.,  behind  the  new  buildings  now  in 
course  of  construction.  The  entrance  is  in  the  centre.  Here, 
too,  the  space  is  hardly  adequate  for  the  numerous  collections  of 
this  museum.  The  number  of  specimens  amounts  to  200,000,  of 
which  about  2000  are  mammalia ,  belonging  to  500  different  spe- 
cies, and  about  as  many  reptiles,  10,000  birds,  and  2500  fishes,  re- 
presenting about  2500  species  in  all. 

On  the  Ground  Floob  is  a  room  containing  elephants,  hippopotami, 
and  other  large  mammalia.  In  the  passages  are  collections  of  zoophytes, 
parasites,  etc. 

FiBST  Floob.  Ist-Srd  Rooms  on  the  left :  fish,  sea-birds,  reptiles,  am- 
phibious animals.  —  4th  Boom :  Crustacea.  —  5th  Room  :  large  collection 
of  monkeys  (in  the  centre  the  first  gorilla  brought  to  Europe).  —  6th  Room  : 
mollusca.  —  7th  Room :  quadrupeds,  small  mammalia,  domestic  animals. 

Second  Floob.  1st  and  2nd  Rooms :  other  mammalia,  including  mar- 
supialia,  edentata  (sloth,  armadillo,  ant-eater),  rodentia  (squirrel,  rat,  etc.), 
and  carnivora  or  beasts  of  prey.  —  3rd,  4th  and  5th  Rooms :  birds.  In 
the  glass-cases  are  birds'  nests ,'  collections  of  insects,  and  shells.  —  6th 
Boom:  mammalia  which  have  lived  and  died  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

The  library  and  geological,  botanical,  and  mineralogical  colle&- 
tions  occupy  a  third  building,  193  yds.  long,  lower  down,  adjoining 
the  Rue  de  Buffon,  to  the  right  as  we  descend  towards  the  Seine. 

The  Library  (admission,  see  p.  243)  contains  about  60,000  vols. 

and  a  valuable  collection  of  MSS.,  original  drawings,  and  paintings 

of  flowers  and  fruit  on  vellum. 

Oallery  of  Mineralogy  and  Otology.  The  vestibule  is  adorned  with 
a  mural  painting  of  Arctic  scenery.  The  hall  itself  is  also  embellished 
^vith  Mubal  Paimtimob:  at  the  W.  end,  the  Limestone  cliffs  of  the  Fletsolt- 
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berg,  the  Fall  of  the  Staubbach  near  Lauterbrunnen  (Switserland) ,  and 
Alluvial  land  formed  by  the  Aare  between  Meiringen  and  Brienz;  at  the 
E.  end,  the  Rosenlani  Glacier  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  Eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  in  1822,  the  Volcanic  island  of  Stromboli  (Lipari  Islands),  and 
Basaltic  lava  near  the  waterfall  of  Quereil  (Puy  de  D5me).  In  the  centre 
of  the  hall  a  statue  of  Cuvier  in  marble,  by  David  d"* Angers. 

The  Collections  (1st.  Varieties  of  earthy  2nd.  Bock  specimens;  3rd. 
Geographical  Collection  ■,  4th.  Paleeontological  Collection)  are  for  the  most 
part  arranged  in  glass  cases  in  two  rows,  one  above  the  other.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  meteorolites ,  one  of  which  weighs  1396  lbs.,  and 
a  valuable  collection  of  fossils,  including  the  skeleton  of  a  glyptudon, 
and  that  of  a  ^paleeotherium  magnum'*,  found  in  1874  in  the  gypsum  quar- 
ries of  Vitry-sur-Seine,  and  the  only  one  yet  discovered. 

Oallery  of  Botany,  At  the  entrance  is  a  statue  of  Adrien 
de  JussieUj  by  H^ral.  This  collection  is  similar  to  that  at 
Kew,  consisting  of  specimens  of  wood,  bark,  roots,  fruit,  fossil 
plants,  wax  models  of  fungi,  executed  by  Pinson,  presented 
to  Charles  X.  by  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  of  Austria,  huge  trunks 
of  palm-trees,  and  various  other  curiosities.  —  The  rooms  on  the 
upper  floor  containing  the  collections  of  plants  are  open  to 
students  only. 

The  Botanio  Ghurden,  which  is  intersected  by  a  handsome  triple 
avenue  of  lime  and  chestnut-trees,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  pro- 
menades in  Paris.  Edible  herbs  are  denoted  by  green  labels,  me- 
dical plants  by  red,  poisonous  plants  by  black,  those  used  in  dyeing 
by  blue,  and  ornamental  plants  by  yellow. 

The  Pepinihre,  or  tree-nursery,  occupies  the  S.E.  side. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Jardin  desPlantes  is  the  Gave  d* Orleans  (p.  34), 
with  its  immense  hall,  in  the  Boulevard  de  THopital.  In  the  same 
boulevard  are  the  new  Horse  Market  and  the  Asylum  for  Old  Women 
(see  p.  249). 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  the  Halle  aux  Vins 
(p.  43). 

27.   The  Oobelinfl. 

Eglise  du  Val-de-Ordce.    Deaf  and' Dumb  Institution. 

The  finished  Gobelins  tapestrv  and  the  workshops  are  open  to  the 
public  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  2-4  o''clock.  Visitors  write  their 
names  in  a  book.  The  dye  •  works  are  not  shown  without  a  special 
written  permission.  —  Catalogue,  with  historical  notes,  50  c. 

The  Gobelins  may  be  reached  either  by  the  Omnibus  Line  U^  K  or 
P  (p.  26),  or  by  the  Tramway  Line  Square  Cluny^  ^vry^  A  Vitry  (p.  28). 

The  Oobelins.  The  ^Manufactures  de  tapisseries  des  Gobelins 
el  de  tapis  de  la  Savonnerie*  (PI.  B,  23),  Avenue  des  Gobelins  40, 
about  1 M.  from  the  Pantheon  and  72^-  ^'om  the.Tardin  desPlantes, 
was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  sights  of  Paris.  The  building,  however, 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  on  25th  May,  1871 ,  having  been  set 
on  flre  by  the  insurgents  after  they  had  been  driven  from  the  posi- 
tion they  occupied  at  La  Butte-aux-Cailles  in  the  vicinity.  Some 
of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  tapestry  in  the  collection  had  been 
removed  to  a  place  of  safety  before  the  war ,  but  no  fewer  than  sev- 
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enty  pieces  were  destroyed.  The  bnildings  destroyed  in  1871  have 
not  been  rebuilt,  and  the  establishment  is  now  greatly  reduced,  but 
it  is  still  worthy  of  a  visit. 

The  BihvrCy  a  brook  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  traverses  the 
S.E.  angle  of  the  city ,  and  falls  into  the  Seine  above  the  Pont 
d'Austerlitz.  For  several  centuries  its  water  was  considered  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  dyeing,  but  is  not  now  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  1450  Jean  Oobelin  erected  a  dyeing  establishment  on 
its  banks,  and  with  this  his  successors  combined  a  manufactory  of 
tapestry. 

The  Gobelin  tapestry  had  acquired  so  high  a  reputation  by  the 
middle  of  the  17th  cent.,  that  Colbert^  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  a  great  patron  of  industrial  enterprise,  bought  the  establishment 
and  caused  it  to  be  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  government.  In 
course  of  time  it  was  found  that  the  manufactory  did  not  pay ;  but 
is  was  believed  to  exercise  a  stimulating  influence  on  the  national 
industries  of  a  similar  kind ,  and  the  government  prided  itself  on 
being  able  to  produce  fabrics  of  a  kind  unrivalled  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  From  a  very  early  period ,  therefore,  these  choice  manu- 
factures have  been  excluded  from  the  public  market,  and  have  been 
reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  family  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
or  presented  as  gifts  to  foreign  courts,  ambassadors ,  and  other  per- 
sons of  high  rank.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Snvonnerie ,  a 
oarpet-manufactory  founded  in  1604  by  Marie  de  M^dicis,  so  named 
from  having  been  originally  established  in  a  soap-manufactory,  but 
transferred  in  1826  to  the  same  building  as  the  Gobelins. 

About  150  workmen  are  employed  here.  The  loom  resembles 
that  in  ordinary  use.  The  small  part  of  the  design  on  which  the 
workman  is  actually  engaged  is  drawn  in  chalk  on  the  stretched 
threads.  The  picture  to  be  copied  is  at  his  side,  and  in  front  of  him 
is  a  basket  with  hundreds  of  wools  of  every  possible  colour.  The  work 
requires  the  utmost  patience  and  the  most  practised  eye.  An  area  of 
6  sq.  inches  is  the  average  daily  task  of  each  workman.  Many  years 
are  therefore  sometimes  requisite  for  the  execution  of  the  larger 
designs,  which  when  complete  are  worth  2000^  and  upwards.  The 
visitor  who  has  seen  nothing  but  faded  old  Gobelins  tapestry  or  other 
inferior  kinds  will  be  much  struck  with  the  beauty  and  brightness 
of  the  colours  and  the  delicacy  of  the  shading,  while  the  eye  is  never 
offended  by  the  glossiness  which  sometimes  interferes  with  the  en- 
joyment of  painted  pictures.  Silk  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the 
wool  in  representing  flowers ,  fruit ,  and  metallic  lustre ,  but  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  work  is  in  wools ,  the  colours  of  which  are 
more  durable.  There  is  of  course  little  or  no  room  for  the  display 
of  originality ,  as  the  works  are  all  copies  of  well  known  pictures ; 
but  the  art  has  attained  to  a  marvellous  degree  of  perfection,  and 
'*^^s  results  may  be  fitly  compared  to  able  literary  translations. 
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We  begin  our  visit  with  the  Workshops  at  the  end  of  the  eonrt. 
The  workmen  on  the  ground-floor  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  ^Savonnerie'  carpets,  a  velvet-like  material.  On  the  first  floor 
are  two  saloons  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  'Gobelins' tapestry, 
which  is  of  two  kinds,  'de  haute  lisse',  where  the  chain  is  vertical, 
and  'de  basse  lisse',  where  the  chain  is  horizontal. 

The  Exhibition  Booms  contain  the  following  works :  — 
Ist  Room.  To  the  left:  26.  Reception  of  Persian  ambassadors, 
a  fragment,  after  itfuZard;  27.  The  Seine;  30.  The  manna  in 
the  wilderness,  Poussin;  22.  Napoleon  presenting  a  sword  of  honour 
to  the  commandant  of  Alexandria,  MuLard;  23.  Song;  30.  Animals 
fighting,  an  Indian  scene,  Oirodet  Trioson.  —  In  a  corridor:  1. 
Amyntas  rescuing  Silvia  from  a  monster,  executed  about  1760,  after 
Boucher  i  also  a  newer  copy  in  the  next  room.  —  Large  Room.  To 
the  left:  21.  Juno,  on  a  rose-coloured  ground,  Audran;  4.  Don 
Quixote,  Coypel ;  2.  Venus  in  the  forge  of  Vulcan,  Boucher ;  13. 
Dogs,  E.  Desportes.  7.  Fable  of  the  two  dogs,  Oudry;  6.  Venus, 
Juuo,  and  Ceres,  from  Raphael's  fresco  in  the  ,Villa  Farnesina  at 
Rome.  9.  Portrait  of  Ch.  Lebrun,  first  director  of  the  Gobelins 
(1613-70),  with  symbolical  surroundings,  Largillilre;  11.  Christ 
in  the  sepulchre.  Ph.  de  Champaigne.  10.  Portrait  of  Louis  XIV., 
H.  Rigaud;  15.  Portrait  of  Colbert,  Roh.Lefkvre;  14.  Seat  and  back 
of  an  arm-chair.  8.  Fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb ,  Oudry.  12. 
Jupiter  and  Cupid,  also  iiomRaphaeVs  fresco  in  the  Farnesina;  16. 
The  dance,  Onofrio  Aveliinoi  18.  Marriage  of  Alexander,  Coypel^ 
after  Raphael;  20.  Sacrifice  to  the  god  Pou-Ta'i,  a  piece  of  Japanese 
tapestry. 

The  Avenue  des  Gobelins  leads  to  the  S.  to  the  new  Place 
d'ltalie  (PI.  B,  23),  where  three  other  boulevards  and  two  avenues 
converge.  In  the  centre  is  a  round  fountain  of  white  sandstone, 
surrounded  with  four  rows  of  trees,  and  the  Place  is  planted  with 
groups  of  trees  in  other  parts  also.  On  the  S.  side  is  the  Mairie  of 
the  13th  Arrondissement.    —   The  omnibus  line  P  and  the  Square 

Cluny,  Ivry,  &  Vitry  tramway  cross  this  Place. 

The  Boulevard  de  l'H6pital  (PI.  B,  23,  25)  radiating  from  the  Place 
d'ltalie  to  theN.E.,  leads  past  the  Hdpital  de  la  SalpHrih'e  (on  the  right, 
1^0.  17),  once  a  saltpetre  manufactory,  but  converted  into  a  poor-house 
before  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  used  since  the  Revohition  exclusively 
as  an  asylum  for  old  women  (1878,  nearly  5000).  Visitors  admitted 
on  Sundays  and  Thursdays.  (There  is  a  similar  asylum  for  old  men  at 
Bic^tre.)  —  The  neighbouring  Horse  Market  deserves  a  visit  (comp.  43). 
—  Oare  d'Orlians  and  Jardin  des  Planfes^  see  pp.  247,  243. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Place  d'ltalie  ;diverges  tiie  Avbnus  dItalie  (PI.  B, 
23,  24).  The  Prison  JHsi^linaire  situated  here  (No.  38)  was  the  scene  of 
an  execrable  crime  on  2Dth  May,  1871.  On  19th  May  the  Commune  had 
arrested  the  peaceful  and  unoffending  Dominicans  who  presided  over  the 
school  Albert  le  Grand  at  Arcueil,  to  the  8.  of  Paris,  nineteen  persons  in 
all,  including  professors  and  servants,  and  incarcerated Uhem  in  the  Fort 
de  BicStre.  On  the  25th  they  were  transferred  to  the  above-mentioned 
prison,*  whence  they  were  conducted  to  the  nearest  barricade.    The  in- 
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surgents,  however,  being  compelled  to  retreat,  again  consigned  their  vic- 
tims to  the  prison,  where  they  soon  afterwards  wantonly  shot  them  (19 
in  number)  in  cold  blood. 

Descending  from  the  Gobelins  in  the  opposite  direction,  towards 
the  centre  of  the  city,  we  soon  reach  the  Boulevard  St.  Marcel, 
Farther  on,  in  a  straight  direction,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rue 
Mouffetardy  a  street  occupied  by  the  poorest  classes,  particularly  rag- 
collectors,  rises  the  church  of  8t.  Midard  (PI.  B,  22),  at  the  back 
of  which,  in  the  18th  cent. ,  lay  a  burial-ground  containing  the 
'wonder-working'  tomb  of  the  Jansenlst  deacon  Abb^  Paris,  to  which 
his  adherents  were  prohibited  in  1732  by  Louis  XY.  from  making 
pilgrimages.     This  gave  rise  to  the  witticism:  — 

^De  par  le  Rd^  defense  ii  Dieu, 
De  fairt  miracle  en  ce  lieu.'' 

Beyond  the  Boulevard  St.  Marcel  we  follow  the  Boulevard  de 
Port  Royal  (traversed  by  the  Gare  Montparnasse  &  Bastille  tram- 
way), which  leads  to  the  Carrefour  de  I'Observatoire  (p.  228). 
Before  reaching  the  latter,  on  the  right,  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques, 
we  observe  the  church  of  the  — 

Yal-de-Orfccey  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  Benedictine  nunnery 
founded  by  Anne  of  Austria,  mother  of  Louis  XIY.,  in  accordance 
¥ath  a  vow,  but  was  converted  into  a  military  hospital  in  1790. 
The  church,  designed  by  Fr.  Mansart,  was  begun  in  1645;  the 
work  was  continued  hy  C.  Lemercier,  and  in  1665  completed  by 
P.  Lemuet.  The  court  in  front  of  it  is  embellished  with  a  bronze 
statue  of  Larrey  (d.  1848),  the  famous  surgeon,  by  David  d' Angers. 
Above  the  facade,  embellished  with  columns,  rises  the  handsome 
dome,  a  reduced  copy  of  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  55  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, and  132  ft.  in  height,  flanked  by  four  turrets  which 
also  terminate  in  domes. 

Intbriob  (open  12-2).  On  the  dome  is  painted  an  immense  fresco  by 
Pierre  Mignard^  representing  the  glory  of  the  blessed,  with  upwards  of 
200  figures ,  including  the  Trinity  and  Anne  of  Austria,  a  work  extolled 
by  Moli6re,  but  badly  preserved.  —  The  High  Altar  with  its  canopy  borne 
by  six  spiral  columns,  reconstructed  in  1870,  is  a  copy  of  that  of  St.*  Peter's 
at  Rome.  —  The  church  contains  the  tomb  of  Queen  Henrietta,  wife  of 
Charles  I.  of  England ,  over  whose  remains  a  celebrated  funeral  oration 
was  pronounced  by  Bossuet.  It  was  also  the  burial-place  of  members  of 
the  royal  family  of  France  and  princes  of  Orleans. 

The  Cemetery  of  Montparnasse  (p.  248)  is  not  far  from  this  point. 

The  Inititiition  des  Sourdi-Xuets  (PI.  B,  19),  situated  lower 
down  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  (No.  254),  not  far  from  the  garden  of 
the  Luxembourg,  is  shown  on  Saturdays  from  2  to  5  o'clock 
(permission  to  be  obtained  by  applying  in  writing  to  the  director ; 
vacation  Aug.  and  Sept.).  The  Classe  d'Articulatioriy  in  which  the 
deaf-and-dumb  alphabet  is  taught,  beginning  at  4.30,  is  particu- 
larly interesting.  The  building  itself  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Blind  Asylum  (p.  269).  The  court  is  embellished  with  a  statue 
*"  the  Abbi  de  VEpie,  the  founder,  and  it  also  contains  the  oldest 

'n  Paris,  an  elm  planted  in  1605,   The  school-room  is  adorned 
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with  a  buBt  of  the  AbbS  de  VEfie^  one  of  the  Abbi  Sieard,  his  suc- 
cessor, and  several  pictures. 

Adjoining  this  Institution  is  the  church  of  8t.  Jacques  du  Haul 
Pas ,  rebuilt  in  the  17th  century.  Not  far  from  it ,  Rue  d^Ulm  45, 
is  the  Ecole  NormaU  Supirieure  y  founded  during  the  Revolution, 
where  teachers  are  trained  for  the  colleges  and  lyoeums.  Farther 
distant  are  the  ColUge  RoUin  and  the  CoUlge  8te.  Oenevihve. 

28.   St.  Sulpice.   St.  Germain  des  Pris. 

♦St.  Sidpiee  (PI.  W,  19;  JV),  situated  in  the  Place  of  that 
name,  a  little  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Luxembourg,  is  the  richest  and 
most  Important  of  the  churches  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  a  church  of  the  12th  cent.,  which  was  enlarged 
in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XII.,  Francis  I.,  and  Louis  XIII.  The  old 
church,  however,  proving  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the 
parish,  its  successor,  designed  by  Ch.  Oamari,  was  founded  by  Duke 
Gaston  of  Orleans  in  1646.  The  proposed  building  still  appearing 
too  small,  a  new  plan  was  made  by  Louis Levau,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  church  laid  by  Anne  of  Austria.  After  consider- 
able delay  from  want  of  funds  subsequently  to  the  year  1678 
the  building  was  continued  by  Oppenord  and  Daniel  Gittard ,  by 
whom  the  side  portals  were  erected,  and  at  length  completed  by 
Servandoni  in  1749.  The  latter  deviated  so  considerably  from  the 
plans  of  his  predecessors ,  that  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  ar- 
chitect of  the  edifice  in  its  present  form. 

The  church  is  remarkable  for  its  imposing  dimensions.  The 
facade,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  cent.,  consists  of  a  Doric  and  Ionic  colonnade,  placed  one  above 
the  other.  At  the  angles  rise  two  towers,  which  are  not  of  uniform 
design,  222  ft.  in  height.  The  chief  portal  is  approached  by  five 
flights  of  steps,  divided  by  the  projecting  bases  of  the  columns  of 
the  portico.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  central  portal  are  statues 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

The  Intebiob,  154  yds.  in  length,  61  yds.  in  width,  and  104  ft.  in 
height,  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  transept,  and  eighteen  lateral  chapels.  The 
spherical  vaulting  is  borne  by  Corinthian  pillars.  Adjoining  the  second 
pillar  are  placed,  as  basins  for  holy  water,  two  enormous  shells  {tridachna 
gigas) ,  presented  to  Francis  I.  by  the  Republic  of  Venice ,  resting  on 
rockwork  of  marble  designed  by  Pigalle.  The  church  contains  indi£ferent 
oil-paintings  by  Vanloo.  The  chapels  are  adorned  with  large  and  inter- 
esting frescoes. 

Bight  Aislb.  Ist  Chapel:  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  Angel;  Heliodo- 
rus  expelled  frcm  the  Temple;  on  the  ceiling  St.  Michael  (1861);  all  by 
Eug.  Delacroix  (1861).  —  *2nd  Chapel:  Religion  solacing  a  dying  man; 
Efficacy  of  prayer  for  the  dead;  by  Heiin.  —  3rd  Chapel:  St.  Roch  praying 
for  the  plague-stricken ;  Death  of  the  saint  in  the  prison  of  Montpellier ; 
by  Abel  de  Pujol  (1821).  —  4th  Chapel :  Scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Mau- 
rice; by  Vinehon  (1822).  —  5th  Chapel:  Marble  monument  of  the  cur^ 
Languet  (d.  1870),  by  Slodiz. 

LsFT  A18I.B.    Ist  Chape}:    St.  Fransois  Xavier   resuscitating  a  dead 
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man,  and  Miraculous  cure  of  sick  persons  at  tUe  liuri^  of  the  saint,  by 
Lafon  (1859).  —  2nd  Chapel :  St.  Francois  de  Sales  preaching  in  Savoy, 
and  Ste.  Chantal  receiving  from  the  saint  the  constitution  of  a  new  order 
of  nuns ,  by  He»ie  (1860).  —  3rd  Chapel :  St.  Paul's  Conversion ,  and 
St.  Paul  in  the  Areopagus,  by  Drolling  (1850).  —  4th  Chapel:  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  recommending  foundlings  to  the  care  of  sisters  of  charity,  and 
the  saint  at  the  death-bed  of  Louis  XIII.,  by  Guillemont  (1825). 

The  large  mural  paintings  in  the  Tkanbbpt,  by  Signal  (1874),  represent 
(S.)  Scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  prophecies  relating  to  his  ap- 
pearance; and  (N.)  the  Betrayal  by  .ludas  and  the  Crucifixion. 

Choib  Chapels,  N.  or  left  side.  1st  Chapel:  Martvrdom  and  Triumph 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  by  Glaize  (1859).  —  2nd  Chapel:  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo  at  a  procession  during  the  plague  at  Milan,  and  The  saint  ad- 
ministering the  last  sacraments  to  Pius  IV.,   his  uncle,   by  Pichon  (1867). 

—  4th  Chapel :  St.  Louis,  king  of  France ,  carrying  a  dying  man  during 
the  plague,  and  The  king  administering  justioe  under  the  oak  of  ViaeeU" 
nes,  by  Matout  (1870).  —  Above  the  side-entrance :  Death  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Bin  (1874). 

Choir  Chapels,  8.  or  right  side.  1st  Chapel:  St.  Denis  preaching  to 
the  heathen  Romans ,  and  Condemnation  of  the  saint,  by  Jobbi-Duval 
(1859).  —  2nd  Chapel:  St.  Martin  dividing  his  cloak  with  a  beggar,  and 
The  saint  resuscitating  a  dead  man,  by  Motfez  (1863).  —  3rd  Chapel : 
Ste.  Genevieve  succouring  Troyes  (Champagne),  and  Miracles  wrought  by 
her  relics  during  a  procession,  by  Timbal  (1864).  —  4th  Chapel:  Nativity 
of  the  Virgin ,   and  Her  presentation  in  the  Temple,  ])y  Lenepveu  (1864). 

—  Above  the  door  of  the  Sacristv :  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  bv  Bin 
(1874). 

The  statues  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  by  the  sacristy  are  by  Pradiei*:, 
those  of  the  twelve  apostles  by  the  pillars  by  Bouchardon. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  at  the  back  of  the  high  altar  contains  a 
group  in  marble  by  Pajou  (d.  1809),  lighted  in  a  striking  manner  from 
the  back  of  the  niche.  The  fresco  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  on 
the  dome  is  by  Lemoine  (d.  1737). 

The  organ,  one  of  the  finest  in  Paris,  by  Cavailld-Coll,  has  6  keyboards, 
118  stops,  and  about  7000  pipes. 

The  Chapelle  des  Mariaffes ,  to  the  left  of  the  choir  (shown  by  the 
sacristan),  is  embellished  with  fine  stained  glass  and  a  picture  by  PereirOy 
both  representing  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin. 

On  the  pavement  of  the  transept  a  Meridiem  £4ne  was  drawn  in  1748, 
with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  It  is  prolonged  to  an  obeliBk  of  white  marble 
which  indicates  the  direction  of  due  north,  while  towards  the  S.  it  cor- 
responds with  a  closed  window ,  from  a  small  aperture  left  in  which  a 
ray  of  the  sun  falls  at  noon  on  the  vertical  line  of  the  obelisk. 

The  spacious  PlaobSt.  Sitlficb  in  front  of  the  church  is  adorned 
with  the  handsome  Fontaine  St.  SnlpieOi  designed  by  ViscorUi, 
erected  in  1847.  The  fountain  consists  of  three  concentric 
basins ,  one  above  the  other ,  and  is  embellished  with  statues  of 
the  four  most  celebrated  preachers  in  France :  Bossuet  (d.  1704), 
Ftfnelon  (d.  1715),  Massillon  (d.  1742),  and  Fltfchier  (d.  1710), 

The  Place  St.  Sulpice  is  a  busy  omnibus  station.  A  flower- 
market  is  held  here  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  The  long  build- 
ing on  the  S.  side  of  the  Place  is  the  Siminaire  de  8t.  SulpieCy 
for  priests.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  choir  of  the  church  is  the 
Marchi  St.  Oermairiy  a  large  covered  market-place  built  of  stone, 
100  yds.  in  length,  and  79  yds.  in  width. 

Descending  the  Rue  Bonaparte  from  the  Place  St.  Sulpice,  we 

«*oon  reach  the  new  Boulevard  St.  Gbrmain  (PL  W,  17,  19;  /FJ, 

Mch  intersects  the  Quartier  8t.  Qermain,  one  of  the  aristocratic 
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quarters  of  Paris,  aiid  the  seat  of  the  old  noblesse.  The  whole  of  this 
boulevard  is  traversed  by  the  Bastille  &  Pont  de  TAlma  tramway. 
—  At  the  intersection  of  the  boulevard  with  the  Rue  Bonaparte, 
on  the  right,  rises  — 

St.  Germain  des  Pr^s  (PI.  W,  17,  19;  IV)  the  most  ancient 
church  in  Paris,  and  still  retaining  some  of  its  original  features. 
The  nave  is  said  to  belong  to  an  edifice  of  990-1014,  but  the  style 
is  rather  that  of  the  11th  century.  The  choir,  consecrated  in  1163, 
was  afterwards  altered,  particularly  in  the  windows ,  which  show 
a  tendency  to  Gothic.  During  the  Revolution  the  church  was  de- 
graded to  a  saltpetre  manufactory,  and  fell  into  a  very  dilapidated 
condition)  but  was  at  length  restoied  in  1696. 

The  Interiob  was  lavishly  painted  and  gilded  in  1852-61.  On  the  right 
of  the  principal  entrance  is  a  iflarble  statue  of  the  Virgin,  called  'Notre 
Dame  la  Blanche',  which  was  presented  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  in  1340 
by  Jeanne  d'Evreux. 

Navk.  The  admirable  *'Mural  Paintings,  by  Hippolyte  Ftandrin  (d. 
1864)  and  other  masters  under  his  superintendence,  were  executed  in 
1862-61.  Throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  nave  runs  a  frieze  consisting 
of  two  pictures  over  each  arch,  in  which  ten  of  the  favoarite  parallel 
scenes  from  the  Old  and  Kew  Testament  are  represented.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  entrance:  the  Burning  Bush  and  the  Annunciation;  the  Pro- 
mise of  a  Redeemer  and  the  Nvtivity;  the  Prophecy  of  Balaam  and  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;  the  ^Pasaage  of  the  Bed  Sea'  and  the  Baptism  of 
Christ ;  Uelchisedek's  offering  of  bread  and  wine  to  Abraham  and  the  In- 
stitution of  the  Eucharist.  —  On  the  other  side,  returning  towards  the 
entrance:  the  Bale  of  Josep^h  and  the  Betrayitl  of  Christ;  the  Oflering  of 
Isaac  and  the  Death  of  Christ;  Jonas  issuing  from  the  whale's  belly  and 
the  Resurrection;  the  Scattering  of  the  nations  and  the  Diajpersal  of  the 
apostles.  —  Above  these  frescoes  are  figures  from  the  Old  Testament, 
painted  on  a  golden  ground. 

The  Ghoib  is  embellished  with  two  large  paintings  on  a  golden  ground, 
also  ])y  Flandrin :  on  the  left  the  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem ;  on  the 
right  the  Bearing  of  the  Cro.«»s.  Then,  above  the  arcades,  the  Prophets 
and  Apostles .  and  the  angel ,  lion .  bull,  and  eagle ,  the  symb<yis  of  the 
Evangelists.  Tb«  modern  stained  glass  in  the  choir  reprMents  Christ,  the 
Virgin,  and  the  Apostles. 

Tn  the  N.  Transept  are  paintings  recently  executed  by  Covnu  fcl.  1871), 
representing  on  the  right  Christ  among  ^e  children,  the  Mission  of  the 
apostles,  the  Transfigaration,  and  the  Adv«ent;  and  on  the  left  the  Find- 
ing of  the  Cross. 

The  S.  Transept  contains,  on  the  right,  the  tomb  of  the  Castellan 
family ,  of  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cent. ;  to  the  left,  above  it,  is  a 
marble  statue  of  St.  Miurgaret. 

Choir  Chapels.  The  first  chapel  on  the  right,  adjoining  the  sacristy, 
contsins  the  monuihent  of  James.  Duke  of  Douglas  (d.  1645).  —  The  follow- 
ing chapel  contains  slabs  of  black  marble  to  the  memory  of  the  philo- 
sopher Descartes  (d.  1650)  and  the  two  learned  BenediciinreB  Mabillon 
(d.  1707 )  and  Mont/auccn  (d.  1641).  —  Behind  the  high  altar  is  the  modern 
Chapel  of  "Notre  Dame  with  painted  reliefs  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  —  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter  and 
8t.  Paul  is  the  monument  of  the  poet  Boileau  (d.  1711),  whose  renbains 
were  brought  here  from  the  Sainte  Chapellc  in  1819.  —  The  following 
chapel  contains  a  second  monument  of  the  Douglas  family. 

The  N.  Aisle  contains  a  statue  of  St.  Ptancis  Xavief ,  by  O..Cou»- 
tou,  and  th«  noonument  of  Casimir  V.  (d.  1672),  king  of  Poland,  who 
was  at  first  a  Jesuit,  then  a  cardinal,  and  in  1648  succeeded  his  brother 
on  the  Polish  throne,  but  abdicated  in  l6(^  and  resumed  his  cowl  as  abbot 
of  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s.   By  the  wall,  opj^site  the  pulpit,  is  the  montiment 
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of  H.  Flandrin  (d.  1864),    the  painter  of  the  principal  frescoes    in    the 
church. 

The  Place  in  front  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s  Is  the  starting-point 
of  the  omnibus  line  L,  and  of  the  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s  (Ch&tillon) 
&  Fontenay  aux  Roses  and  the  St.  Germain  des  Prtfs  (Issy)  &  Yanves 
tramway  lines.  The  Place  is  also  crossed  by  the  omnibus  lines  H^  O, 
V,  and  A/),  and  by  the  Bastille  &  Pont  de  TAlma  tramway  (left  bank). 

Farther  on,  the  Rue  Bonaparte  passes  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts 
(p.  257),  and  terminates  on  the  Quai  Malaquais,  not  far  from  the 
Instltut  (p.  255),  the  Pont  des  Arts,  and  the  Louvre  (p.  90). 

29.    Hdtel  des  Monnaies.    L'lnstitat  de  France. 

The  exhibition-rooms  of  the  H6tel  des  Monnaies  are  open  to  the 
public  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  from  12  to  3  o'clock.  The  workshops 
and  laboratories  are  shown  on  these  days  at  ithe  same  hours  by  special 
permission  only,  obtainable  on  application  in  writing  to  'Monsieur  le  Pre- 
sident de  la  Commission  et  des  M^dailles,  k  THotel  des  Monnaies\ 

Between  the  Pont  Neuf  and  the  Pont  des  Arts  rises  the  Hdtel 
des  Xonnaies  (PI.  W,  20;  iK),  familiarly  called  La  MonnaiCj  the 
Parisian  Mint,  122  ydJs.  long,  erected  by  Jacques  Denis  Antoine  in 
1771-75,  and  occupying  half  the  length  of  the  Quai  Gonti  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine.  The  fafade  projects  a  little  in  the  middle. 
On  the  ground-floor  are  flye  entrance  arcades,  above  which  on  the 
first  and  second  floors  is  a  handsome  colonnade  of  six  Ionic  columns. 
Above  the  cornice  are  placed  statues  of  Peace,  Plenty,  Commerce, 
Power,  Wisdom,  and  Law,  by  Mouchy^  PigaUe,  and  Lecomte. 

The  broad  stairs  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  lead  to  the  Mustfe. 

The  vestibule  contains  specimens  of  the  metals  used  in  coin- 
ing. —  A  cabinet  to  the  right  of  the  vestibule  contains  a  glass-case 
with  ancient  coins,  armorial  bearings,  and  medals.  The  cabinet 
to  the  left  chiefly  contains  specimens  of  postage  stamps. 

The  numerous  glass-cases  in  the  principal  saloon  contain  an 
interesting  collection  of  French  Coins j  arranged  chronologically,  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day,  those  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  Xiy .  and  Louis  Philippe  being  most  numerous ;  a  collection 
of  Foreign  Coins  of  every  country  (including  a  Chinese  coin  of  the 
year  B.C.  1700),  and  another  of  Medals  of  various  kinds. 

Farther  on  is  a  passage  containing  Essais  d' Argent,  and  a  room 
with  models  of  Instruments  and  Furnaces  used  in  coining. 

The  following  room  contains  Dies,  and,  in  the  cabinets,  the 
Medals  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.  The  wax  models  of  the 
reliefs  on  the  Yenddme  Column  preserved  here  afford  a  better  idea 
of  the  details  than  the  originals.  A  bust  of  Napoleon  I.  by  Canova, 
executed  in  1806,  and  a  cast  of  the  emperor's  face  taken  20  hours 
after  death  are  also  shown. 

The  upper  apartments ,  to  which  the  public  are  not  admitted, 
contain  a  collection  of  old  dies,  seals  of  the  kings  of  France  and 
vassals  of  the  crown ,  private  medals,  etc. 
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The  Laboratoire  and  Ateliersj  with  their  steam-engines,  furnaces, 
and  machinery,  are  well  worth  visiting.  Those  only  are  shown 
in  which  silver  pieces  are  coined.  The  machines  invented  by 
M.  Thonnelier  are  highly  ingenious ,  seventy  pieces  of  money 
being  struck  by  each  of  them  per  minute,  while  the  whole  of  them 
in  operation  at  once  are  capable  of  yielding  two  million  francs  per 
day.  Daring  part  of  1875  the  Mounaie  coined  100,000  gold  pieces 
of  20  fr.  and  75,000  silver  pieces  of  5  fr.  per  day.  Each  of  the  six 
furnaces  in  which  the  silver  is  meltecl  is  capable  of  containing  from 
15  to  221/2  cwt.  of  metal,  worth  151,200  to  226,800  fr.  —  In  the 
Monnaie  are  also  performed  ail  the  operations  of  assaying  and 
stamping  the  gold  and  silver  wares  of  the  jewellers ,  as  well  as 
the  coining  of  private  medals  and  counters. 

The  neighbouring  Pont  Neuf,  see  p.  219. 


Institat  de  Franoe.  —  This  singular-looking  edifice  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  Quai  Conti  23,  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
Pont  des  Arts,  and  opposite  the  Louvre.  The  front  of  the  building  is 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  flanked  with  projecting  wings  with  arcades, 
and  surmounted  by  a  dome  in  the  centre.  The  Corinthian  porch  is 
adorned  with  two  figures  of  lions  and  with  fountains.  The  institution 
was  originally  founded  by  Cardinal  Mazarin  for  the  education  of 
youths  from  the  newly  acquired  provinces  of  Roussillon,  Pignerol, 
Flanders,  and  Alsace.  The  building  was  erected  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  17th  cent.,  on  the  site  of  the  Tour  de  NeaU,  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  wife  of  Louis  X.  used  to 
cause  young  strangers  to  be  brought  to  minister  to  her  pleasures, 
and  afterwards  to  be  assassinated  and  thrown  into  the  Seine. 

Though  originally  called  the  CoUtgt  Mazaririj  it  was  popularly 
known  as  the  College  dea  Quatre  Nations.  During  the  Revolution  it 
was  used  as  a  prison,  but  in  1795  was  ceded  by  the  Convention  to 
the  Acadimies,  or  societies  of  savants,  who  had  hitherto  met  in  the 
Louvre,  and  its  name  changed  to  the  Palais  de  Tlnstitut. 

The  Institut  de  France  is,  therefore,  not  an  educational  estab- 
lishment, but  a  corporation  of  distinguished  men  in  every  sphere 
of  intellectual  life,  whose  duty  it  is  to  promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  thus  to  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  and  glory  of 
the  state. 

The  Institut  embraces  five  different  academies :  — 

1.  The  Acadimie  Fran^aisey  the  principal  tasks  of  which  are 
the  superintendence  of  the  French  language  and  its  orthography 
and  the  publication  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  V Acadimie.  It  also 
distributes  various  prizes,  such  as  the  Prix  Montyon^  which  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  poor  man  who  is  held  to  have  done  the  most  virtuous 
deed.  This  department  consists  of  40  members.  The  annual  meeting 
takes  place  in  May,  the  weekly  meetings  are  on  Thursdays,  3-4^/2 
o'clock. 
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2.  The  AcaiUmie  de»  Innnfiptions  et  BtUes  Lettres  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  th<e  study  of  the  ancient  languages  and  to  archaBo- 
logical  research,  and  publishes  its  Memoirea  periodically.  There 
are  40  ordinary  members ,  10  honorary  members  ^W6rc«;,  8  foreign 
associates,  50  corresponding  members,  and  two  secretaries.  Annual 
meeting  in  July,  weekly  meeting  every  Friday,  3-5  o'clock. 

3.  The  AcadSmie  des  Sciences  cultivates  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  natural  science,  and' consists-  of  65  ordinary  (membres  tUulaires) 
and  10  honorary  members,  8  foreign  associates,  and  92  correspon- 
dents. Its  publications  consist  of  MSmoirea  and  a  Compte  Rendu  des 
Seanees.  Annual  meeting  in  Decmber;  weekly  meetings  on  Mondays, 
3-5  o'clock. 

4.  The  Acadimie  des  Beatix  Arts,  for  the  promotion  of  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  musical  composition,  consists  of  40  or- 
dinary and  10  honorary  members ,  10  foreign  associates,  and  40 
correspondents.  One  of  its  tasks  is  the  publiostitioa  of  a  DiHionnaire 
de  la  Langue  des  Beaux  Afts.  Annual  meeting  on  the  first  Saturday 
in  October;  weekly  meetings  on  Saturdays,  3-5  o'clock. 

5.  Tbe  AcadSmie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  PoUtiques^  for  the  study 
of  philosophy,  history,  and  political  economy,  consists  of  40  ordinary 
and  6  honorary  membets,  9  foreign  associates,  and  from  37  to 
47  correspondents,  and  publishes  its  Mimoires.  Annual  meeting  in 
April;  weekly  meeting  every  Saturday,  12-2  o'clock. 

The  Institut  thus  numbers  225  members,  vacancies  being 
filled  by  the  votes  of  the  members  in  whose  department  they  occur, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  government.  Besides  these  there  are 
about  300  honorary  and  corresponding  members.  Each  ordinary 
member  receives  a  salary  of  1500  fr-. 

The  title  of  ^Membre  de  Tlnstttnt'  is  the  object  of  the  highest 
ambition  of  every  literary  and  scientific  Frenchman.  All  their 
meetings  take  place  at  the  Palais  de  f  Institute  and  are  of  course 
extremely  interesting,  as  the  most  eminent  French  savants  take  part 
in  the  discussions.  The  grand  meeting  of  the  five  departments 
combined  is  held  on  16th  Aug.  in  the  hall  under  the  dome,  which 
was  formerly  the  chapel,  when  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes  takes 
place.  The  period  of  the  separate  annual  meeting  of  each  academy 
Is  fixed  by  the  minister  of  instruction. 

Admission  to  the  meetings  is  easily  obtained  by  addressing  a 
written  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  department  in  question  f. 


f  The  application  may  be  wordeSd  as  follows  :  —  ^Monsieur,  je  prends  la 
liberie,  en  qualite  d'etranger,  de  vous  prier  de  vouloir  hien  m^autoriser  a 
assisler  a  la  prochaine  seance  de  TAcad^niie  des  .  .  . 

Serait-ce  abuser  de  votre  obligeance'  que  de  votts  pviei*  d'adrraser  cette 
autorisation  a  Tadresse  ci-dessons? 

Veuillez,  Monsieur,  excuser  men  importunite  et  recevoir  a  Tavanue  les 
remerciments  de 

votre  tres-hamble  servitear^. 

]*?aine ,  profession,  and  address  should  be  written  very  distinctly ,  and 


T" 
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The  Library  of  the  Institute  a  valuable  and  admirably  arranged 
collection,  is  not  shown  to  Tisitors  unless  accompanied  by  a  member. 

A  second  library,  the  Biblioth^que  Mazarine,  in  the  flrst  court, 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  Is  open  to  the  public  daily,  10*4  o'clock, 
exoept  on  Sundays  and  holidays  (vacation  from  15th  Aug.  to  1st 
Nov.).  It  is  not  very  extensive,  but  contains  many  rare  and  curious 
works. 

30.  Palais  des  Beanx-Arts. 

The  collections  in  the  Palais  dks  Beaux-Arts  are  open  daily  from  10 
to  4  (Sat.  till  3)  o'clock,  tee  1  fr.  —  The  Omnibus  Line  V  passes  the  en- 
trAnce  of  Uie  buUdiog.  Th«  neighbouring  Place  8t.  Germain  des  Prds  is 
croAsed  by  many  other  lines  (p.  254). 

The  Palais  des  Beaux- Arts  (PI.  W,  17,  20;  IV),  Rue  Bona- 
parte, 14,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Institut  de  France,  is  the  seat 
of  the  Bcole  des  Beaux- ArU,  founded  in  1648,  ^for  the  teaching  of 
painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  gem-cutting,  and  architecture.  The 
pupils  who  obtain  the  first  prizes  in  their  respective  departments  are 
sent  to  Rome  at  the  expense  of  government  for  four  years.  The  works 
they  send  home,  termed  'grands  prix  de  Rome',  are  exhibited  an- 
nusdly  in  summer  in  the  hall  of  the  Quai  Malaquais  (see  below). 
The  school  has  a  staff  of  50  professors ,  and  is  attended  by  upwards 
of  500  pupils  of  different  nationalities. 

The  building,  erected  in  1820-38  by  Debret  and  Dubanon  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Abbey  des  Petits  Augustins,  is  suitably  fitted  up. 

The  railing  which  separates  the  first  court  from  the  Rne  Bona- 
parte is  adorned  with  colossal  busts  ofPuget  andPoussin,  hy  Mercier. 
The  entrance  is  to  the  right.  Visitors  desirous  of  seeing  the 
interior  apply  to  the  concierge. 

The  CouBT  contains  numerous  and  handsome  fragments  of 
French  edifices,  from  the  Gallo-Roman  period  down  to  the  16th  cent. 
These  are  the  remains  of  the  Mus^e  des  Monuments  Fran^ais, 
founded  here  at  the  time  of  the  first  Revolution  by  the  painter 
Alex.  Lenoir  (d.  1839),  and  consisting  of  interesting  monuments, 
tombstones,  and  reliefs  rescued  from  the  ruins  of  churches  and 
chateaux.  In  1816  Louis  XVIII.  dispersed  the  collection,  and 
ordered  most  of  the  objects  to  be  restored  to  their  churches  or 
their  original  proprietors.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  Corinthian 
column  in  red  marble,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of  Abundance 
(16th  cent.).  By  the  wall  to  the  left  is  a  fresco  painted  on  lava 
by  the  brothers  Balxe,  after  Raphael,  representing  the  Father  bless- 
ing the  world.    To  the  right  is  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  portal 


the  letter  prepaid  (postage  10  c).  For  one  of  the  weekly  meetings  the 
addrew  is :  —  'A  Honsieur  le  Secretaire  perpetuel  de  TAcad^mie  des  .  . . 
(specifying  the  department) '  au  Palais  de  rinstitut"  \  for  one  of  the  annual 
meetings :  —  *A  Monsieur  le  Chef  du  Secretariat  de  rinstitut,  au  Palais  de 
rjastttnt'. 

Bakdkjlka.  Paris.  6th  Edit.  17 
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of  the  Gh&teau  d'Anet,  which  Henri  II.  caused  to  be  erected  in 
1552  by  Philibert  Delorme(p.  148)  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  which 
now  forms  the  entrance  to  the  old  abbey  chapel  (see  below).  Adjacent 
to  this  portal  are  fragments  of  the  H6tel  de  la  Tr^mouiUe,  a  magni- 
flcent  edifice  of  the  14th  cent,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  Rue  des 
Bourdonnais.  —  A  second  section  of  the  court  is  separated  from 
the  first  by  part  of  the  facade  of  the  ch&teau  of  Gaillon ,  which  was 
erected  in  1500  by  Pierre  Fcun  of  Rouen  for  Cardinal  d'Amboise, 
minister  of  Louis  XII. ,  and  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Re- 
naissance in  France.  It  is  in  a  mixed  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
style  f  affording  a  good  idea  of  the  character  of  the  once  celebrated 
chateau,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  Revolution.  Beyond  it  are 
other  fragments  of  French  architecture  and  sculpture  and  a  number 
of  statues  copied  from  antiques  by  young  French  sculptors  at  Rome. 
The  •Principal  Facade  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  of  which 
we  now  obtain  a  view,  designed  by  Duban^  and  completed  in  1838, 
is  a  good  example  of  a  now  almost  abandoned  phase  of  French  ar- 
chitecture, based  on  a  good  Italian  Renaissance  style. 

Our  visit  to  the  palace  begins  with  the  right  (N.)  wing.  We 
ascend  at  once  to  the  first  floor,  and  traverse  a  gallery  adorned  with 
copies,  by  the  brothers  Bcdze,  of  Raphael's  paintings  in  the  Loggie 
at  the  Vatican.  The  adjoining  rooms  are  at  present  used  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  students  at  Rome. 

To  the  left  is  the  council-room,  containing  portraits  of  former 
professors.  Beyond  it  is  a  corridor  with  a  small  gallery,  which  affords 
the  best  view  of  the  amphitheatrical  hall  where  the  prizes  are  distri- 
buted. The  semicircular  apse  or  ^himicycW  of  the  hall  is  embellished 
with  a  celebrated  encaustic  *Painting  by  Paul  Delarochey  represent- 
ing celebrated  artists  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  containing  in  all 
75  colossal  figures  (23  ft.  in  height). 

On  a  lofty  throne  in  the  centre,  as  representatives  of  the  three  arts, 
are  the  three  Greek  masters,  Phidias  the  sculptor,  Jetinus^  the  architect 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  Apelles  the  painter.  Four  female  figures  in  front 
represent  (left)  Greek  and  Gothic  art,  (right)  Roman  and  Renaissance 
art.  The  Muse  of  Gothic  art,  with  long  fair  hair,  is  a  portrait  of 
the  artisfs  wife,  a  daughter  of  Horace  Vemet.  On  the  left,  beginning 
from  the  centre,  are  Puget  and  Goujon^  the  French  sculptors;  then  Ben- 
venuio  Cellini;  the  man  with  the  cap,  by  the  first  column  is  Peter  Viseher; 
next  come  the  French  painters  Poussin  and  Claude  Loi-rain^  and  Spanish, 
Netherlandish,  and  a  few  Italian  masters.  To  the  right  of  the  centre  are 
architects,  including  Encin  of  Steinbach;  then  the  painters  Dilrer  and 
Holbein^  the  great  Italian  masters  Leonardo  da  Ft'nct,  Michael  Angela^  and 
Raphael^  and  others.  Delaroche  was  engaged  3V2  years  on  this  work, 
and  received  for  it  the  sum  of  80,000  fr.  It  was  much  injured  by  a  Are 
in  18^,  but  was  skilfully  restored  by  Mereier  and  Fleury. 

We  next  pass  through  the  8aUe  de  Louis  XIV. ^  containing  por- 
traits of  former  professors,  to  a  second  gallery,  with  the  continuation 
of  Raphael's  Loggie. 

A  long  adjoining  room  contains  drawings,  architectural  elevations, 
and  models  of  ancient  buildings.  In  the  centre  are  models  of  the 
Colosseum,  the  amphitheatre  of  Orange  (in  Provence),  and  the  ancient 
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temple  known  as  the  'Maison  Carrie'  at  Ntmes;  also  one  of  the 
Pont  du  Gard,  the  great  Roman  aqueduct  near  Nimes.  A  large 
picture  by  Ingres  represents  Romulus  victorious  over  Acron ,  king 
of  the  Sahines. 

Quitting  this  room,  we  descend  to  the  ground-floor  of  the  prin- 
cipal building ,  which  encloses  a  quadrangle,  recently  roofed  with 
glass  and  converted ,  with  two  adjacent  rooms ,  into  a  Museum  of 
Cctsts,  about  200  in  number.  Some  of  the  columns  with  entablature 
are  copies  from  those  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens. 

We  next  cross  the  second  court,  and  return  to  the  N.  wing,  to 
visit  the  Musee  des  Copies,  and  several  saloons  in  which  prize^works 
are  exhibited. 

Lastly  we  visit  the  Chapel  of  the  old  monastery ,  now  used  as 
a  kind  of  Renaissance  museum.  It  contains  a  copy  of  Michael  An- 
gelo's  Last  Judgment  by  Sigalon  (d.  1833),  and  a  cast  of  the  pulpit 
in  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa.  Near  the  egress  is  some  fine  wood-carving. 

Another  facade  to  the  Palais,  towards  the  Quai  Malaquais,  with 
the  entrance  used  during  exhibitions,  was  built  in  1861. 

The  neighbouring  church  of  8t.  Oermain  des  Pres,  see  p.  253. 


We  may  now  walk  from  this  point  along  the  quays  of  the  left 
bank  to  the  Palais  du  Corps  Ltfgislatif ,  and  cross  thence  to  the 
right  bank  by  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde.  The  first  street  on  the  left 
is  the  Rue  des  Saints  P^res,  in  which  is  situated  (left)  the  Hdpital 
de  Ui  Charitij  founded  in  1606  (504  beds).  No.  28  in  the  same 
street  (right)  is  the  Eeole  des  Fonts  et  Chaussies. 

To  the  right  is  the  Pont  du  Carrousel  (PI.  W,  17;  IV,  11),  or 
des  Saints  P^res,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  bridges  at  Paris, 
consisting  of  three  iron  arches  of  50  yds.  span,  constructed  by 
Polonceau  in  1832-34,  and  adorned  with  colossal  allegorical  statues 
of  the  Seine  and  the  City  of  Paris  on  the  left  bank,  and  Abundance 
and  Industry  on  the  right  bank. 

The  next  quays  are  the  Quai  Voltaire  and  the  Quai  d'Orsay 
(PI.  W,  17;  //),  between  which  the  Rue  du  Bac  diverges  to  the 
left,  while  the  Pont  Royal,  constructed  in  1685  from  plans  by 
Gabriel  and  Mansart,  crosses  to  the  right  to  the  Tuileries  (p.  151). 
This  part  of  the  town  suffered  severely  from  the  Communist  atro- 
cities of  1871.  In  the  Rue  du  Bac  and  the  Rue  de  Lille,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  river,  alone,  34  houses  were  totally  destroyed 
between  22nd  and  25th  May.  The  scheme  of  destruction,  carried 
out  with  the  aid  of  the  'petroleuses\  appears  to  have  been  directed 
partly  against  the  private  property  of  the  wealthy,  but  chiefly 
against  public  buildings.  The  principal  of  these  were  the  Quartier 
(or  Caserne)  Bonaparte ,  the  Cour  des  Comptes  and  ConseU  d'Etat, 
and  the  Palais  de  la  LSgion  d'Honneur ,  aU  situated  in  the  Rue 
de  Lille,  with  facades  towards  the  Seine,  and  all  destroyed,.or  seriously 
damaged  within  the  same  short  period.     The  calcined  walls  of  thQ 
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Oour  des  Comptes  may  BtUl  ba  surveyed  from  the  Rue  dq  Lille  or 
the  Quai  d'Orsay.  The  Palais  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  of  whioh 
the  exterior  suffered  less  severely,  erected  by  Prince  Salm-Kyrburg 
in  1786,  and  interesting  as  the  -scene  of  Mme.  de  Stael's  reunions 
during  the  Directory,  has  been  restored  with  the  aid  of  sabsoriptions 
from  members  of  the  order. 

The  Palais  du  Corps  Legislatif  (see  belovr)  was  struck  in  different 
places  by  projectiles  during  the  sieges  of  1870  -  71 ,  but  has 
otherwise  escaped  injury.  The  adjoining  Ministere  dea  Affaires 
Etranghres  was  partially  destroyed  by  the  Communists,  but  has  since 
been  restored. 

31.  Palais  du  Corps  Legislatif.  Bte.  Clotilde. 

St.  Thomas  d^Aquin,    Fontaine  de  Orenelle.    Missions  Etrang^rts. 

The  Palais  du  Corps  L^slatif  (PI.  W,  14 ;  i/),  situated  on 
the  left  bank,  on  the  quay  opposite  the  Place  and  Pont  de  la  Con- 
corde (p.  153J,  was  begun  in  1722  by  the  dowager  Duchess  of 
Bourbon,  and  was  originally  called  the  Palais  Bourbon,  The 
building  was  begun  by  Qirardini  and  completed  by  Mansart.  In 
1795  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  afterwards  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies ,  whose  president  resided  here,  met  in  the  palace.  The 
interior  has  not  be^n  shown  since  the  removal  of  the  Chamber  to 
Versailles. 

The  fa^de  towards  the  Seine ,  built  by  Poyet  in  1804-7,  is  iu 
the  form  of  a  Greek  temple,  with  a  handsome  Corinthian  colonnade 
of  twelve  columns ,  and  a  lofty  flight  of  steps.  On  the  latter  are 
placed  statues  of  Justice  and  Prudence,  and  of  D'Aguesseau,  C(dbert, 
L'H6pital,  and  Sully.  On  each  side  of  the  portico  are  reliefs  hyRitde 
and  Pradier^  and  in  the  tympanum  a  group  by  Cortot,  representing 
France  with  the  constitution ,  between  Liberty  and  Public  Order, 
and  summoning  Commerce ,  Agriculture ,  and  other  useful  arts  to 
her  aid.  The  principal  facade  is  in  the  Rue  de  VUniversit^,  which 
expands  here  into  the  PUice  du  Palais  Bourbon,  embellished  with 
a  marble  statue  of  ^Law'  by  Feuehkres,  1855. 

The  interior  contains  several  good  pictures.  In  the  SaUe  de  la 
PaiXj  a  ceiling  painting  by  Horace  Vemet,  and  several  copies  of 
antiques.  The  SaUe  du  Trone  was  painted  by  Delacroix.  The 
SaUe  Casimir  Pirier  contains  statues  of  Mirabeau  and  Bailly,  the 
well-known  mayor  of  Paris  in  1789,  by  Jaley,  C.  Pirier  by  Duret, 
and  General  Foy  by  Desprez.  The  SaUe  des  Confirenees,  decorated 
by  Heimy  contains  the  Mazeppa  of  H.  Vemei.  The  Salle  des 
Stances y  or  Assembly  Holly  adorned  with  allegorical  statues,  has 
retained  its  original  form.  Here,  on  24th  B'eb.,  1848,  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  appeared  before  the  National  Assembly  with  her  two 
sons,  the  Count  of  Paris  and  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  iu  order  to 
endeavour  to   secure  the  throne  for  them.    On  15th  May  of  the 
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same  year  the  National  Assembly  was  expelled  from  this  hall  by  tk* 
Socialists,  and  order  was  restored  by  the  National  Guard.  Oh 
4th  Sept.,  1870,  an  excited  mob  forced  its  way  into  the  hall, 
«hoating  'Vive  la  Rtfpiibliqne',  whereupon  the  assembly  dispersed, 
and  the  republican  members  repaired  to  the  H6tel  de  Yille  to  form 
a  new  government.  —  From  1863  to  1870  the  number  of  deputies 
was  283,  while  the  new  Assemble  Nationale  which  now  sits  at 
Versailles  numbers  530  members. 

By  the  Corps  Ltfgislatif  ends  the  new  Boulevard  St.  Oermain 
(p.  252),  at  the  corner  of  which  rises  the  handsome  building  of  the 
Cercle  Agrieole. 

Ascending  the  Rue  de  Bourgogne,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Corps 
L^slatif,  and  followingtheRueSt.  Dominique,  the  second  street  to 
the  left,  we  soon  reach  the  handsome  church  of  *Ste.  Olotilde 
(PI.  W,  14;  IV),  Place  de  BeUechasse,  erected  in  1846-59  by  Gau 
and  Ballu  at  a  cost  of  8  million  francs.  This  was  the  first  modern 
church  at  Paris  built  in  the  pointed  style.  It  is  110  yds.  in  length, 
35  yds.  in  width ,  and  84  ft.  in  height ,  and  is  entirely  detached 
from  other  buildings.  The  facade  consists  of  three  portals,  flanked 
with  two  towers.  Xh«  Intanor  is  simple  and  dignified,  being  deco- 
rated with  marble  reliefs  only.  The  magnificent  stained -glass 
windows,  which  were  damaged  by  an  explosion  in  1871,  effectually 
soften  and  subdue  the  light,  especially  in  the  choir.  The  frescoes  in 
the  five  chapels  of  the  choir  are  by  Picot ,  those  in  the  two  chapels 
in  the  transepts  by  Lehmann,  those  in  the  Baptistery  and  Burial 
Chapel  by  Delahorde.  The  sculptures  are  by  Pradier ,  Duret ,  Ouilr- 
laume,  Triqueti,  Paul  Qayrandj  Lequesne,  and  others,  the  stained 
glass  by  Marichal,  Hesse ^  Lamotte,  and  Chancel.  The  stalls  in  the 
choir  are  masterpieces  of  carving. 

A  little  to  the  £.  of  Ste.  Clotilde,  on  the  N.  sldhe  of  the  new 
Boulevard  St.  Germain,  and  in  a  side-street  of  the  Rue  du  Bac,  is 
the  church  of  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin  (PI.  W,  17 ;  iV),  in  the  Place  of 
that  name,  erected  in  1682-1740.  The  portal  with  its  pediment 
adorned  with  sculpture  was  not  completed  till  1787.  The  interior 
contains  some  good  paintings :  frescoes  by  Blondel ;  celling  by  Le- 
moiMy  representing  the  Ascension ;  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Quil" 
Umot;  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  calming  a  storm,  by  Ary  Seheffer; 
Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  by  Bertin. 

In  the  Rue  du  Bac  are  the  large  warehouses  of  the  ^PeUt  St. 
Thomas'  (p.  41).  —  The  street  crosses  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain. 
In  the  Rue  de  Orenelle^  to  the  S.  of,  and  parallel  with  the  boulevard, 
is  the  •Fontaine  de  OroneU6(Pl.  W,  17;  IV),  erected  in  1739 
from  designs  by  Bouehardon  (d.  1762),  and  one  of  the  finest  foun- 
tains in  Paris.  It  consists  of  a  semicircle  31  yds.  in  diameter  and 
38  ft.  in  height.  In  the  centre  is  a  small  Ionic  portico  bearing 
an  entablature,  in  front  of  which  rises  an  allegorical  group  repre- 
senting the  City  of  Paris  with  the  Seine  and  the  Mame  in  white 
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marble.  In  niches  at  the  sides,  framed  with  Doric  pilasters,  are 
statues  of  the  Seasons  and  appropriate  reliefs,  also  by  Bouchardon. 

Near  the  S.  end  of  the  Rue  du  Bac,  No.  120,  on  the  right,  is  the 
Siminaire  des  Missions  Etrang^res  (Pi.  W,  16 ;  /F),  for  the  train- 
ing of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  A  painful  sight  is  afforded 
here  by  the  Chambre  des  Martyrs  (shown  to  visitors  on  application 
to  the  'Econome  du  S^minaire'),  which  contains  numerous  instru- 
ments, especially  from  China,  used  in  torturing  and  despatching 
Christian  martyrs,  blood-stained  clothes  of  missionaries ,  and  other 
relics.  —  The  plain  church  of  St.  Francois  Xavier  belongs  to  the 
seminary. 

A  little  farther  to  the  S.,  in  the  court  of  No.  33  Rue  de  Sdvres, 
is  the  Eglise  du  Jisusy  a  modem  Gothic  edifice  in  the  style  of  the 
13th  cent.,  erected  by  theP^re  Toumesac  in  1866-68,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Jesuits. 

Near  this  are  the  large  magazines  of  the  ^Bon  MarctU*  (p.  40). 
To  the  S.  W.  the  Rue  de  Sevres  leads  to  the  old  Boulevards  Int^- 
rieurs  of  the  left  bank,  the  Institution  des  Aveugles,  etc.  (seep.  269). 

32.   H6tel  des  Invalides. 

Musie  d^Artillerie,    Napoleon's  Tomb. 

The  HoTBL  DKS  iMTALiDKS  ifl  showD  daily ,  12^  oYIock,  except  Sun- 
days, on  payment  of  a  fee.  —  The  Astillert  Musbum  is  open  to  the 
public  on  Tuesd.,  Thursd.,  and  Sund..  12-4  (in  summer  till  5),  and  the 
Empebob's  Tomb  on  Mond.,  Tuesd.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.,  12-3.  l^o  fee  In 
either  case. 

The  Omnibus  Lines  Y  and  AD^  and  the  Ba$tille  d:  Invah'det,  the  Oare 
d'OrUan  d:  Pont  de  VAlma ,  and  the  Etoile  it  Montpamatte  Tramways  all 
lead  to  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  Paris  is  the  lofty  gilded 
dome  of  the  Eglise  des  Invalides  in  the  S.W.  quarter  of  the  city, 
rising  above  the  extensive  H6tel  des  Invalides  (PI.  W,  14;  IV), 
which  from  a  distance  appears  to  form  the  pedestal  of  the  dome. 
The  whole  establishment ,  which  is  completely  isolated  from  other 
bull  dings,  occupies  an  area  of  about  31  acres. 

In  1670,  Louis  XIV.  founded  this  splendid  institution,  ^pour 
assurer  une  existence  heureuse  aux  miUtaires  qui^  vieiUards  mutiUs 
ou  infirmesy  se  trouveraient  sans  ressourees  aprls  avoir  blanchi  sous 
les  drapeaux  ou  verse  leur  sang  pour  la  patrie\  The  building  was 
begun  in  1671  by  Libiral  Bruant,  and  completed  in  1675  by 
Mansart. 

Soldiers  disabled  by  wounds,  and  those  who  have  served  for 
30  years,  are  entitled  to  be  received  into  the  Invalides.  The 
building  was  originally  capable  of  accommodating  5000  pensioners, 
but  the  number  of  the  inmates  is  constantly  decreasing,  as  most  of 
the  invalides'  and  retired  soldiers  prefer  to  live  independently  on 
their  pensions.  Several  parts  of  the  building  have  in  consequence 
been  adapted  to  other  purposes.    At  present  there  are  470-480 
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beds  only.  Besides  comfortable  board  aud  lodging,  each  inmate 
receives  a  small  monthly  pension,  ranging  from  30  fr.  in  the  case 
of  a  colonel ,  to  2  fir.  fdr  each  private.  On  Sundays  at  12  oVlock 
Military  Mats  is  performed  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis  (p.  265), 
and  a  Revue  des  Invalidea ,  with  military  music ,  afterwards  takes 
place  in  the  Gour  d'Honneur  (see  below). 

The  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  a  handsome  Place,  bordered  with 
several  rows  of  trees ,  about  550  yds.  in  length,  and  270  yds.  in 
width,  leads  from  the  Seine  to  the  outer  court,  which  is  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  a  dry  moat,  10  ft.  deep  and  19  ft.  broad.  At  the 
entrance  are  two  guard-houses,  where  a  sentinel  is  posted. 

A  ^Batterie  Triomphale'  placed  here  is  used  in  firing  salutes 
on  grand  occasions.  It  consists  of  fourteen  guns  on  each  side,  most 
of  them  being  trophies  of  the  first  empire,  besides  which  there  are 
eleven  pieces  unmounted,  including  six  Algerian  cannon  with 
Arabic  inscriptions. 

On  the  rights  as  we  face  the  Seine,  are  two  French  24-pounder8,  used 
at  the  siege  of  Constantino  in  1897;  two  Austrian  cannons,  one  cast  at 
Vienna  in  1681,  the  other  in  1580,  with  the  inscription  in  German,  '  Whtn 
my  song  resounds  in  the  air,  manp  a  wall  teill  fall  before  me'' ;  four  Prus- 
sian guns,  cast  at  Berlin  in  1708,  captured  there  by  the  Austrian?  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  brought  by  Napoleon  from  Vienna  after  the 
Battle  of  Austerlitz  along  with  ^38  other  cannon;  a  Dutch  24-pounder, 
captured  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp  in  1832',  four  cannons  and  two  mortars 
from  Sebaslopol;  a  mortar  from  Algiers.  —  To  the  left:  the  first  gun  is 
from  Wurtemberg,  a  master-piece  of  its  kind,  decorated  with  allegorical 
statuettes  -,  a  Venetian  piece,  of  1708  •,  the  remaining  pieces  correspond  to 
those  on  the  right  side. 

The  rest  of  the  external  court  is  laid  out  in  small  gardens, 
which  are  cultivated  by  the  'invalides'.  The  Statue  of  Prince  Eugkne^ 
in  bronze  by  Dumont ,  now  placed  here,  was  originally  erected  in 
the  Boulevard  du  Prince  Eugene,  the  present  Boul.  Voltaire. 

The  Facade  of  this  vast  edifice  is  about  220  yds.  in  length.  In 
front  of  the  wings  are  placed  four  groups  in  bronze,  by  Desjardins, 
emblematical  of  four  conquered  nations.  They  formerly  belonged 
to  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Place  des  Victoires  (p.  89), 
but  were  brought  here  in  1800. 

The  building  consists  of  three  stories,  surmounted  with  trophies 
in  stone.  Above  the  principal  entrance  is  an  equestrian  figure  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  bas-relief,  with  the  inscription:  'Ludovicus  Magnus 
militibus,  regali  munificentia  in  perpetuum  provideus ,  has  aedes 
posuit  1675.' 

An  'invalide'  assigned  to  the  visitor  as  a  guide  at  the  entrance 
(fee  1  fr.)  shows  the  outside  of  the  different  buildings ,  but  the 
dining -halls  ,  kitchens,  council-chamber,  and  library  in  the  interior 
each  have  a  special  cicerone  who  expects  V2  ^^-i  so  that  the 
fees  amount  to  3  fr.  in  all.  The  kitchens  and  dormitories  are  not 
particularly  interesting. 

The  Cour  d^Honneur,  the  first  court,  is  enclosed  with  arcades, 
parts  of  which  are  painted  with  scenes  from  the  different  historical 
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epochs  of  Oharl&magnd ,  St.  Lonis,  I^onis  XIV.,  and  Napoleon  I. , 
by  Maason.  On  the  S.  side  is  the  ohurch  (p.  265) ;  en  the  W.  the 
Mus^e  d*Artill«rie  (see  below);  on  the  £.  are  the  dining-iooms  aad 
kitchens,  beyond  which,  on  the  first  floor,  are  the  Library  and  Salle 
du  Gonseil.  The  dormitories  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  first  and 
second  floors. 

The  four  spacious  Refectories  on  the  ground-floor  ave  adorned 
with  allegorical  pictures,  chiefly  relating  to  the  campaign  of 
Louis  XIY.  in  the  Netherlands  (1672).  Among  those  in  the 
officers'  dining-room  are  the  capture  of  Wesel,  Emm^eh,  and 
Utrecht  (1672),  towns  which  were  not  in  a  position  to  defend 
themselves  and  surrendered  almost  without  a  blow.  Most  of  these 
paintings  are  by  Martin,  a  pupil  of  the  prolific  Van  der  Meulen 
(p.  281).  —  The  Kitchens  are  ac^acent. 

The  Library,  on  the  first  floor,  N.  side,  contains  about  30,000 
vols.,  several  MSS.  of  Sully  and  Colbert,  a  copy  of  David's  picture 
of  Bonaparte  crossing  the  St.  Bernard  (p.  286),  an  equestrian 
statuette  of  Marshal  Turenne,  and  the  Austrian  cannon-ball  which 
caused  his  death  at  Sassbach  near  Baden-Baden  in  1675,  a  large 
relief  plan  of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides,  a  small  model  of  the  Golonne 
Vend6me,  etc. 

The  vestibule  of  the  Scdle  du  Conseil,  or  council-chamber, 
in  the  same  corridor  as  the  library,  is  adorned  with  drawings  of 
flags  and  armorial  bearings  of  towns.  The  rooms  contain  portraits 
of  marshals. 

Lannes,  Due  de  Montebello;  Bessiires^  Due  d''Istrie;  £«WA«er,  Prince 
de  Wagram^  Bi^ne;  Augereau^  Due  de  CastigUone^  Mussina^  Due  de 
Bivoli;  Victor^  Due  de  Bellune;  Lefebrre^  Due  de  Dantzick-,  KelUrmarm^ 
Due  de  Valmy;  BewnonvilU;  Davotut^  Prince  d'Eckiotihl;  Piriffnon;  the 
Dnc  de  Coigny;  Sirurier;  Bucket^  Due  d'Albuf^ra^  Oouvion  St.  Cyr;  ir«y. 
Due  d'Elchlngen ;  Jourdan ;  Moncei/,  Due  de  Conegliano  ^  Oudinot^  Due  de 
Reggio;  Lauriston;  tbe  Due  de  Belle  Isle:  the  Bve  de  Broglie;  and  the 
Marquis  de  Viominil.  Also  a  portrait  of  Napclion  I.  in  his  eoronation 
robea,  by  Ingres;  one  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  several  busts. 

The  *]Eii8ie  d'Artillerie,  in  the  right  (W.)  wing  of  the  buUding 
(entrance  from  the  passage  between  the  first  and  second  inner 
courts;  admission,  see  p. 262),  contains  4000 specimens  of  weapons 
of  all  kinds.  A  catalogue  (4  fr.)  may  be  dispensed  with,  as  the 
objects  of  interest  are  furnished  with  explanatory  labels. 

We  first  traverse  a  passage  to  the  left  and  enter  the  Vtstibulty 
containing  a  number  of  large  cannon,  adjoining  which  on  the  right 
and  left  are  the  8aUe  des  Armures  and  the  *8alU  des  Costumes 
de  Querre.  The  latter  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  martial 
equipments  from  the  period  of  Charlemagne  down  to  the  17th  cent., 
with  descriptive  labels  attached.  The  walls  of  the  gallery  are 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  Var^  der  Meulen  from  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  a  collection  of  French  flags  from  1250  down  to  the  present  day 
(originals  and  copies),  including  the  red  Oriflamme  and  the  white 
banner  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  with  its  fleur-de-lys.  The  Salle  des 
Armures  contains  several  admirable  suits  of  the  15th  and  16th cent., 
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partknlaTly  those  belonging  to  the  kings  fron  Francis  1.  dewnrto 
Louis  XIV.  Thus,  the  first  glaesHisse  oontains  a  helmet,  shield,  and 
sword  of  the  16th  cent. ,  beautifally  executed.  Adjacent  are  two 
superb  suits  of  armour  of  the  same  period,  that  on  the  right  being 
adorned  with  reliefs  designed  by  Ginlio Romano.  In  the  four  follow- 
ing glass-cases :  helmet  of  Henri  II. ,  gorget  of  Louis  XIII. ,  head- 
piece of  Henri  II.,  gauntlet  of  Louis  XIV.,  musket  of  Louis  XIII., 
cross-bow  of  Catherine  de  Mtfdicis,  swords  of  Francis  I., Henri IV., 
and  Charles  VIII.,  stirrups  and  spurs  of  Louis  XIV. ,  casket  of  Ba- 
jazet ,  son  of  Mohammed  II. ,  sabre  of  Sobieski ,  carabine  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  etc. 

The  door  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  Salle  des  Armures  leads 
into  a  passage,  beyond  which  another  door  forms  the  entrance  to 
four  rooms  containing  the  EthnograpfUccU  Oallery,  an  interesting 
collection  of  wax  and  wooden  figures  of  sayages  in  their  war  costume. 
—  Returning  to  the  vestibule ,  we  follow  the  passage  to  the  left, 
whence  a  staircase  ascends  to  the  new  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  con- 
taining an  interesting  collection  of  arms  of  a  pre-historic  period 
(armes  primitives)  and  Greek,  Roman,  Gallic,  and  Merovingian 
weapons,  as  well  as  models  of  artillery  engines. 

The  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage  leads  into  the  — 

SaUea  des  Armes  Portatives.  The  1st  and  2nd  Rooms  contain 
Arabian,  N.African,  Persian,  Albanian,  Montenegrine ,  Greek, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indian  weapons.  —  On  the  right  and  left 
of  these  rooms  are  two  galleries,  divided  by  a  partition  into  two 
sections,  with  a  collection  of  blade-arms,  cross-bows,  and  firearms, 
from  the  12th  cent,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  gallery  on  the 
right  contains  glass-cases  with  marshals'  batons  and  orders,  and 
swords  of  honour  of  celebrated  French  generals. 

We  now  return  to  the  passage.  On  the  right  is  the  Cour 
de  la  Victoire,  containing  naval  cannon.  On  th«  other  side  is 
the  Cour  d'Angoul^me,  where  among  other  pieces  is  placed  the 
•Griffin,  a  cnlverin  captured  at  Ehrenbreitstein  on  the  Rhine  in 
1T97,  cast  in  1528,  and  weighing  nearly  13  tons.  By  the  wall 
here  is  a  chain  190  yds.  long,  and  3^2  "^^ons  in  weight,  used  by  the 
Turks  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  168o  for  the  purpose  of  barricad- 
ing an  arm  of  the  Danube.  It  was  brought  in  1805  from  Vienna, 
where  a  similar  chain  is  preserved  in  the  imperial  museum  of 
armour.  Under  the  carriage  entrance,  by  which  the  visitor  may 
now  leave  the  H6tel,  is  a  chain  with  fifty  ixon  collars  for  prisoners, 
captured  in  the  Morocco  camp  after  the  battle  of  Isly  in  1844. 

TheEglise  desInTalidea  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  older 
Eglise  de  St.  Louis,  and  the  D6me  built  by  Jules  Mansart  in  1706. 

The  Eglisb  de  St.  Loms,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  two  low 
aisles,  77  yds.  long  and  22  yds.  wide,  is  entered  from  the  S.  side 
of  the  Cour  d'Honneur.  The  nave  is  adorned  with  banners  cap- 
tured in  Algeria  under  Louis  Philippe  and  elsewhere.    The  last  flag 
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ou  the  right,  &  yello'vr  one  with  a  douhle  eagle,  is  from  Sebastopol, 
and  the  white  one  opposite  once  wayed  on  the  Malakoff  tower. 

On  30th  March,  1814,  the  evening  before  the  entry  of  the  Allies  into 
Paris,  about  1500  flags,  the  victorious  trophies  of  llapoleon  I.,  were  burn- 
ed in  the  court  of  the  Invalides  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  by  order  of  Marshal  Clarke,  Due  de  Feltre,  then  minister 
of  war.  The  sword  brought  by  Napoleon  from  the  tomb  of  Frederick 
the  Great  at  Potsdam  in  l806  was  destroyed  on  the  same  occasion.  A 
number  of  other  flags  captured  during  the  wars  of  the  Republic  and  the 
flrst  Empire  were  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  funeral  obse- 
quies of  Marshal  Sebastiani  in  1851. 

The  columns  of  the  church  bear  a  number  of  monuments 
and  tablets  in  memory  of  former  governors  of  the  Hotel  des  In- 
valides, including  marshals  Mouton,  Comte  de  Lobau  (d.  1838), 
Oudinoi,  Due  de  Reggio  (d.  1847),  and  Jourdan  (d.  1833).  Two 
bronze  tablets  record  the  names  of  the  marshals  and  officers  inter- 
red in  the  vaults  of  the  church.  On  Sundays  at  noon  mass  is  cele- 
brated here  with  the  usual  military  ceremonies.  Behind  the  high 
altar  is  a  large  window  filled  with  modern  stained  glass,  below 
which  is  a  door  leading  into  the  D6me,  but  generally  closed. 

The  D6me  des  Invalidbs  (entrance  on  the  S.  side,  in  the  Place 
Vauban ,  at  the  back  of  the  H6tel ,  so  that  the  visitor  must  go 
round  the  whole  building;  admission,  seep.  262),  entered  by  a 
portal  with  two  series  of  columns,  Doric  and  Corinthian,  placed 
one  above  the  other,  and  adorned  with  statues,  consists  of  a  square 
pile,  188  ft.  in  breadth,  surmounted  by  a  circular  tower  with  twelve 
windows  and  a  lofty  dome,  above  which  rises  a  lantern  and  cross, 
the  summit  of  which  is  344  ft.  above  the  pavement.  The  dome, 
86  ft.  in  diameter,  gilded  during  the  first  Empire,  and  again,  by 
the  electro-plating  system,  in  1861,  is  constructed  of  woodwork 
covered  with  lead,  and  embellished  with' reliefs  representing  mili- 
tary trophies. 

The  "Tomb  of  Napoleon  L,  situated  beneath  the  dome,  is  an  open 
circular  crypt,  20  ft.  in  depth  and  36  ft.  in  diameter;  the  walls  are 
of  polished  slabs  of  granite,  adorned  with  ten  marble  reliefs  by 
Simart  (d.  1858) :  Restoration  of  public  order,  the  Concordat, 
the  Reformed  Administration,  the  State-council,  the  Code,  the 
University,  the  Chamber  of  finance,  the  Development  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  Public  works,  and  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
The  twelve  colossal  Victories  between  these  reliefs  were  among  the 
last  works  of  Pradier  (d.  1851).  Between  them  are  six  trophies  con- 
sisting of  60  flags  which  had  long  lain  concealed  in  the  Luxembourg. 
On  the  pavement  are  recorded  the  names  of  battles. 

On  the  mosaic  pavement,  which  represents  a  wreath  of  laurels, 
rises  the  sarcophagus,  13  ft.  long,  6Y2  f^-  ^de  and  141/2  ft.  high, 
consisting  of  a  single  huge  block  of  reddish-brown  sandstone 
weighing  upwards  of  67  tons,  brought  from  Finland  at  a  cost  of 
140,000  fr. 

Above  the  crypt,  at  a  height  of  160  ft.,  rises  the  lofty  dome 
in  two  sections.   The  first  of  these  is  divided  into  twelve  sections, 
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painted  with  figures  of  the  Apostles  by  Jouvenet  (d.  1717).  The 
upper  section  is  adorned  Mith  a  large  composition  by  Ddafoate 
(d.  1716):  St.  Louis  offering  to  Christ  the  sword  with  which  he 
had  vanquished  the  foes  of  Christianity.  The  Evangelists  in  the 
spandrils  are  by  the  same  artist.  The  faint,  bluish  light  admitted 
from  above,  and  the  sombre  aspect  of  the  crypt  and  its  surround- 
ings contribute  greatly  to  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

The  entrance  to  the  crypt  (closed)  is  at  the  back  of  the  high 
altar.  It  is  flanked  by  two  sarcophagi,  bearing  the  names  of  Duroc 
and  Bertrand ,  the  emperor's  faithful  friends.  The  former  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Bautzen  in  1813,  the  latter  (d.  1844)  was  the  emperor's 
constant  companion  in  all  his  campaigns  and  in  his  captivity,  and 
followed  his  remains  when  brought  by  Prince  Joinville  from  St.  He- 
lena in  1840  to  their  present  resting-place.  Above  the  entrance  are 
inscribed  these  words  from  the  emperor's  will:  ^  Je  d£aire  que  mea 
cendres  repoaent  aur  lea  borda  de  la  Seine,  au  milieu  de  ce  peupU 
francaia  que  fai  tant  aimi, '  On  each  side  is  a  colossal  Caryatide  in 
bronze,  by  Buret,  one  bearing  a  globe,  the  other  a  sceptre  and 
crown. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  crypt  are  the  monuments  of  VaxAan 
(d.  1707)  and  Turenne  (d.  1675),  with  recumbent  figures,  the  for- 
mer erected  in  1807,  the  latter  brought  from  St.  Denis ;  but  they 
sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  emperor's  tomb. 

The  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  contains  the  tomb  of 
Jiftme  Bonaparte  (d.  1860),  once  King  of  Westphalia,  consisting  of 
a  sarcophagus  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Jtfr6me  by  Guillaume;  a 
smaller  sarcophagus  with  the  remains  of  his  eldest  son ;  and  an- 
other containing  the  heart  of  his  wife.  The  chapel  to  the  right  of 
the  entrance  contains  the  large  marble  sarcophagus  of  Joaeph  Bona- 
parte (d.  1844),  once  King  of  Spain. 

The  tower  visible  from  the  Place  Vauban  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Invalides  is  that  of  the  Puits  de  Grenelle  (p.  270). 

33.  Ecole  Militaire.   Champ  de  Mars. 

Pont  d''Iina.    Trocadiro.    Manufacture  dea  Tabacs. 

The  Ecole  HiUtaire  (PI.  W,  10;  7),  another  imposing  edifice 
situated  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  des  Invalides,  was  founded  in  1751 
by  Louis  XV. ,  ^pour  y  ilever  500  gentilahommea  dana  toutea  lea 
aciencea  niceaaaires  et  convenables  ^  un  officier.  In  1792  it  was 
converted  into  a  barrack  for  5400  men  and  1500  horses.  The 
establishment  covers  an  area  of  26  acres.  The  principal  part, 
on  the  N.  W.  side,  is  of  palatial  appearance  and  */4  M.  in 
length.  The  Corinthian  portico  in  the  centre  is  surmounted  by  a 
quadrangular  dome.  The  wings  were  not  built  till  1855.  The 
chapel  resembles  that  of  the  palace  of  Versailles.  The  public  are 
not  admitted  to  the  Ecole  without  special  permission. 
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The  C3iamp  At  lEan  (PI.  W,  10,  11;  /)  is  a  large  sandy  open 
ipaoe  extending  in  front  of  the  biiilding,  towards  the  N.W.,  up- 
wards of  1000  yds.  in  length  and  550  yds.  in  breadth.    Down  to 
1861  it  was  enclosed  by  embankments,  15-20  ft.  in  height,  and 
planted  with  trees,  in  the  formation  of  which  no  fewer  than  60,000 
Parisians  of  both  sexes  and  all  classes  participated  in  the  year  1790. 
These  banks  were  then  furnished  with  rows  of  seats,  which  enaUed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  people  to  witness  the  FHt  de  la  Fidi- 
raUofij  which  took  place  on  14th  July  of  the  same  year.  In  front  of 
the  tiCole  Militaire  was  erected  the  AutH  de  la  FatrU ,  where  the 
king,  the  national  assembly,  and  the  representatiTes  of  the  army  and 
the  provinces ,  swore  fidelity  to  the  new  constitution.     TaUeyrand, 
Bishop  of  Autnn ,  with  400  of  the  clergy,  robed  in  white ,  officiated 
in  the  religious  part  of  the  ceremony.  The  rejoicings  on  this  occasion 
were  uniTorsal,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  Revolution  was  now  hap- 
pily torminated.    A  similar  festival,  the  famous  Champ  de  Mai, 
was  celebrated  here  with  the  utmost  pomp  by  Napoleon  on  1st  June, 
1B15.     Here  too,   in  August,   1830,   Louis  I^hilippe   presented 
colours  to  the  National  Guard,  and  in  1852  Napoleon  III.  distri- 
buted to  the  army  the  eagles  which  were  to  replace  the  Gallic  eock. 

The  Champ  de  Mars  is  now  (1878),  as  it  was  in  1867,  the  site 
of  the  Exposition  fTntverseUe,  uid  is  covered  with  buildings  and 
pleasure-grounds.  It  is  connected  by  means  of  the  richly  decorated 
Pont  d'l^na  (see  below),  by  an'iron  gallery  over  the  Quai  de  Billy, 
and  by  a  succession  of  flower-beds  and  fountains,  with  the  Place 

du  Trocad<fro  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

The  Omn^m*  Line  Y  and  the  PU»c$  de  VBtoiU  d:  Oare  Montparntuse 
Trcanway  (which  may  be  reached  by  the  corresponding  omnibus-lines  C 
and  AB,  or  by  the  La  Villette  &  Place  de  TEtoile  Tramway)  both  run 
to  the  Champ  de  Vars.  During  the  exhibition  omnibuses  and  tramway- 
cars  run  direct  to  the  Champ  fron&  the  Quai  and  Bue  du  Louvre.  The 
Exhibition  may  also  be  reached  by  Steamer  (pp.  29,  90) ,  or  by  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  de  Ceinture  (p.  30). 

The  Font  d'lina  (PI.  W,  8;  /),  which  crosses  the  Seine  oppo- 
site the  Champ  de  Mars,  was  constructed  in  1806-13  to  commemo- 
rate the  victory  of  tiliat  name.  It  is  adorned  with  eagles,  and  four 
colossal  Horse-tamers. 

The  bridge  being  at  present  (1878)  reserved  for  visitors  to  the  Ex- 
hibition, an  iron  bridge,  called  the  Passerelle  de  rJlUe  des  Cygnee^,  230  yds. 
long  and  20  ft.  wide,  has  been  constructed  a  little  below  it.  It  is  named 
after  the  island  of  that  name,  and  connects  the  suburbs  of  Passy  and 
Grenelle. 

The  Flact  du  TroeadirOy  a  large  open  space  on  the  high  ground 
of  the  right  bank,  opposite  the  Pont  d'l^na,  was  laid  out  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Exhibition  of  1867,  when  great  labour  was  expended 
in  levelling  the  undulating  ground  here.  The  pbiteau  is  crowned  by 
the  Palais  du  Trocadiro ,  a  huge  building ,  erected  from  the  plans 
of  Davioud  and  BourdaU,  The  central  portion  consists  of  a  circular 
edifice  in  the  Romanesque  style,  surmounted  by  a  dome ,  and  from 
It  diverge  on  both  sides  colonnades ,  which  describe  half  an  ellipse 
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ftnd  terminate  in  Moorish  paTihous.  Tlie  samptuously  decorated 
Festival  Hall  on  the  second  floor  measures  202  ft.  across ,  and  can 
accommodate  bOOO-7000  persons.  The  diameter  of  the  dome  is 
173  ft. ,  exceeding  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  by  35  ft. ,  and  that 
of  St.  Paul's,  London,  by  66  ft.  On  the  apex  of  the  dome  stands  a 
bronze-gilt  statne  of  Fame.  In  front  of  the  central  structure  is  a 
balcony,  embellished  with  six  allegorical  statues  of  the  diffeient 
regions  of  the  eaxth.  Below  the  balcony  is  the  reservoir  of  the  large 
cascade,  which  descends  from  the  Trocad^ro  towards  the  Seine, 
passing  on  its  way  through  eight  water-basins,  each  provided  with 
two  water-jets.  At  the  bottom  the  cascade  is  received  in  a  ninth 
basin,  200  ft.  in  diameter  and  surrounded  by  four  colossal  bronze- 
gilt  figures  of  animals:  a  bull  by  Cain,  a  horse  by  £otiiUarf ,  a 
rhinocexos  by  Jacquemart,  and  an  elephant  by  Frimitt.  —  Seven 
avenues  diverge  from  the  Place  du  Trocad^ro,  the  chief  being  the 
Avenue  du  Eoi  de  Rome  (so  called  from  the  proposal  of  Napoleon  I. 
to  erect  a  palace  here  for  his  son) ,  leading  to  the  Arc  de  TEtoile 
(p.  160).  The  Avenue  du  Ttocadiro  leads  to  the  Place  de  TAlma, 
with  the  bridge  of  that  name  (p.  160).  —  The  omnibus  line  B  and 
the  Louvre  &  Passy  Tramway  run  direct  to  the  Place  du  Trocad^ro. 

A  Uitle  below  the  Pont  des  Invalidu,  which  is  adorned  with  statues 
of  Navigation  and  Peace,  rises  the  Manufacture  des  Tabacs  (PI.  W,  14), 
Quai  d'Orsay63,  the  extensive  buildings  of  which  occupy  the  whole  block 
between  the  Bue  Jean  'Nicot,  the  Rue  de  rUniversitd,  and  the  Rue  de  la 
Boucherie  des  Invalides.  It  is  shown  to  the  public  on  Thursdays  only, 
10>12  and  2-4  o'clock  (but  the  traveller,  on  showing  his  passport.*  will  be 
admitted  on  other  days  also,  Sund.  ezepted,  at  the  same  hours);  visitors 
ring  at  the  principal  entrance,  where  a  flag  is  hung.  This  extensive  and 
well-organised  establishment  is  worthy  of  a  visit,  provided  the  visitor  can 
bear  thepungent  smell  of  tobacco  which  speedily  saturates  his  clothes. 
About  1900  of  the  2175  hands  employed  are  girls  and  women. 

The  Ittg^iturt  aux  Tabac*^  or  higher  officials,  must  have  been  edu- 
cated at  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  have  studied  for  two  years  at  the 
^Ecole  d'application  pour  les  Tabacs*"  connected  with  the  manufactory.  — 
There  are  sixteen  government  manufactories  of  tobacco  in  France,  all 
dependent  on  that  of  Paris,  yielding  an  annual  revanue  of  200  million  francs. 
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Artesian  "Well  of  GreneUe.     Pare  de  MonUouris. 

The  Blind  Asylum  is  shown  on  Wednesdays,  from  1.  30  to  4  or  5, 
and  on  Saturdays,  2-4  o'clock,  by  the  permission  of  the  director  (fee  to 
attendant  i  fr.).  —  An  examination  takes  place  on  the  last  Satunday  of 
every  month,  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  by  applying  to  the  director 
(^Monsieur  le  Directeur  de  Tlnstitution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  Boulevard 
-des  Invalides  80";  see  form  given  on  p.  !^).  —  Vaoatlon  A»g.  and  Sept. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Boulevard  des  Inyalides,  No.  56 b,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Boulevard  du  Montparuasse,  rises  the  hand- 
some ^liad  Aflylvm,  or  Institution  des  Jeunes  Aveuffles  (PI.  W,  13), 
separated  from  the  boulevard  by  a  railing  with  a  guard -house  on 
ea0h  side.  The  relief  in  the  tympanum  of  the  principal  building, 
by  Jouffroy,  represents  Valentin  Haiiy  (d.  1822),  founder  of  the  in- 
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stitntion,  instructing  his  pupils  under  the  protection  of  Religion.  In 
th»  court  is  placed  another  statue  of  the  founder ,  in  marble ,  with 
a  blind  girl  at  his  feet.  The  chief  object  of  the  institution  is  the 
maintenance  and  instruction  of  blind  children  of  both  sexes,  of  9-14 
years  of  age,  but  their  residence  may,  if  necessary,  be  prolonged  to 
their  21st  year.  Most  of  the  inmates  are  supported  by  government,  or 
by  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong.  Private  pupils  of  any  age  are 
received  for  1000  fr.  per  annum.  The  usual  number  of  inmates  is 
250,  of  whom  75  are  girls.  Most  of  the  teachers  have  been  educated 
at  this  establishment,  and  are  themselves  blind. 

The  Printing  Office  is  one  of  the  most  Interesting  departments* 
Books  for  the  blind  are  printed  here  in  raised  characters,  which  they 
read  by  their  sense  of  toueh. 

The  Manual  Occupations  of  the  inmates  are  carpentering,  turn- 
ing, brush-making,  straw-plaiting,  netting,  and  weaving.  Specimens 
of  their  work  are  sold  in  a  separate  room. 

The  most  important  branch  of  instruction  is  Muaie,  the  pursuit 
which  is  best  calculated  to  enable  the  pupils  to  gain  their  own 
livelihood.  A  short  ^Concert  is  given  every  Wednesday  in  the  chapel 
at  4  o'clock,  by  an  orchestra  of  30-40  blind  children,  whose  con- 
ductors are  also  blind.  The  frescoes  in  the  chapel,  by  H,  Lehmanny 
represent  the  participation  of  the  blind  in  the  blessings  of  the  Sa- 
viour, the  light  of  the  world. 


On  leaving  the  Blind  Asylum  we  enter  the  Rue  Duroc,  to  the 
left ,  which  soon  leads  to  the  Plaob  db  B&eteuil  (PI.  W,  13),  at 
the  end  of  the  avenue  of  that  name  (which  leads  to  the  Place  Yauban 
at  the  back  of  the  Invalides.  The  Place  de  Breteull  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  Place  de  Fontenoy  and  the  Ecole  Militaire,  men- 
tioned at  p.  267,  by  the  Avenue  de  Saxe). 

In  the  centre  of  the  Place  Breteuil  rises  the  tower,  114  ft.  in 
height ,  of  the  Artesian  Well  (Puits  Artisien)  of  Grenelle ,  which 
is  1800  ft.  in  depth,  and  yields  200,000  gallons  of  water  daily. 
Paris  possesses  three  other  Artesian  wells,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  that  of  Passy.   (Model,  see  p.  185.) 

The  BouLBVARD  Du  MoNTFABNASSB  (omnibus  lines  Q,  V,  X; 
tramways  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s  &  Fontenay,  Place  de  I'Etoile  & 
Qare  Montparnasse,  and  Gare  Montparnasse  &  Bastille;  see  p.  28) 
leads  towards  the  S.E.  to  the  (W.)  railway-station  (p.  34)  and  the 
cemetery  of  that  name. 

The  Cemetery  of  Montpamasse,  or  Cimetihre  du  8ud  (PL  B,  16), 
the  third  of  the  great  Parisian  burial-grounds ,  laid  out  in  1824,  is 
uninteresting  compared  with  the  cemetery  of  Pdre  Lachaise,  and 
even  that  of  Montmartre.  The  entrance  is  in  the  Boulevard  Mont- 
rouge  (PI.  blue,  6). 

The  cemetery  is  of  moderate  extent,  and  is  divided  by  walks  into 
large  oblong  plots ,  so  that  the  visitor  will  easily  find  his  way.  The 
following  MoKUMKNTB  are  among  the  most  interesting. 
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In  the  main  avenue ,  a  cross  in  the  foremost  row  marks  the  grave  (the 
last  but  one)  of  Soeur  Rosalie  Bendu^  who  was  presented  with  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  recognition  of  her  devoted  labours  in  the 
Crimea.  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  Avenue  du  Nord,  to  the  right,  Pierre 
LarouMse  (d.  1875),  author  of  the  ^Dictionaire  Universel  du  19i^me  si^cle", 
a  handsome  monument  with  bronze  bust.  —  In  the  main  walk,  at  the 
corner  to  the  left,  Liontine  Spiegel ,  with  a  beautiful  figure  of  the  deceased 
in  white  marble. 

Farther  on  in  the  main  walk,  before  the  Bond  Point  is  reached,  is  a 
cross  which  marks  the  grave  of  HenH  Grigoire  (d.  1835),  deputy  to  the 
States-Generalj  one  of  the  first  of  the  clergy  who  swore  fidelity  to  the 
new  constitution  in  1790,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Blois,  member  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1795.  In  1815  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric 
by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  excluded  from  the  Institut  (p.  255),  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  on  his  death  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  refused  his 
remains  Christian  burial,  as  he  had  declined  to  retract  his  oath. 

In  the  Avenue  de  TOuest,  the  westernmost  of  the  walks  running  from 
N.  to  S. :  Count  Dumont  d*Urville^  a  distinguished  admiral,  who,  after 
having  made  several  voyages  round  the  world,  perished  with  his  wife 
and  only  son  in  an  accident  on  the  Versailles  railway  in  1842  (p.  277)-,  a 
grotesque  coloured  monument,  with  scenes  from  the  voyages  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

To  the  right  of  the  Rond  Point:  Deeeine  (d.  1832),  sculptor;  Orfila 
(d.  1853),  the  physician,  with  his  medallion.  —  Farther  back,  Boyer  (d. 
1833).  surgeon,  with  bust.    Then,  Guillemot  (d.  1831),   historical  painter. 

Flanking  the  Rond  Point :  Hottdon  (d.  1828),  sculptor,  and  R.  Roehette 
(d.  1854),  antiquary,  both  with  medallions  in  bronze  by  David;  Duehetse 
de  Getvres.  nee  du  Gnescliny  the  last  member  of  that  illustrious  family ; 
also  the  monument  of  the  last  of  the  Catsini  (d.  1832). 

In  the  transverse  walk  to  the  right  of  the  Rond  Point,  ffenri  de  My- 
lius  (d.  1866),  a  general,  who  entered  the  army  in  1800;  a  large  monument 
with  a  bust  in  bronze.  Billaut  (d.  1863),  a  great  parliamentary  speaker, 
a  senator,  and  minister.  Ottavi  (d.  1841),  ^orateur,  parent  de  NapoUon*;  a 
monument  with  a  bust. 

In  the  Avenue  de  TEst  (the  easternmost) :  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  (d. 
1840),  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred ,  president  of  the  legis- 
lative section  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat  and  minister  under  Napoleon  I. ;  with 
a  bust  by  David.  Adjacent,  Boulay  (d.  18^),  son  of  the  last,  deputy, 
vice-president  of  the  republic  in  1849,  president  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat, 
and  senator.  Also,  P.  Ch.  Auguier  (d.  1873),  the  anatomist,  a  monument 
in  granite.  —  In  the  Petite  Avenue  de  TEst,  the  first  walk  parallel  with 
the  last,  Edgar  Quinet  (d.  1875),  with  the  inscription,  ^  Ftvre,  mourir  pour 
refnvre\ 

Farther  on,  at  the  corner  of  another  cross-path ,  a  rock  with  a  me- 
dallion, marking  the  grave  of  Attg.  Dornis,  Weprisentant  du  peuple\  who 
was  killed  by  the  insurgents  in  June,  1848. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Avenue  de  TEst,  to  the  right,  Famille  Collard- 
Bigi^  a  handsome  Renaissance  temple  with  the  sitting  statue  of  Mme. 
Gollard  (d.  1871),  the  artist,  in  marble  by  Franceschi. 

In  the  Avenue  du  Kord :  Jacques  Liefranc  (d.  1847),  a  military  surgeon 
and  professor;  with  a  bust  above,  and  reliefs  on  the  sides  representing 
the  deceased  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  lecturing  to  numerous  students. 

The  Pare  de  MontBonris  (PI.  B,  21),  the  completion  of  which 
was  long  delayed  owing  to  the  political  events  of  1870-71,  affords 
an  attractive  public  promenade  for  the  S.  side  of  the  town ,  like 
the  Buttes  Ghaumont  for  the  N.E.  side.  The  park,  which  is  about 
40  acres  in  area,  adjoins  the  fortifications,  and  lies  exactly  to  the  8. 
of  the  Observatory.  The  entrance  is  at  the  corner  of  the  Avenue 
Reille  and  the  Rue  Gazan. 
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On  the  highest  ground  in  the  park  stands  the  Bardo^  or  palace 
of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  a  picturesque  Moorish  edifice  with  four  domes, 
which  was  erected  at  the  Exhibition  of  1867  and  has  been  rebuilt 
here.  It  Is  now  used  as  an  observatory  and  meteorological  station 
(not  shown  to  the  public).  The  bridge  crossing  the  railway  which 
intersects  the  park  commands  an  extensive  view  of  Paris ,  parti- 
cularly of  the  hill  of  Ste.  Genevidve  (Pantheon)  and  the  valley  of 
the  Bifevre. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  park  is  a  lunatic  asylum  (Agile  Clinique 
cfAliinSs) ,  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Girard  de  Oaileus 
in  1863-66  (500  beds).  To  the  £.  is  the  sUtion  Glad^re-QentiUy 
on  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Oeinture.(p.  32).  Immediately  to  the  S. 
is  a  barrack. 

To  fh«  W.  lies  the  large  Rdtervoir  de  la  Vana« ,  with  sides  built  of 
0olid  stone,  10  ft.  thick,  and  capahle  of  holding  eleven  million  cubic 
feet  of  water.  One-third  of  the  quantity  is  supplied  daily  'by  a  conduit^ 
7  ft.  in  diameter  and  about  103  M.  in  length ,  which  brings  to  Paris  the 
water  of  the  Vanne,  a  stream  rising  in  Champagne,  about  9  M.  frtMm 
Troyes.  Two  similar  reservoirs  have  recently  been  constructed  at  M^nil- 
montant  and  Belleville. 


35.    Cataeombs.  Drainage. 

The  Oatacoubs  are  now  accessible  twice  monthly,  usually  on  the  1st 
and  3rd  Saturdays  of  the  month.  Permission  to  visit  them  is  obtained 
by  addressing  an  application  to  the  Prifet  de  la  Seine^  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg, containing  the  names  and  addresses  of  each  of  the  intending 
visitors. 

The  SxwsBS  are  usually  shown  in  summer  once  weekly  (Wednesdays). 
Application  must  also  be  made  to  the  PHfet  de  la  Seine. 

Having  completed  our  necessarily  imperfect  description  of  Paris 
above  ground,  we  must  now  devote  a  few  words  to  subterranean 
Paris,  its  catacombs,  and  its  vast  and  skilfully  constructed  sewers. 

The  Cataoombi  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  were  formerly 
quarries,  worked  as  far  back  as  the  Roman  period,  yielding  a  soft 
kind  of  limestone  which  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  There  are 
still  several  similar  quarries  in  the  environs ,  which  have  yidded 
the  stone  of  which  a  great  part  of  modern  Paris  is  built.  These 
subterranean  galleries,  which  extend  under  a  great  part  of  Paris, 
have  about  seventy  entrances  in  different  suburbs.  The  principal 
descents  to  them  are  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tombe-Issoire  and  in  the 
plain  of  Montsouris. 

Several  streets  in  the  S.  quarters  of  Paris,  situated  above  these 
quarries,  having  begun  in  1784  to  show  symptMns  of  sinking, 
steps  were  taken  by  government  to  avert  the  danger  by  constructing 
piers  and  buttresses  where  the  upper  surface  was  insufficiently 
supported.  About  the  same  time  the  Counetl  of  State  ordered 
the  removal  of  the  bodies  from  the  Cemetery  of  the  Innooents, 
and  others,  which  were  closed  at  that  period,  to  these  subterranean 
quarries.     In  1786  the  quarries  were  accordingly  converted  into 
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a  vast  charnel-house,  and  called  Catacombs.  During  the  Revolution 
and  the  Reign  of  Terror ,  immense  numbers  of  bodies  and  bones 
brought  from  various  quarters  ^ere  thrown  in  confused  masses 
into  these  cavities;  but  in  1810  a  regular  system  was  organised 
for  the  more  seemly  disposition  of  these  remains,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  their  resting-place.  New  pillars  have  since  been  erected 
to  support  the  roof,  excavations  made  to  admit  more  air,  and  chan- 
nels dug  to  carry  off  the  water.  The  galleries  and  different  com- 
partments are  completely  lined  with  human  bones  and  skulls, 
carefully  arranged.  Several  chapels  have  even  been  constructed 
entirely  of  the  same  materials. 

Drainage.  Still  more  interesting  than  the  Catacombs  is  the 
vast  network  of  sewers  (Egouta)  by  which  Paris  is  undermined, 
and  which  are  so  admirably  constructed  and  well  ventilated  that 
parties,  including  even  ladies,  are  frequently  formed  to  explore 
them.  (The  usual  route  is  from  the  Place  du  Chatelet  to  the  Place 
de  la  Madeleine.) 

This  system  of  drainage  has  been  so  beneficial  to  the  public 
health  that  the  annual  death-rate ,  which  was  36  per  1000  under 
Louis  XVI.,  has  been  reduced  to  about  25  per  1000,  the  unusually 
unhealthy  period  following  the  recent  war ,  and  deaths  from  vio- 
lence, being  of  course  left  out  of  view.  If  these  statistics  be  correct, 
Paris  is  healthier  than  most  of  the  large  towns  in  Great  Britain, 
and  is  the  healthiest  capital  on  the  continent,  as  indeed  one  would 
expect  from  the  fact,  that,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Ham- 
burg ,  it  is  the  only  continental  city  provided  with  a  complete 
system  of  underground  drainage.  The  inhabitants  are  strictly  for- 
bidden to  pollute  the  public  streets  or  gutters  with  dirty  water, 
proper  channels  connected  with  the  sewers  being  provided  for  the 
surface  as  well  as  other  drainage,  and  conducting  It  to  a  long  tunnel 
which  falls  into  the  Seine  below  the  bridge  of  Asnieres  (p.  275). 

The  total  length  of  the  principal  sewers  of  Paris  is  now  about 
500  M. ,  most  of  them  having  been  constructed  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Belgrand  since  1852.  The  basin  in  which  the  city  lies  isdivid- 
ed  into  four  parts  by  two  large  sewers  at  right  angles  with  the 
Seine,  called  Egouts  CoUecteurSj  and  running  under  the  Boulevard 
de  S^astopol  and  Boulevard  St.  Michel  respectively.  These,  which 
flow ,  not  into  the  river ,  but  into  channels  parallel  with  it ,  are 
augmented  by  about  15  tributaries,  which  in  their  turn  receive  the 
contents  of  numerous  smaller  drains.  The  ^coUecteurs'  parallel 
with  the  river  are  four  in  number.  Two  of  these,  each  about  2^2  M. 
in  length ,  start  from  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and  terminate  under 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  one  of  them  following  the  direction  of  the 
quays,  while  the  other  runs  under  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  and  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli.  The  two  others,  which  are  on  the  left  bank,  one  of  them 
4  M.,  the  other  l^/a  M.  in  length,  extend  from  the  Pont  d'Austerlitz 
to  the  Pont  dl^na,  and  from  the  Entrepot  des  Tins  under  the  Bou- 
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levard  St.  Ohermaln  to  the  quay ,  near  the  Place  de  la  Ooncorde. 
These  channels  are  all  of  such  ample  dimensions  as  to  carry  o£f 
with  ease  the  surface  water  from  the  whole  city  after  the  heaviest 
rains,  the  smaller  being  7  ft.  high  and  nearly  4  ft.  wide,  the  larger 
16  ft.  by  18  ft. 

The  sewers  are  all  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  and  lined  with 
waterproof  cement.  The  ^coUecteurs^  are  flanked  with  pavements 
or  ledges,  between  which  the  water  runs,  and  above  one  or  both  of 
which  is  a  conduit  for  pure  water.  All  the  galleries  communicate 
with  the  streets  by  numerous  iron  ladders ,  and  each  is  furnished 
with  its  distinctive  mark  and  the  name  of  the  street  above. 

All  the  'coUecteurs'  empty  themselves  into  a  *  CoUeeteur  OiniraV 
in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Those  of  the  left  bank ,  which  are 
particularly  dirty  on  account  of  the  refuse  from  tanners*,  curriers', 
and  dyers'  premises  thrown  into  them,  are  united  at  a  point  a  little 
above  the  Pont  de  la  Ooncorde,  from  which  they  are  carried  below 
the  bed  of  the  Seine  by  a  huge  iron  pipe  ,  220  yds.  in  length ,  and 
in  the  inside  upwards  of  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  are  thus  discharged 
into  the  'coUecteur  gtfntfral'.  This  last,  which  falls  into  the  Seine 
at  Asni^res,  is  nearly  3^2  ^-  ^^  length,  and  carries  off  333,000 
cubic  ft.  of  water  per  hour,  but  is  capable  of  passing  at  least  double 
the  quantity. 

The  cleaning  of  the  larger  sewers ,  in  which  there  is  a  channel 
flanked  by  ledges,  is  effected  by  a  very  ingenious  system.  In  the 
'grand  collecteur'  there  are  four  boats  of  the  same  width  as  the 
channel,  each  provided  with  a  vertical  gate  or  slide,  which  when  let 
down  exactly  fits  the  channel.  Each  boat,  having  been  placed  at 
its  assigned  starting-point,  has  its  slide  adjusted,  and  is  then 
propelled  downwards  by  the  force  of  the  stream ,  scraping  clean  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  sewer  as  it  advances.  In  the  *grand  col- 
lecteur' this  process  occupies  sixteen  days.  In  the  smaller  sewers, 
where  the  current  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  available  in  this  way, 
the  boats  are  replaced  by  small  waggons  running  on  rails  at  the 
bottom  of  the  channel,  and  propelled  by  the  workmen  walking  along 
the  pathways  at  the  sides. 
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36.    From  Paris  to  Versailles. 

Versailles  is  situated  to  the  d.W.  of  Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  two  railways,  and  a  high  road  running  between  them.  By  the  railway 
on  the  Rive  Droite,  or  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  the  distance  is  141,2  M., 
by  that  on  the  Rive  Gauche,  or  left  bank,  IIV4M.,  and  by  the  road  about 
10  M.  As  a  large  part  of  the  gallery  at  Versailles,  and  that  the  most  in- 
teresting, is  at  present  inaccessible,  the  excursion  to  Versailles  may  be 
combined  as  follows  with  visits  to  St.  Cloud  and  Sevres.  We  proceed 
by  an  early  train  (Rive  Droite,  Gare  St,  Lazare)  or  by  the  Tramway 
Louvre  &  Versailles  to  St.  Cloud  (p.  297)  i  hence  we  traverse  the  park 
obliquely  to  Sivres  (p.  299),  where  we  take  a  train  of  the  Rive  Gauche 
for  Versailles.  —  Or  we  may  travel  from  Paris  by  the  Rive  Gauche  line 
(Gare  Montparnasse ;  p.  34)  to  Sevres  (stat.  Bellevue),  drive  to  Versailles, 
and  return  by  the  railway  of  the  Rive  Droite  to  Ville  d'Avray.  Here 
we  alight,  traverse  the  park  of  St.  Cloud,  and  continue  to  the  Pont  de 
Boulogne ,  whence  we  may  return  to  Paris  either  by  steamboat  or 
tramway  car.  The  railway  of  the  Rive  Droite  also  has  a  station  above 
St.  Cloud. 

Bive  Droite  (Gaie  St.  Lazare,  PI.  R,  18;  booking-office  and 

platform  of  departare  in  tlie  left  wing). 

Trains  start  from  Paris  every  hour  from  7.30  a.m.  till  12.30  a.m.,  and 
from  Versailles  everv  hour  from  7  a.m.  till  11  p.m.,  after  which  another 
train  leaves  at  11.30  p.m.  On  week-days  during  the  sitting  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  trains  run  in  both  directions  every  Vs  br.,  between  12 
and  2  every  V4  ^^-  There  are  also  several  additional  trains,  particularly 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  (see  Indicateur}.  The  journey  occupies  49  min- 
utes. Fares  1  fr.  66 ,  1  fr.  35  c. ;  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  when  the 
fountains  play,  2  fr.  20,  and  1  fr.  65  c. ;  return- tickets,  on  which  there  is 
no  reduction,  are  available  for  the  Rive  Oauche  (p.  276).  The  through- 
trains  stop  at  St.  Cloud  and  Sfevres- Ville  d'Avray  only. 

After  passing  through  a  tunnel  under  the  Place  de  I'Europe 
and  another  under  the  ramparts ,  the  train  crosses  the  Seine 
between  the  stations  of  Cliehy  and  (88/4  M.)  AsnUres.  The  latter 
is  a  pretty  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  a  favourite 
resort  in  summer,  but  its  prosperity  has  declined  since  the  war. 
Concerts,  balls,  and  regattas  occasionally  take  place  here.  The  lines 
to  Argenteuil ,  St.  Germain  (p.  299) ,  and  Rouen  diverge  here  to 
the  right,  and  the  Versailles  Une  describes  a  wide  curve  to  the  left. 

5  M.  Courbevoie.  The  long  building  to  the  left  of  the  station 
is  a  barrack  erected  by  Louis  XV.  for  his  Swiss  Guard,  and  was 
also  occupied  by  the  guards  under  the  first  and  second  empires. 

6Y4  M.  Puteaux.  xhe  line  traverses  high  ground,  affording 
an  extensive  view  of  Paris,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Seine. 

18* 
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71/2  M.  Suresnes.  The  train  skirts  the  base  of  Mont  VaUrien 
(p.  1d7),  which  is  crowned  by  the  most  important  of  the  defensive 
forts  around  Paris,  650  ft.  above  the  Seine.  The  summit  was 
formerly  occupied  by  Le  Calvaire,  a  monastery  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII. ,  and  a  favourite  resort  of  pilgrims.  Na- 
poleon I.  caused  the  building  to  be  demolished  and  an  establish- 
ment for  the  education  of  daughters  of  members  of  the  Legion  of 
'.Honour  to  be  erected  on  the  site.  Under  the  Restoration  the  hill 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Phres  de  la  Foi,  and  was  again 
frequented  by  pilgrims.  The  monks  were  dispersed  by  the  Re- 
volution of  July,  and  a  few  years  later  the  fortress  was  constructed. 
In  1870-71  Mont  Valtfrien  played  a  prominent  part  in  both  the 
sieges  of  Paris.  On  the  final  re-establishment  of  peace  on  28th  May, 
1871,  the  fort  was  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins. 

91/2  M.  Montretout  (p.  298)  and  St.  Cloud  (p.  297).  The  train 
passes  through  a  short  tunnel,  traverses  part  of  the  park  of  St. 
Cloud,  and  then  enters  a  second  tunnel.  To  the  right  of  the 
line  lies  the  pleasant  village  of  — 

IOV2  M.  Vaie  d'Avray,  the  station  for  Sivret  (p.  299).  — 
13  M.  Viroflay.  To  the  left,  farther  on,  is  seen  the  viaduct  which 
crosses  the  high  road  and  unites  the  lines  of  the  right  and  left 
banks. 

141/2  M.    Versailles. 

Bive  Oauohe  (Gaie  Montparnasse ;  PI.  B,  16). 

Trains  from  Paris  at  6.35  a.m.  and  every  hour  from  7.5  a.m.  till 
11.5  p.m.,  and  another  at  12.40  a.m.  ^  from  Versailles  every  hour  from 
6.35  a.m.  till  10.35  p.m.  and  one  more  at  11.25^  p.m.  The  journey 
occupies  40  minutes.  Special  trains  on  week-days  during  the  sitting  of 
the  Assembly:  from  Paris  at  6.15  a.m.,  and  12.!25  and  1.30  p.m.  ^  from 
Versailles  at  10.25  a.m.,  and  1.5,  2.5,  and  11.25  p.m.  Also  several  addi- 
tional trains  on  holidays  as  on  the  other  line.  Fares  the  same  as  by  the 
Bive  Droite;  return-tickets  available  for  either  line.  The  finest  views  on 
the  way  to  Versailles  are  to  the  right. 

This  line  crosses  and  corresponds  with  the  Chemin  de  Fer 
de  Ceinture  at  the  Ouest-Ceinture  station  (p.  32).  It  then  passes 
near  the  villages  of  Vanvea^  which  possesses  a  'Lyctfe\  and  Issy, 
with  the  Hospice  des  Minages  and  the  Hospice  DevUlas  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  aged  poor.  On  the  left  and  right  of  the  line  for- 
merly rose  the  forts  of  Yanves  and  Issy,  both  of  which  were  almost 
entirely  destroyed  during  the  sieges  of  1870-71,  and  are  now  razed. 

33/4  M.  Clamart  is  the  station  for  Vanves,  Jssy,  and  ChdtiUon, 
All  these  villages  suffered  severely  in  1870-71 .  The  line  skirts  the 
hills  above  the  Seine,  affording  a  fine  view  of  Paris  and  the  course 
of  the  river,  particularly  before  Meudon  is  reached. 

5  M.  Meudon.  The  chateau ,  once  occupied  by  the  Empress 
Marie  Louise  and  the  King  of  Rome ,  and  afterwards  by  Prince 
Napoleon,  was  set  on  fire  by  a  shell  and  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins  during  the  Prussian  bombardment  of  Paris  in  1871.  The 
terrace  below  it  was  used   by  the  Prussians  for  the  construction 
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of  extensive  and  formidable  earthworks ,  from  which  the  most 
persistent  cannonade  from  Issy  and  the  other  forts  failed  to  dislodge 
them.  A  powerful  battery  of  20  guns  planted  here  completely  com- 
manded Boulogne,  Billancourt,  Le  Point -du- Jour,  Auteuil,  Gre- 
nelle,  Yaugirard,  and  Issy.  During  the  second  siege  the  insurgents, 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  position,  endeavoured  to  capture  it, 
but  were  driven  back  by  the  government  troops.  The  wood  of  Meu- 
don  affords  charming  walks. 

6^/2  M.  BelUvue  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  the 
hills  of  Meudon.  To  the  right  of  the  station  is  a  small  Gothic 
chapel  dedicated  to  Notre  Dame  des  Flammes.  It  commemorates 
a  frightful  railway  catastrophe  on  8th  May ,  1842.  The  train  had 
caught  fire,  and  upwards  of  200  persons  perished. 

61/4  M.  Sevres  (p.  299).  Fine  view  of  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
and  the  park  of  St.  Cloud  (p.  298)  to  the  right. 

8  M.  ChaviUe.  —  83/^  M.  Viroflay. 

111/4  M.    Versaillea. 

Tramway.     The  cars  start  from  the  Quai  du  Louvre,  and  follow 

the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Versailles  by  Sevres. 

Gars  run  every  hour  from  8  a.m.  till  dask^  fare  1  fr.,  Sundays  and 
holidays  1  fr.  25  c. ;  to  Sevres  in  80  min.,  to  Versailles  in  l*/4  hr.  Another 
set  of  cars  plies  on  the  same  line  as  far  as  Sevres  (50  c.  and  75  c).  It 
is  proposed  that  a  car  of  one  or  other  of  these  services  should  in  future 
start  from  Paris  every  10  min. ,  and  the  fares  are  to  be  reduced. 

The  high-road  is  always  the  scene  of  busy  traffic,  and  the  drive 
is  interesting.  For  some  distance  the  road  skirts  the  Seine,  passing 
the  bridges  at  the  W.  end  of  the  city,  and  leading  under  the  new 
Trocadtfro  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Quai  de  Billy  from  the  Pon 
d'I($na  to  the  Trocad^ro  Palace.  It  then  passes  the  almost  un- 
broken rows  of  houses  belonging  to  the  suburbs  of  Passy  and 
Auteuil,  which  are  much  frequented  by  the  Parisians  in  sum- 
mer, and  were  once  favourite  resorts  of  Boileau,  Lafontaine,  Ra- 
cine, and  Moli^re.  The  road  now  crosses  the  fortifications  (the  road 
to  St.  Cloud  diverges  to  the  right),  crosses  the  Seine ,  and  reaches 
Shvres.  The  drive  from  Sevres  to  Versailles  occupies  25  min.  more ; 
the  road  passes  under  the  railway  viaduct,  and  soon  reaches  the 
Avenue  de  Paris. 

Vertaillei. 

Arrival.  The  Station  of  the  Rive  Droite  Line  is  nearly  1  M.  distant 
from  the  palace :  omnibus  90  c. ;   cabs  (fares  as  in  Paris ;  p.  24)  may  be 

Srocured  at  the  office  in  the  adjacent  Eue  du  Plessis  25,  or  at  the  Rue 
e  la  Pompe  45  and  Rue  de  TOrangerie  60.  The  Station  0/ the  Rive  Oauche 
Line  is  about  Vs  ^-  from  the  palace.  The  tramways  extend  to  thejpalace, 
and  may  be  used  for  passing  from  one  station  to  the  other. 

Hotali.  ^HoTEL  DES  RasKBvoiKS,  Ruc  des  Reservoirs  9,  with  a  good 
restaurant  much  frequented  by  members  of  the  Assembly;  *  Hotel  i»k 
Fbance,  Rue  Colbert  5,  to  the  right  of  the  Place  d'^Armes  on  the  way  to 
the  palace ;  Hotel  do  Sabot  d'*Ob  ,  Rue  du  Plessis  23,  near  the  market, 
with  restaurant. 

Eeitauranti.  Oervais,  Rue  Du  Plessis  23,  near  the  Rive  Droite  sta- 
tion ;  du  Olobey  or  Lourdaut ,    at  the  same  station  •,  de  Londres ,   Rue  Col- 
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bert  7,  adjoining  the  Hdtel  de  France;  du  Coing  d'Or^  at  the  Bive 
Gauche  station.  Avenue  de  Sceaux ;  HStel  de  la  Chasse  et  d^Elbev/^  Avenue 
de  Sceaux  8^  Rocher  de  Cancale,  Rue  Colbert  8,  near  the  palace  (d^j.  2, 
D.  21/2-3  fr.)-,  de  Bourgogne,  Rue  Colbert  11,  Place  d'Armes  (ddj.  .2V2, 
D.  3  fr.);  the  last  two  are  restaurants  '■k  prix  fixe\ 

Cafes.  Duriaus,  Rue  de  la  Pompe  44;  de  la  ConUdie^  in  the  park, 
near  the  Bassin  du  Dragon,  also  entered  from  the  Rue  des  Reservoirs. 

Versailles ,  the  capital  of  the  Seine-et-Oise  department,  is  in- 
debted for  its  origin  to  Louis  XIV.  During  the  first  years  of  his 
reign  that  monarch ,  like  his  predecessors,  had  resided  at  St.  Ger- 
main in  summer,  but  is  said  to  have  conceived  a  dislike  to  it  as  it 
commanded  a  view  of  the  tower  of  St.  Denis  (p.  303),  the  royal 
burying-place. 

The  site  of  Versailles  is  hardly  favourable  for  a  town ,  and  still 
less  so  for  a  park ,  as  the  water  for  its  ornamental  ponds  had  to  be 
conveyed  to  it  from  a  great  distance  at  a  vast  expense.  The  town 
was  called  by  Voltaire  ^Vahtme  des  dipenses\  its  palace  and  park  having 
cost  the  treasury  of  Louis  XIV.  the  enormous  sum  of  1000  million  fr., 
while  its  annual  maintenance  also  involved  heavy  expenditure.  The 
accounts  handed  down  to  ufi  regarding  the  erection  of  this  sump- 
tuous palace  and  the  laying  out  of  its  grounds  almost  border  on  the 
fabulous.  Thus  no  fewer  than  36,000  men  and  6000  horses  are 
said  to  have  been  employed  at  one  time  in  forming  the  terraces  of 
the  garden,  levelling  the  park,  and  constructing  a  road  to  it  from 
Paris  and  an  aqueduct  from  Maintenon,  a  distance  of  31  M.  from 
Versailles.  This  aqueduct  was  intended  to  bring  the  water  of  the 
Eure  to  Versailles,  but  was  discontinued  owing  to  the  great 
mortality  among  the  soldiers  employed;  and  the  breaking  oat 
of  the  war  in  1688  prevented  the  resumption  of  the  works.  The 
waterworks  of  Marly  (p.  303)  were  afterwards  constructed,  and  a 
farther  supply  of  water  obtained  from  the  ponds  on  the  plateau 
between  Versailles  and  Rambouillet. 

After  the  year  1682  Versailles  became  the  permanent  head- 
quarters of  the  court,  and  is  therefore  intimately  associated  with 
the  history  of  that  period.  It  witnessed  the  zenith  and  the  de- 
cadence of  the  prosperity  of  Louis  XIV. ,  and  under  his  successor 
the  magnificent  palace  of  the  ^grand  monarque'  became  the  scene  of 
the  disreputable  Pompadour  and  Du  Barry  domination.  It  was  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Estates  held  here  in  1789  that  the  ^Tiers  Etat' 
took  the  memorable  step,  • —  the  first  on  the  way  to  the  Revolution, 
—  of  forming  itself  into  a  separate  body,  the  AssembMe  Nationale. 
A  few  months  later  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  saw  the  palace  of 
Versailles  sacked  by  a  Parisian  mob,  which  included  many  thousands 
of  women  (4e8  dames  de  la  halle'),  and  since  that  period  it  has 
remained  uninhabited.  During  the  Revolution  it  narrowly  escap- 
ed being  sold.  Napoleon  neglected  it  owing  to  the  great  ex- 
pense which  its  restoration  would  have  entailed ,  and  the  Bour- 
bons on  their  restoratlor  merely  prevented  it  from  falling  to  decay 
and  erected  the  pavilion  on  the  S.  side.    Louis  Philippe  at  length 
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restored  the  building,  and  converted  part  of  it  into  an  historical 
picture  gallery. 

From  19th  Sept.  1870  to  6th  March  1871  the  palace  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  a  great  part  of  the  edifice 
was  then  used  as  a  military  hospital,  the  pictures  having  been 
carefully  covered  to  protect  them  from  injury.  An  impressive 
scene  took  place  here  on  18th  Jan. ,  1871 ,  when  the  Prussian 
monarch,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  German  states,  was 
saluted  as  Emperor  of  Germany.  To  describe  minutely  all  the  events 
which  occurred  at  Versailles  during  the  above  period  would  be  to 
write  a  history  of  the  Franco -Prussian  war.  The  house  No.  1, 
Boulevard  du  Roi,  was  the  scene  of  the  negociations  between  Prince 
Bismarck  and  Jules  Favre  on  23rd-24th  Jan.  and  26th-28th  Jan., 
which  decided  the  terms  for  the  capitulation  of  Paris  and  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace.  Since  the  departure  of  the  German  troops  (12th 
Mar.,  1871),  Versailles  has  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government, 
and  it  was  from  here  that  Marshal  Mac  Mahon  directed  the  struggle 
against  the  fierce  outbreak  of  the  Commune. 

The  town  itself  (62,000  inhab.)  contains  little  to  interest  tra- 
vellers.   The  great  attractions  are  the  palace  and  its  picture-gallery. 

On  the  way  from  the  station  of  the  Rive  Droite  to  the  palace, 
we  pass  on  the  right  (comp.  Plan)  a  Statue  of  General  Hoche,  *ntf 
k  Versailles  le  24  Juin  1768,  soldat  k  16  ans,  g^n^ral  en  chef  &  25, 
mort  \  29,  paciflcateur  de  la  Vendue',  by  Lemaire.  Near  it  is  the 
Church  of  Notre  Damey  erected  by  Mansart  in  1684,  containing  in 
the  second  chapel  to  the  left  the  monument  of  the  Comte  de  Ver- 
gennea  (d.  1787),  minister  of  Louis  XVI. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  palace  is  the  Jeu  de  Paume^  or  tennis-court, 
in  which  the  members  of  the  Third  Estate  met  in  June  1789  (see 
above),  after  they  had  found  the  assembly-room  closed  against  them, 
and  where,  on  the  motion  of  the  deputy  Mounier,  they  took  a  solemn 
oath ,  'de  ne  jamais  se  s^parer ,  de  se  rassembler  partout  oti  les 
circonstances  I'exlgeront,  jusqu'k  ce  que  la  constitution  du  royaume 
soit  ^tablie  et  affermie  sur  des  fondements  solides'.  —  The  hall 
now  contains  a  few  marble  statues,  brought  from  the  palace. 

The  high-road  from  Paris,  or  Avenue  de  Paris ,  unites  with  the 
two  other  chief  streets  of  Versailles  in  the  spacious  Place  d^Armea. 

The  *Palace  of  Versailles  presents  a  less  imposing  appearance 
when  approached  from  the  Place  d'Armes  than  when  seen  from  the 
garden,  the  facade  towards  which  is  no  less  than  Y4  M.  in  length. 
The  building  dates  from  several  different  periods,  and  its  style 
lacks  uniformit).  The  central  part  is  the  original  chateau  of 
Louis  Xin. ,  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  the  wings  were  added  by 
J.  H.  Mansart  (d.  1708)  under  Louis  XIV.  On  the  right  rises  the 
chapel  with  its  pointed  roof;  adjoining  it  is  a  paviUon  erected  by  Louis 
XV. ;  and  to  the  left  of  the  court  is  a  corresponding  pavilion  added 
by  Louis  XVHI,    Other  buildings  of  considerable  size  situated  on 
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each  side  are  concealed  by  those  of  the  first  court  which  Louis  XIY. 
intended  for  his  ministers.  Those  to  the  right  of  the  chapel  include 
the  Theatre,  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  which  was 
used  from  1871  to  the  end  of  1875  for  the  meetings  of  the  As- 
sembMe  Nationale,  and  is  now  the  SaUe  du  Sinai  (public  entrance 
in  the  Rue  des  Reservoirs).  The  left  wing,  looking  towards  the 
Rue  de  la  Blblioth^que ,  or  de  la  Surintendance ,  is  used  as  the 
Chambre  des  DipuUs. 

The  public  are  admitted  to  five  different  courts — the  first  great 
court,  or  Cour  d'Honneur ;  the  Oour  Royale,  between  the  pavilions ; 
the  Cour  de  Marbre,  in  front  of  the  central  building ;  the  Cour  de 
la  Chapelle,  between  the  pavilion  on  the  right  and  the  chapel ;  and 
lastly  the  Cour  des  Princes,  on  the  other  side  of  the  pavilion  on 
the  left.    The  gardens  are  entered  through  the  last  two  courts. 

The  CotJB  D*HoNNEim  is  separated  from  the  Place  d'Armes  by  a 
railing.  The  groups  which  adorn  the  pillars  at  the  entrance  are  em- 
blematical of  the  victories  of  Louis  XIV.  over  Austria  (the  eagle) 
and  Spain  (the  lion).  Around  the  court  are  placed  two  rows  of  Statues 
over  life-size,  sixteen  in  number,  some  of  which  stood  on  the  Pont 
de  la  Concorde  in  Paris  down  to  1837.  On  the  tight :  Bayard 
(d.  1524),  the  ^chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche';  Colbert  (d. 
1683),  the  able  finance  minister  of  Louis  XIV. ;  Cardinal  Richelieu 
(d.  1642),  regent  of  France  under  Louis  XIII. ;  Marshal  Jourdan 
(d.  1833) ;  Marshal  Mass^na  (d.  1817) ;  Admiral  Tourville  (d.  1701) ; 
Admiral  Dugay-Trouin  (d.  1736);  Marshal  Turenne  (d.  1675).  On 
the  left:  Bertrand  Duguesdin  (d.  1380),  Conn^table  of  France; 
Sully  (d.  1641),  the  celebrated  minister  of  Henri  IV. ;  Suger  (d. 
1152),  Abbot  of  St.  Denis  and  regent  under  Louis  VU.;  Marshal 
Lannes  (d.  1809);  Marshal  Mortier  (d.  1835);  Admiral  Suffren 
(d.  1788) ;  Admiral  Duquesne  (d.  1687) ;  the  Great  Condtf  (d.  1686), 
general  of  Louis  XIV. 

In  the  centre  of  the  court  stands  a  colossal  Equestrian  Statue 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  bronze,  the  horse  by  CartelUer  {^d.  1831),  the 
figure  by  Petitot  (d.  1862).  The  pavilions  bear  the  inscription, 
^A  toutes  les  gloires  de  la  France.' 

The  ^Kiiiie  Hiftoriqne,  founded  by  Louis  Philippe ,  and  oc- 
cupying an  almost  interminable  suite  of  apartments  in  the  palace, 
is  an  unrivalled  collection  of  its  kind.  In  1832  these  rooms  were 
entirely  refitted,  and  adorned  with  historical  pictures  brought  firom 
the  Louvre  and  other  palaces,  the  deficiencies  being  supplied  by 
works  of  the  most  eminent  living  artists.  The  foundation  of  the 
museum  is  said  to  have  cost  15  million  fr.,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  paid  out  of  the  royal  coffers.  The  subsequent  govern- 
ments have  left  the  original  arrangements  of  the  museum  un- 
disturbed, and  have  greatly  enriched  and  extended  it.  The  histor- 
ical object  of  the  foundation  of  the  gallery  having  always  been 
predominant,  numerous  works  have  necessarily  been  received  without 
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much  regard  to  their  artistic  merit.  The  critical  eye  will  therefore 
detect  very  inferior  productions  intermingled  with  the  efforts  of 
transcendant  genius.  Many  of  the  rooms ,  including  some  of  the 
most  important,  are  unfortunately  at  present  closed  to  the  public, 
having  been  used  since  the  war  as  public  offices  of  various  kinds. 

Each  picture  being  furnished  with  the  name  of  the  artist  and 
of  the  subject ,  the  visitor  may  dispense  with  a  catalogue.  Those 
who  wish  to  be  provided  with  one  will  be  supplied  in  the  entrance 
hall  of  the  palace.  Visitors  are  cautioned  against  buying  the  old 
or  imperfect  catalogues  sold  by  hawkers  in  the  Place  d'Armes. 

The  Entrance  to  the  Mus^e  (open  daily,  except  Mondays,  12-4) 
is  at  present  from  the  Gour  Royale,  to  the  left.  Umbrellas,  etc.  are 
left  in  the  custody  of  an  attendant  (10  c).  The  greater  part  of  the 
ground -floor  and  several  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  at  present 
closed  to  the  public.  We  shall,  however,  afterwards  mention  them 
in  the  order  formerly  prescribed  (p.  288). 

The  vestibule  whih  at  present  forms  the"  public  entrance  con- 
tains busts  of  celebrated  men  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

8.  Wing  and  Central  Part  of  Building. 

Firtt  Floor.  Ascending  the  great  staircase,  or  'Escalier  de 
Marbre'  (PI.  A),  we  turn  to  the  right  into  a  vestibule,  and  then  on 
the  left  we  enter  the  Appaktembnts  db  Louis  XIV.,  or  Lea  Petits 
Appartements.  Our  visit  begins  with  the  Salle  des  Gardes  (PI.  1),  a 
large  square  saloon,  and  we  next  enter  the  First  Ante(;hamber 
(PI.  2),  both  these  rooms  being  adorned  with  battles  of  Louis  XIV. 
by  Van  der  Meulen  and  his  pupil  J.  B.  Martin.  —  We  now  enter 
the  Second  Antechamber  (PI.  3),  the  Salle  de  V(Eil  de  Bauf,  so 
called  from  its  oval  window,  where  the  courtiers  used  to  await  the 
^ lever'  of  the  king,  and  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  numerous  in- 
trigues. A  small  staircase  descends  from  this  room  to  the  ground- 
floor  (p.  288).  Adjacent  is  the  Bedchamber  of  Louis  XIV.  (PI.  4), 
the  furniture  of  which  is  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  at 
that  period.  From  the  balcony  of  this  apartment,  on  1st  Sept., 
1715,  the  first  chamberlain  publicly  announced  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.  by  exclaiming  ^Le  rot  eat  mortl\  at  the  same  time  breaking 
his  wand  of  office;  then  taking  another,  he  exclaimed,  ^Vive  le 
Roi  /'  —  The  next  room  is  the  Salle  du  Gonseil  (PI.  5),  containing 
a  time-piece  with  very  ingenious  mechanism ,  constructed  in  1706. 

The  ♦Galbrie  dbs  Glacbs  ,  or  de  Louis  XIV. ,  which  we  next 
visit,  is  a  superb  hall ,  80  yds.  in  length ,  11 72  yds.  in  width ,  and 
41  ft.  in  height,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  garden  and 
its  ornamental  sheets  of  water  from  the  seventeen  large  arched 
windows,  opposite  which  are  as  many  mirrors  in  gilded  niches.  The 
ceiling  is  adorned  with  paintings  by  Lebrun  relating  to  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.    King  William  of  Prussia  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of 
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Germany  in  this  hall  in  1871 .  This  gallery  has  a  room  at  each 
end,  also  facing  the  garden.  The  room  on  onr  right  as  we  face  the 
windows  of  the  gallery ,  is  called  the  ScUon  de  la  Ouerre  (PI.  B) 
from  the  subjects  of  its  ceiling  painting ;  that  on  the  left,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  gallery,  is  the  Salon  de  la  Paix  (PI.  C). 

The  Salon  de  la  Guerre  communicates  with  the  Ato  chambers 
of  Louis  XIY.,  known  as  the  Salons  d'Apollon^  de  Metcure^  de  MarSj 
de  Diane^  and  de  Venus  (PI.  X-YI),  and  adorned  with  paintings  of 
the  Dutch  wars  of  that  monarch,  by  Van  der  Meulen  (d.  1690). 

The  Salon  de  la  Paix  leads  to  the  S.  wing  of  the  palace,  which 
may  also  be  entered  from  the  rooms  of  Louis  XIY. 

This  wing  contains  the  Appabtbments  de  la  Rbins  ,  adorned 
with  large  pictures.  The  first  two  of  these  rooms  were  successively 
the  bedroom  and  drawing-room  of  Maria  Theresa,  Maria  Lesczinski, 
and  Marie  Antoinette. 

3rd  Room ,  Antechamber  of  the  queen ,  or  SaUm  du  Orand 
Convert:  *OSrard  (1834),  The  Duke  of  Anjou  proclaimed  King 
of  Spain  as  PhUip  V.,  16th  Nov.  1700. 

4th  Room,  Salle  des  Gardes  de  la  Reine,  richly  decorated ,  con- 
taining a  series  of  busts  and  a  statue  of  Louis  XY. 

5th  Room ,  Salle  du  Sacre  de  NapoUon  I. ,  containing  three 
very  large  pictures:  *David  (1808),  Coronation  of  Napoleon  and 
Josephine  at  Notre  Dame,  2nd  Dec,  1804.  *Dat;id(1810),  Napoleon 
distributing  the  Eagles  to  the  army.  ♦G'ro* (1806),  Battle  of  Aboukir, 
1799.  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  Last  Moments  of  Napoleon  I., 
by  Vela,  a  sitting  figure  of  white  marble.  We  now  pass  through 
the  door  to  the  right,  and  enter  the  — 

6th  Room.  Campaigns  of  1792,  1793:  Lami  (1836),  Battles 
of  Hondschoten  and  Watignies. 

7th  Room  to  the  left  (1793 ,  1794) :  *Bellangi  (1836) ,  Battle 
of  Fleurus,  the  French  under  Marshal  Jourdan  defeating  the 
Austrians  under  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

♦8th  Room,  continuation  of  6th  (1792) :  Portraits  of  celebrated 
soldiers,  represented  according  to  the  rank  they  held  in  1792. 
Above  the  door:  Bonaparte,  'lieutenant-colonel';  Murat,  *  sous- 
lieutenant';  Bernadotte,  lieutenant';  then  Gerard  and  Marceau, 
Wolontaires' ;  Soult  and  Junot,  'sergents',  and  many  others.  Among 
the  large  paintings  here  are  two  copies  from  H.  Vemet,  the  Can- 
nonade of  Yalmy ,  and  the  Battle  of  Jemappes ,  at  both  of  which 
Louis  Philippe  distinguished  himself  (1792);  Cogniet,  Departure 
of  the  National  Guard  to  join  the  army.  In  the  centre  of  the  room 
is  a  column  in  Sevres  porcelain,  embellished  with  paintings,  and 
crowned  with  a  statue  of  Yictory,  which  was  presented  by  the  city 
of  Paris  to  Napoleon  I. ,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Marie 

Louise. 

[A  few  steps  to  the  left  ascend  to  the  Balles  des  AqvarelUs  det  Cam- 
ptigtuM  de  1796  it  2814  (PI.  D),  at  present  closed.    The  water-colours  here, 
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executed  by  French  steff-offlcers ,  are  intereating  on  account  of  the  sub- 
jects alone.] 

Quitting  tlie  8th  Room,  we  cross  the  landing  of  the  Esealier  des 
Ptinces  (PI.  £),  by  which  the  public  are  sometimes  admitted  to  the 
museum,  and  enter  the  principal  room,  called  the  — 

**Galbbie  DBS  Batailles.  This  is  a  magnificent  hall,  132  yds. 
in  length,  and  14  yds.  in  width,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts.  It 
contains  33  admirable  compositions  by  modem  painters,  and  busts 
of  80  celebrated  generals  who  have  fallen  in  battle ,  their  names 
being  inscribed  on  tablets  in  the  window-recesses. 

Left :  *Ary  Scheffer  (1837),  Battle  of  Tolbiac,  near  Cologne,  496 ; 
*Steuben  (1836),  Battle  of  Poitiers,  732. 

Right:  ^Horace  Vemet,  Battle  of  Wagram,  1809. 

L.  Ary  Scheffer  (1836),  Submission  of  the  Saxon  Duke  Witte- 
kind  to  Charlemagne,  785. 

R.  Horace  V'em«t  (1836),  Battle  of  Friedland,  1807. 

L.  Eug.  Delacroix  (1841),  Capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Crusaders,  1204. 

R.  Horace  Vernet  (1836),  Napoleon  addressing  the  Guards  before 
the  battle  of  Jena,  1806. 

L.  ^^Horace  Vernet,  Philip  Augustus  victorious  over  the  Barons 
at  Bouvines,  1214. 

R.   Qirard  (1810),  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  1805. 

L.  Eug.  Delacroix  (1837),  Battle  of  Taillebourg,  1242;  He/im 
Scheffer  (brother  of  Ary,  1836),  Battle  of  Cassel  in  Flanders,  1328. 

R.  Philippoteaux,  Battle  of  Rivoli,  1797. 

L.  H.  Scheffer,  Joan  of  Arc  relieving  Orleans,  1429. 

R.  Couder  (1837),  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  America,  under  General 
Rochambeau  and  Washington,  1781 ;  and  Battle  of  Lfisffelt,  or  Law- 
feld,  near  Mastricht,  1747. 

L.   Oirard  (1817),  Henri  IV.  entering  Paris,  1594. 

R.  **Horace  Vernet  (1828),  Battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  which  the 
English  were  defeated  by  Marshal  Saxe,  1745. 

L.  Heimj  Battle  of  Rocroy,  Cond^  defeats  the  Spaniards,  1643. 

R.  AlauXj  Battle  of  Denain,  Marshal  YiUars  defeats  the  Impe- 
rial troops  under  Prince  Eugene ,  1712 ;  Alaux  (1837),  Battle  of 
Villaviciosa,  the  Due  de  Vend6me  defeats  the  Imperial  army  under 

Starhemberg,  1710. 

[The  following  *Sallb  dk  1830,  which  is  at  present  closed,  contains 
five  large  pictures  referring  to  the  'July  Monarchy^:  — 

Larivilre^  Arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  the  Place  de  Tllotel  de 
Ville,  where  he  is  received  by  Lafayette,  Slst  July,  1830. 

Qirard,  The  declaration  of  the  deputies  read,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
proclaimed  'lieutenant-g<^n^ral  du  royaume". 

Ary  Scheffer,  Louis  Philippe  at  the  Barri^re  du  Trone ,  receiving  his 
eldest  son  the  Due  de  Ghartres,  afterwards  Due  d'Orldans,  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment  of  hussars,  4th  Aug.  1830. 

Engine  Deviria^  Louis  Philippe  proclaimed  king,  and  swearing  fidelity 
to  the  charter,  9th  Aug.  1830. 

Court,  The  King  distributing  flags  to  the  National  Guard  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars  (p.  368). 
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On  leaving  this  room,  visitors  formerly  entered  a  gallery  containing 
sculptures,  parallel  with  the  Galerie  des  Batailles.  A  staircase  at  the 
entrance  ascends  to  the  second  floor  (see  below).] 

We  must  now  return  through  the  Galerie  des  Batailles  and  the 
rooms  beyond  it  to  the  Salle  du  Sacre  (PI.  V;  p.  284),  which  we  cross 
obliquely  instead  of  re-entering  the  Galerie  des  Glaces  by  the  door 
opposite.  Leaving  the  saloon  by  the  door  in  the  corner  (Pi.  F),  we 
regain  the  Escalier  de  Marbre  (p.  281),  and  ascend  to  the  second 
floor  by  the  'Escalier  de  la  Reine\  on  the  right. 

Second  Floor.  Above  the  Appartements  de  la  Reine  (p.  284) 
is  a  series  of  rooms  chiefly  containing  portraits. 

1st  Room  (PI.  a).  Sea-pieces  and  naval  battles,  by  Oudin, 
CrSpirhy  and  Isabey.  — In  an  adjoining  cabinet:  Vignaudj  Death  of 
Le  Sueur;  Bergeret^  Honours  rendered  to  Raphael  after  his  death; 
Revoilj  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  at  Fontainebleau ;  Philippoteaux, 
Bayard  at  the  bridge  of  the  Garigliano  (1503);  Biard,  Battle  of 
Aboukir  (1798). 

2nd  Room  (PI.  b).  Portraits  of  members  of  the  Orleans  family, 
several  of  them  by  Winterhcdtery  and  one  by  Ingres.  —  We  now 
pass  through  the  door  near  the  window. 

3rd  Room  (PI.  c).  Philippoteaux^  Battle  of  Montebello ;  Char- 
pentier  and  Langlais^  Scenes  from  the  Retreat  from  Russia ;  Bel- 
lange,  Battle  of  the  Mouzala  (1840),  and  Battle  of  the  Alma. 

4th  and  5th  Rooms  (PI.  d,  e).  Portraits  of  the  Bonaparte  family, 
by  OroSy  H.  Sckeffer  (EvL^hne  Beauharnais),  HSbert,  Oerard,  Robert- 
Lefevre,  Dubufe.  *Davidj  Bonaparte,  First  Consul,  crossing  the  St. 
Bernard.  Statue  of  Napoleon  when  at  school  in  Brienne  (1784), 
by  Bocliet. 

Next  comes  a  series  of  cabinets  (f-k).  Ist  Cabinet.  Nothing 
note  worthy.  —  2nd  Cabinet.  R.  Leflvre^  Napoleon  I.  —  3rd 
Cabinet.  Nothing  noteworthy.  —  4th  Cabinet.  Lami^  Outrage  of 
Fieschi;  Menjaud,  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Berri  (1820).  —  5th 
Cabinet.  Portraits  of  the  Chefs  de  la  Vendue:  La  Tremouille, 
Cathelineau,  Bonchamp,  d'Elb^e,  Charette,  Precy,  Lescure,  Suzan- 
net,  Henri  and  Louis  de  La  Rochejaquelein,  Cadoudal,  Frott^.  — 
6th  Cabinet.  H,  Vemetj  The  Duke  of  Orleans  (Louis  Philippe) 
setting  out  for  the  H6tel  de  Ville  (1830) ;  Biard^  Landscape  (the 
Duke  of  Orleans  crossing  the  river  Muonio  in  Lapland,  1795). 

We  now  reagain  the  staircase  lobby.  Opposite  is  a  door  lead- 
ing, to  the  right,  to  a  series  of  rooms,  which  visitors  formerly 
entered  after  having  seen  the  Salle  de  1830  (p.  285),  and  which 
contains  a  OalUry  of  Portraits  of  celebrated  persons  from  the  Tith 
cent,  downwards. 

L  Room.  Picture  by  Heim,  representing  a  lecture  delivered 
by  Professor  Andrieux,  with  46  portraits  of  eminent  authors,  actors, 
and  actresses. 

II.  Room.  On  the  right,  Madame  Campan  (d.  1822).  On  the 
right,  Paul  Delaroche  1  ♦Pope  Gregory  XVL  (d.  1846);  and  the 
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Dnke  of  Angouleme  (d.  1844) ,  before  the  battle  of  Villaviciosa. 
Charles  X.  (d.  1836) ;  the  Duchess  de  Berri  with  her  two  children, 
the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  last  Duchess  of  Parma ;  HaMvy 
(d.  1862);  Louis  XVIII.  (d.  1824);  Horace  Vernet  (d.  1863),  etc. 
—  On  the  left.  Pope  Pius  IX.  with  several  cardinals,  by  Galofre. 

III.  Room.  Oalerie  des  Portraits  de  V Empire  et  de  la  Restau- 
ration.  On  the  right.  Sultan  Selim  III.  (d.  1808);  Feth-Ali-Shah 
(d.  1834),  king  of  Persia.  On  the  left,  Birth  of  the  king  of  Rome 
by  Bouget;  Pius  VII.,  and  Cardinal  Fesch,  uncle  of  Napoleon  I. 
In  the  centre  is  a  group  in  marble  of  Queen  Hortense  Eugenie  of 
Holland  and  her  son  Louis  (afterwards  Napoleon  III.),  by  Chartrouse, 

We  next  enter  Room  IV.,  divided  into  two  sections  by  a  partition, 
situated  above  the  Escalier  des  Princes  (PI.  E),  and  called  the  Salle 
des  Residences  Royales,  from  the  views  of  palaces,  chlLteaux,  and 
royal  pleasure-grounds  which  it  contains. 

*V.  Room,  *  Salle  des  Anglais.  *  Queen  Victoria  and  •Prince 
Albert  (d.  1861),  painted  in  1842  by  Winterhalter ;  Ernest  Augustus, 
king  of  Hanover  (d.  1851),  Pitt,  Fox,  and  others. 

IV.  Room.  On  the  left,  Dukes  Charles  (d.  1780)  and  Ferdinand 
(d.  1797)  of  Brunswick.  To  the  right,  farther  on ,  Washington 
and  other  American  celebrities.  Between  the  two  groups  formed 
by  these  portraits,  Marie  Antoinette  (d.  1793)  by  Mme.  Le  Brun. 
On  the  same  side,  Soufflot  (d.  1781),  architect  of  the  Pantheon. 
Opposite  the  first  portrait  of  Washington,  on  the  left,  Emp.  Joseph  IL 
of  Austria  (d.  1790);  Prince  of  Coburg  (d.  1815),  Austrian  field- 
marshal;  Klopstock  (d.  1803),  the  German  poet;  Mme.  Roland, 
guillotined  in  1793;  Mirabeau  (d.  1791);  Charlotte  Corday,  who 
stabbed  the  infamous  Marat,  guillotined  in  1793;  other  personages 
of  the  Republic  and  the  First  Empire ;  then ,  more  to  the  right, 
Delille,  the  poet  (d.  1813).  On  the  wall  of  the  entrance.  Napoleon, 
First  Consul,  and  his  mother  Letizia  Ramolino  (d.  1836). 

VII.  Room.  On  the  left,  Louis  XV.  (d.  1774);  (r.)  Frederick 
Augustus  I. ,  King  of  Poland  (d.  1763) ;  to  the  left  of  the  door, 
Louis  XV. ;  (r.)  Maria  Lesczinski  (d.  1768). 

VIH.  Room.  Before  the  second  window,  Innocent  X.  (d.  1655) 
and  Boileau  (d.  1721).  On  the  left,  Maria  Theresa  of  Austriar 
Queen  of  France  (d.  1683).  More  to  the  right,  the  Chancello, 
d'Aguesseau  (d.  I7l6).  To  the  left ,  on  the  wall  of  the  entrance, 
Locke  (d.  1704);  on  the  right,  Newton  (d.  1727). 

The  last  room  contains  portraits  of  Diana  of  Poitiers  (d.  1566), 
and  several  princely  personages  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

We  now  return  to  the  stairoase,  the  Escalier  de  la  Reine,  which 
descends  to  the  Escalier  de  Marbre  (PI.  A. ;  p.  281)  on  the  first 
floor.  Here  we  observe  to  the  right  in  the  vestibule  three  small 
rooms  containing  pictures  from  the  campaigns  of  1794,  1795,  and 
1796.     We  then  pass  into  the  third  of  Louis  XIV.'b  rooms  ((E« 
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deBauf,  PL  3  ;  p.  281),  and  reach,  by  the  door  in  the  left  corner, 
a  small  staircase,  which  leads  to  the  — 

Ground  Floor.  Here  we  first  enter  the  Salle  deb  Rois  db 
Fbancb,  which  contains  portraits  of  the  sixty-seven  monarchs  of 
France  from  Glovis  I.  (d.  511)  to  Napoleon  III. 

The  door  in  the  waU  to  the  right  leads  to  a  vestibule  with  marble 
columns,  containing  statues  of  Ftfnelon  (d.l715),  L'H6pital(d.l573), 
D'Agues^eau  (d.  1751),  and  Bossuet  (d.  1704).  The  room  in  front  of 
us  contains  representations  (tableaux-plans)  of  sieges  and  conquests 
of  the  years  1627-32. 

Returning  to  the  vestibule ,  we  pass  from  it  to  the  right  into 
the  Galerib  Louis  XIII.,  embellished  with  statues  of  Louis  XIII. 
and  Anne  of  Austria,  by  Ouillain^  and  battle-pieces,  of  which  the 
best  are  the  Battle  of  Rocroy  (1643),  by  Schnetz^  and  the  Surrender 
of  the  Citadel  of  Gambray,  by  Mauzaisse. 

As  the  Salles  des  Mar^chaux,  des  Conn^tables  and  des  Amiraux 
are  at  present  inaccessible,  we  must  now  return  to  the  Salle  des 
Rois.     Beyond  it  we  enter  the  — 

Salle  des  Ri^sidekceb,  with  views  of  chateaux  and  gardens  be- 
longing to  government.  From  this  room  we  reach  the  vestibule 
where  we  first  entered  the  palace. 

None  of  the  other  rooms  are  now  shown  to  the  public,  but  a  fee 
will  generally  gain  the  visitor  admittance  to  some  of  them,  partic- 
ularly to  the  *Chapel  (best  time  the  forenoon).  The  chapel,  which 
is  at  present  undergoing  repair,   is  usually  open  to  the  public 

during  the  celebration  of  mass  on  Sundays  at  10  a.m.  (no  fee). 

The  rooms  were  formerly  shown  in  the  following  order ; 

I.,  II.  Rooms.    Admirals  and  constables. 

III.,  IV.  Rooms.  Celebrated  marshals.  Those  whose  portraits  were 
not  procurable,  are  commemorated  by  inscriptions. 

V.  Room.    Henri  de  Montmorency,  Due  de  Luxembourg  (d.  1695). 

VI.  Room.    Nothing  noteworthy. 

VIII.  Room.  '* Count  Ranttau  (d.  1650),  by  Alaux  (1854).  This  distin- 
guished soldier,  who  was  famed  for  his  bravery ,  a  German  by  birth, 
quitted  the  Swedish  service  for  that  of  France  in  1635 ,  and  afterwards 
commanded  the  corps  of  Bernard  de  Weimar.  He  was  repeatedly  wound- 
ed in  battle,  losing  an  eye,  an  arm,  and  a  leg.  His  epitapli  (on  the 
frame)  in  the  Abbaye  des  Bons-Hommes  at  Passy  runs  thus  — 

'U  dispersa  partout  ses  membres  et  sa  gloire, 
Tout  abattu  qu'il  fut,  il  demeura  vainqueur. 
Son  sang  fut  en  cent  lieux  le  prix  de  la  victoire, 
£t  Mars  ne  lui  laissa  rien  d'entier  que  le  cceur.'' 

VIII.  Room.  Ch.  de  Cotii  Bristae  (d.  1621),  by  Alaux;  Marshal 
Schomberffy  properly  Schoenburg,  a  fellow-soldier  of  Rantzau,  bom  in  1616 
at  Heidelberg,  who  served  successively  in  the  armies  of  the  Netherlands, 
France ,  Brandenburg ,  and  England,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
in  1690. 

IX.  Room.     Vauban  (d.  1707),  the  celebrated  military  engineer. 

The  long  Galerib  db  Louis  XIII.,  facing  the  garden,  comes  next 
(see  above). 

At  the  end  of  this  gallery  are  several  other  Salles  des  Mar^chaux. 

1st  Room.  Marshal  8axe  (d.  1750),  natural  son  uf  Augustus  the  Strong, 
king  of  Saxony ,  and  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Konigsmark  •,  Lceicendut 
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(d.  1760),  natural  son  of  Frederick  III.    of  Denmark,  successively  in   the 
Austrian,  Saxon,  Russian,  and  French  service;  both  portraits  by  Couder. 

2nd  Room.  Charlet  de  Rohan  ^  Prince  de  SoubUe  (d.  1789),  who  was 
defeated  at  Rossbach  by  Frederick  the  Great,  in  1757. 

3rd  Room.  Luekner,  guillotined  in  1794,  a  portrait  by  Couder:  Mnrat 
(d.  1815);  Girard  (d.  1852). 

The  three  following  rooms  contain  portraits  of  all  the  Marshals  of 
the  First  Empire.  In  the  next  two  are  ^Querriers  CiUbres\  not  marshals, 
from  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  (d.  1190)  to  Eugfene  Beauharnais  (d.  1824),  vice- 
roy of  Italy.  Lastly  there  is  a  gallery  containing  '•Busies  d*officiers  gini- 
raux  tuis  en  combattant  pour  la  France'*.  —  The  exit  hence  'was  formerly 
by  the  Cour  de  la  Ghapelle. 

The  ground-floor  of  the  S.  wing  of  the  palace,  which  is  also  closed 
for  the  present,  contains  the  Galeries  de  l'Ehpire,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  saloons  devoted  to  the  campaigns  of  1796-1810. 

Ist  Room  (1796).  In  the  centre  a  small  statue  by  Meusnier^  repre- 
senting the  young  Jos.  Agricola  Viala,  wounded,  and  with  an  axe  in  his 
hand.  When  a  number  of  Roynlists  were  about  to  march  from  Avignon 
against  Lyons  in  1793,  this  boy  cut  the  rope  of  the  ferry-boat  on  the 
Durance  with  an  axe,  and  thus  retarded  their  progress.  His  heroic  deed 
was  scarcely  accomplished  when  he  was  killed  by  a  bullet.  The  Con- 
vention ordered  his  remains  to  be  interred  in  the  Pantheon. 

2nd  Room  (1797).  Battle  of  RivoH,  bv  Lepaulle  (1835),  after  C.  Vemet 
(father  of  Horace).  Victor  Adam  (1830),  Battle  of  Castiglione;  (1835) 
Battle  of  Neuwied.    Lethiire  (1802),  Conclusion  of  peace  at  Leoben. 

3rd  Room  (1798).  *Gros^  Battle  of  the  Pyramids.  In  the  centre: 
Kleber's  Death,  a  group  in  marble  by  Bougron. 

4th  Room  (180Q,  1803).     Van  Brie^  Bonaparte  entering  Antwerp. 

5th  Room  (1804).  Serangeli^  Napoleon  at  the  Louvre  after  his  coro- 
nation, receiving  deputations  from  the  army. 

6th  Room  (1805).  Victor  Adam  (1835),  Capitulation  of  [an  Austrian 
cavalry  brigade  at  Noerdlingen. 

7th  Room.  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  of  the  Chamibre  des  Ddputis,  formerly 
containing  busts  of  members  of  the  imperial  family. 

8th  Room  (1805).  *Debret  (1806),  'Napoleon  rend  honneur  au  courage 
malheureux',  the  words  used  by  the  emperor  in  saluting  a  waggon  con- 
taining wounded  Austrians  in  Italy. 

9th  Room  (1806).  Oros  (1812) ,  Interview  of  Napoleon  with  the  Em- 
peror Francis  I.  of  Austria  during  the  bivouac  on  the  day  after  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz ,  3rd  Dec,  1805.  STe  vous  re^ois  dans  le  seul  palais  que 
j'^habite  depuis  deux  mois",  were  the  words  with  which  Napoleon  ad- 
dressed Francis.  *Vous  tirez  si  bon  parti  de  cette  habitation,  qu''elle  dolt 
vous  plaire**,  was  the  replv. 

10th  Room  (1806,  180rf).  Meynier  (1810),  The  French  army  entering 
Berlin,  27th  Oct.,  1808.  Berthon.  Napoleon  receiving  the  deputies  of  the 
senate  in  the  palace  at  Berlin. 

11th  Room  (1807).  Oosse  (1810),  Interview  of  Napoleon  with  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Prussia,  at  Tilsit. 

12th  Room  (1803).  Regnault  (1810) ,  Marriage  of  Prince  Jerome  with 
the  Princess  Frederica  of  Wurtemberg. 

13th  Room  (1809,  1810).  Debret  (1810),  Napoleon  addressing  his  Ger- 
man troops  before  the  battle  of  Abensberg.  Rouget  (1836) ,  Marriage  of 
Napoleon  with  the  Archduchess  Marie  Louise  of  Austria,  1st  Apr.  1810. 

Salle  de  Marengo  (1800),  David  (1805),  Bonaparte  ascending  the  St. 
Bernard.  Thivenin  (1806) ,  The  French  army  crossing  the  St.  Bernard. 
C.   Vemet  (1806),  Battle  of  Marengo. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  long  adjacent  gallery  of  sculptures,  near  a 
statue  of  General  Hoche,  we  descend  a  staircase  on  the  right  to  four 
small  rooms  containing  ^Sea-pieces ,  both  views  and  battles,  the  finest  of 
which  are  by  Oudin. 

The  Qallert  op  Scdlptures,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  palace,  chiefly 
contains  Statues  and  Busts  of  celebrities  of  the  republic  and  empire,  and 
generals  who  fell  in  battle.   The  statue  of  Hoche  (d.  1797)  at  the  entrance, 
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by  Milhomme^  represents  the  general  in  a  sitting  posinre;  the  reliefs  on 
the  wall  represent  his  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  engagement  at  Kea- 
wied.  To  the  left,  farther  on,  Cnvier,  the  naturalist  (d.  1^2) ;  on  the  right, 
Champollion  (d.  1831) ,  the  celebrated  Egyptologist ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall  two  reliefs ,  representing  the  Capitulation  of  Vienna,  and  the  Peace 
of  Pressburg. 

To  the  right  of  this  gallery  is  the  Ghambbb  dbs  Dftpuris  (pablic 
entrance  in  the  Rue  de  la  Biblioth^qne),  containing,  above  the  chair  of 
the  president,  a  large  painting  by  Couder^  the  Opening  of  the  States 
General  on  5th  May  1t89,  and  at'  the  aides  the  statues  of  Concord  and 
Security. 

At  the  end  of  the  gallery  we  reach  the  vestibule  and  the  Cour  des 
Princes  (p.  286). 

Northern  Wing. 

Ground  Floor.  The  Chapel,  constructed  by  Mansart  at  the  same  time 
as  the  palace,  was  several  times  restored.  It  is  embellished  with  paintings 
by  Coypel^  Lafosse.^  Jouvenet,  and  the  two  Boullognet^  and  is  paved  with 
mosaic. 

From  the  vestibule  of  the  chapel  we  enter  the  I.  6alx,bbt  of  thb 
History  of  Francb.  consisting  of  eleven  rooms  with  historical  pictures 
from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  Louis  XVI.  inclusively. 

I.  Room.  Ary  Sehefftr  (1827),  Charlemagne  submitting  his  capitularies 
(laws  and  ordinances)  to  the  Frankish  estates  in  779.  Bouget,  St.  Louis 
(d.  1270)  mediating  between  the  King  of  England  and  his  barons. 

II.  Room.  Brenet^  Taking  of  Chateauneuf-de-Randon  in  Languedoc, 
and  Death  of  B.  du  Ouesclin,  1380.  Vinchon,  Charles  VII.  anointed  at 
Rheims,  1429.    Barthilemy^    The  French  army  entering  Paris,  1436. 

III.  Room.  Jollwet,  Battle  of  Agnadello,  in  Venetia,  1509.  Lariviire^ 
Taking  of  Brescia,  1512. 

IV.  Room.  Ary  Scheffer  (1824),  Oaston  de  Foix's  death  at  the  Battle 
of  Ravenna,  1512.    Schnett,  Battle  of  C^risolles,  1544. 

V.  Room.     Large  pictures  of  little  interest. 

VI.  Room.  Small  battle  -  scenes  from  Turenne''s  campaign  in  the 
Palatinate  in  1644. 

VII.  Room.  Passage  of  the  Rhine  below  Emmerich,  1672.  Other 
scenes  from  the  campaigns  of  1644-45. 

VIII.  Room.  Similar  pictures  from  the  campaigns  of  1672-77.  "Gallail 
(1837),  Battle  of  Cassel  in  Flanders.  —  Mannheim,  Wesel,  Emmerich, 
Sinzheim. 

IX.  Room.    Same  campaigns:  Freiburg,  Philippsbui^. 

X.,  XI.  Rooms.  Large,  uninteresting  pictures  from  the  campaign  in 
the  Netherlands.  In  the  XI.  Room :  225.  ffersent  (1817),  Louis  XVI.  and 
his  family  distributing  alms  (1788). 

The  Galbrie  des  Tombbaux,  parallel  to  the  last,  contains  busts, 
statues ,  and  monuments ,  and  leads  to  the  Thbatbb  ,  now  de  Salle  du 
SSnat  (p.  280),  where  the  injudicious  fSte  to  the  Garde  du  Corps  wa« 
given  by  the  court  in  October,  1789.  The  public  enter  from  the  Rue  des 
Reservoirs  and  the  Cour  du  Maroc. 

The  five  **Salle8  dbs  Cboisades  ,  entered  from  the  middle  of  the 
gallery,  are  remarkable  for  their  sumptuous  decoration,  and  the  magni- 
ficent modern  pictures  they  contain:  — 

*lst  Saloon,  ^arim^re.  Battle  of  Ascalon,  1099.  '^ffetge^  Taking  of 
Beyrout,  1197.  Oallait  (1847),  Coronation  of  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders 
as  Greek  Emperor,  1204. 

^nd  Saloon.  BougeU  Louis  IX.  receiving  the  emissariefl  of  the  'Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain",  1251.  Jacquand,  Taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Jacques 
de  Molay,  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  1299.  LepoitUvin,  Naval  Battle 
of  Embro,  1346. 

*3rd  Saloon  (large  hall).  The  armorial  bearings  on  the  pillars  are 
those  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  other  celebrated 
Crusaders.  A  mortar  from  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  the  gates  of  the 
hospital  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  from  Rhodes,  presented  by  Sultan 
Mulunoud  to  Prince  Joinville  in  1896,  are  also  preserved  here.    Blondel^ 
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Surrender  of  Ptolemais  to  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion. 
Letriviire,  Raising  of  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  1480.  Larivihre^  Raising  of  the 
siege  of  Malta,  1565.  Horace  Vemet,  Battle  of  Toulouse,  1212.  Schnetg^ 
Procession  of  Crusaders  roUnd  Jerusalem. 

4th  Saloon.  Schnetz,  Battle  of  Ascalon,  1099.  Signal  (1840),  St.  Bernard 
preaching  the  2nd  Crusade  at  Vezelay  in  Burgundy  (1146). 

5th  Saloon.  Signol^  Crusaders  crossing  the  Bosphorus  under  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon,  1097.  Opposite:  Signal,  Taking  of  Jerusalem,  1099;  the 
Christians  returning  thanks  for  the  victory.  R.  Fleuryy  Baldwin  entering 
Edessa.  Hesse,  Adoption  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  by  the  Greek  Emperor 
Alexander  Comnenus,  1097.    Oallait,  Taking  of  Antioch,  1098. 

First  Floor.  Ascending  a  spiral  staircase  from  the  vestibule  of  the 
chapel  to  the  first  floor,  we  enter  a  Gallery  or  Sculptukes,  where  we 
observe  two  fine  statues  by  Pradier:  that  of  General  Damr^mont,  who 
fell  in  1837  at  the  siege  of  Constantine,  and  that  of  the  Due  de  Montpen- 
sier  (d.  1807),  brother  of  Louis  Philippe.  Then  the  Monument  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  (p.  162),  the  figure  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  reliefs  re- 
lating to  the  sieges  of  Antwerp  and  Constantine,  also  by  Pradier.  Mar- 
shal Bugeaud,  by  Dumont,  and  Count  Beaujolais  (d.  1808),  brother  of 
Louis  Philippe,  by  Pradier,  form  companions  to  the  statues  at  the 
beginning  of  the  gallery.  —  At  the  end,  a  *statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  by  the 
Princess  Marie  of  Orleans  (d.  1839),  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  wife 
of  Duke  Alexander  of  Wurtemberg. 

To  the  right  is  the  Galerie  de  (Tonstantikte,  consisting  of  seven 
rooms  which  contain  some  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  collection,  partic- 
ularly the  battle  scenes  by  Horace  Vernet 

1st  Room.  Principal  wall:  Chr.  MUllery  Opening  of  the  Chambers  on 
29th  March  1852.  Vernet,  Marshals  Bosquet,  Regnauld  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely, 
Niel,  Forey,  and  Mac  Mahon,  and  Admiral  Bruat.  Rivoulon,  Battle  of  the 
Alma.  Several  pictures,  representing  the  battles  of  Balaklava,  Magenta, 
Solferino,  and  others,  by  Jumel,  a  French  staff-officer,  are  interesting 
on  account  of  the  accurate  delineation  of  the  ground  and  the  positions  of 
the  troops.     Dubu/e,  Congress  of  Paris,  1856. 

2nd  Room:  Yvon,  Retreat  from  Russia,  1812.  Vernet,  Storming  of 
the  ^Mamelon  Verf  at  Sebastopol. 

•3rd  Room :  Horace  Vernet  (1845),  Taking  of  the  Smalah  of  Abd-el- 
Kader  (16th  May,  1843),  a  magnificent  picture  71  ft.  in  length  and  16  ft. 
in  height,  containing  numerous  portraits,  to  which  the  sketch  below  it 
is  a  key.  The  ^Smalah'  of  Abd-el-Kader ,  consisting  of  his  camp,  his 
itinerant  residence ,  his  court ,  harem ,  and  treasury,  and  upwards  of 
20,000  persons,  including  the  chiefs  of  the  principal  tribes  with  their  fam- 
ilies ,  was  taken  by  surprise  on  this  occasion  by  the  Due  d'Aumale  at 
the  head  of  two  cavalry  regiments.  Booty  of  enormous  value  and  5(X)0 
prisoners  were  the  prize  acquired  with  so  little  difficulty.  Abd-el-Kader 
himself  was  absent  at  the  time.  —  H.  Vernet  (1846),  Battle  of  Isly, 
14th  Aug.  1844,  won  by  Marshal  Bugeaud ',  among  the  figures  are  portraits 
of  Cavaignac  and  Lamorici^re.  Beauci,  Taking  of  Fort  St.  Xavier,  near 
Puebla,  1868.  Vernet,  Storming  of  one  of  the  bastions  at  the  siege  of 
Rome,  30th  June,  1849,  in  consequence  of  which  the  city  was  compelled 
to  capitulate.  Beauci,  Entry  into  Mexico,  1864.  —  On  the  right:  Beauci, 
Storming  and  capture  of  Laghouat,  4th  Dec,  1852.  Tissier,  Napoleon  III. 
liberating  Abd-el-Kader.  Vernet,  Marshal  P^lissier.  Tissier,  Portrait  of 
Abd-el-Kader. 

*4th  Room:  Seven  large  and  seven  small  pictures  by  Horace  Vernet: 
Battle  of  the  Habrah,  3rd  Dec,  1835.  Siege  of  ConsUntine,  10th  Oct., 
1837:  in  the  foreground  a  churchyard,  the  tombstones  of  which  are  being 
used  in  constructing  intrenchments *,  to  the  left,  Constantine;  a  battalion 
of  the  Foreign  Legion  and  another  of  the  %th  light  infantry  engaged  in 
action;  near  two  cypresses  the  Due  de  Nemours  with  his  staff;  General 
Damr^mont  reconnoitring,  beside  him  General  Rulli&re.  —  Preparations 
for  the  assault,  13th  Oct.,  1837:  in  the  foreground  the  breaching  battery ; 
near  one  of  the  guns  General  Valine,  commanding  officer  of  the  besiegers ; 
to  the  left.  General  Caraman,  commander  of  the  artillery;   to  the  right, 
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General  Fleury  of  the  engineern;  in  front  the  Dnc  de  Nemours,  Colonel 
Laxnorlciire  at  the  head  of  the  Zouaves ;  in  the  central  group  the  English 
Lieut.  Temple  and  other  foreign  officers.  —  Taking  of  Constantine, 
13th  Oct.,  1837:  in  the  centre  Colonel  Combes  turning  to  those  following 
him ;  above  him  to  the  right  Lamoriciere  at  the  head  of  the  Zouaves ; 
the  drum-major  with  conscious  dignity  at  the  head  of  his  drummers  and 
trumpeters.  —  Attack  on  the  Mexican  fort  St.  Jean  d'tJlloa  by  Admiral 
Baudin.  27th  Nov.,  1838  (painted  in  1841).  —  Storming  of  the  pass  of 
Tenia  Mouzaia,  12th  May,  1840.  —  Siege  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  1832. 

5th  Room :  Yvon,  Entrance  to  the  MalakofT  tower ;  Storming  of  the 
Malakoff;  Curtain  of  the  Malakoff;  Battle  of  the  Alma^  Battle  of  Solfe- 
rino;  Battle  of  Magenta.  BarriaSy  Debarcation  of  the  army  on  the  coast 
of  the  Crimea. 

6th  Boom :  Bouchot,  Bonaparte  dissolving  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
9th  Nov.,  1799.  Vinchon,  Louis  XVIII.  tendering  the  'Charte'  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  opening  the  Chambers.  Couder,  ^FSte  de  la  F^d^ration'*  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  14th  July.  1790.  Covder,  Oath  taken  on  20th  June, 
1789,  by  the  National  Assembly  in  the  Jeu  de  Paume  (p.  279).  ^de  ne  ja- 
mais se  s^parer,  de  se  rassembler  partout  ob  les  circonstances  Tezigeront, 
jusqu'k  ce  que  la  Constitution  du  royaume  soil  dtablie  et  afi^ermie  sur 
des  fondements  solides".     Couder,  Institution  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat.  1790. 

7th  Boom:  Stevben.  Battle  of  Ivry,  1590;  Henri  IV.  rallying  his  follow- 
ers with  the  worda,  ^Si  les  cornettes  vous  manquent,  ralliez-vous  k  mon 
panache  blanc,  il  vous  m^nera  toujours  dans  le  chemin  de  rhonneur\ 
Vinchon,  Departure  of  the  National  Guard  for  the  army,  1792. 

The  II.  Gallsrt  of  the  History  of  Fbancb,  parallel  with  the  gallery 
of  sculptures,  consists  of  ten  rooms  with  historical  scenes  from  the  years 
1800-1885. 

1st  Boom  (1880-1835):  Court,  Louis  Philippe  signing  the  well  known 
proclamation  of  31st  July,  1830,  ending  with  the  words:  'Za  Charte  gera 
ditormais  une  vii*iW.    The  portraits  deserve  inspection. 

2nd  Room  (1825-1830):  Girard  (1829),  Coronation  of  Charles  X.  at 
Rheims.  H.  Vemet  (1823),  Charles  X.  reviewing  the  National  Guard  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars. 

3rd  Room  (1814-1824):  Paul  Delaroehe  (1827),  Storming  of  the  Troca- 
dero  near  Cadiz,  under  the  Duke  of  Angouldme,  1824.  —  Orot,  Louis  XVIII. 
quitting  the  Tuileries  on  the  night  of  19th  March,  1815,  on  being  apprised 
of  Napoleon's  approach. 

4th  Room  (1813,  1814) :  Benri  SchefiTer  (brother  of  Ary),  after  ff.  Vemet 
(1835),  Battle  of  Montmirail,  in  1814  *,  Napoleon  against  the  Russians :  in 
the  foreground  chasseurs  of  the  old  guard  charging.  Feron,  after  Horace 
Vernet  (1836).  Battle  of  Hanau,  1813.  Napoleon  against  the  Bavarians :  in 
the  foreground  General  Drouot  attacked  by  Bavarian  light  cavalry.  Beaume 
(1837),  Battle  of  Ltitzen,  1813;  Napoleon  against  the  Prussians  and  Rus- 
sians under  Bliicher,  Tork,  and  Wittgenstein :  in  the  foreground  Prussian 
and  Russian  prisoners. 

5th  Room  (1810-1812):  Langlois  (1837),  Battle  of  Borodino,  on  the 
Moskowa,  1812. 

6th  Room  (1809) :  Meynier  (1812).  Napoleon  in  the  {.iland  of  Lobaa 
after  the  battle  of  Essling.  Bellangi  (1837).  Battle  of  Wagram.  1809,  a 
bird's  eye  view.  Oautherot,  Napoleon  wounded  on  the  battle-field  of  Ra- 
tisbon,  1809  (engravings  from  this  picture  are  common). 

7th  Room  (1P07-1809):  Hersent  (1810),  Taking  of  Landshut,  1809.  — 
Thivenin  (1811),  Taking  of  Ratisbon,  1809. 

8th  Room  (1806,  1807):  Camus  (1808),  Napoleon  at  the  tomb  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  at  Potsdam.  1806.  —  Va/Jlard  (1810),  Destruction  of  the 
monument  on  the  battle-field  of  Rossbach,  where  the  French  had  been 
defeated  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1757.  Over  the  door:  Raehn  (1806), 
Military  hospital  in  the  chftteau  of  Marienburg,  occupied  by  Russians  and 
French  after  the  battle  of  Fricdland.  1807. 

9th  Room  (1800-1805):  Tmtnay.  The  French  army  entering  Munich. 

10th  Room  (1800)-  Campaigns  in  Egypt  and  Italy.  Langloii^  Battle  of 
Benouth. 
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Beeond  Floor.  Tliti  double  gallery  un  the  second  fluor,  the  staircaae 
ascending  to  which  is  near  the  end  of  the  N.  wing,  comprisea  the  Salle 
de»  Aeadimiciens,  containing  portraits  of  statesmen,  scholars,  and  artists 
from  the  16th  cent,  down  to  the  present  time,  and  a  series  of  Salle*  de 
Portrait*  Hi*torique»  antirieur*  d(  1790^  which  contain  portraits  of  little 
artistic  value  and  a  few  medals. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  vestibule  of  the  chapel  is  the  Salon  d*Hereute 
(PI.  I),  so  named  from  the  Apotheosis  of  Hercules  on  the  ceiling  by  Fr. 
Le  Moyne  (d.  1736).  It  contains  a  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  a  large 
picture  representing  the  Passage  of  the  Rhine  (1672). 

In  the  next  room,  the  Salon  de  VAbondanee  (PI.  II),  is  the  Siege  of 
Freiburg  in  1677,  painted  at  that  date  by  Van  der  Meulen. 

The  next  two  rooms  to  the  left  (PI.  Ill,  IV)  contain  drawings  in 
crayon,  chiefly  from  the  campaigns  in  the  Netherlands  of  1745  and  1746. 

The  *Salle  de*  Etats  Oiniraux  (PI.  V),  which  we  next  enter,  contains 
a  namber  of  large  pictures  by  Alaux  and  Couder.  The  frieze  running 
round  the  room,  by  Bellangi  (1837),  represents  the  Procession  of  the  States 
General  to  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Versailles  on  4th  May,  1789. 
Couder's  picture  of  the  Opening  of  the  States  General  on  5th  May,  1789, 
formerly  kept  here,  is  now  in  the  room  used  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Aflsembl^e  Rationale  in  the  S.  wing  (p.  290). 

The  following  five  rooms,  the  Salon*  de  Vinuiy  de  Diane ^  de  Mar*^ 
de  Mercure,  and  d''Apollon^  have  already  been  mentioned  (p.  234). 

The  ^Oardens  (comp.  Map,  p.  278)  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
Palace  of  Versailles,  with  their  small  park  and  their  ornamental 
sheets  of  water,  are  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  when  first 
laid  out  by  Le  Ndtre  (d.  1700),  the  most  famous  landscape  gardener 
of  his  time. 

A  more  artificial  and  less  picturesque  style  than  that  of  Le  Ndtre 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  His  chief  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
subject  nature  to  the  laws  of  symmetry,  and  to  practise  geometry, 
architecture ,  and  sculpture  upon  lawns ,  trees ,  and  ponds.  On  the 
other  hand  the  grounds  are  interesting  on  account  of  their  quaint, 
solemn,  old-fashioned  appearance,  which  harmonises  admirably 
with  the  heavy  and  formal  architecture  of  the  palace,  and  is  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  the  notions  of  art  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV. 

The  greater  part  of  the  grounds ,  which  are  not  very  extensive, 
may  be  surveyed  from  the  terrace  of  the  palace.  They  are  adorned 
with  numerous  statues  and  vases,  some  of  which  are  copies  from 
celebrated  antiques,  and  others  originals  of  the  17th  cent.  The 
principal  groups  are  those  in  the  Parterres  du  Midi  and  du  Nord 
(p.  295).  Between  them,  near  the  steps  descending  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  garden,  are  two  large  basins,  the  Fontaine  de  Diane  to 
the  right,  and  the  Fontaine  du  Point  du  Jour  to  the  left,  both  ad- 
orned with  groups  of  animals  in  bronze  by  the  brothers  Keller: 
(r.)  two  lions  fighting  with  a  boar  and  a  wolf;  and  (1.)  a  bear 
and  tiger,  a  stag  and  dog. 

This  point  commands  a  survey  of  the  huge,  monotonous  facade 
of  the  palace,  456  yds.  in  length.  The  building,  however,  pre- 
sents a  more  pleasing  appearance  when  seen  from  the  Pihce  d'Eau 
dea  SuisseSj  to  the  S.  of  the  Parterre  du  Midi.  On  this  side  two  flights 
of  marble  steps ,  103  in  number,  and  22  yds.  in  width,  descend  to 
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the  Orangery.  A  handsome  statue  of  the  Due  d'Orltfans,  son  of 
Louis  Philippe,  in  "bronze,  hy  Marochetti,  now  placed  here,  was 
formerly  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre.  The  orange-trees,  about 
1200  in  number,  are  dispersed  throughout  the  gardens  in  summer. 
One  of  them  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  450  years  old.  To  the  S.  of 
the  Swiss  pond  extend  the  Bois  de  Satory  and  the  Plaine  de  Satory, 
with  the  camp  of  the  same  name. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  which  descend  beyond  the  Parterre 
d'Eau  is  situated  the  large  ^Bcunn  de  Latone,  constructed  by  the 
brothers  Maray,  consisting  of  several  steps  of  red  marble,  on  which 
there  are  frogs  and  tortoises  spouting  water  against  a  fine  group 
in  white  marble  of  Latona  with  Apollo  and  Diana.  According  to 
the  myth,  Latona  having  besought  Jupiter  to  chastise  the  peasants 
of  Lycia  for  having  refused  her  a  draught  of  water,  the  god  meta- 
morphosed them  into  frogs  (Ovid's  Metamorph.  vi,  313-381). 

The  Statues  in  the  Pourtour  de  Latone  are  the  finest  in  the  garden . 
On  the  right  as  we  approach  from  the  palace  is  a  singular  statue 
representing  Melancholy ,  by  La  Perdrix ,  the  book ,  purse ,  and 
bandaged  mouth  being  sdlusions  to  the  proneness  of  scholars,  misers, 
and  taciturn  persons  to  this  mood.  Then  Antinous ,  Tigranes,  a~, 
Faun ,  Bacchus  ,  Faustina ,  Commodus  in  the  character  of  Hercules, 
Urania,  Jupiter,  and  Ganymede,  and  opposite,  Yenus  in  the  shell. 
On  the  other  side,  as  we  return  towards  the  palace,  are  the  Dying 
Gladiator ,  Apollo  Belvedere ,  Urania ,  Mercury ,  Antinous ,  Silenus, 
Venus  Kallipygos,  Tiridates,  Fire,  and  Lyric  Poetry. 

At  the  end  of  the  Tapis  Vert^  a  long  lawn  beginning  near  the 
basin  of  Latona,  is  the  Bassin  d'ApoUon ,  with  a  group  of  the  god 
of  the  sun  in  his  chariot ,  environed  with  tritons ,  nymphs ,  and 
dolphins  (known  as  the  *Char  Embourb^).  The  figures ,  by  Tufti, 
are  in  lead. 

The  cruciform  Canal  to  the  W.  of  the  basin  of  Apollo,  nearly 
1  M.  in  length,  extends  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Trianon 
(p.  295). 

There  are  several  other  basins  and  groups  of  statuary  in  different 
parts  of  the  grounds,  which  are  worthy  of  a  visit  when  the  foun- 
tains play.  (On  days  when  the  fountains  are  not  playing  visitors  are 
allowed  to  inspect  these  basins  only  if  accompanied  by  a  guide,  pro- 
cured at  the  Tapis  Vert.)  On  the  S.  side,  on  our  right  as  we  return 
towards  the  palace,  are  the  Bosquet  du  Roi  and  the  Bassin  du  Miroir^ 
near  which  is  the  Bassin  de  VHiver  in  the  avenue  of  that  name. 
Then  the  Bosquet  de  la  Reine  (PI.  1),  where  the  affair  of  the  dia- 
mond necklace  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  On  our  left  as  we  again 
descend  are  the  Salle  de  Balj  the  Bassin  de  VAutomne ,  the  Quin- 
conce  du  Midi,  and  the  Colonnade,  containing  several  basins  of 
marble,  and  adorned  in  the  centre  with  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  in 
marble,  by  Oirardon  (d.  1715). 

On  the  N.  side,  or  to  the  left  of  the  Tapis  Vert  as  we  re-ascend, 
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are  the  Ba$8vn  d'EneeladCy  where  the  giant,  half-buried  beneath 
Etna,  spouts  forth  a  jet  of  water  74  ft.  in  height ;  the  Obelisky  a 
fountain  deriving  its  name  from  the  form  of  the  Cent  Tuyaux,  or 
hundred  jets  of  water;  the  Btusin  du  PrintempSy  in  the  transverse 
walk  in  the  centre ;  the  Bosquet  des  Ddmea ,  lower  down  on  the 
right  (the  'ddmes'  themselves  which  furnished  the  name  have  been 
removed);  the  Quinconce  du  Nord,  the  Bassin  de  VEtij  the  Bond 
Verty  and  the  *Bo8quet  des  Bains  d'Apollon.  A  grotto  in  this  last 
^bosquet'  contains  a  fine  group  by  Oirardon  and  Begnaudiny  repre- 
senting Apollo  attended  by  nymphs.  There  are  also  two  groups  of 
the  Steeds  of  Apollo,  at  the  sides,  by  Ouerin  and  the  brothers 
Marsy. 

The  Parterre  du  Nord  is  arranged  similarly  to  that  on  the  S. 
side.  Beyond  it  is  another  sloping  parterre,  the  chief  part  of  which 
is  the  AlUe  d'Eau,  consisting  of  22  groups,  of  three  children  in 
each,  in  basins,  and  supporting  goblets  whence  the  water  descends 
into  the  Bassm  du  Dragon ,  and  thence  to  the  ^Bassin  de  Neptuney 
the  largest  in  the  grounds.  The  latter  is  adorned  with  Ave  groups 
in  metal :  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  the  Ocean,  Proteus  guarding  the 
flocks  of  Neptune,  and  two  dragons,  each  bearing  a  Cupid.  —  To 
the  left  (W.)  is  the  Avenue  des  Trianons  leading  to  the  two  Trianons, 
see  below. 

The  playing  of  the  Gbandes  Eaux  always  attracts  vast  crowds 
of  spectators ,  and  on  these  occasions  trains  run  between  Paris  and 
Versailles  every  5  min.  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  imposing 
spectacle,  which  it  costs  8-10,000  fr.  to  exhibit,  generally  takes 
place  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month  from  May  to  October,  and 
is  always  advertised  long  beforehand  in  the  newspapers  and  street 
placards.  The  best  way  to  avoid  the  crush  is  to  proceed  to  Versailles 
early,  and  to  leave  it  immediately  after  the  playing  of  the  fountains, 
as  most  of  the  spectators  remain  till  a  later  hour.  The  fountains 
play  between  3  and  5  o^clock ,  but  not  simultaneously.  The  order 
is  as  follows.  First  the  Petites  Eaux  —  viz.  those  of  the  Bassin 
d'Apolton  y  the  Bassin  de  Latone ,  the  Salle  de  Bal ,  the  Bosquet  de 
la  Colonnade ,  the  Bosquet  des  Ddmes ,  the  Bassin  d'Encelade ,  and 
that  of  the  Obilisque.  Next  the  Grandes  Eaux ,  which  begin  to  rise 
about  5  o'clock,  —  viz.  those  of  the  AllSe  d'JEau ,  the  Bassin  du 
Dragon ,  and  the  Bassin  de  Neptune.  The  jets  of  these  are  about 
74  ft.  in  height,  but  they  do  not  play  for  more  than  20  minutes.  A 
good  place  should  if  possible  be  secured  in  time.  The  visitor  un- 
acquainted with  the  grounds  had  better  follow  the  crowd. 

The  Grand  Triaaon,  situated  about  Va  ^-  to  the  N.  W.  of  the 
terrace  of  the  palace ,  a  handsome  villa  of  one  story,  in  the  form  of 
a  horseshoe,  was  erected  by  Louis  XIV.  from  plans  by  Mansart  for 
Madame  de  Maintenon  (shown  on  Sun.,  Tues.,  and  Thurs.,  12-4 
o'clock ;  at  other  times  by  special  permission  from  the  'r^gisseur'  or 
steward).  It  contains  several  richly  furnished  apartments,*  and  a 
few  good  modern  works  of  art  by  Mignard,  Lebrun,  and  Boucher. 
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It  was  in  the  Pbincipal  Saloon  of  this  villa  that  the  famous  trial  of 
Marshal  Bazaine  took  place  in  1873.  Boom  VL  (Grande  Oalerie)  contains  a 
group  in  marble  by  Vine.  Vela  (1862),  representing  France  and  Italy  giving 
each  other  the  kiss  uf  peace,  presented  to  the  Empress  Eugenie  by  the 
ladies  of  Milan.  In  Boom  XI.  are  some  fine  malachite  vases  given  to  Na- 
poleon I.  by  Alexander  I.  of  Bussia^  also  portraits  of  Henri  IV.,  Louis  XIV., 
and  Louis  XV.  Boom  XIII.  contains  fine  Sevres  vases,  and  Boom  XIV. 
(Le  petit  salon),  busts  of  Louis  XVI.,  Napoleon  I.,  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
Charles  X.  —  The  custodian  points  out  the  chief  curiosities. 

Adjacent  to  this  building  is  a  ^MuUe  dea  Voitures'  (open  on 
Sun.  and  Thurs.),  being  a  collection  of  state-carriages  from  the 
time  of  the  first  Empire  to  the  baptism  of  the  Imperial  prince  in 
1856 ,  sledges  of  Louis  XIV. ,  sedan-chairs,  etc.  A  collection  of 
harness  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  present  day  is  arranged 
in  a  series  of  glass-cases. 

The  Petit  Trianon,  a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  the  other,  erected 
by  Louis  XV.  for  Madame  Du  Barry ,  is  tastefully  fitted  up ,  but 
contains  nothing  remarkable  (visitors  admitted  on  showing  a  pass- 
port, or  by  applying  to  the  r^gisseur,  or  intendant).  The  garden, 
however,  which  contains  some  beautiful  trees  and  an  artificial  lake, 
is  worthy  of  a  visit.  This  chateau  was  once  a  favourite  resort  of  Marie 
Antoinette  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans ,  and  was  also  sometimes 
occupied  by  the  Empress  Marie  Louise. 

37.    From  Paris  to  St.  Cloud  and  Sivres. 

Camp,  also  p.  275. 

To  St.  Olond.  Railtoays,  see  pp.  275,  276.  Fare  80  or  65  c. ;  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  1  fr.  10  or  80  c.  ^  no  reduction  on  return- tickets.  —  Steamboats 
(p.  30),  pleasant  when  not  crowded,  every  Vi  ^^'  from  5.  SO  to  9  a.m., 
and  from  9  a.m.  till  9.  20  p.m.  every  20  mm.  Fares  from  60  c.  (Sundays 
and  holidays  70  c.)  downwards,  according  to  the  point  of  embarcation. 
—  Tramway  (Louvre  A  St.  Cloud)  from  the  Quai  dn  Louvre ,  at  a  quarter 
before  and  a  quarter  past  each  hour,  fare  50  c,  or  on  Sundays  75  c. 

To  EMvrea.  Railways^  see  pp.  275, 276.  The  Rive  Oauche  trains  on  their 
way  to  Versailles  stop  at  Sevres  at  half-past  every  hour,  and  on  their 
way  hack  at  ten  minutes  to  every  hour.  The  Rive  Droite  trains  stop 
at  the  station  Ville  d'Avray  (comp.  Map),  one  starting  hourly  in  both 
directions:  to  Versailles  from  8.  7  a.m.  to  11.  7  p.m;  to  Paris  from  7.  12 
a.m.  to  10.  12  p.m.  and  then  at  11.  42  p.m.  (see  also  p.  275)  j  fare  80  or 
55  c. ;  on  Sundays  and  holidays  1  fr.  10  or  80  c. ;  no  reduction  on  return- 
tickets.  —  Steamboats^  as  to  St.  Cloud.  —  Tramway  from  the  Quai  du 
Louvre  (p.  28),  stopping  at  Sevres  near  the  bridge,  opposite  the  porcelain 
factory.  The  tramway  from  Paris  to  Versailles  also  passes  Sevres.  Fare 
to  Sevres  50  c,  on  Sundays  75  c. 

The  Railway  Rotjtb  is  part  of  that  to  Versailles  (p.  275). 

The  Steamboat  generally  starts  from  the  Pont  Royal ,  or  from 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde ,  and  stops  at  the  stations  mentioned  at 
p.  30. 

The  Tbamwat  Routb  as  far  as  Auteuil  has  been  described  at 
p.  277.  The  tramway  line  to  Versailles  diverges  to  the  left  at  the 
Porte  de  St.  Cloud.  The  line  to  St.  Cloud  passes,  by  the  Rue  de 
La  Reine,  through  — 
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Boulogne^  a  town  with  21,556  inhab.,  which  possesses  a  hand- 
some church  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent.,  re<u>ntly  restored,  and 
provided  with  a  spire.    There  are  numerous  'blanchisseries'  here. 

The  tramway-car  now  crosses  the  Seine ,  on  the  left  hack  of 
which  rises  — 

St.  Clond,  a  small  town  with  4862  inhab.,  commanded  by  its 
church  in  the  Romanesque  style  (several  restaurants  opposite  and 
to  the  right  of  the  bridge ;  Couvercelle,  confectioner,  in  the  first 
street  ascending  to  the  church,  on  the  left).  The  town  owes  its 
name  to  St.  Chlodoald,  grandson  of  Glovis,  who  founded  a  monastery 
here.  Owing  to  its  situation  near  Paris  the  place  soon  acquired 
importance,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  was  much  exposed  to  danger 
during  the  medieval  wars.  Thus  in  1346  it  was  burned  by  the 
English,  and  again  in  1411  by  the  Armagnacs.  Henri  III.,  when 
besieging  Paris  in  1589,  pitched  his  camp  at  St.  Cloud,  and  was 
assassinated  here  by  Jacques  CMment. 

The Paiacc,  now  a  ruin,  was  erected  in  1572  by  a  wealthy  citizen. 
In  1658  it  was  purchased  and  rebuilt  by  Louis  XIY.,  and  presented 
by  him  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  In  1782  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Louis  XYI.  for  Marie  Antoinette. 

In  one  of  the  saloons  of  the  chateau,  called  the  Salle  de  I'Oran- 
gerie,  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  once  held  their  meetings.  On 
9th  Nov.,  1799,  Bonaparte  with  his  grenadiers  dispersed  the  as- 
sembly, and  three  days  later  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  First 
Consul.  To  these  reminiscences  of  the  first  rise  of  his  power 
was  probably  due  the  marked  preference  which  the  emperor  al- 
ways manifested  for  St.  Cloud.  On  3rd  July,  1815,  the  second 
capitulation  of  Paris  was  signed  at  the  chateau,  in  which  Bliicher's 
head-quarters  were  established.  Here,  too,  on  25th  July,  1830, 
Charles  X.  issued  the  famous  proclamations  abolishing  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  dissolving  the  Chambers ,  and  altering  the  law  of  elec- 
tions, which  caused  the  revolution  of  July.  St.  Cloud  afterwards 
became  the  principal  summer  residence  of  Napoleon  HI. 

During  the  Prussian  siege  of  Paris  in  1870-71,  the  town  of 
St.  Cloud,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  deserted  by  its  inhabi- 
tants, was  partly  occupied  by  the  Germans,  and  although  occasion- 
ally bombarded  by  Fort  Val^rien,  does  not  appear  to  have  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  operations.  The  chSiteau,  the  spacious  barracks 
near  it,  and  many  of  the  houses  in  the  town,  were  completely 
burned  down  in  October,  1870.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
fire  at  the  chateau  the  accounts  differ.  The  Germans  asserted 
that  it  had  been  ignited  by  a  shell  from  Mont  Val^rien ,  while 
the  custodians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  denied 
that  it  had  been  struck.  The  fire,  moreover,  broke  out  on  12th  Oct., 
several  days  after  the  armistice  had  been  concluded.  About  the 
same  period  the  barracks  and  a  number  of  houses  were  burned 
by  the  invaders  from  'strategic  considerations',  and  it  is  therefore 
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supposed  that  the  chateau  was  destroyed  for  the  same  reason.  No 
town  in  the  environs  of  Paris  suffered  so  severely  during  the  war, 
or  presented  so  melancholy  an  appearance  after  its  termination. 
For  about  two  years  several  of  the  streets ,  and  the  Place  opposite 
the  bridge  in  particular,  presented  a  chaotic  mass  of  ruins,  but 
most  of  the  houses  and  the  barracks  have  since  been  rebuilt.  No 
steps,  however,  have  been  taken  for  the  restoration  of  the  chateau 
or  the  '  grande  gare '  of  the  Versailles  railway. 

The  site  of  the  palace  is  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  to  the  left  of 
the  bridge  on  arriving,  but  the  best  view  of  the  ruins  is  obtained 
from  the  park  (see  below).  Travellers  who  intend  to  walk  across 
the  park  to  Sdvres  may  fl.rst  visit  the  town  of  St.  Cloud,  which, 
however ,  need  not  detain  them  long.  The  Church  is  a  handsome 
modem  edifice  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  the  12th  century. 

Higher  up  in  the  same  direction  (N.  W.)  lies  Montretout,  where 
the  Prussians  established  a  redoubt  during  the  first  siege  of  Paris 
in  1870.  It  was  taken  by  the  Parisian  troops  on  19th  Jan.  1871, 
but  afforded  them  no  advantage. 

*Pabk.  In  order  to  reach  the  park,  which  is  the  great  attraction 
of  ISt.  Cloud,  we  pass  through  the  iron  gate  to  the  left  of  the  bridge 
and  follow  the  avenue  leading  along  the  bank  of  the  Seine.  (On  the 
right  of  this  avenue  are  several  caf^s,  and  bake-houses  of  'gaufres', 
a  kind  of  cake.)  We  soon  arrive  at  the  Haute  and  the  Bcuae 
Cctacade^  two  fountains ,  designed  by  Lepautre  and  Mansart,  and 
adorned  with  statues  of  the  Seine  and  the  Marne  by  Adam.  The 
fountains  generally  play  in  summer  on  the  second  Sunday  of  each 
month,  from  4  to  5  o'clock  ,  and  also  during  the  fete  of  St.  Cloud 
on  the  three  last  Sundays  in  September,  at  the  same  hours.  The 
^Jet  OianC ,  or  great  jet,  to  the  left  of  the  cascades ,  rises  to  a 
height  of  136  ft. 

Skirting  the  ^cascades',  we  ascend  to  the  'Bassin  dn  Fer  k  Che- 
var,  below  the  ruins  of  the  palace.  On  arriving  at  the  top  in  front 
of  the  entrance  to  the  palace  garden,  with  the  ruins  of  the  palace  in 
the  background,  we  ascend  a  height  to  the  left,  the  summit  of  which 
(5min.  from  the  palace)  commands  an  admirable  ^View.  Far  below 
flows  the  Seine ;  to  the  left  is  the  bridge  of  St.  Cloud ;  beyond  it  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne ;  lower  down  is  the  small  town  of  Boulogne ;  to 
the  right  is  Meudon ;  farther  distant  is  the  Arc  de  TEtoile ;  in  the 
background  Montmartre ;  from  among  the  houses  of  Paris  rise  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  the  Exhibition  Build- 
ings, St.  Sulpice,  the  Pantheon,  the  dome  of  the  Val  de  Grace,  and 
other  buildings.  Before  the  war  of  1870  the  top  of  this  hill  was 
occupied  by  the  Lanteme  de  Dimosthhne ,  or  'de  Diogdne',  as  it 
was  popularly  called,  a  lofty  tower  erected  in  imitation  of  the  Monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates  at  Athens.  To  the  left  of  its  site  stands  a  small 
hut  known  as  the  'Observatoire  D^mosth^ne',  from  theroof  of  which 
a  view  of  Paris  may  be  obtained  with  the  aid  of  a  t^escope  (26  c). 
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The  broad  central  avenue  (right)  which  diverges  from  the  site 
of  the  tower  leads  to  VilU  d^Avrayj  a  station  on  the  Versailles 
railway  (p.  276).  The  AUie  du  ChdteaUf  which  we  have  heen 
following,  leads  in  5  mln.  more  to  the  small  town  of  Sdvres.  — 
Visitors  to  the  porcelain  manufactory  take  the  footpath  descending 
to  the  S.E. 

Sevres  (Restaurant  au  Berceau),  with  6552  inhah.,  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  places  in  the  environs  of  Paris.    The  celebrated  — 

*PoscBLAiN  M4.NVFAOTORY  y  situated  on  the  right  of  the  main 
street,  near  the  bridge ,  has  been  the  property  of  government  since 

1759,  and  employs  about  180  hands. 

The  Workshops  are  open  to  visitors  on  Mondays ,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays  (12-5),  by  card  of  admission  obtained  on  written  application  to 
the  Administration,  Rue  de  Valois  3,  Paris.  (It  is  often  enough  to  show 
the  concierge  a  passport  or  to  inform  him  that  the  visitor  is  a  foreigner  \ 
fee.)  The  Exhibition  Rooms,  which  contain  numerous  specimens  of  the 
products  of  the  manufactory ,  and  the  Mus€e  C^ramiqne,  are  open  to  the 
public  daily  from  12  to  4  or  5  o'clock.  Entrance  to  the  museum  on  the 
side  next  the  river,  in  the  central  pavilion  of  the  new  building ,  which 
may  be  recognised  by  the  flag  on  the  roof. 

The  Music  Ciramique,  a  collection  founded  in  1800  by  Alexander 
Brongniart  (d.  1847)  and  enlarged  by  Rivereux,  comprises  objects 
of  every  kind  relating  to  the  history  of  porcelain-making,  and  speci- 
mens of  modern  pottery ,  fayence ,  and  porcelain  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  collection,  however,  is  chiefly  interesting  to  con- 
noisseurs. 

The  old  chateau  which  formerly  contained  the  manufactory  and 
th)B  museum,  had  fallen  into  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  was 
moreover  seriously  damaged  during  the  war  of  1879-71.  It  has, 
accordingly,  been  rebuilt,  while  an  entirely  new  structure  has  been 
erected  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  river. 


38.  From  Paris  to  St.  Oermain-en-Laye. 

13  M.  Chemin  de  Fer  de  VOuesL  Trains  start  from  the  Gare  St.  Lazare 
(p.  33 ;  booking-office  in  central  portion)  every  hour  from  7.  30  a.  m.  to 
12.  85  a.  m.,  and  from  St.  Germain  every  hour  from  6.  55  a.  m.  to  9. 55  p.m., 
after  which  another  starts  at  11  p.m.  —  The  journey  occupies  47  minutes. 
Fares   1  fr.  65,  1  fr.  35  c. ;  return-tickets  3  fr.  30,  2  fr.  75  c. 

The  railway  journey  to  Asni^res,  where  the  line  to  Versailles 
diverges  to  the  left,  is  described  at  p.  275.  The  St.  Germain 
line  is  bordered  with  pretty  villages  and  numerous  country  seats. 

7^2  M.  Nanterre  is  a  village  where ,  according  to  tradition, 
Ste.  Genevieve,  the  patron  saint  of  Paris,  was  born  in  422 
(p.  229).  The  great  festival  of  the  'Couronnement  de  la  Rosidre' 
takes  place  here  annually  on  15th  May. 

8^/4  M.  Rueil-Bougival.  About  1  M.  to  the  left  of  the  station,  in 
the  midst  of  wood,  and  not  visible  from  the  line,  is  situated  the 
chateau  of  MaLmaisonj  where  the  Empress  Josephine  resided  after 
her  divorce  in  1809.     She  died  here  in  1814,  and  was  interred 
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in  the  small  church  of  Rueil,  in  which  a  monument  wa3  erected 
to  her  memory  by  her  children  Eugdne  Beauharnais  (d.  1824), 
and  Queen  Hortense  (d.  1837),  mother  of  Napoleon  III.  The 
statue,  by  Cartellier  (p.  280),  represents  the  empress  in  a  kneeling 
posture.  Queen  Hortense  is  also  interred  in  this  church,  and  a 
monument  of  similar  design,  executed  by  Bartolini  of  Florence, 
was  erected  to  her  in  1846.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Napoleon 
retired  to  the  chateau  of  Malmaison,  but  quitted  it  on  the  approach 
of  the  Prussian  troops  on  29th  June,  1815.  In  1842  the  chateau 
became  the  property  of  Queen  Christina  of  Spain,  who  resided  in  it 
for  several  years,  and  in  1860  it  was  purchased  by  Napoleon  III. 

The  train  crosses  the  Seine,  which  is  divided  here  by  an  island 
into  two  arms. 

93/4  M.  Chatou.  10'/2  M.  Le  Visinet ,  where  the  train  returns 
to  the  bank  of  the  river,  contains  a  group  of  pleasant  villas,  erected 
in  a  kind  of  park  by  a  company,  and  a  hospital  for  sick  and 
convalescent  artizans,  like  that  at  Yincennes.  It  also  possesses  a 
race-course. 

12  M.  Le  Pecq.  The  train  now  ascends  a  steep  gradient 
(1  :  29),  which  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  special  loco- 
motive, to  — 

13  M.  St.  Oermain-en-Laye.  —  Hotels.  "Pavillom  Henbi  IV. 
(PI.  10),  with  a  beautiful  view  (Thiers  died  here  on  3rd  Sept.,  1877)-,  Pbincb 
DE  Gallbs,  to  the  right  of  the  church ;  H6tbl  de  Fbance,  Rue  de  Paris  63. 
— Restaurants.  In  the  above-named  hotels^  Crenier,  near  the  station. — 
Carriage  with  one  horse. 2  fr.  (Sundays  21/2  fr.)  per  hour;  with  two  horses 
»/2  fr.  per  hour  more. 

St.  Germain,  a  quiet  town  with  17,200  inhab.,  is  indebted  for 
its  importance  to  the  fact  that  it  was  long  a  favourite  summer 
residence  of  the  kings  of  France,  who  were  first  attracted  to  the  spot 
in  the  12th  century  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  Its  lofty  and  heal- 
thy site  and  its  attractive  walks  render  it  a  favourite  summer  resort, 
and  have  induced  a  number  of  English  families  to  reside  here. 

The  Gh&tean  (PI.  B,  C,  5)  was  formerly  known  as  the  Vieux 
'ChdteaUi  in  contradistinction  to  the  Chdteau  Neuf,  of  which  the 
Pavilion  Henri  IV.  (PI.  10)  is  now  the  sole  relic.  Early  in  the 
middle  ages  the  French  kings  possessed  a  fortress  on  this  site  com- 
manding the  Seine.  The  chapel,  which  is  still  in  existence,  was 
built  by  Louis  the  Pious.  During  the  wars  with  England  the  castle 
^as  destroyed.  It  was  restored  by  Charles  Y.,  but  the  present 
building ,  whose  gloomy  strength  contrasts  strikingly  with  the 
cheerful  appearance  of  contemporaneous  edifices,  dates  from  the 
time  of  Francis  I.,  who  here  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Claudia, 
daughter  of  Louis  XII.  Henri  II.  built  the  adjacent  Chdteau  Neuf^ 
vMch  continued  to  be  a  favourite  royal  residence  till  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  was  born  here  in  1638.  After  Louis  XIV.  had 
established  his  court  at  Versailles  (p.  278)  the  ch&teau  was  occu- 
pied for  twelve  years  by  the  exiled  king  James  II.,  who  died  here 
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in  1701  and  was  interred  in  the  church.  The  Chflteaa  Neuf  was 
almost  entirely  taken  down  in  1776.  Napoleon  I.  established  a  school 
foT  cavalry  officers  in  the  old  chateau,  and  the  same  building  was 
afterwards  used  as  a  military  prison.  It  is  now  being  restored  by 
Millet^  who  is  following  the  original  plans  of  A.  Ducerceau,  the 
architect  of  Francis  I. 

The  Mus]6b  Gallo-Romain,  which  the  chateau  now  contains,, 
occupies  the  ground-floor,  the  entresol,  and  the  first  and  second 
floors.  It  embraces  an  interesting  collection  of  objects  dating  fronn 
the  dawn  of  civilisation  in  France  down  to  the  period  of  the  Carlo- 
vingians.  These  are  most  conveniently  arranged,  and  provided 
with  explanatory  notices.  The  museum  is  open  to  the  public  on 
Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays  from  IIV2  to  4  or  5  o'clock, 
and  to  strangers  on  other  days  (Mondays  excepted)  on  payment  of 
a  fee  (1  fr.);  students  are  admitted  by  a  card  from  the  managers  on 
Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays.  In  the  fosse  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance  is  a  dolmen,  found  in  1872  at  Conflans  Ste.  Honoriue 
(Seine-et-Oise).  The  entrance  to  the  museum  is  by  the  first  door 
to  the  left  in  the  court. 

Okound  Floor.  1st  Room.  Cast  of  medallions  and  bas-reliefs  from 
the  Arcb  of  Constantine  at  Rome ;  models  of  engines  of  war ;  monumental 
reliefs ;  quadrnngular  stone  altar  with  reliefs,  found  at  Paris  in  1704. 
This  room  is  adjoined  on  the  left  by  a  Side-room,  containing  capitals  of 
coliunns  from  the  ancient  theatre  at  Vaison  (Vaucluse);  and  on  the  right 
by  a  Vestibule,  with  a  bronzed  plaster-cast  of  Trajan's  Column. 

2nd  and  3rd  Rooms.  Plaster  casts;  remains  of  lake-dwellings.  A 
vestibule  leads  hence  to  the  Escalieb  d^Honneuk,  an  elegant  brick 
structure.  On  the  first  landing  stands  an  altar  of  Belus,  brought  from 
Apamea  in  Syria,  and  bearing  Latin  and  Greek  inscriptions. 

Ektre-Sol.  The  entre-sol,  to  which  the  staircase  first  leads,  is  main- 
ly devoted  to  Romano-Oallic  antiquities,  costumes,  and  local  divinities. 
We  then  ascend  to  the  — 

FiasT  Floor.  1st  Room  (to  the  right)  Palaeolithic  period:  imple- 
ments of  stone,  including  axes,  hammers,  saws,  knives,  and  arrow-heads. 
In  the  centre,  remains  of  animals  of  the  same  period,  such  as  the  mam- 
moth, hippopotamus,  bear,  hyena,  etc.  Many  of  the  objects  in  this  col- 
lection were  found  in  the  quaternary  alluvium  of  the  basin  of  the  Somme 
by  N.  Boucher  de  Perthes  (d.  1868),  a  bust  of  whom  is  placed  near  the 
chimney-piece.  The  glass-cases  by  the  fourth  window  on  the  left  and  the 
third  window  on  the  right  contain  an  interesting  collection  of  reindeer  and 
other  bones.  On  the  entrance-wall  is  a  large  diagram  of  sections  of 
quaternary  deposits.  On  the  wall  at  the  back  are  a  collection  of  objects 
of  the  flint  period  from  Denmark,  and  a  map  of  Gaul  at  the  period  of 
the  dwellers  in  caverns.  To  the  right,  by  the  windows,  is  a  portion  of 
the  floor  of  a  cavern  at  Perigord,  with  fossilised  remains  of  bones,  flint 
knives,  and  articles  of  food. 

2nd  Room.  Neolithic  period:  weapons  and  implements  in  polished 
stone,  bone,  and  ivory,  and  rude  earthenware  vases.  Among  the  chief 
objects  of  interest  here  are  the  models  (scale  1  :  20)  of  the  most  remark- 
able dolmens  and  ^menhirs\  On  the  wall  at  the  back  is  a  map  showing 
the  peoples  of  Gaul  in  the  time  of  Ceesar.  Below  the  map  a  collection 
of  objects  of  the  same  perii)d.  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  articles 
found  in  the  dolmens. 

3rd  Room.  The  chief  object  here  is  the  dolmen  from  the  tumulus 
of  Gav'rinis  (Morbihan) ;  on  the  walls  are  cast^  of  the  unexplained  charac- 
ters from  the  tumulus.    Contemporaneous  stone  aiid  earthenware  remains 
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from  other  countries.  —  The  stadrcftse  to  the  l&si  room  on  the  second 
floor  ascends  from  the  room  to  the  left.  In  the  meantime  we  go  straight 
on,  into  the  — 

4th  Room.  This  is  the  Grande  Oalerie  de  Man^  or  des  FiteSy  occupy- 
ing the  whole  height  of  the  first  and  second  stories  adjacent  to  the  church. 
It  contains  a  great  number  of  Romano-Gallic  earthenware  and  bronze  ob- 
jects. Also  huge  casts  from  the  Arc  d'Orange  and  from  the  Julian  tomb 
at  St.  Remy,  near  Aries.  In  the  centre  is  a  statue  intended  to  convey 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  costume  and  weapons  of  a  Roman  soldier  in 
the  time  of  Trajan.  A  little  farther  on,  we  observe  a  row  of  glass- 
cases  containing  a  collection  of  the  weapons,  clothing-materials,  vessels, 
and  idols  of  existent  barbarous  nations,  established  here  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  On  the  other  side,  opposite  the  door,  are  gladiators'  wea- 
pons from  Herculanenm.  We  now  return  to  the  Escalier  d'Honneur  and 
ascend  to  the  — 

Sbcomd  Floor.  A  door  on  the  first  landing  leads  to  a  balcony  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  grounds  of  the  chateau  and  of  the  forest.  The 
balcony  is  adorned  with  a  Gallic  Chieftain  and  a  Roman  Knight,  in 
bronse,  by  Frimiet. 

Ist  Room  (counting  from  the  staircase).  Gallic  antiquities  down  to 
the  iron  period,  in  bronze ,  iron ,  and  even  in  gold,  chiefly  found  in 
burial-grounds,  and  consisting  of  arms,  trinkets,  and  implements  of  all 
kinds.  To  the  right  of  the  door,  skeleton  of  a  Gaul  lying  in  his  tomb  -, 
model  of  Gallic  walls. 

The  2nd  and  3rd  Rooms  contain  the  continuation  of  the  prehistoric 
antiquities.  2nd  Room.  Objects  of  the  bronze  period.  In  the  glass-case 
in  the  centre  are  about  a  thousand  different  articles  found  in  a  vault 
at  Larnaud  (Jura).  —  3rd  Room.  Objects  of  the  flint  period  found  in 
the  lake-dwellings;  weapons  and  instruments  of  stone,  bone,  and  hard 
wood;  drawings  representing  the  lake-dwellings  of  the  Lac  de  Bourget 
in  Savoy. 

4th  Room,  iSatte  de  NumUmatiquey  in  the  Donjon.  Jewels  of  every 
variety,  statuettes,  toys,  Gallic  standards,  and  (to  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance) a  fine  vaae  in  chased  silver  found  in  the  fosses  of  Alise.  The 
case  in  the  middle  contains  Romano-Gallic  and  Merovingian  coins.  On 
the  wall  is  an  oil-painting,  representing  Caesar's  Encampment  on  the  Alps. 

The  Church  of  St.  Germain  situated  opposite  the  ch&teau, 
contains  a  simple  monument  in  white  marble,  erected  by  George  lY . 
of  England  to  the  memory  of  James  II.  (p.  300).  The  monument 
was  afterwards  restored  by  order  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  *TsRBACE  and  the  beautiful  Forest  constitute  the  great 
charm  of  St.  Germain.  The  terrace  extends  for  I1/2  M.  along 
the  E.  slope  of  the  hill  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  Seine, 
and  commands  a  magnificent  survey  of  the  valley,  the  winding 
river,  and  the  well-peopled  plain.  The  middle  distance  resembles 
a  huge  park  sprinkled  with  country-houses.  The  nearest  village 
on  the  left  bank  is  Le  Peoq,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  is  Ytfsinet. 
Marly  lies  a  little  farther  up.  In  the  distance  rise  the  towers  of 
St.  Denis.  Paris  Itself  is  concealed  by  Mont  Yaltfrien,  but  the  Mont- 
martre  is  seen  to  the  left. 

The  beautiful  and  extensive  forest  of  St.  Germain  is  kept  in 
admirable  order,  and  affords  pleasant  and  shady  walks  in  every 
direction.  The  popular  Ftie  des  Loges,  which  takes  place  in  the  for- 
est on  the  first  Sunday  in  September  and  the  two  following  days, 
derives  its  name  from  Lts  Loges,  a  country  seat  erected  by  Anne 
of  Austria,  wife  of  Louis  Xin.,  2M.  distant  from  the  town.    The 
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A  chapel  was  erected  here  about  the  year  275  aboye  the  sup- 
posed grave  of  St.  Dionysius,  or  St.  Denis,  the  first  bishop  of  Paris, 
who  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  on  the  Montmartre  along 
with  two  companions.  To  this  chapel  pilgrims  flocked  from  far  and 
near.  Dagobert  J.  (d.  about  630)  substituted  a  large  basilica  for 
the  chapel,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  Benedictine  monks,  for  whom 
he  also  built  an  abbey  at  the  same  place.  This  church  was  repeatedly 
restored,  particularly  by  Pepin  the  LitUe  fd.  768);  till  at  last 
Suger ,  the  celebrated  abbot  of  St.  Denis  (1121-51)  and  adviser  of 
Louis  YI.  and  Louis  VII. ,  determined  to  erect  a  more  handsome 
edifice,  in  the  construction  of  which  no  part  of  the  old  church  was 
to  be  retained  except  the  central  crypt,  and  a  few  columns.  Suger's 
building  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Gothic  tendency  in  archi- 
tecture, the  development  of  which  from  the  Romanesque  style  can 
be  traced  here^  though  perhaps  not  in  all  details.  The  facade, 
completed  in  1140,  shows  the  round  arch  still  maintaining  its 
ground  along  with  the  pointed  arch  which  afterwards  entirely 
replaced  it.  The  choir,  consecrated  in  1144,  is  surrounded  by 
radiating  chapels,  a  feature  of  the  Romanesque  style ,  and  at  the 
same  time  exhibits  the  Gothic  buttress  system  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  development.  A  thorough  restoration,  necessitated  partly  by  the 
subsidence  of  the  foundations  and  partly  by  the  effects  of  a  fire,  was 
carried  out  from  1230  onwards  by  the  abbots  Eudes  Climent  and 
Matthieu  de  Venddme,  in  the  pure  Gothic  style  now  dominant.  The 
upper  part  of  the  choir ,  the  whole  of  the  nave ,  and  the  transept 
were  entirely  rebuilt.  During  the  14th  cent,  additional  chapels 
were  erected  in  the  N.  aisle  and  the  E.  wall  of  the  S.  transept. 
From  this  period  the  church  remained  unaltered  till  1792,  when 
it  was  so  ruined  during  the  Revolution  that  a  traveller  of  the  period 
speaks  of  it  as  a  'desert  riche  en  decombres ,  habits  seulement  par 
des  oiseaux  de  proie'.  The  renovations  under  Napoleon  L,  the 
Restoration ,  and  the  July  Monarchy  were  not  in  good  taste,  and 
did  not  even  render  the  building  secure.  Under  Napoleon  III., 
however ,  who  entrusted  the  work  of  restoration  to  VioUet-le-DuCy 
one  of  the  greatest  Gothic  architects  in  modem  times,  the  church 
regained  much  of  its  ancient  magnificence.  The  restoration  is  still 
in  progress,  the  interior  of  the  building  only  being  completed. 

Under  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  the  monks  of  St.  Denis  are  found 
concerning  themselves  with  political  as  well  as  with  spiritual  matters. 
When  Pepin  the  Little  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  France  in  761  he 
sent  Fulradj  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  to  Rome,  to  procure  the  papal  con- 
firmation of  his  title.  Three  years  later  Pope  Stephen  11.  took  refuge 
here  from  the  Lombards,  and  anointed  Pepin''s  sons  CharUi  and  Charle- 
magne. Here,  in  presence  of  his  nobles,  Pepin  handed  over  his  dominions 
to  his  sons  before  he  died.  The  members  of  the  house  of  Capet  also 
favoured  this  abbey.  Louie  VJ.  (d.  1137),  whose  best  adviser  was  the 
penetrating,  sagacious,  and  liberal  abbot  Suger^  solemnly  adopted  the 
Orijlamme  (^auriflamma\  from  its  red  and  gold  colours),  or  standard  of  dt. 
Denis,  as  the  banner  of  the  kings  of  France.  It  was  suspended  above  the 
altar,  whence  it  was  removed  only  when  the  king  took  the  field  in  person. 
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Its  last  appearance  was  on  the  nnfurtanate  day  of  Aginconrt  (p.  xvii). 
Ahilard  (p.  193)  dwelt  in  this  abbey  during  the  12th  cent. ,  until  he  became 
abbot  of  Paraclete  near  Nogent-sur-Seine.  During  the  absence  of  Louii  VI J. 
on  a  crusade  in  the  Holy  Land  (1147-49)  Suger  became  the  administrator 
of  the  kingdom,  and  used  his  power  to  increase  the  dependence  of  the 
nobility  on  the  throne.  Among  the  other  merits  of  this  renowned  abbot, 
who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  whole  nation,  and  died  at  St.  Denis 
in  1151,  is  that  of  having  collected  and  continued  the  chronicles  of  the 
abbey.  The  Maid  of  Orleam  hung  up  her  arms  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis  in 
1429.  In  1593  Henri  IV.  abjured  Protestantism  in  this  church,  and  in 
1810  Napoleon  I.  was  married  here  to  the  Archduchess  Harie  Louise. 

The  Church  of  St.  Denis  is  chiefly  important  and  interesting  as 
the  BuBiAL  Chukch  of  ths  Fbench  Kings,  nearly  all  of  whom  from 
Dagoberi  I.  (d.  63B)  are  interred  here  with  their  families.  The  numer- 
ous monuments  of  the  early  period  have  perished  during  the  frequent 
alterations  or  rebuilding  of  the  church.  LouU  IX.  (1226-70)  erected 
a  number  of  mausoleums  and  monuments  with  recumbent  figures  in  the 
choir  to  the  memory  of  his  ancestors,  .and  from  his  time  down  to 
Henri  IV.  (d.  1610)  monuments  were  erected  to  all  the  monarchs ,  as 
well  as  to  several  princes  and  eminent  personages.  After  Henri's  death 
the  coffins  of  his  successors  were  merely  deposited  in  the  royal  vault. 
When  the  first  Revolution  broke  out,  the  Convention  resolved  that  the  tombs 
should  be  destroyed,  in  accordance  with  the  motion  of  Barrive  (31st  July, 
1793).  —  *La  main  puissante  de  la  Bepublique  doit  effacer  impitoyablement 
ces  ^pitaphes  superbes  et  d^molir  ces  mausol^es  qui  rappeleraient  des  rois 
Teffrayant  souvenir\  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  work  of  desecra- 
tion was  begun  on  12th  Oct.,  1793,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which, 
one  century  before,  Louis  XIV.  had  caused  the  demolition  of  the  ancient 
tombs  of  the  emperors  at  Spires.  Hentty  the  agent  employed  by  the 
Convention,  was,  moreover,  a  namesake  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
work  of  destruction  at  Spires.  In  order  the  more  speedily  to  accomplish 
the  work ,  the  wall  of  the  crypt  was  broken  through ,  and  the  bodies  of 
the  illustrious  dead  of  a  thousand  years,  from  Dagobert  (d.  638)  to 
Louis  XV.  (d.  1774),  besides  other  celebrated  personages,  were  thrown 
into  ^fosses  eommunei^  dug  in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  church  in  1806,  Napoleon  decreed  that  the 
crypt  should  be  used  for  his  own  burial  and  tiiat  of  his  successors ;  but 
one  member  only  of  his  family,  the  young  NapoUon  Charlet^  son  of  his 
brother  Louis,  was  interred  here.  The  body,  however,  was  afterwards 
conveyed  to  8i.  Leu-Tavemy  (p.  320),  and  there  re-interred  with  the  remains 
of  Charles  BttonaparUj  the  father  of  Napoleon  (d.  1783). 

In  1817,  Louis  XVIII.  caused  the  remains  of  his  ancestors,  as  well 
as  those  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Harie  Antoinette,  who  had  been  interred  in 
the  churchyard  of  the  Madeleine,  to  be  replaced  in  the  crypt.  He  himself 
(d.  1821),  the  Ihie  de  Berri^  who  was  assassinated  in  1820,  and  several  of 
his  children  were  the  last  of  the  Bourbons  interred  here,  Charles  X. 
(d.  1836)  having  been  interred  at  Gcerz,  in  Austria,  and  Louis  Philippe 
(d.  1860)  at  Weybridge  in  England. 

Napoleon  III.,  as  already  mentioned,  had  again  destined  this  church 
to  be  the  resting-place  of  the  French  emperors,  but  he  also  died  and  was 
interred  in  a  foreign  country  (1873). 

The  preservation  of  the  tombs  which  have  survived  these  disastrous 
vicissitudes  was  chiefly  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  indefatigable  Alex. 
Lenoir  (p.  257),  who  caused  them  to  be  transferred  to  the  Mus^e  des 
Petits  Augustins,  now  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts.  Unfortunately,  however, 
all  the  metal  monuments  had  already  been  melted  down.  When 
Louis  XVIII.  ordered  the  monuments  to  be  restored  to  the  church  in 
1817,  they  were  placed  in  the  crypt,  but  repeated  alterations  in  their 
arrangement  have  since  taken  place.  Numerous  monuments  from  other 
churches  preserved  in  the  Hus^e  Lenoir  were  erected  here.  During  the 
work  of  restoration  under  J£.  Viollet-le-Duc  they  have  all  been  placed  as 
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nearly  as  possible  in  their  original  positions,  but  there  are  still  several 
monuments  not  properly  belonging  to  St.  Denis. 

The  West  Facade  fonued  part  of  the  building  consecrated  by 
Abbot  Suger  in  1140.  It  contains  three  recessed  portals  decorated 
with  sculptures ,  which ,  however ,  have  been  so  altered  and  sup- 
plemented, that  their  original  character  is  scarcely  traceable.  Those 
of  the  S.  portal  represent  the  Months,  and  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Dionysius ;  those  of  the  central  bay ,  the  Last  Judgment ,  and  the 
Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.  The  sculptures  of  the  N.  portal  are 
quite  modern,  and  represent  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  battlements 
along  the  top  of  the  facade  were  erected  for  defensive  purposes 
during  the  14th  century.  Behind  them  rises  the  high-pitched  roof 
of  the  nave,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  St.  Dionysius.  On  the  right 
and  left  are  two  towers,  neither  of  which  ends  in  a  spire ;  that  on 
the  left  has  been  taken  down  so  far  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  facade.  —  The  statues  of  princes  on  the  portal  of  the  N. 
transept  are  in  better  preservation. 

The  Interiob,  entered  by  one  of  the  three  modern  bronze 
doors  in  the  W.  facade ,  consists  of  nave  and  aisles ,  crossed  by  a 
simple  transept.  Length  1 18  yds. ,  breadth  48  yds.  The  dim  twilight 
of  the  Vestbule,  which  dates  from  Suger's  time,  and  is  borne  by 
heavy  columns,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  airy  and  elegant  Nave 
of  the  13th  cent.,  with  its  thirty-seven  large  windows,  each  33  ft. 
high,  its  handsome  trlforium-gallery ,  and  its  lofty  columns.  The 
stained-glass  windows  were  presented  by  Louis  Philippe.  Those  in 
the  nave  represent  kings  and  queens  of  France  down  to  St.  Louis ; 
In  the  N.  transept  are  events  from  the  crusades  and  from  the  life  of 
St.  Louis;  in  the  S.  transept,  Napoleon  I.,  LouisXYIIl.,  and  Louis 
Philippe ;  in  the  choir,  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Denis,  and  the  history 


Tombs:  1.  Fridigonde ;  2.  Dagobert;  3.  Pepin  s^nA.  Bertha \  4.  LouU  III. 
and  Charlemagne;  5.  Philippe  le  Bel;  6.  Philippe  le  Hardi;  7.  Isabella 
of  Arragon ;  8.  Clovis  II.  and  Charles  Martel ;  9.  Louis  le  Hutin  and  Jean  I. ; 
10.  Jeanne  de  Navarre;  11.  Robert  le  Pieux  and  Constance  d^ Aries;  12.  Henri  I. 
and  Louis  F/.,  le  Oros;  13.  Philippe  le  Jeune  and  Constance  of  Castile  14. 
Charlemagne  and  Hermentrude ;  16.  Blanche^  daughter  of  Louis  IX.  -,  16. 
Jean ,  son  of  Louis  IX.  •,  17.  (^ovis  I. ;  18.  Childebert ;  19.  Unknown  \  30. 
Henri  II.  and  Catherine  de  Midicis;  21.  Jean  II.  and  Philip  of  Valois; 
22.  Charles  IV.  le  Bel;  23.  Jeanne  d'Evreux;  24.  PhUippe  V.  le  Grand; 
25.  Blanche  of  France;  26.  Henri  II.  and  Catherine  de  Midieis;  27.  Ouil- 
laume  du  Chastel;  28.  Louis  XII.  and  Anne  de  Bretagne;  29.  Philip,  sur- 
named  Dagobert;  30.  Louis,  son  of  Louis  IX. ^  31.  Charles  d'*AnJou\  37. 
Louis  and  Philip  of  Alengon;  33.  Blanche  of  France ,  daughter  of  Louis  IX.  \ 
34.  Blanche  d^Evreux  and  Jeanne  de  France ;  35.  diaries,  Comte  de  Valoi* ; 
36.  Catherine  de  Courtenay;  37.  Louis  de  France,  Comte  d^Evreux,  and 
Marguerite  d^Artois;  38.  Clemence  of  Hungary;  39.  Charles,  Comte  d^Etampes; 
40.  Philippe,  Comte  de  Vertus;  41.  Louis  d'Orlians  and  Valentine  of  Milan -, 
42.  Charles  dWrlians;  43.  Marguerite  of  Flanders;  44.  Francis  I.  and  his 
wife  Claudia;  45.  Renie  d'Orlians-Longueville;  46.  Charles  VI.  and  Isa- 
bella of  Bavaria;  47.  Du  Ouesclin;  48.  Charles  V.  &nd  Jeanne  de  Bourbon; 
49.  Loms  de  JSancerre. 
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Statues,  ete.  A.  Marie  de  Bourbon  ^   annt  of  Henri  IV.;  B.  Column 
of  Francii  II. ;   C.  8tatv€   of  Marie   de  Bourbon^   Prioress   of  Poissy ;    D. 
Column  of  Cardinal   de  Bourbon ;   E.   Column  of  Henri  III. ;   F.   Um  of 
Franeit  I.;   G.  Biatrice  de  Bourbon;   H.    Statue  of  Charles  V.;   I.  Reliefs 
of  Bowinet, 
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of  the  church.  The  stained-glass  windows  in  the  aisles,  and  those 
introduced  into  the  choir  chapels  by  VioUet-le-Duc,  particularly  the 
latter,  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  building.  The  only 
ancient  stained-glass  window  is  one  on  the  left  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Virgin  J  with  the  genealogy  of  Christ ;  at  the  bottom,  to  the  left,  the 
Abbot  Suger  is  represented.  The  same  chapel  contains  a  mosaic 
pavement  of  the  12th cent.,  and  an  altar  of  the  14th cent.,  with  an- 
tique sculptures  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  Our  Lord. 

The  High  Altar  is  a  modern  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  13th 
cent. ;  the  altarpiece  represents  Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
Behind  it  stands  the  altar  of  St.  Denis  and  his  fellow-martyrs 
Rusticus  and  Eleutherius ,  known  as  the  Confession  de  8t.  DeniSy 
another  piece  of  modem  workmanship,  containing  reliquaries. 
Adjacent  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Oriflamme  (see  p.  264). 

We  now  proceed  to  inspect  the  monuments  in  detail ,  beginning 
with  those  in  the  left  or  N.  transept.  The  numbers  correspond  to 
those  in  the  Plan  at  p.  305. 

N.  Tbansbft.  Nos.  29,  30.  Tombs  of  Philippe  surnamed 
Dagohertj  brother  of  St.  Louis,  and  of  Louts,  a  son  of  the  same 
monarch ,  who  died  in  his  sixteenth  year ;  below  the  recumbent 
figure  of  Louis  is  a  relief  in  which  the  King  of  England  is  re- 
presented as  a  vassal  of  France ,  assisting  the  French  barons  in 
bearing  the  coffin.  Both  these  monuments  stood  originally  in 
the  Abbey  of  Royaumont.  —  ♦28.  Tomb  of  Louis  XII.  (d.  1515) 
and  his  consort  Anne  de  Bretagne^  probably  executed  in  1591  by 
Jean  Juste  of  Tours,  and  measuring  1972  ft-  ^^  length,  9V2  ft-  ^^ 
breadth,  and  10  ft.  in  height.  The  monument  is  in  the  Renaissance 
style,  and,  like  several  others  in  the  church,  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  fine  monument  of  Giangaleazzo  Visconti  in  the 
Certosa  di  Pavia.  The  king  and  queen  are  represented  on  the  sar- 
cophagus in  a  recumbent  posture,  executed  in  a  rude,  realistic  man- 
ner, and  again  in  a  kneeling  attitude  above.  The  monument  is  sur- 
rounded by  twelve  arches,  richly  decorated,  beneath  which  are  statues 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  On  the  pedestal  are  reliefs  of  the  entry  of 
Louis  XII.  into  Milan  (1499),  his  passage  of  the  Genoese  mountains 
(1507),  his  victory  over  the  Venetians  at  Agnadello  (1509),  and 
their  final  submission.  —  ♦26.  Tomb  of  Henri  IL  (d.  1559) 
and  his  queen  Catherine  de  Midieis  (d.  1589),  the  master-piece  of 
Germain  Pilon,  executed  in  1564-83  (13  ft.  high,  12  ft.  long,  and 
10  ft.  broad).  This  fine  work  consists  of  white  marble ,  adorned 
with  twelve  columns  and  twelve  pilasters,  and  with  bronze  statues 
of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  at  the  comers.  The  deceased  are  re- 
presented twice,  by  nude  marble  figures  on  the  tomb,  and  by  bronze 
figures,  fuU  of  vitality,  in  a  kneeling  posture  above  the  entablature. 
—  At  this  point  we  reach  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  — 

Choik.  We  turn  to  the  right.  To  the  left  of  the  high  altar : 
15,  16.  Monuments  of  Blanche  and  Jean,  children  of  St.  Louis, 
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of  enamelled  copper,  the  figmes  in  repousstf  work ,  probably  exe- 
cuted at  Limoges;  Blanche's  monument  formerly  stood  in  the 
abbey  of  Poissy,  Jean's  in  that  of  Royaumont.  — •  To  the  left,  above, 
20.  Another  Monument  to  Henri  Jl,  and  Catherine  de  Midicis  (see 
above);  recumbent  marble  figures  on  a  bronze  couch.  It  is  said 
that  in  her  old  age  the  queen  disapproved  of  the  nude  figures  on  the 
other  monument ,  and  caused  these  robed  and  elderly  figures  to  be 
executed.  The  chapels  round  the  choir,  which  we  now  pass,  con- 
tain no  monuments. 

The  Sacristy,  to  the  S.  of  the  choir,  ia  adorned  with  ten  modern 
paintings  relating  to  the  history  of  the  abhey:  Monsiau^  Coronation  of 
Marie  de  H^dicis;  OroSy  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  visiting  the  abbeys 
Menjaud^  Death  of  Louis  VI.  \  Ouirin,  Philip  III.  presents  the  abbey  with 
the  Relics  of  St.  Louis  *,  Barbier^  St.  Louis  receiving  the  Qriflamme  (p.  304) ; 
LandoHy  St.  Louis  restoring  the  burial  vaults^  Meynier^  Charlemagne  at 
the  consecration  of  the  church  •,  Gamier^  Obsequies  of  King  Dagobert ; 
lionHaUy  Preaching  of  St.  Denis;  Beim^  Discovery  of  the  remains  of  the 
kings  in  1817. 

The  TaKASCRT  is  contained  in  a  room  adjoining  the  Sacristy  on  the 
left.  Of  the  valuable  articles  which  were  formerly  kept  here  St.  Denis 
itself  now  possesses  none,  although  a  few  are  preserved  in  the  treasury 
at  Notre  Dame,  the  Galerie  d'Apollon  at  the  Louvre,  and  elsewhere.  The 
present  contents  are  almost  all  modern :  Chalices  of  the  times  of  Louis  XIII. 
and  Henri  II.;  monstrances  (one  of  Kapoleon  I.);  a  shrine  containing  a 
piece  of  the  True  Cross,  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  etc.,  presented  by  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.;  reliquary  of  St.  Louis;  goblets,  censers,  altar  fittings, 
crucifixes,  candlesticks,  crozier;  crowns  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  An- 
toinette, Louis  XVII.,  and  Louis  XVIII.;  coronets  of  Adelaide  and  Vic- 
toire  de  France,  the  Due  de  Berri,  etc. ;  modern  imitation  of  the  crown 
of  Charlemagne.  On  the  walls  is  a  gilt  copper  cross  (divided  lengthwise 
into  two  sections,  which  are  hung  apart  from  each  other),  dating  from 
the  13th  century.  The  chasings  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  represent  Jeru- 
salem; those  on  the  arms,  the  symbolical  animals  of  the  Evangelists; 
that  at  the  head  the  Lamb  of  God.  Above  the  cross  hangs  a  copper  altar- 
piece  in  repousse  work,  of  the  13th  cent.,  brought  from  a  church  in 
Germany. 

To  the  right  on  leaving  the  Sacristy :  1.  The  interesting  Tomb- 
stone of  Fridigonde  (d.  597),  which  was  formerly  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pr^s.  The  figure  of  the  queen  is  represented  by 
a  kind  of  mosaic,  formed  of  small  pieces  of  differently  coloured 
marble  mingled  with  minute  pieces  of  copper.  The  hands  and  feet  are 
of  the  colour  of  the  stone  itself,  the  shape  only  being  indicated 
by  the  lines  of  the  mosaic ,  and  seem  to  have  been  originally  paint- 
ed. Some  authorities  consider  the  tombstone  contemporaneous 
with  the  queen,  who  lived  in  the  6th  cent.,  while  others,  appa- 
rently with  more  probability,  refer  it  to  the  11th  or  12th  century. 
—  We  now  descend  a  flight  of  sixteen  steps  into  the  S.  Transept, 
and  thence  by  the  stairs  on  the  right  to  the  — 

Crypt  (Plan,  p.  310 J,  which  was  built  by  Suger  for  the  bones 
of  the  three  holy  martyrs.  It  lies  immediately  under  the  apse,  and 
has  a  choir  encircled  with  chapels  corresponding  exactly  with  those 
of  the  church  above.  The  central  part  of  the  crypt,  under  the 
sanctuary,  is  occupied  by  the  burial-vault  of  the'  Bourbons,  which 
was  formed  by  Henri  II.   and  now  contains   the   coffins   of  the 
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MIoving  royal  and  princely  persoiiagee:  Louii  XVJ.,  fiatit  Antot- 
netU,  Loait  XVllI.,  Aditaldt  and  Victoirc  dt  France;  the 
Cue  de  Berri  und  two  of  his  children ;  Louis  Joseph  «nd  LrmU 
Henri  Joieph,  the  lisl  two  princes  of  the  house  of  Cond*;  Uetly, 
Louii  VJI.,  formerly  Id  the  Abbey  of  Bubesu  near  Meluu,  uid 
Louiee  of  Lotrame,  wife  of  Henri  III.,  from  the  Egliae  dei  C«pu- 


n'^the  PlBce  f 
Vendfime.  Narrow 
ings  admit  en- 
ough light  into  the 
vaalt  to  make  the 
rows  o(  oofAne  vi- 
sible. —  In  the 
crypt  chapels  and  by 
the  extern^  wall  of 
the  central  part  of 
the  crypt  are  a  few 
indifferent  atatues,  . 
including  a  Statue 
of  Marie  Antoinettt,  I 
a  kneeling  figure  in 
a  ball  dress;  Cftar- 
lemagne;  Medallion 
buats  of  ^fnri  IV. 
end  Lovii  XVIII. 
Monument  to  Zouii 

We  now  re-ascend  t 
Mormmtt^  of  Dagobert 


Due  de  Berri;  aUo, 
in  the  centre  chapel, 
two  coffins  of  the 
Carlo'ingian  period, 
found  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  church 
during  the  cc 
tlon  of  the  i 
vault.  Thebb 
the  Apostles  are  re- 
productions of  those 
in  the  Sainte  Cha- 
peUe  (p.  217). 

0  the  chnich.  Adjacent  to  the  altar :  No.  2. 

/.  (13th  cent.);    3,  i.  Two  othei  Hona- 
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ments  placed  here  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis.  The  sitting  figure 
of  the  Virgin ,  In  wood ,  belonged  originally  to  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  des  Champs  in  Paris.  —  47.  Monument  ofDu  Oueaclw, 
*comte  de  Longueville  et  Connestable  de  France'  (d.  1380),  one 
of  France's  most  heroic  warriors  in  her  contests  with  England. 
In  the  left  eye  is  indicated  the  wound  which  the  constable  re- 
ceived in  battle.  The  tomb  of  his  companion  in  arms,  the  Con- 
stable Louis  de  Sanccrre  (d.  1402)  is  close  by.  —  I.  Two  interest- 
ing Reliefs  of  Scenes  from  the  Battle  of  Bouvines,  formerly  in  the 
church  of  Ste.  Catherine  du  Val  des  Ecoliers;  the  knights  of 
the  brotherhood  of  the  Sergents  d'Armes  (royal  body-guard)  are 
represented  in  the  act  of  making  a  vow  during  the  battle  to  build  a 
church  in  honour  of  St.  Catherine.  The  monument  probably  dates 
from  the  time  of  Charles  V.  when  the  brotherhood  of  the  Sergents 
d'Armes  was  founded.  —  H.  Statue  of  Charles  V.,  formerly  in  the 
Eglise  des  C^lestins,  a  master-work  of  the  14th  century.  —  45. 
Tomb  of  Renee  de  Longueville ,  a  daughter  of  Francois,  Duke  of 
Longueville,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seven  years;  also  from  the  Eglise 
des  C^estins.  —  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  6.  Tomb  of  Philippe  le 
Hardi  (d.  1285).  — To  the  left,  •44.  Monument  of  Francis  I. {^Abil), 
with  kneeling  figures  of  the  king,  his  wife  Claude,  and  their  three 
children  on  the  entablature,  and  scenes  from  the  battles  of  Ma- 
rignano  and  Cerisolles,  in  relief,  on  the  pedestal.  This  monument 
Is  in  the  same  style  as  that  of  Louis  XII. ,  and  is  still  finer.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  joint  production  of  Philibert  Delorme,  Germain  PiloUj 
and  Jean  Goujon.  —  *F.  Vrn,  containing  the  heart  of  Francis  I., 
originally  destined  for  the  Abbey  des  Hautes  BruySres  near  Ram- 
bouillet,  a  master-piece  in  the  Renaissance  style  by  the  otherwise 
little-known  sculptor  Pierre  Bontems.  —  41 .  Monument  of  Louis 
d'Orlians  (d.  1407)  and  Valentine  de  Milan  (d.  1408),  erected  by 
their  grandson,  Louis  XII.,  in  the  Eglise  des  Celestins.  — 39.  Mo- 
nument of  Charles  d^Etampes  (d.  1336),  a  master-piece  of  the 
14th  century. 

The  TowBR,  about  200  ft.  in  height ,  is  ascended  by  a  staircase 
of  239  steps,  to  which  a  door  in  the  S.  portal  leads.  The  summit 
commands  a  magnificent  *Panorama.  On  a  hill  to  the  N.  rises  the 
tower  of  Montmorency  (see  below);  to  the  S.  E.  is  the  village  of 
Aubervillers-les-Vertus  with  its  fort,  and  adjoining  it  the  Canal  de 
St.  Denis,  which  in  the  vicinity  unites  with  the  Seine ,  and  is  on 
the  one  side  connected  with  the  Bassin  de  la  Villette  and  the  Canal 
de  VOurcq^  and  on  the  other  with  the  Canal  St.  Martin  (p.  70). 
To  the  S.  lies  Paris,  in  which  the  most  conspicuous  objects  are  the 
Pantheon,  Montmartre,  the  D6me  des  Invalides,  and  Arc  de  I'Etoile. 
To  the  S.W.,  in  the  foreground,  lies  the  village  of  St.  Ouen,  beyond 
which  rises  Mont  Yal^rien. 

The  extensive  building  which  adjoins  the  church  was  erected 
by  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  on  the  site  of  the  monastery.    Since 
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1815  it  has  been  the  seat  of  the  ^Maison  <r Education  de  la  LSgion 
d'Honneur^,  a  school  for  the  daughters  and  sisters  of  members  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  originally  established  by  Napoleon  I.  in 
1801 ,  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  order ,  in  the  ch&teau  of 
Ecouen,  6  M.  to  the  N.  of  St.  Denis. 

The  pupils,  who  number  up'^'ards  of  500,  receive  an  excellent 
education,  and  generally  remain  at  the  school  till  their  eighteenth 
year.  They  are  uniformly  dressed  in  black,  and  the  discipline  is  of 
almost  a  military  character.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  application 
to  the  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Legion,  who  resides  in  Paris,  Rue 
de  Lille  64. 


Enghien-leB- Bains  (Talma's  Restaurant),  a  small  watering- 
place  with  a  cold  sulphur-spring,  a  park,  and  lake,  is  reached  by  the 
trains  of  the  Ligne  du  Nord  in  12  min.  from  St.  Denis.  The  grounds 
afford  pleasant  walks,  and  are  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Parisians. 

On  a  hill  to  the  right,  surrounded  with  fruit-trees,  lies  — 

Montmorency  (Restaurant  de  la  Qare),  a  small  town  with  about 
3500  inhab.,  another  popular  resort  in  summer,  chiefly  owing  to  its 
beautiful  forest  of  chestnuts,  which  covers  an  area  of  5000  acres. 
A  train  runs  every  hour  on  the  branch-line  from  Enghien  to  Mont- 
morency in  8  min. ;  fares  55,  40,  35  c. 

Montmorency  was  once  the  residence  of  Rousseau,  who  spent 
two  years  (1756-58)  in  the  house  called  the  ^Errmtage  de  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau\  and  there  wrote  his  NouveUe  Heloise.  It  is  situated 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Gr^try,  and  is 
recognisable  by  its  reddish  walls.  This  unpretending  abode  was 
fitted  up  for  the  philosopher's  use  by  the  Countess  d'Epinay, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  return  to  Geneva.  During  the  Revolution 
the  Hermitage  became  national  property,  and  was  for  a  time  occupied 
by  Robespierre.  In  1798  it  was  purchased  by  the  composer  Qritry, 
who  died  here  in  1813.  His  heart  was  interred  in  the  garden, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  law-suit  was  afterwards  removed  to  Litfge,  his  native 
place.  An  allusion  to  this  is  contained  in  the  inscription:  ^Qritry^ 
ton  ginie  est  partout,  mais  ton  cotur  nest  quici.  Lies  LUgois  nen 
ont  erdevi  que  la  poussilre\ 

The  Hermitage  has  recently  been  much  altered ,  and  no  longer 
contains  memorials  of  Rousseau.  The  arrangement  of  the  garden, 
however,  is  unchanged.  A  stone  bears  the  inscription,  ''lei 
J.  J.  Rousseau  aimait  U  se  reposer\  The  laurel  near  it  is  said 
to  have  been  planted  by  him. 
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40.   From  Paris  to  Fontaineblean. 


37  M.  Chemin  de  Feb  db  Lyon.  The  journey  occupies  V/r-2  hrs. ; 
16  or  17  trains  daily;  fares  7  fr.  26,  5  fr.  v)  c,  and  4  fr. ;  return-tickets 
(not  available  for  express  trains),  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
the  eves  of  holidays,  9  fr.,  6  fr.  80,  4  fr.  9o  c.  —  The  station  (PL  W, 
B,  25,  28)  is  in  the  Boulevard  Hazas,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
near  the  Pont  d^Austerlitz.  Special  omnibuses  start  from  the  points 
mentioned  at  p.  34  half-an-hour  before  the  departure  of  each  train, 
reaching  the  station  in  15-20  min. 

Those  who  visit  Fontainebleau  should  devote  a  whole  day  to  the 

excursion,  leaving  Paris  by  an  eaily  train  (views  on  the  left  side). 

One  hour  will  probably  suffice  for  a  visit  to  the  palace  and  garden, 

after  which  a  drive  or  walk  to  the  Gorges  de  Franchard  will  occupy 

2-3  hrs. ,  and  a  visit  to  the  Fort  de  I'Empereur  1  hr.  more.     Time 

will  then  be  left  to  dine  at  Fontainebleau  before  returning  to  Paris. 

Soon  after  quitting  Paris  the  train  crosses  the  MamCy  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Seine,  and  near  the  station  of  C&arenton  (p.  209), 
the  lunatic  asylum  of  which  is  seen  on  a  height  to  the  left.  Opposite 
Charenton,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne,  is  the  station  of  — 

41/2  M.  MaisonS'Alfort ,  with  its  veterinary  school.  To  the  right 
and  left  rise  the  forts  of  Ivry  and  Charenton,  commanding  both  banks 
of  the  Seine. 

9^2  M.  Villeneuve  St.  Georges,  a  place  of  some  importance, 
with  1758  inhab. ,  and  a  suspension-bridge  over  the  Seine,  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  wooded  hill  to  the  left. 

The  beautiful  green  dale  of  the  Yhres,  a  small  but  deep  river, 
bordered  with  rows  of  willows  and  poplars,  is  now  traversed. 
Picturesque  country  houses,  small  parks,  and  thriving  mills  are 
passed  in  rapid  succession. 

11  M,  Montgeron.  —  13  M.  Brunoy,  before  reaching  which  the 
train  crosses  the  Yferes.  The  chain  of  hills  and  the  plain  are  stud- 
ded with  innumerable  dwellings.  Brunoy  is  pleasantly  situated  in 
the  midst  of  plantations,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  retired  men  of 
business. 

Beyond  Brunoy  the  train  crosses  a  viaduct  413  yds.  long  and 
100  ft.  in  height,  commanding  a  beautiful  view,  and  then  enters  the 
plain  of  La  Brie. 

I674  M.  CombS'la-Ville.  —  191/2  M.  Lieusaint.  —  24  M.  Ces- 
son.  Near  Melun  the  Seine  is  again  reached  and  crossed  by  a 
handsome  iron  bridge  of  three  arches. 

28  M.  Kelon  (Grand  Monarque;  Hdtel  de  France),  which  lies 
about  Y2  ^'  ^^^^  ^^3  station ,  the  capital  of  the  D^partement  de 
Seine  et  Marne,  an  ancient  town  with  11,200  inhab.,  the  Roman 
Methalum,  or  Melodunum,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  an  eminence 
above  the  Seine.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  dating  from  the  11th 
cent.,  the  church  of  St.  Aspais,  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  the  modern 
Gothic  H6tel-de-yille  are  fine  edifices. 
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After  affording  several  picturesque  glimpses  of  the  valley  of 
the  Seine,  the  train  enters  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  The 
last  station  is  (32  M.)  Bois-te-Roi. 

37  M. Fontainebleau.  —  The  station  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  palace  (omnibus  SO  or  50  c.)- 

Hotels.  Hotels  de  France  et  d''Angletebre,  de  L''EuBoP£f  and  db  i.a 
Chancellebie,  all  opposite  the  palace;  de  Londbes,  de  l'^Aigle  Noib, 
DU  Cadban  Bleu,  du  Lion  d^Ob,  dc  Nobd,  and  de  la  Poste,  all  near 
the  palace,  to  the  right  on  arriving.  Yille  de  Lton,  Bue  Royale  21,  and 
several  others. 

Keatauranta  at  most  of  the  hotels.  Oros^  in  the  square  near  the 
palace  (d^j.  2,  din.  2V2  fr.).  —  Oafes.  Boukind ,  Place  aux  Gharbons; 
JSouehet  and  Roeher^  Grand'Rue;  Zee,  Rue  de  France. 

Carriages.  Per  drive  in  the  town  or  to  the  station  2V2  fr- ;  for  a 
visit  to  the  forest,  with  two  horses,  4  fr.  for  the  first  hour,  and  3  fr. 
for  each  additional  hour;  with  one  horse  8  fr.  for  the  first,  and  2  fr.  25  c. 
for  each  following  hour.  Enquiry  as  to  charges,  however,  should  be  made 
beforehand;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  hotels.  —  In  the  Rue 
de  France  there  are  also  several  voituri^s  of  whom  carriages,  horses,  and 
donkeys  may  be  hired. 

Fontainebleau,  which  like  Versailles  chiefly  owes  its  origin  to  the 
palace,  is  a  quiet  place  with  broad,  clean  streets,  and  about  11,600  in- 
habitants. With  the  exception  of  the  palace,  the  only  buildings  of  any 
importance  are  the  modern  Church  and  Udtd-de-  Ville  in  the  Grand* 
Rue,  not  far  from  the  square.  The  Place  du  Palais  de  Justice,  at 
the  back  of  the  church ,  is  adorned  with  a  Statue  of  General  Da- 
mesme,  erected  in  1851,  a  native  of  Fontainebleau,  who  was  killed 
at  Paris  by  the  insurgents  in  June ,  1848. 

TPalace.  The  ch&teau  or  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  situated  on 
the  S.W.  side  of  the  town,  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  for- 
tified chateau  founded  by  Louis  YII.  in  1162.  It  was  Francis  /. 
(d.  1547),  however,  who  converted  the  mediaeval  fortress  into  a 
palace  of  almost  unparalleled  extent  and  magnificence.  The  general 
effect  of  the  exterior  is  not,  indeed,  so  imposing  as  that  of  some 
other  contemporaneous  edifices,  as  the  building,  with  exception  of 
several  pavilions,  is  only  two  stories  in  height.  The  interior,  how- 
ever, which  was  decorated  by  French  and  Italian  artists  (Fontaine- 
bleau school,  p.  93 j  in  the  style  of  Giulio  Romano,  is  justly 
much  admired.  Henri  IV.  (d.  1610)  afterwards  made  considerable 
additions,  but  since  that  period  it  has  undergone  little  change.  It 
was  a  favourite  residence  of  Napoleon  /.,  but  after  the  Restoration  it 
was  much  neglected.  Louis  Philippe  and  Napoleon  III.  spent  large 
sums  of  money  in  restoring  it. 

Several  historical  associations  attach  to  the  Palace  besides  those 
relating  to  Napoleon ,  Pius  VII. ,  and  Queen  Christina  which  we  are 
about  to  mention.  On  4th  June ,  1602 ,  Henri  lY.  caused  his  companion 
in  arms  Marshal  Biron  to  be  arrested  here  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
and  a  month  later  to  be  beheaded  in  the  Bastille.  Here,  in  1686,  Lonia 
XIV.  signed  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ,  by  which  Henri  IV. 
had  granted  toleration  to  the  Protestants  in  15*  8.  The  Grand  Cond^  died 
here  in  1686,  and  it  was  in  this  palace  that  the  sentence  of  divorce  waa 
pronounced  against  the  Empress  Josephine  in  1809. 
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The  palace  is  shown  daily  from  12  to  4  o'clock ,  except  on 
Tuesdays.  On  Sundays  the  throng  of  visitors  is  apt  to  be  unpleas- 
antly large.  The  custodian  (fee  1  fr.)  who  shows  the  apartments 
is  to  be  found  at  the  entrance ,  or  in  the  principal  court ,  or  in 
the  offices  to  the  left  of  the  railing.  Special  permission  must  be 
obtained  to  visit  the  Salles  des  Chasses  de  Louis  XY.,  situated 
beyond  the  Galerie  de  Diane,  the  apartment  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon 
adjoining  the  Escalier  du  Roi ,  and  several  other  rooms ,  none  of 
which  however  are  particularly  interesting. 

This  extensive  pile  of  buildings  contains  five  different  courts — 
the  Cour  du  Cheval  BlanCy  the  Cour  de  la  Fontaine,  the  Cour  Ovale, 
or  du  Donjon,  the  Cour  des  Princes ,  and  the  Cour  d' Henri  IV.  or 
des  Offices. 

The  Cour  du  Cheval  Blanc,  by  which  we  enter,  the  largest 
of  these,  is  separated  from  the  street  and  the  Place  de  Ferrare 
or  de  Solferino  by  a  railing ,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  statue 
it  formerly  contained.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Cour  des  Adieux 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  Napoleon's  parting  from  the  grena- 
diers of  his  old  Guard  on  20th  April,  1814,  after  his  abdication. 
Here,  too,  on  20th  March,  1815,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  the  em- 
peror reviewed  the  same  troops  before  marching  with  them  to  Paris. 

The  central  part  of  the  palace  is  approached  by  the  massive 
Escalier  du  Fer-d-cheval,  so  named  from  its  horse-shoe  form.  Vis- 
itors generally  enter  here,  on  the  left  side,  and  we  shall  briefly 
describe  the  route  usually  followed  by  the  custodians. 

The  ChapeUe  de  la  Trinite,  on  the  ground-floor  to  the  left,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  ceiling,  painted  by  Fr^minet  (d.  1619), 
an  imitator  of  Michael  Angelo.  In  this  chapel  Louis  XV.  was 
married  in  1725,  and  the  Due  d'OrWans  (p.  162)  in  1837,  and 
Napoleon  III.  was  baptised  in  1810. 

A  broad  staircase  ascending  thence  leads  to  the  — 

Appartements  de  Napoleon  I.,  on  the  side  of  the  garden  next 
to  the  Orangery ,  which  consist  of  an  antechamber ;  secretary's 
room ;  bath-room,  with  mirrors  adorned  with  paintings,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  apartments  of  Marie  Antoinette 
at  the  Trianon ;  room  in  which  Napoleon  signed  his  abdication  on 
4th  April,  1814,  on  the  small  round  table  in  the  centre;  study,  with 
a  ceiling  by  J.  B.  Regnault  (d.  1829)  representing  Law  and  Justice ; 
bedroom  with  a  handsome  chimney-piece  of  the  time  of  Louis  XVI., 
a  timepiece  adorned  with  antique  ^cameos,  presented  to  Napoleon 
by  Pius  VII.,  etc. 

To  the  left  is  the  Salle  du  Conseil,  of  the  period  of  Louis  XV., 
decorated  by  Boucher  (d.  1770),  and  containing  furniture  covered 
with  tapestry-work  from  Beauvais.  Then  the  Salle  du  Trdr^,  with 
a  handsome  ceiling,  containing  a  chandelier  in  rock  crystal  and 
wainscoting  executed  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII.  apd  Louis  XIV. 
We   next  enter  the  boudoir  of  Marie   Antoinette.^^her  bedroom 
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adorned  with  hangings  presented  by  the  city  of  Lyons,  and  two 
rooms  containing  vases  from  Sevres. 

We  now  reach  the  OaUrie  de  Diane,  or  de  la  BibUothkquey  a  hall 
88  yds.  in  length,  oonstmcted  under  Henri  lY.  and  restored  hy 
Napoleon  I.  and  Louis  XYIII.  It  is  adorned  with  paintings  repre- 
senting mythological  scenes,  by  Blondel  (d.  1853)  and  A.  de  Pujol 
(d.  1861).  It  contains  the  library  and  a  number  of  curiosities,  in- 
cluding Monaldeschi's  coat  of  mail. 

Under  the  Galerie  de  Diane  la  the  old  Oalerie  de«  Ger/t ,  which  is 
now  converted  into  a  ''garde-meuble''  and  is  not  shown  to  visitors.  It 
was  in  this  room  in  1657  that  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  while  a  guest 
at  the  French  court  after  her  abdication  (1^4),  caused  her  unfortunate 
equerry  and  favourite  Count  Honaldeschi  to  be  put  to  death  after  a  pre- 
tended trial  for  treason.  Louis  XIY.  expressed  his  strong  disapprobation 
of  this  proceeding,  but  took  no  farther  steps  in  the  matter,  and  Christina 
continued  to  reside  at  Fontainebleau  for  two  years  longer.  A  marble 
slab  in  the  pavement  of  the  small  church  of  Avon ,  a  village  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  park,  about  1  M.  from  the  palace,  bears  the  following  in- 
scription: *Xe  Samedi^  10  Novembre  1657 ^  d  5  fieures  Vi  <'*<  *oir  ont  iti 
diposi$  prks  du  binitier  lei  restes  dn  marquis  de  Monaldesehp^  grand  ieuyer 
de  la  reine  Christina  de  Buide^  mis  d  mort  dans  la  galerie  des  Cer/s  dn 
ehdteau  de  Fontainebleau  d  3  heures  3/4  du  soir\ 

We  are  next  conducted  to  the  Salons  de  RSeeption,  adjoining 
the  Cour  Ovale.  The  antechamber  is  embellished  with  Gobelins 
tapestry,  and  the  following  apartment  with  tapestry  from  Flanders 
(myth  of  Psyche),  as  well  as  that  of  Francis  I.,  which  contains  a 
handsome  chimney-piece  of  the  1 6th  century.  The  Salon  Louis  XJIJ,, 
in  which  that  king  was  bom,  was  adorned  with  paintings  by  Am- 
broise  Dubois  (d.  1615)  from  the  story  of  Theagenes  and  Gharicles. 
The  Salles  de  8t.  Louis  contain  fifteen  pictures  relating  to  the  life 
of  Henri  lY.,  and  over  the  ohimney-piece  a  statue  and  a  portrait  of 
the  same  king.  The  Salle  des  Qardes ,  the  last  of  this  series,  looks 
towards  the  Cour  de  la  Fontaine  (p.  317).  It  contains  a  handsome 
chimney-piece,  adorned  with  a  bust  of  Henri  lY.  and  statues  of 
Power  and  Peace.    A  passage  to  the  left  leads  to  the  — 

Esealier  du  Roij  or  grand  staircase,  adorned  '^th  paintings  after 
Primaticcio  by  Nic.  dell'  Abbate,  and  entirely  restored  by  A.  de 
Pujol.  The  subjects  are  from  the  life  of  Alexander.  A  dark  pas- 
sage at  the  back  of  the  Appartement  de  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  which 
is  situated  above  the  Porte  Dor^e,  leads  to  the  — 

*Oalerie  d'Henri  11,,  or  Salle  des  Fetes,  a  hall  33  yds.  long  and 
11  yds.  in  width.  It  was  constructed  by  Francis  I.,  richly  deco- 
rated by  Henri  II. ,  and  successfully  restored  by  Louis  Philippe.  The 
initial  letter  of  Henri  II.  frequently  recurs,  together  with  a  crescent 
and  the  letter  D,  the  emblem  and  initial  of  Diana  of  Poitiers.  The 
mythological  frescoes  by  Primatiecio  (d.  1570)  and  his  pupil  liie, 
deW  Abbate  (d.  1571)  have  been  restored  by  Alaux,  and  have  thus 
lost  much  of  their  originality.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  is  a  hand- 
some chimneypiece.  The  windows  afford  a  pleasant  survey  of  the 
gardens. 
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Retracing  our  steps  to  the  Salon  St.  Louis,  we  turn  to  the  left 
into  the  OaUrie  de  Francois  I.,  70  yds.  in  length  and  6V2  yds.  in 
width,  which  extends  from  the  Gour  de  la  Fontaine  (see  below)  to 
the  vestibule  of  the  Fei^&-Cheval(p.  296).  It  is  embellished  with 
fourteen  large  compositions  by  Rosso  Rossi  (d.  1541),  representing 
allegoiical  and  mythological  scenes  relating  to  the  history  and  adven- 
tures of  Francis  I.  The  paintings  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
bas-reliefs,  caryatides ,  trophies,  and  medallions.  The  winged  sa^ 
lamander,  being  the  king's  heraldic  emblem,  and  his  initial  F  fre- 
quently recur. 

The  Vestibule  possesses  handsome  oaken  doors  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII. 

To  the  left  are  the  Appartements  des  Reines  Mhres  and  of 
Pius  VII.  They  were  once  occupied  by  Catherine  de  M^dicis 
(p.  91);  by  Anne  of  Austria  (d.  1666),  mother  of  Louis  XIY. ; 
and  afterwards  by  Pius  VII.  who  was  a  prisoner  here  from  June 
1812  to  Jan.  1814. 

We  pass  through  two  antechambers,  and  a  room  with  Gobelins 
tapestry  and  furniture  covered  with  stuffs  from  Beauvais,  to  the 
bedroom  of  Anne  of  Austria,  which  is  also  hung  with  Gobelins  tap- 
estry (battles  of  Alexander,  after  Le  Brun).  Beyond  this  are  two 
small  rooms,  the  pope's  bedroom,  and  another  apartment  with  Go- 
belins tapestry.  The  last  of  these  rooms  is  near  the  fish-pond  (see 
below).  We  then  enter  another  room  similar  to  the  last,  an  ante- 
chamber, and  the  'Galerie  des  Fastes',  so  called  from  a  project  of 
decorating  it  with  paintings  of  the  history  of  Fontainebleau.  Two 
pictures  here  by  Lucas  van  Leyden  (d.  1533)  represent  the  seasons. 

Lastly  we  reach  the  Oalerie  des  Assiettes,  which  was  formerly 
shown  to  visitors  first.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  quaint  style  in 
which  it  was  decorated  by  order  of  Louis  Philippe  with  plates  of 
porcelain  bearing  views  of  royal  residences.  It  is  also  called  Oalerie 
desFreiques  from  the  frescoes  by  A.  Dubois  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred hither  from  the  Oalerie  de  Diane. 

The  custodian  then  shows  the  Theatre,  at  the  end  of  the  S. 
wing,  but  as  it  contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice  we  may  at  once 
proceed  to  visit  the  grounds. 

€todens.  Passing  through  a  large  doorway  to  the  right  of  the 
Escalier  du  Fer-i-Cheval,  we  first  enter  the  Cour  de  la  Fontaine, 
to  the  right  of  which  there  is  a  Pond  with  a  pavilion.  The  pond  is 
famous  for  its  stock  of  large  and  venerable  carp ,  which  visitors 
amuse  themselves  by  feeding.  (Bread  for  the  purpose  may  be  pro- 
cured in  the  court.) 

On  the  right  lies  the  Jardin  Anglais,  planted  under  Napoleon  I. 

On  the  left,  at  the  end  of  the  Avenue  Maintenon,  which  leads 
to  the  forest,  rises  the  Porte  Dorie,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  as  the  salamander  in  the  armorial  bearings  indicates. 
It  is  adorned  with  old  frescoes,  now  restored.  This  forms  one  of  the 
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entrances  to  the  Cout  Ovale j  or  du  Donjon,  a  court  80  yds.  long 
and  34  yds.  in  width,  the  oldest  in  the  palace.  It  has  undergone 
various  alterations  and  has  lost  its  original  form,  but  is  still 
interesting  on  account  of  its  fine  colonnades  of  the  early  French 
Renaissance ;  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  especially  fine.  It  is  open 
to  the  public  on  Sundays  only.  To  the  £.  is  a  ourious  gate,  covered 
with  a  dome,  called  the  Porte  Dauphine,  or  the  Baptistdre,  from  the 
fact  that  Louis  XIII.  was  baptised  here. 

Beyond  the  pond  is  the  Parterre,  a  second  public  garden,  de- 
signed by  Le  N6tre  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  containing  a  square 
pond  and  a  round  one.  Farther  on  is  the  Canal  (1320  yds.  long), 
excavated  by  order  of  Henri  lY.,  with  statues  and  groups  of  bronze 
and  marble  in  front  of  it.  To  the  left  is  the  Park,  with  a  laby- 
rinth. On  the  N.  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  Treille  du  Roi,  the  vines 
trained  on  which  produce  excellent  grapes  ('Chasselas  de  Fontaine- 
bleau*). 

The  *Forest  of  Fontainebleauy  which  is  about  50  M.  in  circum- 
ference and  covers  an  area  of  42,500  acres,  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
most  beautiful  in  France.  On  the  N.£.  side  it  is  bounded  by  the 
sinuosities  of  the  Seine.  The  ground  here  is  of  a  very  varied 
character ,  the  rock  formation  consisting  chiefly  of  sandstone  which 
yields  most  of  the  paving  stones  used  in  Paris  (800,000  annually). 
The  magnificent  timber  and  picturesque  gorges  of  the  forest  afford 
numerous  pleasant  walks,  and  there  are  good  paths  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

The  best  plan  of  the  forest  is  the  admirable  Carte  U^ographique  de  la 
foret  et  det  environs  de  Fontainebleau  by  JDenecourt  (d.  io74),  a  local  cele- 
brity, who  flpent  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  and  of  his  patrimony  in 
exploring  and  studying  the  forest,  and  in  rendering  its  finest  points  ac- 
cessible by  footpaths.  The  map  in  the  Handbook  is  a  reduced  copy  of 
Denecourt's.  All  points  where  paths  cross  each  other  are  provided  with 
finger-posts.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  blue  marks,  which  M.  Dene- 
court  has  caused  to  be  placed  on  trees  and  rocks,  indicate  the  way  to  the 
most  picturesque  points.  The  red  marks  are  connected  with  the  forest 
administration,  and  point  in  the  direction  of  the  town. 

Few  visitors  extend  their  excursion  beyond  the  Roehcrs  et  Gorges 
de  Franchard,  about  272  M.  from  the  town,  to  which,  by 
attending  to  the  following  directions,  the  way  will  easily  be  found 
without  a  guide. 

Near  the  Barri^re  de  Paris,  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  town. 
At  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  la  France,  we  follow  the  broad  road 
diverging  to  the  left  from  the  high  road  to  Paris ;  after  35  min. 
we  reach  a  cross-way,  where  we  take  the  road  to  the  left,  from 
which  after  5  min.  a  footpath  diverges  to  the  right,  leading  through 
the  forest  in  5  min.  more  to  the  Scataurant  de  Franchard^  the 
most  frequented  spot  in  the  environs  of  Fontainebleau. 

The  celebrated  Rockers  et  Gorges  de  Franchard,  a  xocky 
basin  overgrown  with  trees  and  bushes,  about  2^^  M.  in  circum- 
ference, begin  about  5  minutes'  walk  to  the  W.,  at  the  Rockers 
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de8  Ermites  and  the  ^Roeke  qui  pleure\  a  little  beyond  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery  (now  a  forester's  house).  The 
water  which  trickles  from  this  'weeping  rock'  is  popularly  be- 
lieved to  be  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  eye ;  but  its  appearance 
is  not  inviting.  The  top  of  the  rock  commands  a  good  survey 
of  the  gorge:  in  the  distance  to  the  N.  are  visible  the  Ooryes 
d'Apremont,  another  rocky  \rildernes8  (see  below).  The  visitor 
may  now  return  to  the  town  by  the  same  route. 

An  excursion  to  the  Rochers  et  Gorges  d'Apremont  and  the 
fine  timber  of  the  neighbouring  Ba$-Br6au  is  not  less  interest- 
ing than  the  above.  This  locality  affords  an  admirable  field  for 
artists,  a  whole  colony  of  whom  is  established  at  the  village  of 
Barhison  in  the  vicinity.  A  number  of  artists  also  reside  at  the 
village  of  Marlotte,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  forest. 

Many  of  the  finest  trees  in  the  Bas-Br^au  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  forest  are  distinguished  by  various  names,  such  as  Henri  lY., 
iSuUy,  La  Reine  Blanche,  etc.  Between  the  Rochers  d'Apremont 
and  the  MonU  Qirardy  another  chain  of  hills,  extends  the  Dormoir, 
a  plain  partly  wooded,  and  partly  covered  with  rocks  and  heath, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  forest,  and  a  favourite  sport- 
ing rendezvous.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Gorges  d'Apremont  is 
situated  the  Caveme  det  Brigands^  said  once  to  have  been  the 
haunt  of  bandits.  The  man  who  lives  in  a  rustic  hut  here  sells 
beer  and  other  refreshments  at  high  prices,  and  also  deals  in 
holly  walking-sticks,  carved  wood,  living  reptiles,  etc. 

Among  many  other  beautiful  objects  for  a  ramble  may  be 
mentioned  the  Qros  Fouteau^  with  its  magnificent  forest-trees, 
situated  1^4  M.  from  the  town,  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Paris, 
and  near  it  the  Rendezvotis  des  Artistes;  farther  distant  is  the 
Belle  Croix  J  with  its  numerous  miniature  lakes  (mares  )y  the  largest 
of  which  is  the  Mare  h  Piat;  then  the  ValUe  de  la  Solle,  where 
races  take  place  in  summer;  also  the  Gorge  aux  Loups  and  the 
Long  Rocker  J  near  the  village  of  Marlotte. 

The  finest  point  of  view  near  Fontainebleau  is  the  *Fort  de 
I'Empereurj  which  is  easily  reached  in  25  min.  from  the  railway 
station.  We  ascend  the  road  to  the  left  by  the  unpretending  restau- 
rants set  the  station ;  after  10 min.,  where  the  wood  begins,  we  enter 
it  to  the  left,  and  follow  the  broad,  sandy  path,  leading  to  the 
height  on  which  the  *Fort'  is  situated.  This  'fort'  is  a  belvedere, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  miniature  fortress,  which  commands  a 
picturesque  and  very  extensive  panorama,  embracing  a  great  part 
of  the  forest,  and  to  the  N.  and  £.  the  chain  of  hills,  studded 
with  numerous  villages,  at  the  base  of  which  the  Seine  flows. 
The  town  of  Melun  is  distinctly  visible,  and  in  clear  weather 
Paris  itself  may  be  descried  in  the  distance. 
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41.  From  Paris  to  Compibgne. 

Chantilly.  Pierre fonds, 

52V2  M.  Chbmin  d£  Feb  du  I^obd  (station,  PI.  R^  24;  see  p.  34).  Ex- 
press (1st  class  only)  and  fast  (1st  and  2nd  class)  trains  in  IV2  hr.,  ordi- 
nary trains  in^S  hrs. ;  excursion  trains  in  summer  at  reduced  fares  (see 
advertisements).  Ordinary  fares  10  fr.  30,  7  fr.  75,  5  fr.  66  c. ;  return- 
tickets  15  fr.  5i),  11  fr.  65,  9  fr.  60  c.  —  To  Chantillt:  twenty-two  trains 
daily,  express  in  40  min.,  ordinary  trains  in  I1/4  hr. ;  fares  5  fr.  5,  3  fr. 
75,  2  fr.  80  c. ;  return-tickets  7  fr.  50,  5  fr.  70,  4  fr.  75  c. 

41/2  M.    St.  Denis,  see  p.  303. 

The  Liffne  de  PotUoise  which  diveri^es  here,  was  for  a  long  time 
the  only  railway  between  Paris  and  Greil,  and  ia  lO^/s  M.  longer  than 
the  route  by  Chantilly.  Stat.  Enghien,  see  p.  312.  Stations  Ertnont, 
Franconville  (I1I4  M.  from  which  is  St.  Leu-Tavemy^  the  modern  church 
of  which  cont-ains  the  tombs  of  several  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family  \ 
comp.  p.),  Herhlay. 

19  M.  Fontoiae  (Hdiel  de  Ponioise),  a  town  with  6480  inhab.,  is  com- 
manded by  St.  Maclou,  a  church  of  the  12th  and  16th  centuries ,  situated 
on  a  rock.    A  new  line  runs  hence  direct  to  Dieppe  by  Oisors  and  Ooumay. 

The  next  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Oise  are  —  St.  Ouen  VAumdne^ 
with  a  picturesque  chateau;  Auvers,  with  an  interesting  church;  L'lsle 
Adarriy  one  of  the  finest  points  on  the  line;  Beaumont,  with  its  Gothic 
tower;  Boran^  Priey,  and  St.  Leu,  which  possesses  a  hiChdsome  church 
in  the  transition  style.  The  line  rejoins  the  Chantilly  railway  near 
CreU  (p.  322). 

Beyond  the  canal  of  St.  Denis  (p.  321)  rise  the  forts  du  Nord 
and  de  la  Briehe.  —  7  M.  PierrefitteStairu.  —  91/2  M.  VHUera- 
le-Bely  the  station  for  Oorusse  (2Y2  ^O?  vl^ich  has  a  fine  church 
of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and  for  Ecouen  (3<^/4M.),  the  chateau 
of  which ,  erected  in  the  16th  cent. ,  was  formerly  a  school  of  the 
Legion  d'Honneur  (p.  312).  Gonesse  and  Ecouen  are  connected 
with  the  station  by  a  line  of  tramways.  —  12^2  ^*  OoxusamvilU. 
—  15  M.  Louvres.  —  19  M.  Luza^ches.  The  train  now  enters  the 
forest  of  Coye.  —  221/2  M.  Orry  la  ViUe. 

The  train  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Thkve  by  a  handsome  stone 
Viaduct  of  fifteen  arches,  363  yds.  in  length,  and  130  ft.  in 
height,  commanding  a  fine  view.  To  the  right  are  the  Etangs  de 
Commelle,  on  the  bank  of  which  stands  the  Chateau  de  la  Reiru 
Blanche,  a  small  modern  Gothic  building  occupying  the  site  of 
an  ancient  ch&teau  once  occupied  by  St.  Louis  and  Queen  Blanche. 
Beyond  the  viaduct  the  train  enters  the  forest  of  Chantilly,  which 
adjoins  that  of  Coye. 

25  y2  ^'  Cluuitilly.  —  HdrxL  DK8  Bains,  near  the  stables  and  the 
race-course;  H6tel  du  Ctonb;  du  Lion  d^Or;  d''Anoletbbbb.  —  Ctkfi  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Grande  Bue.  —  Omnibus  into  the  town  25  c. 

Races  take  place  in  May,  September,  and  October.  The  principal 
French  race,  the  Grand  Prix  of  the  Jockey  Club ,  is  decided  on  the  Sun- 
day after  the  second  week  of  May. 

Chantilly,  a  town  with  3500  inhab.,  presents  a  thronged  and 

busy  scene  during  the  race-meetings.     The  traveller  may  visit  the 
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place  in  the  interval  between  two  trains  on  his  way  back  from  Com- 
pidgue. 

Quitting  the  station,  we  observe  the  forest  opposite,  through 
which  we  may  return  after  seeing  the  town.  To  the  left  lie  the 
town,  which  contains  nothing  noteworthy,  and  the  Pelouae,  or 
race-course.  To  the  right ,  near  the  forest ,  farther  on ,  are  the 
8tand$  for  spectators,  and  to  the  left  the  eiitensive  Stablet  (18th 
cent.)  of  the  Cond^s,  who  formerly  resided  at  Chantilly. 

Farther  on  are  two  chateaux.  Below  is  the  chateau  of  Chantilly j 
erected  under  Constable  Anne  de  Montmorency  by  Jean  BuUant 
(p.  148),  with  a  beautiful  garden  laid  out  by  Le  N6tre.  Higher  up 
stands  the  chateau  of  Enghien,  built  by  the  second  last  Prince  of 
Cond^,  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  with  a  fine 
park.  The  gardens  of  the  chateaux  are  shown  to  visitors  by  the 
gardeners.  The  park  between  them  is  open  to  the  public  on 
Thursdays  and  Sundays  from  12  to  4  o'clock.  Owing  to  the  sad 
havoc  committed  by  the  Revolution ,  Chantilly  is  now  a  mere 
shadow  of  the  place  described  by  Mme.  de  Sevign^,  the  scene  of 
the  magnificent  fetes  given  to  Louis  XIV.  which  she  mentions  in 
describing  the  death  of  Vatel.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  mansion 
and  grounds  are  about  to  be  restored  by  the  Due  d'Aumale ,  the 
heir  of  the  Cond^s,  to  whom  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  in 
1872  gave  back  the  ancestral  property  of  which  he  was  deprived 
during  the  second  empire. 

The  Forest  of  Chantilly,  which  covers  an  area  of  6125  acres,  is 
traversed  by  the  Route  du  Conn^table,  a  broad  avenue  to  the  left 
of  the  race-course,  which  leads  to  the  Etangs  de  Commelle,  in  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  forest,  about  3^2  M.  distant  (p.  320). 
The  entrance  to  the  avenue  is  embellished  by  two  lions. 

A  branch  line  runs  from  Chantilly  to  (13  min.)  Senlis,  and  thence  to 
(1  hr.  5  min.)  Cripy-en-  Valois  on  the  Soissons  railway. 

Senlis  (JBdtel  du  Grand  Cerf) ,  the  Boman  Civitcts  Silvanectensium^ 
situated  on  the  Nanette^  is  a  pleasant  little  town  with  6000  inhab., 
which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  medieeval  history.  The  Gothic  ^Cathedral^ 
a  handsome  building  of  the  12th-16th  cent. ,  possesses  a  portal  adorned 
with  has  -  reliefs  and  statues ,  and  two  square  towers,  one  of  which  is 
250  ft.  in  height.  The  church  and  abbey  of  St.  Vineenty  dating  from  1130, 
and  several  other  buildings  here  are  silso  interesting.  —  The  gingerbread 
(^pain  d'^pice')  of  Senlis  is  much  esteemed. 

Beyond  Chantilly  the  train  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Nonette  by 
a  second  Viaduct ,  484  yds.  in  length  and  68  ft.  in  height,  con- 
sisting of  36  arches,  and  commanding  a  fine  view.  It  then  passes 
through  a  cutting,  traversing  the  quarries  of  8t.  Maximin ,  which 
have  yielded  excellent  building  stone  from  the  middle  ages  onwards, 
and  soon  crosses  the  Oise,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  still  seen  the 
clearing  where  the  Germans  constructed  a  bridge  across  the  river 
during  the  war  of  1870-71,  To  the  left  is  the  line  to  Pontoise 
(p.  320);  and  in  the  same  direction  are  seen  the  village  and 
manufactories  of   Montataire  (4500  inhab.),    commanded    by    a 
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handsome  ohuroli  of  the  12th  and  13th,   and  a  ehitean  of  the 

15th  century.     The  Creil  and  Beauvais  (23  M.)  line  diverges  to 

the  right. 

B«an««ia  (M6tel  du  Oggne)^  a  town  with  16,600  inhab.,  the  capital  of 
the  Ddpartement  de  TOise,  possesses  a  remarkably  line  Gothic  ** Cathedral. 
The  choir  and  transept  alone  are  completed,  but  their  dimensions  are 
very  imposing,  the  central  part  being  153  ft.  in  height  and  46  ft.  in  width. 
^9^  Etienne  and  the  Palait  de  Justice  are  also  wortiiy  of  a  visits  and 
the  manufactures  of  carpets  and  tapestry  are  very  important. 

32  M.  Creil  (Buffet)  is  an  important  station  on  the  Ghemin  de 
Fer  du  Nord,  being  the  junction  of  five  different  lines.  From  75  to 
80  passenger-trains  and  the  same  number  of  goods-trains  pass 
through  Creil  daily. 

The  town,  with  5000  inhab.,  prettily  situated  on  the  Oise,  con- 
tains nothing  to  detain  the  traveller,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  its  church,  a  building  of  the  12th  and  15th  cent. ,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  church  of  St.  Evremoud  of  the  12th  cent,  on  an  island,  now  the 
property  of  a  porcelain  manufactory. 

After  leaving  Creil  the  train  skirts  the  Oise  ,  while  the  line  to 
Amiens  diverges  to  the  left  (p.  332).  —  39  M.  Pont  8te.  Maxence, 
a  small  town  with  2407  inhab. ,  possesses  a  handsome  bridge, 
and  a  few  picturesque  old  houses  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

—  45  M.  Verberie. 

521/2  M.  GonLpiegne.  —  Hotel  de  la  Cloche,  adjoining  the  Hdtel  de 
Yille;  DE  Fbance,  in  a  neighbouring  street;  de  Flandke,  near  the  station, 
adjoining  the  bridge.  —  Restaurant  du  Pont  liet^f^  beyond  the  bridge.  — 
Ca/4s  in  the  Place  de  THdtel  de  Ville.  —  Omnibus  to  Pierrefonds  from 
the  station  and  the  Hotel  de  la  Cloche  in  iVa  hr.,  starting  at  10.30  and 
3.  30;  fare  2  fr.  or  1  fr.  75  c.  —  Carriage  thither  10-12  fr.  —  English 
Church. 

Compi^gne,  on  the  Otsey  a  town  with  13,393  inhab.,  was  always 
a  favourite  country  residence  of  the  monarchs  of  France,  and  is 
therefore  a  place  of  some  historical  Importance.  It  was  at  the  Pont 
St.  Louis  at  Compi^gne  that  the  heroic  and  unfortunate  Joan  of  Arc 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Burgundians  in  1430. 

Turning  to  the  right  on  leaving  the  station ,  and  crossing  the 
Oise,  we  soon  reach  the  Hotel  de  Ville j  erected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  cent. ,  with  a  fine  facade,  formerly  adorned  with  statues, 
above  which  rises  a  belfry,  152  ft.  in  height.  The  right  wing  has 
recently  been  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  Hdtel  de  Ville  contains  a  SIusbcm,  presented  to  the  town  in  1843 
by  M.  Vivenel,  the  architect  (open  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays  from  2  to 
4  or  5  o^ clock ;  to  strangers  on  other  days  on  payment  of  a  fee). 

On  the  ground-floor  is  a  room  filled  with  paintings:  2.  Panini,  Arch 
of  Constantine  at  Borne ;  3.  Paniniy  Virgin  and  Child ;  13.  Murillo^  Beggar- 
boys  playing;  15.  Champaigne^  Portrait  of  Descartes;  20-23.  Michael  WoM- 
gemuth^  Four  wooden  altar-'pieces  with  representations  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ;  33.  Jean  CousiH^  Allegorical  subject;  46.  Papeip^  A  happy  dream. 

—  A  second  room  contains  drawings  by  Bronzino^  Raphael  (?),  Rembrandt^ 
Van  der  Meulen^  Albert  DUrer^  Boucher^  Jacques  Callot,   and  other  artists. 

Three  rooms  on  the  first  floor  contain  medieeval  and  Renaissanoe 
sculptures,  furniture,  weapons,  inscriptions  ^  *206  and  216,  Two  tonios  of 
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Greek  workinftnsMp.  —  In  the  fourth  room  ftre  exhibited  modern  soulp- 
tares,  cameos,  fayence,  glass,  enamels,  and  a  small  ethnographical  col- 
lection. 

The  church  of  8t.  Jacques j  to  the  right,  a  little  farther  on ,  an 
early  Gothic  building  (about  the  year  1200) ,  was  much  disfigured 
In  the  15th  century.  AboTe  the  facade  (of  the  15th  cent.)  rises  a 
tower  with  a  Renaissance  aome ,  130  ft.  in  height.  The  church 
contains  a  btfnitier  of  the  12th  cent.,  and  fine  modern  stained 
glass. 

The  church  of  St.  Antointj  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  dates 
from  the  12th  and  16th  cent.,  and  contains  a  handsome  choir  and 
font  of  the  12th  century. 

Compiegne  is  a  pleasant  summer  residence  and  has  attracted  a 
small  English  community.  The  tasteful  Engliah  Church  was  com- 
pleted in  1869. 

The  ChUteau,  or  PakteCf  the  most  important ,  though  not  the 
most  attractive  edifice  at  Compiegne ,  situated  a  little  beyond  the 
church  of  St.  Jacques,  was  built  by  Oabriel  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XY. 
In  front  of  the  facade  next  the  town  is  a  double  colonnade,  50  yds. 
in  length.  A  second  facade,  212  yds.  in  length,  overlooks  the  park, 
and  has  a  terrace  commanding  a  fine  view  through  an  avenue  in  the 
forest ,  nearly  4  M.  in  length.  An  iron  trellised  walk  ^/^  M.  in 
length,  leading  from  this  terrace  to  the  forest ,  was  constructed  by 
order  of  Napoleon  I.  to  remind  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  of  her  fa- 
vourite trellis  at  Schonbrunn. 

A  museum  of  antiquities  from  Cambodia,  a  Chinese  district  under  the 
protectorate  of  France,  situated  to  the  E.  of  Cochin  China,  has  recently 
been  established  in  the  chateau.  It  is  open  to  the  public  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays  from  10  to  4  o'clock,  but  is  shown  on 
other  days  also  on  payment  of  a  fee. 

The  Kusie  Gambodgien,  or  Miuie  Khmer^  arranged  in  the  large  vesti- 
bule (Salle  des  Colonnes)  of  the  ground-floor  opposite  the  entrance,  con- 
sists of  very  interesting  sculptures  found  in  Cambodia.  These  once  be- 
longed to  huge  buildings  erected  by  the  Rhmers ,  a  people  now  almost 
entirely  consigned  to  oblivion.  Some  of  these  edifices  have  been  re-dis- 
covered in  the  depths  of  pathless  forests  from  accounts  given  by  travellers 
of  the  18th  century.  Photographs  and  a  map  of  the  ruins  kept  at  the  mu- 
seum will  enable  the  visitor  to  form  an  idea  of  their  appearance  and 
situation.  The  objects  in  the  museum  were  obtained  on  the  expeditions 
of  Lieutenant  Delaporte  in  1874  and  Captain  Filor  in  1875. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  principal  entrance  are  figures  of  Buddha 
seated  on  the  folds  of  serpents  with  seven  heads.  —  On  the  right  side, 
in  the  centre,  is  the  end  of  a  balustrade  in  the  form  of  a  dragon  with 
seven  heads;  a  sacred  landmark  adorned  with  numerous  small  figures 
with  four  arms;  an  elephant  decorated  with  bells  and  jewels-,  another 
end  of  a  balustrade;  a  liun  emblematical  of  war*,  giants  coming  from  a 
bridge  and  carrying  a  serpent.  —  Returning  towards  the  entrance,  on 
the  right:  spout  of  a  gutter;  two  frontons,  the  second  with  a  group  of 
dancing  women;  a  small  sacred  landmark,  etc.  — >  On  the  side  next  the 
windows  are  impressions  from  sculptures  and  inscriptions. 

On  the  left  side,  beyond  the  first  Buddha,  in  the  centre :  Buddha  with 
eight  arms  and  armed  with  a  cuirass ;  ^curious  liun ;  corner-pilaster  with 
two  goddesses  in  a  niche ;  "statue  of  a  dancing  woman ;  statue  in  a  stoop- 
ing posture }  head  with  four  faces;  statue  of  a  giant,  —  At  the  end,  two 
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divinities  of  the  dance  \  on  the  side?,  casts  and  bas-reliefs,  representing, 
on  the  left,  the  "^death  of  the  king  of  the  apes  •,  on  the  right,  a  queen  in 
her  palanquin.  —  Then,  along  the  wall:  a  pediment  adorned  with  foliage ; 
heads,  fragments  of  friezes,  etc.  —  On  the  same  side ,  between  two  col- 
umns, a  Buddha  in  bronze,  etc. 

Interior  of  the  Palace.  On  the  grand  staircase  (etcalier  d'honneur)  an 
antique  sarcophagus  in  white  marble^  two  Gallo-Roman  jars. 

First  Floor.  8alU  des  Oardes^  adorned  with  sculptures  by  Beatwaltet. 
Ten  panoplies;  a  Oallo-Boman  museum  consisting  of  the  yield  of  excava- 
tions in  the  forest  of  Gompiegne  \  glass-case  containing  antiquities  of  the 
Merovingian  period. 

R.  Salles  des  ffuissiers.  Paintings  by  Oudry  t^nd  Desportes ;  small  groups 
in  bronee  and  in  marble. 

Grands  Appartements  (central  building,  side  next  the  park).  1st  Boom. 
Furniture  and  tapestry  from  Beauvais;  topestry  from  the  Gobelins;  gri- 
sailles by  Sauvage.  —  2.  Dining-room.  Vases  from  Sevres;  tapestry.  — 
3.  Bedroom.  "Vase  from  Sfevres,  with  a  painting  representing  the  Nuptials 
of  the  Doge  of  Venice  with  the  Adriatic. 

Appartements  de  VEmpereur,  Small  Dining-room.  Two  fauns  of  wal- 
nut wood,  serving  as  candelabra;  grisailles  by  Sauvage.  —  Salon  des 
Aides-de-Camp.  Furniture  from  Beauvais;  vases  from  Sfevres.  —  Salon 
<de  Famine.    Similar  furniture ;  two  handsome  candelabra  in  gilded  bronae. 

—  Salle  du  Gonseil,  Furniture  in  the  style  of  Louis  XV. ;  table  in  Flo- 
rentine mosaic ;  Gobelins  tapestry  (Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn).  —  Bed- 
room. Ceiling  by  Oirodet^  representing  War,  Justice,  Power,  and  Elo- 
quence. —  Library.    Ceiling  by  Oirodet^  Hinerva,  Apollo,  and  Mercury. 

Appartements  de  V Impiratrice.  Salon  de  Musique.  Furniture  of  ttie 
time  of  Louis  XVI. ;  Gobelins.  —  Bedroom.  Ceiling  by  Oirodet^  Aurora  \ 
panels  by  the  same,  the  Seasons.  —  Boudoir.  Sevres  vase  on  a  black 
marble  base  adorned  with  cameos.  —  Reception  Room.  —  Salon  des  Fleurs 
(so  called  from  its  panels  by  Dubois').  Handsome  rosewood  fumitare.  — 
The  following  'Salon  de  Repos"*,  with  ceiling  by  Oirodet  (Departure  of 
the  warrior,  Battle,  Victory,  Return)  is  usually  closed. 

The  next  two  rooms,  the  Salle  de  Stuc  and  Oalerie  des  Fetes,  along 
with  the  Escalier  d'Honneur,  contain  a  collection  of  2(X)  pictures  from 
the  new  Louvre  (catalogue  15  c.):  8-38.  Charles  Coypely  Series  of  picturea 
illustrating  Don  Quixote ;  55.  Oros ,  Equestrian  portrait  of  Napoleon  I. ; 
63.  Lagrenie^  Close  of  the  contest  iJO.  Lehrun  and  Van  der  Meulen^  Eques- 
trian portrait  of  Louis  XIV.;  78-87.  Natoire^  Scenes  from  Don  Quixote, 
painted  for  reproduction  in  (Gobelins  tapestry  (hung  in  the  Galerie  Neuve 
leading  to  the  theatre);  136.  After  Correggio ^  Nymph;  148.  Luea  Oior- 
dano  ^  Jesus  in  the  Temple;  173.  Rubens  ^  Young  man;  Van  der  Meulen, 
Battle  of  Cassel;  179.    Van  der  Jfeulen,  Capture  of  St.  Omer. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Galerie  des  FStes  by  Oirodet,  and  the  white  marble 
statues  of  Napoleon  I.  and  his  mother  Letitia  Bonaparte  by  Canova,  also 
deserve  attention.    In  an  ante-room :  Dietz  (after  Zedlitz),  Review  by  night. 

Salon  de  la  Chapelle.     Gobelins  tapestry,  after  Raphael;  Sevres  vases. 

—  The  Chapel  (seen  from  the  tribune)  contains  pictures,  including  a  Holy 
Family  ascribed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (?),  and  Jesus  in  the  houseof  Simon 
the  Pharisee,  by  Paolo  Veronese. 

The  Park  (see  above ;  entered  by  a  gate  on  the  left  of  the  Cour 
d'Honneur)  is  adorned  by  several  statues.  To  the  right  on  approach- 
ing from  the  palace:  Mucins  Scsvola,  by  Qruylrei  Geres  and 
Flora,  by  Droz;  Cain,  by  Jouffroy.  To  the  left:  Argus,  by  Dtbay ; 
Ulysses,  by  Barri  Fits.  Also  a  number  of  bronze  and  marble  copies 
of  antiques. 

The  Forest,  which  is  intersected  by  354  roads  and  paths,'  and 
affords  many  beautiful  walks,  is  36,270  acres  in  area  and  59  M.  in 
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circumference.     The  routes  are  indicated  by  finger-posts,  the  red 
marks,  as  at  Fontainebleau,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  town. 

The  most  interesting  excursion  from  Compi^gne  is  to  Pierre- 
fonds ,  9  M.  to  the  S.  E.  (conveyances ,  see  p.  322).  The  road  to 
it  (Chemin  de  Pierrefonds)  traverses  the  whole  of  the  forest.  At  the 
point  of  intersection  with  the  Route  de  Beme^  a  road  also  diverges 
slightly  to  the  right  to  Yieux  Moulin  (p.  326).  On  this  last  road 
lies  St.  Comeille ,  with  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  church  of  the  12th 
century,  a  visit  to  which  occupies  ^2  hr. 

Pierrefonds  {Hdtel  des  Bain9y  with  baths,  open  in  summer 
only ;  *H6tel  du  ChdteaUj  below  the  castle,  to  the  left ;  Restaurant 
opposite  the  lake),  a  village  with  1900  inhab.,  prettily  situated  on 
a  small  lake,  and  possessing  a  mineral  spring ,  is  chiefly  interesting 
on  account  of  its  magnificent  — 

^Feudal  Castle.  This  building  was  erected  in  1390  by  Louis  of 
Orleans,  brother  of  Charles  YI.,  and  was  one  of  the  strongest  and 
handsomest  of  the  castles  of  that  period.  It  was  besieged  four  times 
by  the  royal  troops,  and  was  at  length  dismantled  in  1617.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  it  was  sold ,  and  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
Napoleon  I.  It  has  recently  been  restored  by  the  talented  architect 
Viollet-le-Duc ;  the  interior  is  not  yet  completed.  The  instructive 
'Notice  historique  et  descriptive'  of  the  castle  (i^i  fr.)  is  also  by 
VioUet-le-Duc.  (Or  the  traveller  should  read  the  interesting  'An- 
nals of  a  Fortress',  a  translation  of  a  work  by  the  same  author.) 

The  imposing  edifice  stands  on  a  rocky  height  above  the  village, 
covering  an  area  of  nearly  IY2  acres.  At  the  comers  and  in  the 
centres  of  each  side  rise  eight  massive  loopholed  towers,  112  ft. 
in  height,  with  walls  15-20  ft.  thick,  the  one  on  the  S.  side  being 
the  largest,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  plateau  by  a  moat. 
On  this  side  is  the  entrance  to  the  castle.  We  ascend  the  narrow 
street  to  the  left  of  the  Place  in  the  village ,  which  leads  us  to  the 
second  gate.  The  route  crosses  two  permanent  bridges  and  one  draw- 
bridge. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  castle  is  the  Donjon ,  or  keep, 
to  the  right,  containing  the  castellan's  apartments  (fee). 

First  Floor.  Salle  de  Reception  with  it^  old  chimney-piece j  study; 
bedroom  embellished  with  frescoes  representing  the  life  of  a  knight,  and 
the  knights  of  the  round  table.  —  Second  Floor.  Handsome  hexagonal 
chamber,  whence  one  of  the  towers,  commanding  a  fine  view,  may  be 
ascended. 

Beyond  the  keep,  on  the  right,  is  the  chapel ,  the  interior  of  which 
is  still  unfinished.  Adjacent  to  it  is  a  court,  separated  from  the  other  by 
a  portcullis ,  and  communicating  with  the  outside  by  means  of  a  door, 
33  ft.  above  the  ground. 

In  the  principal  court  rises  a  modem  statue  in  bronze ,  by  Frhniei^ 
of  Louis  of  Orleans,  the  founder  of  the  castle.  The  ground-floor  on  this 
side,  the  interior  of  which  is  unfinished ,  was  once  occupied  by  the  sol- 
diery. 

We  next  visit  the  first  floor  of  the  building  to  the  left,  which  con- 
tains a  spacious  hall  (57  by  iOVa  yds.),  adorned  with  a  double  chimney- 
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piece  with  statues  of  nine  heroines  of  mediieval  romance.  At  the  oppo- 
site end  are  statues  of  Turpin,  Roland,  Charlemagne,  Oliver,  and  others. 

The  vaults  and  dungeons  of  the  castle  are  not  shown. 

The  traveller  may  now  visit  the  grounds  of  the  bath  establish- 
ment, to  the  left  of  the  lake,  the  church,  and  the  pleasant  country- 
seat  of  M.  Sabatier,  with  its  well-kept  hot-houses  (fee). 

In  returning  to  Compi^gne  we  choose  the  route  vi£  St.  Pierrey 
with  its  ruined  church,  and  Vieux  Moulin,  Near  the  latter  1b 
*Mont  St.  Mare,  with  six  different  points  of  view,  with  notices  in- 
dicating the  places  visible  f^om  each.  The  whole  walk  back  to 
Compi^gne  by  this  route  will  take  5-6  hrs. 
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NORTHEKN  FEANCE. 


A.    ROUTES  FfeOM  LONDON  TO  PARIS. 


42.  By  Folkestone,  Boulogne,  and  Amiens. 

266  H.  By  Tidal  Expkess  Trains  (see  advertisements  in  ^Bradshaw'^, 
f^om  Charing  Gross  or  Cannon  Street  in  9-10  hrs. ,  average  sea-passage 
21/4  hrs.;  fares  21.  16«.,  and  2/.  2s.  \  return-tickets  valid  for  one  month  4/. 
l04.  and  3l.  ibs.  —  Passengers  with  single  tickets  may  break  their  journey 
at  the  principal  stations,  and  spend  seven  days  on  the  route.  Night-service 
at  reduced  fares,  2nd  class  31«.  6d.,  3rd  21«.  (tickets  available  for  three 
days  only);  return-tickets  available  for  14  days,  47<.  and  31«.  Bd.  Omnibus 
from  the  harbour  at  Boulogne  to  the  railway  station  inclnded  in  ist  and 
2nd  class  fares.  Luggage  registered  from  London  or  Folkestone  to  Paris 
if  not  examined  before  arrival  at  Paris  (station,  Place  Roubaiz). 

By  Steamboat  from  London  to  Boulogne  daily  (see  advertisements  in 
^Bradshaw^  and  thence  to  Paris  by  railway,  a  journey  of  14-17  hrs. 
excluflive  of  detention  at  Boulogne,  where  the  trains  do  not  correspond 
with  the  steamers ;  river-passage  about  6  hrs. ,  sea-passage  4-5  hrs. ;  fares 
26<.  6d.,224.,19i.,  16«;  tickets  available  for  three  days.  This  is  the  cheapest, 
and  in  favourable  weather  the  pleasantest  route. 

Boulogne -sur-  Her.  —  Hotels.  ^HStkl  deb  Bains,  Hdrn  d'Anqlk- 
TBKBB,  and  Hotel  Hburicb,  in  the  Rue  TEcu,  and  near  the  harbour. 
Opposite  the  steamboat-quay:  London  and  Folkestone  Hotel.  At  the 
baths :  Gband  Hotel  du  Pavillon  ,  commanding  a  fine  view.  There  are 
also  numerous  mauons  meubUes^  pension*^  and  furnished  apartments,  suit- 
able for  a  prolonged  stay. 

Reatounoita.  Fawshoix  (Biausse)  Quai  de  la  Flotille ;  Foumy,  Quai  des 
Paquebots;  ffotoe^  Grand'  Bue  83;  also  at  the  hotels  and  at  the  rail- 
way-station. 

Voiturva  de  TlaM.  From  6  a.  m.  to  midnight  per  drive  V/ttr.^  per  hour 
2  fr. ;  from  midnight  to  6  a.  m.  2  fr.  and  2Vs  fr.  respectively. 

Omnibua  from  the  steamboat  to  the  railway  station  gratis  for  1st  and 
2nd  class  through-passengers.  Other  persons  pay  50  c.  without  luggage, 
and  75  0.  to  i\/t  fr.  with  luggage,  according  to  its  weight. 

Bteamera  to  Folkettone  twice  daily,  fares  8s.  6d,  and  6s.  ^d^  to  London 
daily,  fares  lis.,  8s. 

Batha.  Sea -baths  (p.  328)  75  c. ,  including  machine  and  towels;  sub- 
scription for  12  baths  8  fr.  —  Fresh-^tater  Baths  at  the  Hdtel  des  Bains. 

Foit  dttce,  Bue  des  Yielllards  28.  —  Telegraph  Offtee  at  the  Hotel  du 
Kord,  and  other  places. 

Xngliah  Chnrch  Benrioe  in  the  Haute-Ville,  the  Basse-Ville,  the  Bue 
Boyale,  and  the  Rue  de  la  Lampe. 

Botdogne-sur^Mer^  so  called  todlstinguish  it  from  Bonlogne-siir- 
Seine  near  Paris,  the  Bononia  (?)  or  Qe^ofiacum  of  the  Romans ,  is 
an  important  seaport  town ,  the  capital  of  the  D^partement  Pa8-de-> 
Calais,  situated  on  the  Lixxne^  with  a  population  of  40,000,  of  whom 
upwards  of  2000  are  permanent  English  residents.    The  town  may 
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be  said  to  combine  a  certain  degree  of  English  comfort  with  French 
taste.  It  possesses  120  schools  of  various  kinds,  many  of  which 
enjoy  a  high  reputation. 

The  Basse-  Ville  lies  on  a  slight  eminence  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  A  broad  street ,  named  successively  the  Rue  de  la 
Lampey  Rue  St.  Nicolaiy  and  Orand^  Rue^  leads  from  the  Pont  de 
VEcluse  to  the  Haute-  Ville.  This  line  of  streets  is  intersected  by 
another  line  formed  by  the  Rue  de  VEcu  (formerly  NapoUon)  and 
the  Rue  Royale^  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  the  busiest  part  of  the  town, 
where  the  principal  shops  are  situated. 

The  Museum  (open  to  the  public  on  Sund. ,  Thurs. ,  and 
Sat. ,  10-4 ;  at  other  times ,  fee  1  fr.) ,  in  the  Gran^'  Rue, 
contains  interesting  ethnographical  and  historical  collections. 

At  the  end  of  the  Grand'Kue ,  on  the  left,  is  the  Esplanade ,  a 
small  Place,  adorned  with  a  colossal  bust  of  Henri  II.,  by  David. 

The  Haute-  VilUy  enclosed  by  ramparts  ,  is  entered  by  the  Porte 
des  Dunes  J  within  which,  to  the  left,  is  situated  the  Hdtel  de  Ville, 
erected  in  1734  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle,  where  the  crusader 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was  born  in  1065. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame ,  a  building  in  the  degraded  Italian 
style ,  erected  in  1827-66 ,  occupies  the  site  of  a  Gothic  church 
which  was  destroyed  in  1793.  The  lantern  which  surmounts  the 
dome  is  crowned  with  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Virgin  ,  which  forms 
the  most  conspicuous  point  in  the  whole  town.  Extensive  *View, 
comprising  the  'dunes',  the  plateau  traversed  by  the  railway  to  Ca- 
lais, in  the  foreground  Napoleon's  Column ,  and  in  the  distance,  in 
clear  weather ,  the  white  cliffs  of  the  English  coast.  The  entrance 
to  the  staircase  is  by  a  door  to  the  right ,  in  the '  interior  of  the 
church  (admission  gratis). 

The  Chateau  y  situated  at  the  E.  angle  of  the  Haute-Ville,  in 
which  Louis  Napoleon  was  confined  after  the  attempted  Insurrection 
of  1840,  is  the  ancient  citadel  of  Boulogne,  and  dates  from  the  13th 
century.    It  is  now  converted  into  barracks  and  an  artillery  dep6t. 

The  Harbour,  especially  the  W.  part  near  the  Douane,  and  the 
steamboat  -  quay ,  with  the  principal  hotels,  present  a  very  busy 
scene.  At  the  end  of  the  harbour  is  situated  the  Etablissement  de 
BainSy  open  from  May  to  November. 

The  Pier,  or  Jetie,  on  the  N.  side,  which  extends  650  yds. 
into  the  sea,  is  a  favourite  evening  promenade.  The  opposite  (W.) 
pier  is  400  yds.  longer.    Both  are  provided  with  lighthouses. 

The  large  semicircular  Basin  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Liane  was  constructed  by  Napoleon  I.  to  accommodate  the  flotilla 
which  was  to  convey  his  troops  to  England  (see  below). 

The  Fish-Market  is  held  early  in  the  morning  on  the  quay, 
near  the  Hdtel  des  Bains.  The  fishermen  and  their  families 
occupy  a  separate  quarter  of  the  town  on  the  W.  side,  and  form 
one-tenth    of   the   population.      They    are   remarkable   for   their 
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adherence  to  the  picturesque  coatume  of  their  ancestors,  and  they 
differ  considerably  in  character  and  customs  from  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  town.  Their  wives,  who  are  called  MaUiotteSy 
exercise  unlimited  sway  on  shore,  whilst  the  sea  is  the  undisputed 
domain  of  the  husbands. 

Boulogne  possesses  upwards  of  250  fishing-boats,  which  extend 
their  voyages  during  the  herring  fishery  as  far  as  the  Scottish 
coast,  and  even  to  Iceland,  and  in  favourable  seasons  realise  as 
much  as  60,000£.  —  The  commercial  importance  of  the  harbour 
is  increasing,  and  the  goods  which  pass  this  way  now  amount  to 

320,000  tons  per  annum. 

In  1804  Napoleon  I.  assembled  an  army  of  172,000  infantry  and  9000 
cavalry  on  the  table-land  to  the  N.  of  Boulogne ,  under  the  command  of 
marshals  Soult,  Ney,  Davoust,  and  Victor,  and  collected  in  the  harboar 
a  flotilla  of  2413  craft  of  various  dimensions,  for  the  purpose  of  invad- 
ing England  and  establishing  a  republic  there.  The  troops  were  ad' 
mirably  drilled,  and  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  fleets  from  Antwerp, 
Brest,  Cadiz,  and  the  harbours  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  had  been  in 
the  course  of  formation  for  several  years  for  this  express  purpose.  Their 
union  was  prevented  by  the  English  fleet  under  Sir  Robert  Galder;  and 
the  victory  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  on  22nd  Oct.,  1805,  completed  the 
discomfiture  of  the  undertaking. 

NAroLEON's  CoLUKN,  or  the  Colanne  de  la  Grande  Armie,  a  Doric  co- 
lumn, constructed  by  Marquise,  172  ft.  in  height,  situated  2  M.  from  Bou- 
logne on  the  road  to  Calais,  was  founded  in  1804  to  commemorate  the 
expedition  against  England  the  first  stone  being  laid  by  Marshal  Soult 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army.  The  first  empire  left  the  monu- 
ment unfinished,  and  in  1821  Louis  XVIII.  caused  the  work  to  be 
resumed,  intending  that  the  column  should  commemorate  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  ^  but  it  was  not  completed  till  1841 ,  when  its  original 
destination  was  revived.  The  summit  is  occupied  by  a  statue  of  the 
emperor,  one  of  Bosio's  finest  works.  The  pedestal  is  adorned  with 
reliefs  in  bronze,  representing  emblems  of  war.  The  view  from  the  top 
resembles  that  commanded  by  tiie  dome  of  Notre  Dame  (custodian  Vs  fi^O> 
Model  in  the  museum  (p.  328). 

A  Block  of  Marble^  placed  about  V*  M-  nearer  the  coast,  commem- 
orates the  distribution  of  the  decorations  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to 
the  army  in  1804.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  pilgrimage  chapel  of  Jims 
Flagelli. 

Nearer  the  town ,  on  the  chalk  cliffs  (falaises)  above  the  bathing 
establishment,  are  seen  the  scanty  remnants  of  a  Roman  tower,  called  La 
Tour  d'Ordre  (a  corruption  of  tnrri$  ardent)^  supposed  to  have  been  a 
lighthouse,  erected  in  A.  D.  40  by  Caligula,  who,  like  Napoleon,  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  invade  England  from  this  point.  The  tower  was 
136  ft.  in  height  and  built  of  brick.  When  this  district  was  conquered 
by  the  English  in  1544,  the  tower  stood  at  a  distance  of  200  yds.  from 
the  cliffs ;  but  a  century  later  it  fell ,  and  the  sea  has  since  made  such 
encroachments  that  the  fragments  of  the  tower  are  now  close  to  the 
brink.    Model  in  the  museum  (p.  328). 

Fboh  Bouloonb  to  Pabis. 

159  M.  Ghemih  db  Feb  nu  Nord.  Express  in  4Vs,  other  trains  in  6  7V2 
hrs.  \  fares  31  fr.  25,  23  fr.  45,  17  fr.  20  c. 

Quitting  the  handsome  station  of  Boulogne ,  the  train  traverses 
the  valley  of  the  Liane.  The  country  soon  becomes  flat  and  unin- 
teresting. To  the  right  of  (3  M.)  Pont-de-Briques  are  the  blast 
furnaces  of  Autreau.    The  train  passes  through  a  short  tunnel. 
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9  M.  Neufehdtel.  The  train  traverses  sandy  downs,  and  crosses 
the  Cauehe  by  a  bridge  550  yds.  in  length.  Beyond  (171/2  M.) 
EtapUi  are  two  lofty  lighthouses.  —  24  M.  Montreuil-Verton.  At 
Berek,  41/2  M.  distant  (omnibus  IV4  tr.')  there  is  a  bath-establish- 
ment. —  341/2  M.  Rue,  from  which  an  omnibus  (IY4  fr.)  mns  to 
(5  M.)  Le  Crotoy,  a  small  harbour  and  sea-bathing  place  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Somme. 

401/2  M.  NoyelUa  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  expanse 
of  sand.  In  the  vicinity  the  Somme  was  crossed  by  Edward  III. 
before  the  battle  of  Crtfcy  in  1346.  —  Branch-line  to  the  right  to 
(4  M.^  St.  VaUry-sur-Somme. 

49  M.  Abbeville  (HStel  TUe  de  Bauf)  is  a  cloth  manufacturing 
town,  with  19,300  inhab.,  on  the  Somme,  and  connected  with  the 
sea  by  means  of  a  canal.  The  principal  building  is  the  unfinished 
Church  of  St.  Vulfran,  founded  by  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  the  minister 
and  favourite  of  Louis  XII. ,  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

The  scenery  becomes  more  picturesque  as  the  train  ascends  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Somme. 

541/2  M.  Pont-Remy.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Somme,  at  some 
distance  from  the  line,  is  the  village  of  Ailly^le-Haut-Clochef,  with 
its  lofty  spire.  —  591/2  M.  Lor^rS.  A  branch-line  diverges  here 
to  Triport ,  a  sea-bathing  place. 

64  M.  Har^gest*^  681/2  M.  Piequigny ,  with  the  considerable 
ruins  of  a  stronghold  of  the  16th  cent;  71 1/2  M.  Ailly^sur-Somme. 
The  train  now  passes  through  two  short  tunnels  and  stops  at  — 

76I/2  M.  Amiens.  —  HStel  db  l'^Ukivebs,  HStbl  du  Bhin,  both  Sn  the 
Bae  17oyon,  the  street  opposite  the  station ;  Hotbl  db  Framcb  bt  d^Anglb- 
TBBBB ,  Bue  des  Babnissons  19,  nearer  the  eentre  of  the  town  \  HStbl  db 
Pabis,  Bne  des  Jacobins  20,  5£2,  to  the  left  of  the  Bae  de  Noyon. 

Amiens ,  the  ancient  capital  of  Picardy,  now  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Somme,  with  66,800  inhab.,  and  one  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  towns  in  France ,  Is  situated  on  the  Somme  and  its 
affluents  the  Avre  and  the  SeUe.  These  streams  form  numerous 
canals,  which  are  invaluable  for  the  industrial  purposes  of  the 
town.  The  principal  manufactures  are  linen,  woollen  stuffs ,  silk 
thread,  cashmeres,  and  velvet.  The  lower  part  of  the  town,  with 
its  canals  and  narrow  streets,  is  the  manufacturing  quarter,  while 
the  central  part  contains  the  best  shops,  and  the  new  town  is  se- 
parated from  both  these  quarters  by  handsome  boulevards.  In  1802 
the  Peace  of  Amiens  between  France  and  England  was  concluded 
here.  On  20th  Nov.,  1870,  the  Prussians  defeated  the  French  near 
Amiens,  and  entered  the  town  on  the  following  day. 

The  exit  from  the  station  is  in  the  boulevards,  opposite  the  Rue 
de  Noyon.  Following  the  Boulevard  de  l*Est,  to  the  right,  and  then 
the  Rue  de  TObservatoire ,  the  second  street  to  the  left ,  we  soon 
reach  the  — 

•Cathedral,  one  of  the  most  imposing  Gothic  churches  in 
Europe,   erected  in  1220-1288  by  the  architects  Robert  de  Lu- 
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zarche,  Thomas  de  Cormontj  and  his  son  Renault.  Length  157  yds. , 
length  of  transept  71  yds. ,  'width  of  nave  48  yds.  The  heaviness 
of  the  bnilding  is  insufficiently  relieved  by  the  lofty  spire  over 
the  transept,  392  ft.  in  height,  or  145  ft.  above  the  roof,  re- 
elected in  1529.  The  two  nn completed  towers  of  the  W.  fa^de 
belong  to  the  13th  (the  lower)  and  15th  cent.,  the  former  being 
181  ft.,  the  latter  210  ft.  in  height,  but  like  the  central  spire  they 
are  too  small  for  the  edifice.  The  principal  W.  Portal ,  one  of  the 
finest  parts  of  the  building,  was  completed  towards  the  end  of  the 

14th  century. 

Tlie  Facade  contains  three  lofty  recessed  porches,  richly  adorned 
with  reliefs  and  statues.  ^Le  beau  Dieu  d^Amien*''  is  an  admirable  figure 
of  the  Saviour  which  separates  the  doors  of  the  central  portal.  Above 
the  portals  are  a  handsome  gallery,  niches  containing  twenty-two  co- 
lossal statues  of  kings  of  Judah,  a  magnificent  rose-window  38  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, and  still  higher  a  gallery  connecting  the  towers. 

The  Ikterior  consists  of  nave,  transept,  aisles ,  and  choir,  all  flanked 
with  chapels.  The  nave  rises  to  the  very  unusual  height  of  147  ft.,  being 
surpassed  in  this  respect  by  the  cathedral  of  Beanvais  alone.  The 
vaulting  is  borne  by  126  remarkably  bold  columns,  tapering  towards  the 
top.  The  stained  glass  in  the  rose  windows,  triforium,  and  choir  is 
ancient.  The  organ-loft  dates  from  1425,  but  has  been  modernised. 
The  bronze  monuments  of  the  two  bishops  who  founded  the  church,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  nave,  are  fine  works  of  the  13th  cent.  The  wall  of  the 
choir  is  adorned  with  reliefs  representing  on  the  N.  side  the  history  of 
John  the  Baptist,  on  the  S.  side  the  life  of  St.  Firmin,  sculptured  in  1480 
and  1530.  Behind  the  high-altar  is  the  ^enfant  pleureur\  a  much  admired, 
but   overrated  weeping  angel,  by  Blaaset. 

The  "Choir  Stalls,  110  in  number,  are  fine  specimens  of  carving  exe- 
cuted in  1506-22.  There  are  no  fewer  than  36o0  figures.  The  subjects 
are  scriptural,  and  also  represent  difierent  worldly  occupations. 

Amiens  contains  little  else  to  detain  the  traveller.  In  the 
Place  at  the  back  of  the  church  is  a  statue  in  bronze  of  Peter 
the  Hermit^  or  Pierre  of  Amiens,  the  promoter  of  the  first  eruBade. 
In  the  Rue  des  Rabuissons  are  the  Prefecture,  with  a  Beffroi  partly 
of  the  15th  century,  and  the  Musie,  containing  collections  of  some 
merit  and  modern  pictures.  The  Rue  St.  Denis,  which  debouches 
opposite  the  S.  arm  of  the  transept  of  the  cathedral,  contains  the 
new  Palais  de  Justice.  In  the  Place  St.  Denis  rises  the  colossal 
statue  of  Dufresne  Ducange  (d.  1688),  an  eminent  linguist  and 
a  native  of  Amiens. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  station,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town, 
is  the  pleasant  Promenade  de  la  Hotoie. 

A  branch-line  connects  Amiens  with  Souen  (in  SYQ-^^r^O* 

79^2  M.  Longueau  is  the  junction  of  the  Boulogne  and  Calais 
line  with  the  Arras,  Hazebrouck,  and  Calais  line  fp.  332). 

Near  (821/2  M.)  Boves  are  the  ruins  of  a  ch&teau  in  which 
Henri  IV.  frequently  resided  with  the  beautiful  Gabrielle  d^Estr^es. 
Fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Noye.  —  89  M.  AiUy-'Sur-Noye,  on 
an  eminence ,  commanded  by  a  church  of  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies. —  931/2  M.  La  Faloise. 
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99V2  M.  Breteuil-MontdidUr.  Bretenil,  with  3000  inhab., 
4^2  M.  from  the  station  (omnibus),  contains  remains  of  an  abbey 
of  the  11th  -  13th  century.  At  the  village  of  FoUeviUe ,  4  M.  to 
the  N.  of  Breteuil,  are  the  ruins  of  a  chateau,  and  a  late  Gothic 
church  containing  a  monument  by  Ant.  della  Porta.  A  view  of  these 
buildings  is  obtained  from  the  railway,  soon  after  Faloise  is  quitted. 

104  M.  8L  Just-en-Chatissie  is  the  centre  of  a  hosiery  manu- 
facturing dictrict. 

117V2  M.  Clermont  de  I'Oise  (H6tel  des  Deux-Ep^es),  a  town 
with  6000  inhab. ,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill ,  is  commanded  by 
an  ancient  castle  which  has  been  converted  into  a  prison  for  women. 
Above  the  town  rises  the  church  of  8t.  8am$on,  of  the  14th  and 
16th  centuries.    The  country  here  is  well-peopled  and  picturesque. 

1221/2  M.  Lianeourt^sous-CUrm^mtj  with  4000  inhab.,  is  a 
manufacturing  town.  Part  of  an  old  chliteau  of  the  dukes  of  Roche- 
foucauld -  Liancourt  is  still  standing  here.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Jeanne  de  Schomberg  in  1640,  and  has  a  beautiful  park.  The 
richly  decorated  church,  dating  from  1598,  contains  a  good  marble 
monument  with  two  kneeling  dgures  by  Coustou.  —  By  the  desire 
of  Henri  lY.,  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es  was  married  to  a  certain  Seigneur 
de  liiancourt,  a  man  of  deformed  person  and  deficient  intellect,  on 
condition  that  he  should  never  see  her  again  after  the  ceremony. 

127  M.  Creil ,  beyond  which  the  train  skirts  the  Oise.  Large 
porcelain  factory  on  an  island  in  the  river.    Beauvais,  see  p.  322. 

From  Creil  to  (159  M.)  Paris,  see  p.  322. 

43.  By  Dover,  Calais,  and  Amiens. 

283  M.  By  Express  (gee  ^Bradshaw'*),  starting  from  Charing  Cross,  Can- 
non Street,  Victoria ,  Holborn  Viaduct,  and  Ludgate  Hill  stations,  in  iOi/z 
-IIV2  hrs.  ^  sea> passage  V/t-2  hrs. ;  fares  3/.  and  2{.  &«. ;  tickets  available 
for  seven  days,  with  option  of  halting  at  Dover,  Calais,  and  Amiens^  return- 
tickets,  valid  for  one  month,  4/.  lbs.  and  3/.  lbs.  —  Night-service  at  lower 
fares,  2nd  class  31«.  6d.,  3rd  21<.  (tickets  available  for  three  days  only)^ 
return-tickets  available  for  14  days,  47<.,  and  Sis.  6d.  The  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  (Victoria,  Holborn  Viaduct,  and  Ludgate 
Hill  stations)  also  issues  mixed  tickets  (flrst-class  rail  and  second-class 
steamboat)  for  the  night-service  at  42«.,  return-tickets  63 «.  —  The  direct 
route  from  Calais  to  Paris  via  Boulogne  (see  below)  is  shorter  by  187s  M. 
than  the  route  by  Hazebrouck  and  Arras;  the  fares  are  the  same  for 
both  routes  (from  Calais  to  Boulogne,  2711.,  in  50  min.  to  IVs  hr.  ^  fares 
6  fr.  80\  3  fr.  95,  2  fr.  90  c. ;  to  Paris,  186  H. ,  in  51/2-9  hrs. ;  fares 
36  fr.  55,  27  fr.  40,  20  fr.  10  c).  Luggage  should  be  registered  before 
leaving  England ,  in  order  that  its  examination  at  Calais  may  be  avoided. 

Calais.  —  Hotels.  Heubicb,  Rue  de  Guise;  Dbssih,  Rue  l^enve;  db 
L0NDRE8,  Rue  de  la  Cloche;  Station  Hotkl.  —  Beatavnati.  8ai$uardy 
Rue  de  la  Cloche;  Sauvage,  Rue  de  Ouise;  Railtoan  Restaurant.  Caf^ 
de  Bellenue,  in  the  Grand'  Place,  and  de  Paris,  Rue  de  la  tfer.  — 
English  Churches:  in  Calais  and  in  the  Basse  Ville.  —  Sea- Bathing:  to 
the  K.  of  the  Bassin  de  Retenue.  —  Military  MuHe  in  the  Grande  Plaee  on 
Sondays  and  Thursdays  from  2  to  4  o'clock. 

CalaiB,  a  town  with  13,000  inhab..  and  a  fortress  of  the  first 
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class,  derives  its  chief  importance  from  its  harbour  and  its  traffic 
with  England,  to  which  it  is  one  of  the  nearest  points  on  the  French 
coast.     Dover  is  21  M.  distant. 

The  Hdtel  de  ViUe,  the  handsomest  building  in  the  town, 
situated  in  the  Place  d'Armes,  is  adorned  with  busts  of  the  Due  de 
Guise,  'libtfrateur  de  Calais  en  1558',  and  Richelieu,  the  founder  of 
the  citadel  in  1634.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  town,  dating  from  the  12th  and  chiefly  from  the  14th  cent.,  has 
been  modernised.  The  handsome  marble  altar,  an  Assumption  by 
Zeghers  (1628),  and  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Rubens  may  be 
inspected. 

The  Harbour  is  sheltered  by  two  piers,  one  of  which  is  1100 yds. 
in  length.  The  chalk  cliffs  and  the  castle  of  Dover  are  visible  in 
clear  weather.  At  the  beginning  of  the  long  pier  rises  a  marble 
Column  commemorating  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  On  the 
other  side  is  a  much  frequented  Etahlissement  des  Bains.  The  fau- 
bourg of  Courgain,  between  the  column  and  the  town,  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  fishermen. 

Calais,  together  with  the  Basse-ViUe,  contains  more  English 
residents  than  Boulogne,  most  of  them  being  lace-manufacturers 
and  persons  of  humble  rank. 

From  Calais  TO  BouLOGNB.  Stat.  St.  Pierre-Us" Calais ,  2  M. 
from  Calais ,  is  a  manufacturing  place  with  20,000  inhabitants. 
Marquise,  a  small  town  with  important  marble  quarries,  is  7  M. 
from  Cap  Oris  Nez,  the  nearest  point  to  the  English  coast,  and  the 
proposed  starting  point  of  a  submarine  tunnel  between  France  and 
England. 

Boulogne,  and  thence  to  Paris,  see  R.  42. 


44.    By  Hewhaven,  Dieppe,  and  Eonen. 

By  Express  Tidal  Train  (during  the  season)  from  London  Bridge 
and  Victoria  stations  in  12-14  hrs.  (see  advertisements  in  'Bradahaw^); 
single  tickets,  available  for  seven  days,  33^.,  24«.,  lis. ;  return-tickets,  avail- 
able for  one  month,  55«. ,  39<.,  dOs.',  sea -passage  about  6  hrs.  Luggage 
should  be  registered.  The  day  express  trains  are  first  and  second  class 
only.  This  route  from  London  to  Paris  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
interesting. 

Dieppe.  —  Hotels.  Hotels  Roial,  Bristol,  deb  Bains,  all  facing  the 
shore*,  Victoria  and  de  Londres  opposite  the  harbour;  Chariot  d''Or, 
*DU  Commerce,  and  Armes  db  France,  more  moderate. 

Keatauraats.  Lafo*ity  Grand'  Rue  90,  and  adjoining  the  bath  establish, 
ment)  Restaurant  de  la  Place  d' Armes y  Grand'  Rue  56;  Buffet,  at  the 
station.  —  Cafi  Suisse,  on  the  quay:  Ca/^  de  Rouen,  Grand"* Rue. 

Cabs  lV4-iV2  fr-  per  drive,  IVs-Z  fr.  per  hour.  —  Onmibue  30c.,  at 
night  60  c.,  without  luggage. 

Steamboats  to  Newhaven  twice  a  day  in  summer,  daily  in  winter. 
English  Ohurch  Service  every  Sunday. 
The  Carved  Ivory  of  Dieppe  is  a  specialty  of  the  place. 
Dieppe,  with  20,330  inhab. ,  is  situated  in  a  valley  formed  by  two 
ranges  of  lofty   white  chalk-cliffs ,    at  the  month   of  the  Arques, 
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which  formfl  a  harbour  capable  of  containing  vessels  of  consider- 
able size.  The  estuary  was  formerly  called  the  ^Dtep\  from  which 
the  town  derives  its  name.  As  a  seaport  and  commercial  town, 
Dieppe  has  been  deprived  of  its  former  importance  by  the  vicinity 
of  Havre ,  and  fish  is  now  the  staple  commodity  of  the  place.  As  a 
watering-place,  however,  it  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  being 
annually  visited  by  numerous  English,  as  well  as  French  families. 

The  EtabUaement  de$  Bains,  the  principal  attraction  for 
visitors,  is  replete  with  every  convenience.  In  front  of  it  are 
placed  about  200  small  tents,  used  as  dressing-rooms,  from  which 
the  bathers  descend  into  the  water,  accompanied  by  a  guide- 
baigneufy  if  necessary.  In  fine  weather  the  scene  is  very  amus- 
ing, and  novel  withal  to  the  English  visitor. 

On  the  way  from  the  bathing-place  to  the  town  is  the  Bazaar, 
occupying  a  circular  space,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  mast,  with 
-  a  red  flag  hoisted  when  the  tide  is  favourable  for  bathing.     The 
carved  ivory  of  Dieppe  may  be  purchased  here. 

On  a  precipitous  white  cliff  near  the  bazaar  rises  the  handsome 
and  extensive  CatiU,  with  its  massive  walls,  towers,  and  bastions, 
erected  in  1433  as  a  defence  against  the  English.  In  1694,  how- 
ever, it  was  unable  to  resist  the  cannonade  of  the  English  fleet, 
then  returning  from  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Brest,  and  the 
unequal  contest  resulted  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  town.  The 
view  from  the  castle  is  very  extensive. 

The  church  of  8t,  Jacques,  the  patron  saint  of  fishermen, 
in  the  Place  Naiionale,  an  interesting  florid  Gothic  edifice  dating 
from  the  14th  and  15th  cent.,  has  been  modernised.  Near  the 
church  is  the  Statue  of  Duquesne,  erected  in  1844,  a  celebrated 
admiral  and  native  of  Dieppe  (d.  1687). 

The  JetSe  de  V Quest,  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  town,  affords 
a  pleasant  evening  promenade,  and  with  the  opposite  JeUe  de  VEst 
protects  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  Towards  the  S.E.  the  har- 
bour terminates  in  the  Ba^sin  de  Retenue,  which  is  flanked  by  the 
Coura  Bourbon,  an  avenue  2/3  M.  in  length. 

The  Oyster  Park  which  the  Bassin  de  Retenue  contains  was 
formerly  one  of  the  principal  sources  from  which  Paris  derived 
its  supplies.  The  oysters  are  first  brought  from  the  inexhaustible 
beds  of  Cancale  and  OranviUe  to  St.  Vaast  near  Cherbourg,  whence 
they  are  afterwards  removed  to  Dieppe.  Here  they  are  'travail- 
Itfes*,  or  dieted,  in  such  a  way  as  materially  to  improve  their 
flavour  and  render  them  fit  for  exportation.  Adjoining  the  oyster- 
park  is  an  unpretending  restaurant,  where  the  delicious  bivalve  may 
be  enjoyed  in  perfection  (generally  1  fr.  per  dozen  and  upwards). 

Le  PoUet,  a  suburb  of  Dieppe  inhabited  by  sailors  and  fisher- 
men, adjoins  the  Baspin  de  Retenue  on  the  N.  side.  The  popula- 
tion is  said  to  be  descended  from  an  ancient  Venetian  colony. 

On  the  floatt,  li/s  M.   to  the  N.  E.  of  this  point,   is  situated  the  00- 
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ealled  Camp  d»  diary  near  which  there  is  Another  Baihing-plate^  with 
a  restaurant,  affording  greater  privacy  than  the  beach  at  Dieppe. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  the  environs  of  Dieppe  is  the  ruined 
castle  of  ArqneSf  situated  about  411.  to  the  S.  B.,  and  memorable  in 
history  as  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  by  Henri  IV.  over  the  League 
in  15^. 

The  excursion  may  be  made  by  boat  (ascent  11/4,  descent  •/«  hr.)  or  by 
earriac®  (in  U/t  hr.,  vii  81.  Fierre).  The  view  from  the  castle  em- 
braces the  valleys  of  the  Arquesy  the  £4thun«y  and  the  focrine,  and  repays 
the  ascent. 

F&OM    DiBPPB   TO  Pa&IS. 

126 Vs  H.  Railway  vi&  Rouen  in  3  hrs.  50  min.  to  61/2  hrs.  ^  fares  20  fr. 
6&,  16  fr.  60,  11  fr.  96  c.  -—  Another  line  leads  vi&  Net^fchdttly  Goumapy 
Oisors^  and  Ponioue  (in  6Vs  hn.  ^    fares  the  same). 

Soon  after  quitting  Dieppe  the  train  passes  through  a  tunnel, 
upwards  of  1  M.  In  length  ,  and  then  enters  the  yailey  of  the 
8ci€y  which  it  crosses  22  times.  After  passing  several  unim- 
portant stations,  it  reaches  Malaunay  (_p.  842),  where  the  Rooen- 
Hayre  and  Dieppe  lines  unite.  From  this  point  to  Rouen  the  district 
trayersed  is  cheerful  and  picturesque,  abounding  in  cotton  and 
other  factories. 

38  M.  Sonen.  —  ^Hotels.  RdTEL  d'Albion,  Cours  Boi'eldieu  7-8-,  H6tll 
D^AvoLETEBBE,  Quai  dc  la  Bourse  16,  charges  at  these  R.  2V2-5  fr.,  B. 
U/t  fr.,  D.  8  fr.^  U6trl  de  Fbancb,  Rue  des  Carmes  97-89.,  R.  3,  B.  li/v, 
D.  4,  L.  and  A.  1  fr. :  HOtkl  de  la  Posts.  Rue  Jeanne  d''Arc;  dk  Nob- 
MANDIE,  Rue  du  Bac  13,  commercial,  R.  IVS)  !)•  2  fr. ^  db  Pabib,  Quai 
de  Paris  1;  du  I^obo,  Rue  de  la  Grosse  Horloge,  91. 

Restaunuits.  ^Beurtwtniy  Quai  de  la  Bourse  ^  JRufnoty  Court  Boi'eldieu  1, 
and  Rue  du  Grand  Pont  2^  Queruely  Moulin  y  both  also  in  the  Cours 
Boi'eldieu  *,  etc.    Buffet  at  the  station. 

Omnibus  from  the  station  to  the  town  30  c;  at  night  40  c.;  several  dif- 
ferent lines  traverse  the  city. 

Tramways  ^averse  some  of  the  principal  streets. 

(}Abs  1  fr.  26  c.  per  drive,  1  Vi  fr.  per  hour  \  luggage  i/s  fr.  •,  fares  higher 
at  night  (12-6  a.  m.). 

Post  Offtee,  Rues  Jeanne  d^Arc  and  St.  Sever.  Telegraph  Offlee,  Quai 
de  la  Bourse. 

Bngliah  Ohnroh  Benrioe  in  the  chapel  at  Sotteville  on  Sundays  at  11 
a.m.,  and  in  the  French  Protestant  Church,  Place  St.  Eloi. 

J9temn^>oat  to  Havre  daily  in  5-6  hrs.,  fares  5  and  4  fr.,  pleasant,  httt 
somewhat  tedious;  hours  vary  with  the  tide. 

Roueriy  formerly  the  capital  of  Normandy,  now  that  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine  Inftfrieure,  ¥rith  105,009  inhab.,  exclusive 
of  the  suburbs ,  is  the  richest  of  French  cities  in  medlsBval  archi- 
tecture. It  is  also  a  very  important  cotton  manufacturing  place, 
sometimes  not  inaptly  called  the  Manchester  of  France,  and  is 
one  of  the  principal  depdts  of  the  wines  of  Bordeaux ,  which  are 
conveyed  hither  in  small  sea-going  vessels  by  the  Seine,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  74  M.  distant  by  water.  As  in  ancient  times,  Rouen 
with  its  environs  is  renowned  for  its  superior  breed  of  horses,  and 
for  the  robust  physique  of  the  inhabitants,  who  furnish  the  French 
army  with  some  of  its  finest  troops. 

The  city  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Seine ,    which  is  here 
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de  VEchiquiery  the  supreme  tribunal  of  Normandy,  which  under 
Francis  I.  was  styled  'parliament'.    The  assizes  are  now  held  here. 

The  TouB  DE  LA  Gbossb  Horloob,  or  Beffroi  (belfry ;  PI.  8), 
which  rises  in  the  vicinity,  was  erected  in  1389.  The  bridge  across 
the  street,  and  the  arch  which  unite  the  tower  with  the  Hdtel  de 
Yille,  date  from  1527.  Several  of  the  houses  in  this  narrow,  but 
very  picturesque  Grand'  Rut  merit  inspection. 

Farther  to  the  W.,  near  the  Theatre^  is  the  Flact  de  la  PuceUCj 
where  Joan  of  Arc  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  1431.  About  24  years 
later  she  was  declared  innocent  of  the  crime  of  witchcraft  by  a  papal 
bull,  and  the  French,  who  it  is  well  known  had  been  her  betrayers, 
being  now  masters  of  Rouen ,  erected  a  cross  to  her  memory  on  the 
spot  where  she  had  suffered.  The  place  is  now  occupied  by  a  paltry 
figure  over  a  fountain. 

•  The  adjoining  H6tel  du  Bouegthbeouldb  (PI.  10),  which  was 
erected  at  the  close  of  the  15th  cent. ,  in  the  style  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  contains  a  number  of  reliefs,  one  of  which  represents  the  in- 
terview on  the  'Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold'.  The  graceful  hexagonal 
tower  is  decorated  with  sculptures  from  scriptural  subjects. 

Descending  hence  to  the  Quai  du  Havre,  we  now  proceed  along 
the  quay  to  the  *C6tb  Stb.  Gathebinb  (405  ft.) ,  which  rises  at 
the  E.  end  of  the  city,  immediately  beyond  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
The  ascent  requires  Y2  ^^  The  summit  is  occupied  by  a  few  frag- 
ments of  a  fortress,  which  Henri  IV.  caused  to  be  demolished,  and 
commands  an  extensive  view. 

A  still  finer  prospect  may  be  enjoyed  from  the  recently  con- 
structed pilgrimage  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours,  or  simply 
*BoN  Sbcoubs  as  it  is  usually  called ,  situated  on  the  lofty  bank  of 
the  river,  2  M.  above  Rouen.  The  view  embraces  the  city,  the 
course  of  the  river  for  many  miles  above  and  below  Rouen,  and  in 

the  distance  the  rich  and  verdant  pastures  of  Normandy. 

A  pleasant  excarsion  may  be  taken  to  La  Booille,  12V8  H.  below 
Rouen,  by  the  local  steamboat  starting  at  6  a.m.  and  returning  at  2  p.m. 
The  right  bank  of  the  Seine  is  bounded  by  precipitous  ^ halk-hiUs,  and 
studded  with  picturesque  country-houses  and  parks,  while  the  left  bank 
consists  of  rich  meadows  and  pasturage. 

La  Bouille  (Hdtel  de  la  Renaissance)  is  a  small  but  busy  town,  where 
several  important  high  roads  unite.  The  Chdieau  de  Robert  le  JHoMe^  the 
scanty  ruins  of  which  occupy  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  height,  affordB 
a  charming  prospect  of  the  wooded  hills,  parts  of  the  valley  of  the 
Seine  with  its  white  chalk-hills,  and  in  the  distance  Rouen  with  the 
cathedral. 


Fbom  Roubn  to  Pabis.  Passing  by  means  of  three  tunnels 
under  the  Boulevards  St.  Hilaire  and  Beauvoisine,  and  the  C6te 
Ste.  Catherine ,  the  train  crosses  the  Seine,  affording  a  beautiful 
view  of  Rouen  to  the  right.  To  the  left,  on  the  hills  which  rise 
from  the  river,  stands  the  church  of  Bon  Secours.  At  SoUeviUe  the 
English  church  is  situated.     Oissel  is  the  station  for  Elheuf  (J&ttel 
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de  Paris),  6  M.  distant,  a  cloth-manofactiiring  town,  with  22,200 
inhab. ,  to  which  steamboats  also  ran  from  Rouen.  The  Renaissance 
churches  of  St.  Jean  and  St.  Etienne  contain  fine  stained  glass 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  Beyond  Oissel  the  train  crosses  the 
Seine. 

Pont  de  I'Arche ,  where  the  Seine  is  again  crossed,  above  the 
influx  of  the  Eurtj  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Oisors,  8t.  Pierre 
du  Vauvray  is  the  station  for  Louvier$,  a  town  with  large  cloth- 
factories,  and  a  church  of  Notre  Dame  with  a  line  porch  of  the 
loth  century.  The  train  now  penetrates  the  chalk  hills  by  means  of 
two  tunnels. 

The  station  of  Oailton  lies  opposite  the  village  of  CourceUes, 
The  chateau  of  Qalllon,  erected  In  1500,  was  one  of  the  finest 
in  Normandy,  and  a  favourite  residence  of  Francis  I.  The  lofty 
fa^e  has  been  removed  to  the  court  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
at  Paris  (p.  258).   The  castle  is  now  a  prison. 

75^2  M.  Yemony  once  a  strongly  fortified  town,  possesses 
a  conspicuous  tower,  erected  in  1123  by  Henry  I.  of  England. 
The  Church  is  an  interesting  building  of  the  12th- 15th  cent. 
The  chateau  of  Bizy  in  the  vicinity  was  once  the  property  of  Louis 
Philippe.     A  branch-line  to  Oisors  diverges  here. 

The  long  tunnel  between  Bonnilres  and  RoUehoise  cuts  oIT  the 
wide  circuit  which  the  river  describes  here. 

At  the  chateau  of  Rosnyj  Sully,  the  celebrated  minister  of 
Henri  lY. ,  was  bom  in  155U.  It  was  afterwards  the  property  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  who  resided  in  it  from  1818  to  1830. 

92V2  M.  Mantes  {Hotel  du  Grand  Ctrf;  Buffet  at  the  station), 
a  picturesque  town  with  5700  inhab.,  is  surnamed  ''La  JoUe\  The 
lofty  towers  of  the  Gothic  church  of  Notre  Dame,  dating  from  the  end 
of  the  12th  cent.,  are  conspicuous  objects  in  the  town.  The  portal 
is  richly  sculptured.  The  old  tower  of  St.  MacloUy  14th-15th 
cent.,  is  also  interesting.  The  railway  from  Paris  to  Caen  and 
Cherbourg  diverges  here. 

The  line  continues  to  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Seine ,  and  fre- 
quently commands  fine  views.     Several  unimportant  stations. 

108  M.  Poissy,  a  town  with  5000  inhab.,  was  the  birthplace 
of  St.  Louis,  who  frequently  styled  himself  ^ Louis  de  Poissy'. 
Here  in  1561  a  conference  was  assembled  by  order  of  the  States 
General,  with  a  view  to  adjust  the  differences  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  parties.  Their  deliberations,  however,  led 
to  no  result ,  owing  to  the  strong  condemnation  of  the  Calvinists  by 
the  Sorbonne,  the  celebrated  theological  faculty  of  Paris.  — The 
principal  church,  a  fine  building  of  the  llth-17th  cent.,  has  recently 
undergone  restoration. 

Conflans ,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  Oise ,  lies  to  the 
left.  The  train  now  traverses  the  forest  of  St.  Germain  (p.  302 j. 
At  Maisona-Laf'fitte  the  Seine  is  again  crossed.     The  chateau  was 

22* 
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fonnerly  the  property  of  the  Comte  d^Artois  (Charles  X.).  It  wm 
afterwards  presented  to  Marshal  Laniies  by  Napoleon,  and  finally 
purchased  by  M.  Laffltte,  the  banker. 

At  Colombes  the  line  reorosses  the  Seine.  St.  Germain  -witii  its 
palace  is  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  hill  to  the  right. 

The  Seine  is  crossed  for  the  last  time  at  AsrUhres  (p.  275),  where 
the  lines  to  St.  Oermain  and  Yersailles  diverge.  The  train  now 
passes  Clichy  and  intersects  the  fortifications  of  Paris ;  on  emerging 
from  a  short  tunnel  under  the  Place  de  I'Europe  it  reaches  the  station 
in  the  Rue  St^  Lazare  at  — 

12572  ^>  Paris.     Conveyances,  seep.  1. 

45.    By  Soathampton,  Hairre,  and  Eoaeii. 

By  Railway  to  Southampton  in  3  hoars;  by  Stbamboat  to  Havre  daily 
in  sammer,  thrice  a  week  in  winter,  generally  at  11.  45  p.  m.  («ee  adver- 
tisements in  ^Bradshaw"*)  in  9-10  hrs. ;  by  Express  from  Havre  to  Paris  in 
4V4'4>/2  hrs. ',  quick  trains,  6  hrs.  *,  ordinary  treinsi,  T^/z  hrs. ;  omnibus  from 
the  quay  to  the  station  at  Havre  not  included  in  the  fare.  Single  tickets, 
available  for  seven  days ,  33s.  and  24j.  ^  return-tickets,  available  for  one 
month,  55x.  and  39«.  —  Luggage  may  be  registered  direct  to  Paris.  —  This 
route  is  pleasant  in  fine  weather. 

By  Steamboat  from  London  to  Havre  direot  once  a  week  (see  adver- 
tisements of  General  Steam  l^avigation  Co.),  average  passage,  including 
5-0  hrs.  in  the  Thames,  18  hrs.  •,  fares  IBs.  and  9<.  \  return-tickets  available 
for  one  month,  20<.  Qd.  and  i4s. 

Le  Havre.  —  Hotels.  Hotel  Fraboati,  opposite  the  beach,  good  table 
d'hote,  and  baths  \  ^Hotel  dk  fAui&AVTt,  Grand  Quai  41,  43,  45,  B.  from 
3,  D.  SVz)  L.  and  A.  l^/s  fr.  *,  Hotels  dd  Lodvbe  and  dk  Londbeb,  both 
on  the  Grand  Quai  ^  de  l^Edrope,  Rue  de  Paris  121;  de  Bobdsaux,  Place 
Louis  XVI. ;  d'Amqlbtebrb,  Rue  de  Paris,  124  and  128;  de  Nobmandie, 
Rue  de  Paris  106,  moderate.  —  Baatauvanta*  Loiter  (Ouichard),  Place  de 
r Hotel  de  Ville;  Bert^  Place  Louis  XVI;  C<^fis  Tortoni^  des  Arcades^  and 
others.  Place  Louis  XVI;  Alcazar^  Chauss^e  d^Ingouville,  concert  every 
evening.  —  Omnibus  to  the  station  80  c.  (during  the  day;  40  c.  at  night). 
—  Cab  1  fr.  40  c.  per  drive;  with  two  horses  2  fr.  —  English  OkwrcA, 
Rue  d'OrMans;  American  ^  Rue  de  la  Paix.  —  Steamboats  to  Honfleur, 
Trouville,  Caen,  Southampton,  London,  l^ew  Tork,  etc. 

Le  Havre,  formerly  called  Havre  de  Ordee,  from  a  chapel  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Grlce  founded  hy  Louis  XII.  in  1509,  was  fortified 
by  Francis  I.  in  1516.  It  is  now  the  seaport  for  Paris,  and 
next  to  Marseilles  the  most  important  in  France  (92,000  Inhab.). 
The  buildings  and  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  town  are  of 
very  recent  origin.  Its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  is  ex- 
tremely advantageous.  The  average  annual  valne  of  the  exports  and 
imports  is  nearly  3000  million  fr. 

The  Rue  de  Paris,  Intersecting  the  town  from  N.  to  &.,  is  the 
centre  of  traffic.  It  begins  at  the  Place  de  VHdtel  de  VUU,  crosses 
the  Place  Louie  XVI. ,  or  du  Spectacle ,  and  the  Place  de  la  Bourse^ 
and  ends  near  the  harbour.  The  new  BoiUevard  de  Straabourfff  be- 
ginning at  the  railway-station,  also  leads  to  the  sea,  passing  be- 
tween the  handsome  modern  Hdtel  de  ViUe  and  the  Place  de  VB6tel 
de  VillCy  with  its  Jardin  Public, 
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The  old'fortifleAtions  have  been  demolished,  but  the  town  and 
harbour  are  commanded  by  new  forts  erected  on  the  heights  of 
IngouvUU  and  Ste.  Adresse  (see  below). 

The  extensive  docks  are  capable  of  containing  500  -  600  vessels 
of  considerable  tonnage ,  which  can  enter  and  quit  the  harbour 
during  3  hrs.  every  tide.  The  Retenue  de  la  Floride  is  a  large  basin, 
by  means  of  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  series  of  locks,  the 
deposits  of  the  Seine  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  are  prevented 
from  accumulating.  This  basin  is  connected  with  the  large  Bassin 
de  I'Eure^  constructed  in  1846  - 1856,  where  the  huge  Transatlantic 
steamers  lie.  There  is  also  an  extensive  and  well-protected 
^Avant  Port\  or  outer  harbour. 

In  1796,  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  capture  a  French  vessel,  close  to  the  guns  of  the  citadel,  was 
stranded  on  the  shallows  of  the  estuary  of  the  Seine,  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French. 

Opposite  the  harbour  rises  the  Mus^e,  In  front  of  which  are 
statues  by  David  d'Angers  of  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre  fauthor  of 
'Paul  et  Virginie*,  to  which  the  reliefs  refer)  and  Casimir  de  la 
Vignej  the  dramatist,  both  natives  of  Havre.  The  Museum  (open 
on  Thursdays  and  Sundays  10-4  o'clock,  at  other  times  for  a 
gratuity)  contains  several  saloons  with  stuffed  animals,  casts, 
pictures,  coins,  etc.,  and  a  library  of  30,000  vols. 

The  *JetSe  du  Nord,  or  N.  pier ,  near  the  H6tel  Frascati ,  ter- 
minating in  a  lighthouse,  commands  a  fine  view,  and  is  a  favourite 
promenade.  Numerotis  boats  here  afford  the  visitor  an  opportunity 
of  enjoying  an  excursion  by  water. 

As  Havre  itself  contains  little  to  interest  travellers,  those 
who  have  a  few  hours  at  their  disposal  should  ascend  the  height 
on  which  Ingouville,  a  town  with  12,000  inhab.,  is  situated.  Ingou- 
ville,  and  OraviUe,  another  contiguous  town,  were  united  with 
Havre  in  1856,  and  contain  many  handsome  villas  and  gardens. 
The  *Yiew  from  the  lighthouse ,  which  occupies  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  1^4  M.  distant  from  the  harbour  of  Havre,  embraces  the 
town  with  its  forest  of  masts,  the  estuary  of  the  Seine,  to  the 
S.  W.  in  the  distance  the  Rochers  de  Calvados j  celebrated  for  their 
oyster-beds,  and  to  the  N.  the  promontory  of  La  Hhve  witii  its 
two  lighthouses. 

Havre  being  a  convenient  point  of  embarcation  for  the  New 
World,  shoals  of  emigrants  are  periodically  encountered  here. 

Bte.  AdrcHB  (H6UI  des  Battu,  concerts  during  the  season  *,  Jffdtel  de* 
Pharts),  delightfully  situated  a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  Havre,  and  sheltered 
from  the  N.  winds,  attracts  a  considerable  number  of  visitors. 

Honfleur  (Cheval  Blanc;  Dauphin),  a  picturesque  fishing-town,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Seine  (by  steamboat  in  35  min., 
fares  2  fr.,  i  fr.  25  c,  75  c.)«  with  9,^  inhab.,  affords  pleasant  summer 
quarters.  (Railway  in  6-8  hrs.  to  Paris  by  IA$ieux,  a  station  on  the 
Paris  and  Cherbourg  line.)  The  *C6te  de  Ordce  with  its  pilpimage 
chapel  commands  a  magnificent  view.     The  church  of  Sle.  Catherine  con- 
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tains  two  pictures  of  some  merit  by  Q.nellyn  and  Jordaens.    Effgs,  poaltry, 
vegetableSi  and  fruit  are  lai^ely  exported  from  Honflenr  to  England. 

TronyOle-snr-Mer  {Hotels:  * de»  Roches  Noires^  B.  5-20,  d^j.  iVs,  D. 
B  fr. ;  *<i«  Paris,  B,.  5-20,  d^j.  Si/s,  D.  6  fr.  •,  du  Bras  d^Or,  B.  2-10  fr., 
d^j.  2V2,  !>•  3V2;  d^Aftffleterre;  Bellevne;  de  la  Mer.  The  Casino  contains 
concert,  reading;,  and  ball-rooms;  admission  ^/i-2  fr.)i  situated  about 
10  H.  to  the  S.W.  of  Honflenr  (by  railway  in  30  min. ;  by  steamboat 
from  Havre  in  1  hr.),  is  now  a  fashionable  watering-place  (5800  inhab.)- 
The  situation  is  pleasant,  and  the  beach  for  bathing  excellent.  A  number 
of  handsome  villas  have  sprung  up  in  the  environs.  Deanville^  a  rival  of 
Tronville,  and  a  number  of  less  pretending  watering-places  sprinkled 
along  the  coast  also  afford  good  summer  quarters. 

From  Haybi!  to  Pabis. 

142V2  M.  Bailwat  in  41/2-71/2  hrs. ;  fares  28  fr.  10,  21  fr.  5,  15  fr. 
45  c.  —  Stbamboat  up  the  Seine  to  Bouen  daily  in  7-8  hrs. ;  fares  5 
and  4  fr.,  tedious,  but  scenery  very  pleasing  at  places. 

The  railway  station  at  Havre  is  near  the  Gours  de  la  R^pub- 
lique,  not  far  from  the  Bassin  Yauban.  On  quitting  the  station  we 
observe  Qraville^  with  its  curious  church  of  the  11th  cent.,  on  the 
liigh  ground  to  the  left. 

HarfleuX)  the  first  station,  once  an  Important  seaport,  has  long 
since  yielded  up  its  traffic  to  Havre.  Its  harbour  has  been  filled  up 
by  the  deposits  of  the  Lezarde ,  which  falls  into  the  Seine  here. 
In  1405  the  town  was  taken  by  Henry  V.  of  England,  to  whom  the 
foundation  of  the  fine  Gothic  church  is  attributed. 

From  Beuzeville-Briaute  a  branch-line  diverges  to  Fecamp. 
The  train  crosses  a  lofty  viaduct. 

19y2  M.  Bolbee-Nointot  is  the  station  for  Bolbeo,  a  thriving  ma- 
nufacturing town  with  11,100  inhab.,  2  M.  to  the  S. 

2674  M.  Yvetot  is  another  manufacturing  place,  with  8450 
inhab. ,  the  ancient  counts  or  soi-disants  kings  of  which  are  thus 
described  by  B^ranger  in  his  usual  playful  manner :  — 

^11  ^tait  un  roi  d'Yvetot,  Dormant  fort  bien  sans  gloire, 

Pen  connu  dans  Thistoire,  Et  couronn€  par  Jeanneton 

Se  levant  tard,  se  couchant  tot,      D^un  simple  bonnet  de  coton** 

From  MotteviUe  an  omnibus  (fares  2  fr.  25,  2  fr.  75  c.)  runs  to 

8t.  Valiry'en-Caux,  frequented  as  a  bathing-place.    The  pleasant 

village  of  Pavilly  is  commanded  by  the  ch&teau  of  Esntval ,  now 

used  as  a  manufactory.     The  train  now  quits  the  undulating  and 

fertile  table-land  of  the  Pays  de  Caux ,  and  descends  to  the  viaduct 

otBarentin,  570  yds.  in  length,  and  100  ft.  above  the  level  of 

the  valley.  It  soon  enters  a  tunnel,  nearly  IV2M.  in  length,  beyond 

which  it  reaches  (44^/2  M.)  Maiaunay^  where  the  Dieppe  line 

dlveiges.    From  this  point  to  Rouen ,  and  to  Paris  (142^/2  M.  from 

Havre),  see  pp.  335-340. 
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B.    ROUTES  FROM  PARIS  TO  THE  RfflNE 
AND  SWITZERLAND. 


46.   From  Paris  to  Cologne,  by  Hamnr  and  LUge. 

3071/3  tf  •  By  EXPRB88  from  the  Station  du  Nord  in  12  brs.,  by  ordinary 
trains  in  17-18  hrs.  •,  fares  58  fr.  95,  and  43  fr.  85  c.  —  First-class  pas- 
sengers only  are  conveyed  by  the  express  trains.  The  second-class 
carriages  of  the  French  nnd  Belgian  lines  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
German  railways. 

Passengers  with  through-tickets  undei^o  no  custom-house  examination, 
except  that  of  small  articles  carried  in  the  hand,  until  they  reach  their 
destination  (Aix-la-Chapelle,  or  Cologne).  Carriages  are  not  changed  by  the 
express  trains  from  Paris  to  Cologne,  but  their  position  in  the  train  is 
often  altered,  and  the  traveller  should  observe  the  number  of  his  carriage 
on  quitting  it. 

At  CreiL  (p.  322)  the  trains  for  Boulogne,  Calais,  Lille,  Ghent, 
and  one  of  the  routes  to  Brussels  diverge  from  the  direct  line  from 
Paris  to  Cologne. 

5272  M.  Compi^gne,  see  p.  322. 

671/2  M.  Noyon  (Hdtel  du  Nord) ,  the  Noviomagus  Veroman^ 
duorum  of  the  Romans,  a  pleasant  town  with  6440  luhab.,  the  birth- 
place of  Calvin  (1509),  contains  a  handsome  •Cat^edraiin  the  trans- 
ition style,  of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  The  towers,  202  ft.  in 
height ,  are  unfinished ,  and  the  facade  unfortunately  in  had  preser- 
vation. In  the  interior  the  triforium  shows  the  combination  of  the 
circular  and  pointed  styles.  To  the  N.  and  at  the  hack  of  the 
choir  are  the  chapter- house  and  remains  of  Gothic  cloisters. 

77Y2  M.  Chauwy^  a  town  with  9200  inhah.,  on  the  Owe,  is 
noted  for  its  hleaching  grounds.  —  Branch-line  to  (9Y2  M.)  5t.  Go- 
bairhj  famed  for  its  plate-glass  manufactory. 

82  M.  TergrUer  (Restaurant),  a  small  town  with  a  large  factory 
for  the  construction  and  repair  of  locomotives,  is  the  junction  of 
branch'lines  to  Amiens  by  Ham,  and  to  Laon  by  La  Fire. 

Beyond  Tergnier  the  train  crosses  the  canal  of  St.  Quentin,  and 
passes  Stat.  Monteseourt. 

97  M.  St.  Qnentin  (Hdtel  du  Cygne),  a  fortified  town  on  the 
Somme,  with  39,000  inhah.,  is  one  of  the  chief  linen  and  cotton 
manufacturing  towns  in  France.  The  Eglise  ColUgiale  is  a  fine 
Gothic  structure ,  the  choir  dating  from  1257 ,  and  the  nave  from 
1456.  The  interesting  Hdtel  de  FiUe,  dating  from  the  14th  and 
15th  cent. ,  resembles  the  Belgian  town-halls  of  the  same  period. 

In  1557,  the  Spaniards  with  their  English,  German,  and  Flem- 
ish auxiliaries,  under  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  signally  defeated  the 
French  under  Coligny  and  the  Constable  Montmorency,  near  St. 
Quentin.  On  19th  Jan.  1871,  the  French  *Armtfe  du  Nord'  under 
Faidherbe  was  also  defeated  near  St.  Quentin  by  the  Prussians  un- 
der General  Goeben ,  and  thrown  back  on  Lille  in  great  confusion. 
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112  M.  Busigny  is  the  junction  for  Gambrai.  The  Selle  is  now 
crossed  by  a  handsome  viaduct,  258  yds.  long,  and  78  ft.  high. 

II8Y2  M.  Le  Cateau-Cambreaia ,  where  peace  was  concluded 
between  France  and  Spain  in  1559.  —  126Y2M.Lan<2recte«,  a  small 
fortress  on  the  Sambre.  The  train  enters  the  forest  of  Mormal, 
crosses  the  line  from  Valenciennes  to  MasiereSf  and  ihe  Sambre, 
and    passes  Aulnoye  and   Hautmont. 

143  M.  Maubeuge  (Grand  Cerf),  a  fortress  of  the  first  class, 
on  the  Sambre,  with  14,400  inhab. ,  and  formerly  the  capital  of 
Hainault.  The  direct  line  from  Paris  to  Brussels  diverges  here 
(p.  345). 

I48V2  M.  Jenmont  (Buffet)  is  the  last  French,  and  (I5OV2  M.) 
Erquelinnes  the  first  Belgian  station ;  custom-house  formalities  at 
the  former  on  entering,  at  the  latter  on  quitting  France.  Tkuin 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  an  eminence.  A  more  interesting 
district,  watered  by  the  Sambre,  is  now  entered. 

I68V2  M.  Gharleroi  (*H6Ul  JDourtn;  Qrcmd  Monarque),  a 
manufacturing  town  with  16,700  inhab.,  was  founded  by  Charles  II. 
of  Spain  in  1666,  and  named  after  him.  It  is  ihe  junction  for 
the  Paris  and  Brussels  line. 

The  train  now  passes  several  stations  with  extensive  foundries, 
and  frequently  crosses  the  Sambre. 

191 Y2  ^-  ^tODxa  (Hotels  d'Harscamp  and  de  HoUande,  in  ihe 
town;  Messageriesj  Rocker  de  Canccde,  and  BeehUr,  opposite  the 
station),  the  strongly  fortified  capital  of  this  province  of  Belgium, 
with  27,000  inhab.,  is  prettily  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Meuse  and  Sambre.     The  town  is  uninteresting. 

To  the  right,  opposite  stat.  Marche-les-DameSy  is  a  chateau  of 
the  Due  d'Aremberg.  Opposite  stat.  Namhche  is  the  ruined  eastle 
of  Samson.     The  next  important  station  is  — 

210 V2  M.  Huy  (Aigle  Noir),  with  11,000  inhab.,  picturesquely 
situated,  with  a  Oothic  church,  and  a  handsome  bridge.  The  cita- 
del has  recently  been  razed.  Stations JZermoZie  Ka^Engis,  with  cha- 
teaux. Then,  near  FUmalle,  to  the  right,  is  the  easille  of  Aigrtmonty 
occupied  in  the  15th  cent,  by  William  de  la  Mark,  the  ^Wild  Boar 
of  the  Ardennes',  and  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  mythical 
Quatre  Fils  Aymon.  To  the  left  rises  the  ch&teau  of  Chokier.  A 
branch-line  diverges  to  the  right  to  the  town  of  Seramg,  with  its 
famous  iron-works  and  coal-mines,  which  employ  9009  l^inds.  The 
train  continues  to  skirt  the  Meuse  and  soon  reaches  — 

229  M.  Liige  (H6tels  de  Sutde,  d^AngleUrre,  de  VEurope,  d€  la 
PommeUUe,  du  Orand  Cerf,  de  France,  Schiller;  Restaurants  Berfiay, 
des  Deux  Fontaines,  VSnitien,  and  de  la  Qare),  the  piotuiesquely 
situated  capital  (117,600  inhab.)  of  the  Walloon  district,  gradually 
rising  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  river,  and  commanded 
by  a  citadel.  The  extensive  manufaotories  of  weapons,  cutlery, 
and  machinery  established  here  oonsume  a  large  propctttion  of  the 
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coal  yielded  by  the  neighbomriag  mines.  The  nmneroius  lofty  ehim- 
neys  afford  an  Indication  of  the  industrial  character  of  the  district. 

The  Palais  de  Justice  and  the  churches  of  St,  Jacques  and  St, 
Paul  are  the  most  Interesting  buildiiigs  at  Li^ge.f 

Soon  after  quitting  Liege,  the  train  passes  the  extensiye 
zinc-foundry  of  the  Vieille  Montagne  company.  To  the  right  the 
picturesque  watering-place  Chaudfontaine ;  to  the  left  the  chateau 
of  La  ^Rochette;  then,  on  the  right,  Le  Troozj  the  eh&teau  of 
FrcUporU  on  an  eminence,  Nessonvaux,  the  '^Chdteau  des  Ma8uree\ 
and  Pepinster,  the  junction  for  Spa  (^2  lir.). 

244  M.  Vervian  (Ildtel  du  Chemin  de  Fer,  near  the  station ; 
Railway  Restaurant,  dear),  with  40,000  inhah.,  is  a  thriving  manu- 
facturing town,  of  which  cloth  is  the  staple  product.  Passengers 
by  express  do  not  change  carriages,  but  as  the  trains  are  re^arranged 
here,  those  who  alight  should  take  caie  to  note  the  number  of 
their  carriage,  which  they  will  generally  find  transferred  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  station.     Stoppage  of  15-30  minutes. 

Near  Dothainj  the  last  Belgian  station,  picturesquely  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Vesdre,  rises  the  ancient  ruined  fortress  of 
Limhurg,  a  relic  of  the  once  flourishing  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
that  name,  which  was  destroyed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1675. 

255  M.  Herbesthal  is  the  Prussian  frontier^tation,  wheie  small 
articles  of  luggage  are  examined  by  the  custom-house  officials. 
Beyond  it  the  train  passes  through  two  tunnels,  and  then  descends 
to  the  ancient  imperial  city  of  — 

264  M.  Aix-la^Chapelle ,  Ger.  Aachen  (Hotels:  *du  Grand 
Monarque;  *NueUens;  Frank  deBeUevue;  Empereur;  Dragon  d'Or; 
Hoyer;  de  V  Union,  at  the  station ;  Duhigk.  English  Church  in.  the 
Anna-Strasse),  with  79,000  inhab.,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  en- 
closed by  hills.  The  Cathedralj  the  octagonal  part  of  which  was 
erected  by  Charlemagne  in  796-804,  is  a  most  interesting  mo- 
nument of  early  Christian  architecture.  The  Sulphur  Baths  of 
Aix  and  the  adjacent  town  of  Burtscheid,  or  BorceUej  are  much 
frequented. 

Beyond  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  country  is  picturesque,  and  con- 
tinues to  present  the  same  busy  aspect.  Beyond  the  long  tunnel 
of  Koenigsdorfj  the  train  reaches  the  fertile  piain  whicAi  extends 
from  this  point  to  (307V2  ^0  Ciotogne  (see  Baedekers  Rhme). 

47.   From  Paris  to  Bmssels, 

by  Xanbenge  and  Mons. 

194  M.  By  Express  in  7,  ordinary  trains  11-13  brs.j  fares  34  fr. 
80,  26  fr.  «6,  18  fr.  70  c.  —  Station  du  Nord  (p.  34). 

As  far  as  (143  M.)  Maubeuge  the  line  has  been  described  in  the 


i  For  a  fuller  account  of  this  route  see  ^Baedeker''s  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land", or  (for  the  greater  part  of  it)  '' Baedeker' »  Rhine\ 
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previous  route.     Feignies  is  the  last  French ,  and  Quevy  the  first 
Belgian  station. 

156  M.  Xons  (Hdtels  de  la  Couronney  du  Cerf,  de  France)^ 
Flem.  Bergen^  the  capital  of  Hainault,  with  24,250  inhab.,  owes 
its  origin  to  a  fort  erected  here  by  Caesar  during  his  Gallic  cam- 
paign. The  Emp.  Joseph  II.  caused  the  fortifications  to  be  de- 
molished; in  1818  the  town  was  re-fortified,  but  in  1861-62 
the  works  were  again  levelled.  The  Cathedrale  de  8te.  Waudru 
(St.  Waltrudis),  the  finest  building  at  Mons,  was  begun  in  1460, 
and  completed  in  1589.  Near  the  church,  to  the  left,  rises  the  Befproi, 
on  the  highest  ground  in  the  town ,  built  in  1662.  The  Hdtel  de 
VUU  dates  from  the  15th  cent.,  and  the  tower  was  added  in  1718. 
A  large  statue  in  bronze  was  erected  here  in  1853  to  the  memory 
of  Orlando  di  Lasso^  or  Boland  de  Lattre^  the  celebrated  composer, 
who  was  bom  at  Mons  in  1520.  A  monument  to  Leopold  I. 
was  erected  In  1877.  The  coal-mines  of  Mons  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  Belgium. 

From  Stat.  Jurftise  a  branch-line  diverges  toToumai  andOourtrai. 

Soignies,  a  town  with  7200  inhab.,  possesses  an  abbey  church 
of  8t.  Vincentj  erected  in  its  present  form  by  St.  Bruno,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne ,  in  965,  probably  the  most  ancient  edifice  in 
Belgium.  Some  of  the  monuments  in  the  burial-ground  date  from 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 

175  M.  Braine-U'Comte ^  a  small  town  of  ancient  origin,  is 
the  junction  for  Namur.    Carriages  are  sometimes  changed  here. 

185  M.  Hal  (Hdtel  du  Cygne;  des  Trois  Fontaines;  de  VXJni" 
vers),  a  small  town  on  the  Senne  and  the  canal  from  Charleroi,  is 
a  celebrated  resort  of  pilgrims  on  account  of  the  wonder-working 
image  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  a  pure  Gothic 
edifice.  The  *high-altar,  executed  in  alabaster  in  1583,  and  the 
bronze  font,  of  1446  merit  inspection. 

The  line  now  traverses  a  hilly  district,  and  for  some  distance 
skirts  the  canal  to  Charleroi.  Near  Forest  it  crosses  the  Senne 
and  intersects  a  rich  pastoral  district;  it  then  passes  the  Porte 
de  Hal,  and  enters  the  Station  du  Midi,  which  is  1  M.  distant 
from  the  Station  du  Nord. 

194  M.  BmsseU.  —  HdtELs  Bellevue,  de  Flandbb,  Mbngsllb,  dp. 
L^EuBOPB,  DB  Fbakcb,  and  WiKDSOB,  nil  well  A'tnated  in  the  npper  part 
of  the  town,  good,  and  expensive.  Oband  HOtel  db  Bbuxblles,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town ,  a  large  new  hoase.  HdTBLS  de  SdAdb,  db  l^Uni- 
VBB8,  DB  l'^Empebeuk,  DB  Saxe  ,  and  DB  HOLLANDS,  all  also  situated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town ,  good ,  and  not  expensive.  —  English  Church 
Service  at  the  new  Church  in  the  Bne  Stassart,  at  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Rue  du  tfufl^e,  at  the  Chapel  in  the  Boulevard  de  TObservatoire ,  and  at 
the  Evangelical  Chapel,  Rue  Belliard.  —  Cab  with  one  horse  1,  with  two 
horses  I1/2  fr.  per  drive. 

Description  of  the  town,  and  journey  from  Brussels  to  Li^ge, 
see  Baedekers  Belgium  and  Holland.  Route  yi&  Li^ge  to  Cologne, 
see  R.  46. 
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48.    Prom  Paris  to  StrasBborg, 

by  ClL&loni  and  Hanoy. 

314^3  M.  By  ExPKESB  in  11  hrs. ,  by  fast  ('direct')  trains  in  13  hrs. ; 
express  fares  61  fr.  35,  45  fr.  55  c.  (^billet  inixte\  t.  e.  first  class  in  France 
and  second  in  Germany,  58  fr.  20  c);  fares  by  'direct'  trains  60  fr.,  44  fr. 
20  c.,  81  fr.  35  e.  —  The  morning  and  evening  express  from  Paris  have 
first-clasa  carriages  only  in  Fra.nce,  but  second  also  in  Germany.  —  Sta- 
tion in  the  Place  de  Strnsbourg;  special  omnibuses,  p.  34. 

Soon  after  quitting  tlie  station,  the  train  crosses  the  canal  of 
St.  DeniB  and  the  high-road  from  Paris  to  Lille,  and  passes 
Pantin  (12,300  inhab.>  At  Noisy -le- Sec  the  Mulhouse  line  di- 
verges to  the  right  (p.  354).  Beyond  Bondy  is  the  forest  of  that 
name.  Le  Rainey 'ViUemouble  is  a  charming  village  surrounded 
with  orchards.    At  ChelUa  are  the  ruins  of  a  once  celebrated  abbey. 

17^2  M.  Lagny-Thorigny,  where  the  line  reaches  the  Mame, 
and  Dammart^  an  adjoining  village,  send  fruit  to  Paris  valued  at  a 
million  francs  annually.  The  valley  of  the  Mame  presents  a 
succession  of  picturesque  landscapes.  Near  CkaUfert  the  river 
is  crossed  and  a  tunnel  entered.  The  Caned  de  ChaUfert  also 
penetrates  the  hill  by  means  of  another  tunnel. 

28  M.  XeaQZ  (H6tel  Orignan ;  Buffet  at  the  station^,  an  old  town 
on  the  Marne  with  12,000  inhab. ,  was  one  of  the  first  places  in 
France  where  the  Reformation  found  adherents.  The  celebrated 
Bossuet  was  bishop  of  Meaux  from  1681  to  1704.  The  handsome 
Gothic  Cathedral,  dating  from  the  12th- 16th  cent.,  stands  on  a 
height.     The  tower  commands  a  fine  view. 

Lafert£'8ou8-Jouarre,  prettily  situated  on  the  Mame,  and  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  country-houses,  deals  largely  in  millstones. 
On  a  neighbouring  hill  is  the  abbey  of  Jouarre.  Scenery  picturesque. 

59Y2  ^>  Ch&tean-Thierry  (Htiel  d^AngUterte),  a  pretty  place 
on  the  Marne,  has  an  early  Gothic  church  dedicated  to  8t.  Crispiny 
and  a  ruined  castle  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Charles 
Martel.  La  Fontaine,  the  fabulist,  was  born  here,  and  a  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  The  Russians  suffered  severe 
losses  in  the  vicinity  in  Feb.  1814. 

The  train  now  enters  the  Champagne  district.  At  Varennes 
Louis  XYI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  were  recognised  and  arrested 
in  1791.  At  Dormans  there  is  a  fine  chllteau  and  an  interesting 
Gothic  church.  Between  Port-h-Binson  and  Damery,  on  a  wooded 
height  to  the  right,  rises  the  CMttau  de  Boursaxdi,  a  hand- 
some Renaissance  building  erected  by  Madame  Cliquot,  a  name 
familiar  to  the  bon-vivant,  and  now  the  property  of  her  son-in- 
law  M.  de  Mortemart. 

The  Marne  winds  through  a  broad  and  fertile  valley,  enclosed 
by  ^he  vine-clad  hills  which  yield  the  wine  firom  which  sparkling 
Champagne  is  manufactured. 

89  M.     Spemay  (H6tel  de  V Europe  i  Buffet) ,   a  town  with 
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16,000  inhab..,  one  of  the  centres  4»f  the  Champagne  traffle,  is 
pictuiesquely  situated  amidst  the  most  productive  vineyards.  The 
spacious  cellars  hewn  in  the  chalk- roc^  are  aftmirahly  suited  for  stor- 
ing the  wine,  and  contain  millions  of  bottles.  The  quarter  inhabited 
by  the  wealthy  wine-merchants  is  named  the  Faubourg  de  la  Foliej 
perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  extravi^ant  consumption  by  an  undiscrim- 
inating  public  of  what  is  often  a  poor,  unwholesome  beverage. 

Epemay  is  an  important  junction,  being  the  point  of  intersection 
of  branch-lines  to  Nogent-aur-Seine  and  to  Bheims. 

Beyond  Epemay  the  country  becomes  flat  and  uninteresting. 

108  M.  GhAIons-sur-JCanLe  (Cloche  d^Or)^  the  capital  of  the 
Department  of  the  Marne,  with  20,000  inhab.,  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal dep6ts  of  Champagne. 

The  CaihtdrdL,  dating  from  the  13th  cent.,  has  frequently  'been 
restored.  The  open  towers  terminate  in  elegant  spires.  —  NoUre 
Dame^  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  a  flne  example  of  the  transition 
style,  with  heavy,  but  handsome  towers,  dates  from  1157.  — 
Pleasant  promenades  on  the  site  of  the  old  ramparts. 

In  471 ,  in  the  territory  of  the  Catalauni  near  Ch&loius-sur-Marne 
the  united  Roman,  yi«igothic,  and  Frankish  armies  defeated  the 
Huns  in  a  celebrated  battle. 

From  Chalons  to  Riieims,  SS'/sM.,  by  railway  in  l'/4  br.  The  line  passes 
Le  Mourmelon,  where  there  is  a  camp  for  the  annual  autaun  manoeuvres 
of  the  French  army. 

I'rom  Chdloru  to  Metz,  by  Ferdun,  see  p.  352. 

The  train  now  traverses  a  vast  plain,  occupied  by  a  very  poor 
population,  contemptuously  called  ^La  Champagne  Pouillcuse\ 
To  the  left  winds  the  Marne  through  pleasant  meadows  interspersed 
with  plantations. 

128  M.  Vitxy-l6-I'ranu9ai8  (Cloche  d'Or),  with  8000  inhab.,  and 
a  handsome  Renaissance  church,  is  surrounded  by  vineyards  and 
fruit-^ees.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Emp.  Charles  V.,  but 
rebuilt  by  Francis  I.  The  train  now  crosses  the  Marne  for  the  last 
time„  and  follows  the  course  of  the  Rhine-Mame  Canal. 

il/'  'J  J5ZMme  (Buffet  at  the  station).  A  branch -line  diverges 
here  towards  the  S.  to  Chaumont  (p.  35o). 

The  next  important  station  is  — 

159  M.  Saz^le-Dse  (Hdtel  de  Meiz;  Buffet),  surnamed  ^La 
Coquette\  a  picturesque  town  on  the  Omain,  the  capital  of  the 
Department  of  the  Mouse  (pop.  17,000).  The  church  of  8t,  Pierre 
in  the  Hoaute  Ville  contains  a  curious  monument  in  marble  to  Due 
Rtfntf  de  ChSlons,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  fell  in  1544  at  the  siege 
of  St.  Dizier.  A  liandsome  house  of  the  16th  cent  in  the  Place 
here  contains  a  Mueeum.  The  busy  VilU  Basse  contains  monuments 
of  marshals  Oudinot  (d.  1847)  and  Excelmans  (d.  1852),  both  na- 
tives of  Bar-le-Duc. 

After  traversing  a  somewhat  monotonous   district,  ilhe  train 
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passes- by  means^of  outtiiigs  tbrongh  tbe>  waitershed  between  the 
Seine  and  ike  Meiise. 

IM1/2  M.  Gommexvy  (H6tel  de  Paris),  with  4200  inhab.,  pos- 
sesses a  large  ch&teau  on  the  bank  of  the  Mense,  where  Cardinad 
de  Rets  (d-.  1679)  wrote  his  memoirs.  It  was  subsequently  occu- 
pied by  Stanislaus  Lesezinski,  ex-king  of  Poland ,  in  1744,  and  is 
now  used  as  a  barrack . 

The  next  station  worthy  of  mention  is-  — 

192^2  M.  Poffny'iW'Metbse,  where  another  line  to  Chaumont 
diverges  yi&  N^ufckdteau, 

200  M.  Tovl  (H6tel  de  la  Cloche),  the  TuUum  Leuconun  of  the 
Romans,  a  forteess  on  the  MoseUe,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
line,  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop  for  1200  years,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  aneient  towns  in  Lorraine  (pop.  10,000).  On  24th  Sept.  1870, 
the  town  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  after  a  siege /)f  twelve  days. 

Tho  Gothic  ^Caihedrd^  dating  from  the  10th  and  15th  cent.,  has 
an  admirable  facade  with  a  beautiful  portal  and  two  towers.  The 
stone  pulpit  dates  from  the  12th  cent.  The  abbey  church  of  8t. 
OengouUf  a  fine  Gothic  building  of  the  13th  cent.,  with  facade  of 
the  15th,  has  interesting  Gothic  cloisters  of  the  16th  cent. 

The  Rhine-Mame  Canal  and  Moselle  here  flow  side  by  side, 
and  are  crossed  at  Fonienoy ,  beyond  which  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  interesting  parts  of  the  line  is  reached.  The  valley 
of  the  Itfoselle  contracts,  the  banks  become  more  precipitous,  and 
vineyards  begin  to  appear  on  the  sunny  heights. 

2IIY2  M.  Liverdun  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  height. 
For  some  distance  the  railway,  high-road,  river,  and  canal  are 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  canal  penetrates  the  hill,  on  which 
Liverdun  lies,  by  means  of  a  tunnel. 

Near  Frouatd  the  Meurthe  unites  with  the  Moselle.  The  line 
to  Metz  diverges  here  (p.  352).  From  Champigneulles  a  line  to  the 
left  diverges  to  Chllteatt-Salins. 

220^2  ^«  Kanoy.  —  *HdTix  db  Pajbis,  Roe  de  St.  Dizier ;  du  Gom- 
MEBCE  and  BE  l'*Eusope,  Rue  des  Carmes  4  and  5;  de  Fsance,  Eae  de 
la  Foiaaonnerie ;  i>''An6let£Bbb  and  de  Metz,  near  the  station.  —  Several 
caf^  in  the  Place  Stanislas. 

Nancy,  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  the  Meurthe,  and 
situated  on  that  river,  with  66,000  inhab.,  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  Lorraine  and  seat  of  the  dukes,  of  whom  Stanislaus  Lesczinski 
(d.  1766),  ex -king  of  Poland,  was  the  last.  The  town  was 
greatly  embellished  by  his  predecessor  Leopold  (d.  1729),  and  is 
one  of  the  best-built  towns  in  France.  The  surrounding  vineyards 
contribute  nrach  to  the  beauty  of  the  situation.  The  Academy 
of  Nancy  has  risen  in  importance  since  the  annexation  of  Stras- 
bourg to  Germany,  and  its  Eeole  Forestihre,  or  nursery  for  forest- 
trees,  is  the  only  establishment  of  the  kind  in  France. 

The  town  is  entered  by  the  Porte  Stanislas,  one  of  the  seven 
handsome  gates  of  Nancy,  leading  to  the  Place  Vombasle  (PI.  25 ; 
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B,  3),  where  a  statue  of  the  eminent  agiicaltaxiBt  of  that  name 
(d.  1843),  by  David  d' Angers,  rises  in  front  of  the  Lyctfe.  The 
flist  street  diyerging  from  the  Rue  Stanislas  to  the  left  leads  to 
the  Cours  LiopoLdy  adorned  with  a  *8tatue  of  Marshal  Drouot  (PL 
26;  B,  2),  a  native  of  Nancy,  in  bronze,  by  David  d' Angers. 

The  *Plaee  StarUslaa  (PI.  C,  3),  the  finest  point  in  the  town, 
is  adorned  with  the  bronze  Statue  of  Stanistaua  (d.  1766 ;  PI.  27), 
by  Jaequot,  erected  in  1831  by  the  three  deparments  (Menrthe, 
Mease,  Vosges)  which  formerly  constitated  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine. 
The  statue  looks  towards  the  Triumphal  Arch  (PL  24)  which  Stanis- 
laus erected  in  honour  of  Louis  XY.  The  Place  is  surrounded  by 
the  Hotel  de  Yille,  the  Theatre  (PL  29),  the  Eveehd  (PL  10),  and 
two  private  houses,  all  handsome  edifices. 

The  H6UI  de  Viile  (PL  14)  contains  a  small  Picture  Gallery,  with 
several  valuable  works  by  French,  Italian,  and  Flemish  masters. 
At  the  back  of  the  Hdtel  de  Yille  is  the  Prefecture  (PL  18),  in  the 
Rue  d^ Alliance,  so  called  from  the  French  and  Austrian  alliance 
concluded  here  in  1756  against  Prussia. 

Passing  through  the  Triumphal  Arch,  to  the  left,  we  reach  the 
handsome  Place  Carrier e  (PL  G,  2,  3),  on  the  farther  side  of  which 
is  the  former  palace  of  Stanislaus ,  now  the  residence  of  the  com- 
mandant of  the  town.  The  adjoining  buildings  contain  the  courts  of 
law,  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce  (PL  30),  and  Cour  d'Appel  (PL  3). 

The  adjacent  church  of  8t,  Epvte  (PL  6),  an  edifice  in  the 
Gothic  style,  95  yds.  in  length,  with  three  portals,  a  tower  285  ft. 
high,  and  three  large  rose- windows,  was  built  in  1863-75.  A  foun- 
tain in  front  of  .the  church  is  embellished  by  a  small  equestrian 
figure  of  Duke  Kentf  (PL  28). 

Farther  to  the  N.  is  the  Egli»e  des  Cordeliers,  the  church  of  the 
Franciscans,  which  contains,  on  the  left,  the  tomb  of  the  painter 
Jacques  CaUot  (d.  1635) ,  a  native  of  Nancy,  and  the  richly  de- 
corated *ChapelU  Ronde,  the  burial-place  of  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine, 
with  a  number  of  interesting  monuments  from  the  12th  to  the  18th 
century. 

The  adjacent  Palais  Ducal  (PL  16),  which  formerly  contained 
the  Music  Lorrain ,  was  burned  down  in  July,  1871 ;  but  some 
tapestry  which  once  belonged  to  Charles  the  Bold,  and  a  few 
pictures  and  antiquities  were  saved. 

In  the  new  town,  to  the  right  of  the  Place  Stanislas  (when  ap- 
proached from  the  station)  rises  the  Cathedral,  in  the  Jesuit  style, 
completed  in  1742. 

The  PSpiniere  (PL  D,  2),  with  its  extensive  grounds  and  fine 
avenues,  is  entered  from  the  Place  Stanislas  and  the  Place  Carridre. 

In  the  suburb  of  St.  Pierre  is  the  Eglise  de  Bon  Seeours, 
where  Stanislaus  (d.  1766)  and  his  wife  are  interred.  After  his 
abdication  as  king  of  Poland  (1735),  he  continued  to  be  the  reign- 
ing duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar  until  his  death,  when  the  duchy 
fell  to  the  crown  of  France. 
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The  railway-station  of  Nancy  occnpiee  the  site  of  the  marsh 
where  the  body  of  Charles  the  Bold  was  found  after  the  Battle  of 
Nancy.  The  Croix  de  Bourgognt^  which  is  probably  a  successor  to 
that  originally  erected  here  by  the  victorious  Duke  R^ntf  (d.  1508)) 
bears  the  following  inscription :  — 
En  Tan  de  rincamation  Et  en  bataille  ici  transey 

Mil  quatre  cent  septante  six  Ou  croix  fut  mise  pour  m^moire 

Veille  de  TApparition  R^n^  Due  de  Loraine  me(r)cy 

Fut  le  Due  de  Bourgogne  occia  Rendant  k  Dieu  pour  la  victoire. 

From  Nancy  to  St&asboubo.  Quitting  Nancy,  the  train  crosses 
the  Meurthe  and  the  Rhine-Marne  Canal.  VarangeviUe  and  St, 
Nicolas  are  two  small  towns  connected  by  abridge  over  the  Meurthe. 
The  church  of  the  former  dates  from  the  15th  cent.,  that  of  the 
latter  from  1494-1544.  The  old  salt-works  of  Roaihrea-auxSalines 
are  now  occupied  by  a  very  important  horse-breeding  establishment. 
BlainviLU-La' Grande  is  the  junction  for£pinal  and  VesoulQp.  356). 

261  M.  LuzL^yille,  a  town  with  12,370  inhab.,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Meurthe  and  Ve%ouze ,  was  the  birthplace  of  Francis  I.  of 
Austria,  son  of  Leopold  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  founder  of  the 
present  imperial  house.  In  a  house  in  the  Rue  d'Allemagne  the 
peace  of  Lun^ville,  between  France  and  Austria,  was  signed 
on  9th  Feb.  1801.  Branch-line  hence  to  St.  DU,  a  small  manu- 
facturing town,  31  M.  to  the  S.E. 

Stations  Marainvillera   and  Emberminil  j  the   last  in   France. 

276  M.  AvTicourty  the  first  German  station,  is  situated  near  the 
new  frontier  of  1871.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  German  clock 
is  22  min.  in  advance  of  the  French.  Branch-lines  hence  ioDieuze 
and  to  Cirey-auT"  Vezouze, 

285  M.  Sarrebonrg  (Hotel,  du  Sauvage) ,  the  Pons  Saravi  of 
Antoninus,  on  the  Sarre,  which  becomes  navigable  here,  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  Saarburg  near  Treves.  The  place  was  regard- 
ed as  an  important  military  point  by  the  French  down  to  the  war 
of  1870,  and  was  provided  with  extensive  provision-magazines, 
German  is  the  language  chiefly  spoken  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 

The  train  now  quits  the  rich  plains  of  Lorraine,  penetrates  a 
spur  of  the  Yosges  Mts.  by  the  tunnel  of  ArchwiUery  172^*  ^^ 
length,  through  which  the  Rhine -Marne  Canal  also  passes,  and 
enters  the  valley  of  the  Zom.  Opposite  Luttelbourg ,  the  last 
station  in  Lorraine,  rises  a  picturesque  ruined  fortress.  Tunnels, 
bridges,  and  cuttings  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  To  the 
right  are  the  two  old  castles  of  Oeroldaeek;  then ,  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  that  of  Hoh-Barr.  On  a  wooded  height  to  the  right,  farther 
on,  are  the  ruins  of  Qreifenatein.  The  train  now  quits  the  Vosges 
Mts.  and  enters  the  province  of  Alsace. 

301  M.  flayeme  (Soleil) ,  Ger.  Zdbern,  the  Roman  Tahernat^ 
with  6400  inhab.,  possesses  a  handsome  Palace ^  erected  in  1666 
by  a  bishop  of  Strasbourg,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  well 
known  Cardinal  de  Rohan  (d.  1802). 
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3141/2  ^>  StraSSburg.  —  HotoU :  *Ville  db  Paris,  near  the  Broglie ; 
*Mai8o»  Rouge,  Place  Kleber;  "^Bubopb,  Rue  de  la  Nu^e  Bleue  (Blsu- 
wolkengasae);  Hotel  d'*A2igl£tbrke,  opposite  the  station;  Vionettte,  Grand' 
Rue  (Langestrasse)  119;  Hotel  de  Frakce,\  Place  St.  Pierre:  Ville  db 
Vienne,  near  the  station.  —  Gabs  75  cent,  per  drive:  V4  T^^-  '^  c-j  ^/ahr. 
1  fr.  20  c,  1  hr.  2  fr. ;  luggage  20  c. 

See  Baedeker's  Rhine, 


49.     Prom  Paris  to  Ketz. 

a.  By  Chftloxis  and  Yerdon. 

219  M.  Railway  in  10-13  hrs. ;  fares  42  fr.  40  c,  32  fr.  15  c,  23  fr.  40  c.  — 
Trains  start  from  the  Garc  de  Strasbourg  (p.  34). 

There  are  several  different  routes  to  Hetz.  The  quickest  trains  take 
the  route  by  Bar -le- Due  and  Frouard  (see  below);  another  route  is  by 
Rheims,  Sedan,  where  the  celebrated  battle  of  2nd  Sept.  1^0  was  fought, 
and  Thionville;  but  the  present  route  is  the  most  direct  and  the  cheapest. 

From  Paris  to  Chdiom-sur-Marrhe  (108  M.)  see  p.  348.  The  line 
to  Mete  divergeB  here  to  the  left.  — 115M.  Stat.  La  Vtttve.  — 120  M. 
8t.  Hikiire  avt  Temple  Ib  the  junction  for  Rheims  (by  railway  in 
1  hr.).  —  148  M.  Ste.  Menehoidd  (H6tel  de  Metz)  on  the  Aiene, 
with  4250  Inh&b.,  has  a  ehurch  with  double  aisles,  of  the  13th  and 
14th  centuriea.  A  picturesque  district  is  now  traversed.  The  next 
imporlant  place  is  — 

I76Y2  M.  YeidiuifHdtel  deV Europe;  Buffet),  the  ancient  Vero- 
dunum,  a  fortified  town  with  10,760  inhab. ,  situated  on  the 
Meu«e.  The  town  was  bombarded  by  the  Prussiaiis  in  1792,  and 
haying  simendered  after  &  few  hours ,  the  inhabitants  accorded  an 
amicable  reception  to  the  conquerors,  to  whom  a  party  of  young 
girls  made  an  offering  of  the  bonbons  for  which  Verdun  is  noted. 
The  revolutionists  recovered  the  town  after  the  battle  of  Valmy,  and 
revenged  themselves  by  massacring  a  number  of  these  innocent 
maidens.    The  tovm  was  again  bombarded  by  the  Germans  in  1870. 

The  Cathedral  dates  from  the  12th  cent. ,  but  has  been  much 
altered.  The  other  objects  of  interest  are  the  garden  of  the 
Epieoopal  Palace,  the  Porte  Chaiusie  with  its  crenelated  towers,  the 
Bairre^kSy  with  which  portions  of  an  abbey  of  the  13th  and  14th 
cent*,  have  been  incorporated,  and  the  Promenade  de  la  Roche. 

Etam  Is  prettily  situated  on  the  Orne.  BatHly  is  the  last 
Fren(^  station.   The  train  then  crosses  the  battle-field  of  Oravelotte. 

219  M.  Xetsr  see  p.  353. 

b.  By  Vronard  and  Pagny. 

245  M.  ExPBBSB  in  9-9Vs,  ordinary  trains  in  11-15  hrs.  t  fares  47  fr.  86, 
85  fr.  90,  26  fr.  20  c. 

From  Paris  to  Frouard  (215V2  M.),  see  R.  48. 

At  Frouard  the  carriages  for  Metz  are  detached  firom  the  train 
to  Nancy  and  Strasbourg,  cross  the  canal  and  the  Moselle  near  the 
station,  and  follow  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  latter,  which  here 
becomes  navigable  and  is  bounded  by  genUy  sloping  banks. 
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227  M.  Font-it-lCoiUMn  (H6UI  de  France),  a  town  with  8210 
inhab. ,  with  the  ruined  fortress  of  Mousson  (fine  view)  on  an 
eminence,  its  church  (St.  Martin)  with  two  towers,  and  its  bridge 
over  the  Moselle,   presents  a  pleasing  picture. 

232 */2  M.  Pagny '  9ur '  Moselle  has  been  the  French  frontier 
station  since  1871  (douane).  On  an  eminence  to  the  left  are  the 
ruins  of  the  chateau  of  Priny,  once  the  property  of  the  Dukes 
of  Lorraine.     Excellent  wine  is  produced  here. 

At  Noviant,  the  German  frontier  station  (custom-house),  a 
suspension-bridge  crosses  the  Moselle.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  are  perceived  at  intervals  the  extensive  remains  of  a  Roman 
^Aqueduct,  constructed  by  Drusus.  It  was  60  ft.  in  height  and 
1220  yds.  in  length,  and  conducted  water  from  the  hills  on  the  right 
bank  to  Divodurum,  the  modern  Metz.  At  Jouy-aux-Arches  eleven 
arches  are  still  well  preserved,  and  at  An  (or  rather  Arches-sur- 
Moselle),  seven  others  rise  close  to  the  railway.  The  bridge  by 
which  the  train  crosses  the  Moselle  affords  a  good  final  survey  of 
this  imposing  Roman  structure. 

The  train  then  reaches  Metz,  which  lies  so  buried  amidst  its 
green  ramparts,  that  little  of  the  town  is  perceived  from  the  railway. 

Xets.  Hotels.  Hotel  de  Metz,  Rue  dea  Clercs  4 ;  HdTEL  db  l''Eubop8, 
Rue  des  Clercs  3^  charges  at  both,  R.  3-5,  D.  4,  L.  and  A.  2  fr.  ^  'Hotel 
DE  Paris,  adj,oinlng  the  Terrace,  of  the  second  class. 

Mets,  on  the  MoseUe,  with  38,000  inhab. ,  and  a  garrison  of 
12,000  men,  once  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia,  after- 
wards a  town  of  the  German  Empire ,  ceded  to  France  in  1556 
with  Toul  and  Verdun,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  most  important 
military  stations  in  France,  was  again  annexed  to  the  German 
Empire  after  the  war  of  1870-71.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortress- 
es in  Europe,  and  never  succumbed  to  an  enemy  till  it  surrender- 
ed to  the  Prussians  on  27th  Oct. ,  1870.  The  river  flows  through 
the  town  in  several  branches,  thus  forming  a  number  of  islands. 

The  most  interesting  edifice  is  the  fine  Gothic  *CathedraL 
which  was  begun  in  the  13th  century.  The  nave  was  completed  in 
1392,  and  the  choir  was  added  in  the  15th  and  16th  cent.  The 
unsuitable  portal  was  erected  in  the  18th  cent.  The  building  was 
restored  in  1830-35.  The  tower,  387  ft.  in  height,  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  fertile  ^Paya  MessirC,  the  town,  and  the  river. 

In  the  Place  Napoleon,  to  the  W.  of  the  cathedral,  rises  the 
Statue  of  Marshal  Fabert  (d.  1662),  a  contemporary  of  Turenne. 

The  S.W.  side  of  the  town  is  bounded  by  the  Esplanade,  with 
beautiful  walks ,  large  barracks,  and  the  Palais  de  Justice,  of  the 
18th  century.  A  bronze  monument  was  erected  here  in  1851  to 
Marshal  Ney  (bom  at  Metz  in  1769,  shot  at  Paris  in  1815). 

For  a  fuller  description  of  the  town ,  the  battle-fields ,  and  the 
railway-lines  to  Mannheim,  Bingen,  Treves,  and  Luxembourg y  see 
Bckedeker's  Bhine. 

Baxdbkeb.  Paris.  6th  Edit.  23 
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fiO«  From  Paris  to  BAle^ 

by  Troyes,  Selfort,  and  XWiansen. 

828  M.  Railway  in  12-18  hrs. ;  express  fares  64  fr.  5 ,  47  fr.  S8  c.  \ 
ordinary,  63  fr.  10,  46  €r.  75,  38  fr.  95  c.  The  trains  start  from  the  Oare 
de  TEat  (p.  34). 

From  Paria  to  Noiay-USeej  see  p.  347.  The  Stiasbouzg  Uae 
diverges  here  to  the  left.  At  Nogent'-tiW'Mami  (p.  207)  the  Mofme 
is  crossed.  On  the  right  is  the  park  of  Ylnceunes.  The  line 
enters  the  fertile,  hut  monotonous  plain  of  Brie.  To  the  right  lies 
the  village  of  Champigny,  where  important  hattles  were  fought  <>n 
30th  Nov.  and  2nd  Dec.  1870.  From  Sitat.  Oretz-Armai»vilUr$  a 
branch-line  diverges  to  Coulommiera.  NangiSj  with  2450  inhab., 
a  busy  little  town,  possesses  an  ancient  castle  and  an  Intereetlng 
church  of  the  i4th  century.  From  LongueviUe  a  branch-line  di- 
verges to  the  ancient  town  of  Provins. 

At  Chalmaison  the  line  quitis  the  plain  of  Brie,  and  enters 
the  valley  of  the  Seine.  From  stat.  Flaniboin  a  branch-line  runs 
to  Montereau  (j).  357). 

69 V2  M.  Vog«iLt-8ur-Seizi6  (H6tel  de  la  CUf  d' Argent),  a  small 
town  with  3500  inhab.,  where  the  line  crosses  the  Seine,  is  41/2  M!. 
from  the  abbey  of  Paraclei,  now  a  farm,  where  the  remains  of  Abtf- 
lard  and  Hel-oiee,  now  in  the  cemetery  of  Pdre  Lachaise  at  Paris,  re- 
posed for  nearly  seven  centuries.    The  empty  vault  still  exists. 

The  country  continues  flat.  From  RomiUy,  a  manufacturing 
town  with  5000  Inhab.,  a  branch-line  diverges  to  Epernay  (p.  357). 

104^2  ^*  Troyes  (Hotel  du  Commerce^  de  St.  Laurent^  des  Cour- 
riers,  du  Mulet;  Railway  Restaurant)  on  the  Seine,  a  busy  and 
pleasant  town  with  41,000  inhab. ,  is  the  capital  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Aube.  The  treaty  by  which  Henry  V.  of  England  was 
recognised  as  regent  of  France  was  signed  here  in  1420.  'Troy- 
weight*  derives   its  name  from  this  town. 

The  *H6tel  de  Ville  in  the  street  of  that  name,  a  Renaissance 
building,  contains  busts  of  the  celebrities  of  Troyes  in  a  handsome 
hall  on  the  ground-floor.  On  the  right,  farther  on,  rises  the  beautiful 
Gothic  church  of  *8t.  XJrhain,  founded  by  Urban  IV.  in  1263,  but 
never  completed. 

The  cathedral  of  *8t.  Pierre  was  begun  in  1208 ,  but  not 
completed  till  1492.  The  choir  has  been  recently  restored.  The 
interior ,  with  its  double  aisles ,  is  rich  and  elegant.  Beautiful 
stained  glass  of  the  13th  cent.  Richly  ornamented  portal  of  1506. 
Curious  old  enamels  in  the  treasury. 

The  Museum  (open  daily,  10-2)  in  an  old  abbey  to  the  N.  of 
the  cathedral ,  contains  pictures ,  sculptures ,  an  archsological ,  a 
numismatic,  and  other  collections,  and  a  library  of  110,000  vols, 
and  2000  MSS. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  St.  Urbaln,  in  a  parallel  street,  is  the  church 
of  St.  Remij  and  beyond  it,  nearer  the  station ,  8te.  Madeleine ,  of 
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tke  12tli  ftentw,  altered  in  the  IGth,  containing  a  sumptuons  Gotkib 
jub^  of  the  16th  cent.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  St.  Rem!  is  St.  PantalSon, 
in  the  Renaissance  st^le,  but  possessing  a  fine  Gothic  S.  portal. 
Among  the  interesting  old  houses  of  Troyes  may  be  mentioned  the 
Sdtel  de  Vatduinmt,  of  the  18th  cent.,  and  that  of  Mawroy,  a  few 
paces  to  the  £.  of  the  last ;  there  are  also  a  number  of  Wooden  houses 
of  the  Idlh  and  16th  centuries. 

Branch-lines  run  from  Troyes  to  ChdHUon-Bur-Seine ,  to  Sens 
(p.  357),  and  to  Chdlomsu/r-Mame. 

Leaving  Troyes,  the  train  skirts  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  and 
then  quits  it  at  RouiUiy.  At  Jessafns  the  picturesque  valley  of 
the  Auhe  Is  entered.  The  district  between  Troyes  and  Arcls, 
and  as  far  as  Langres,  was  the  scene  of  the  last  desperate  struggle 
of  Napoleon  against  Schwarzenberg  and  Bliicher  in  1814. 

The  train  descends  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Aube,  and  crosses 
the  stream  near  ArsonvcA-Jaucourt ;  fine  view  from  the  station. 

137Y2  M.  Bar-sur-Anbe  (Poste),  an  ancient  town  with  4500 
inhab.,  possesses  churches  of  St.  Maclou  and  St.  Pierre,  of  the  12th 
and  14th  cent.,  and  a  bridge  with  a  chapel  of  the  15th  cent. 

At  Clairvaux  the  celebrated  Cistercian  abbey  of  Clara  VaUis 
was  founded  by  St.  Bernard  in  1115,  but  the  present  abbey  build- 
ings, now  a  prison,  are  modern.     Picturesque  scenery  here. 

The  valley  of  the  Aujon  is  entered  near  MaranviUe.  From 
Bricon  a  branch-line  diverges  to  Chatiilon-sur-Seine.  Beyond 
Vitliers'le-Sec  a  huge  viaduct  of  50  arches,  160  ft.  in  height, 
crosses  the  valley  of  the  Suize  to  — 

164  M.  Chanmont  (Ecu  de  France;  Buffet),  the  capital  of  the 
Department  of  the  Haute  Marne,  with  9200  inhab.,  situated  on  a 
barren  hill  between  the  Suize  and  the  Marne.  The  church  of 
8t.  Jean  BaptUte  of  the  13th,  with  choir  of  the  16th  cent., 
contains  a  sculpture  of  1460  representing  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  La 
Tour  HauJtefeuiiUy  near  the  Palais  de  Justice,  is  the  fragment  of  an 
ancient  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Champagne.  Branch-lines  hence  to 
Blesme  (p.  848)  and  Nulls- sous-Ravihrea  (p.  358). 

The  line  now  descends  to  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Marne. 

185 Vs  M.  LanffTM  (Hotal  de  V Europe;  PoaU)  is  a  fortified 
town  and  episcopal  residence  with  10,000  inhab.,  situated  on  a  lofty 
plateau  (1550  ft.)  near  the  Marne.  Cutlery  is  largely  manufactured 
here.    Diderot  (d.  1784)  was  a  native  of  Langres. 

The  cathedral  of  *8t,  Afam^s,  in  the  transitional  style,  dates  from 
the  i2th  and  13th  centuries.  The  tower  commands  a  fine  view.  To 
the  right  of  the  cathedral  are  interesting  early  Gothic  cloisters.  — 
A  street  nearly  opposite  the  church  leads  to  the  interesting  *Pof  to 
QaUo^Romaine,  which  is  probably  of  late  Roman  construction. 
The  Porte  des  AfouUna,  to  the  S.,  is  of  the  18th  cent. 

The  church  ot  8t,  Martin,  of  the  13th  cent.,  with  a  toWer  of  the 
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18th,  containB  a  Christ  artietically  carved  in  wood,  of  the  16th  cent. 
The  Museum  contains  antiquities  and  a  few  pictures. 

From  Chalindrey  (192  M.)  a  line  diverges  to  Oray  and  ^uxonne 
(p.  359).  The  train  then  enters  the  valley  of  the  Amancef  which  it 
follows  down  to  the  Sa6ne.  From  Lafetti-iut-Amantie  an  omnibus 
runs  to  (10  M.)  the  celebrated  baths  of  Bowrbonne'Ut'BaiM. 

The  line  soon  crosses  the  8a6fie  and  ascends  its  left  bank.  At 
Port  d^ Atelier  a  line  diverges  to  Epinal  and  Nancy.  At  Port-aur^ 
8a6ne  the  train  quits  the  valley  of  the  Sa6ne,  and  traverses  wooded 
and  vine-clad  heights. 

238  M.  Vesonl  (H6tel  de  VEurope;  Buffet),  with  9200  inhab., 
the  capital  of  the  Department  Haute-Saone,  is  prettily  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Dutgeon.  Branch-lines  run  hence  to  Beian^on^ 
Nancy  (p.  349),  and  Dijon  (p.  358). 

Several  unimportant  stations ;  then  — 

277  M.  Belfort  (Ancienne  Potte;  Buffet),  on  the  Savoureuse, 
a  strongly  fortified  town  with  15,173  inhab. ,  which  commands  the 
TrouSe  de  Belforty  orpassage  between  the  Yosges  and  Jura  Mts.  In  the 
neighbourhood,  near  H^ricourt  on  the  Lisaine,  engagements  took 
place  in  Jan.  1871  between  Gen.  Werder's  army  and  the  French 
under  Bourbaki ,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  French  army  of 
84,000  men  was  compelled  to  cross  the  Swiss  frontier  near  Pontarlier 
(p.  359).  The  fortress  has  successfully  resisted  many  sieges ,  the 
last  of  which  was  in  1870-71 ,  when  the  Germans  did  not  obtain 
possession  of  it  until  after  the  peace  was  concluded.  —  Branch-line 
to  D6le  (p.  359),  via  Montbelliard  and  Besan^on. 

Montreux-  Vieux,  Ger.  Altmunateroly  is  the  last  French  station 
(douane  for  travellers  in  the  reverse  direction).  The  Yosges  Mts. 
are  now  left  behind.  Three  more  viaducts  soon  carry  the  train  to 
Dannemarie,  or  Dammerkirch  y  beyond  which  another  viaduct 
crosses  the  111  to  AUkirch  ,  a  small,  prettily  situated  town. 

308  M.  Mftlliansen,  Fr.  MuUiotue  (Hdtels  Romanrij  Wagner, 
dcB  Strangers;  Buffet) ,  a  manufacturing  town  with  58,000  inhab., 
once  a  free  town  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  belonged  to  Switzer- 
land from  1515  to  1798,  then  to  France  down  to  1871,  and  is  now 
again  German.  It  lies  on  the  III  and  the  Rhine^Rhone  Canal.  The 
handsome  building  of  the  8ociit6  Commerciale  contains  natural 
history  and  industrial  collections. 

The  line  to  Bale  now  traverses  the  broad  plain  of  the  Rhine ; 
to  the  right  rise  vine-clad  hills ;  to  the  left  in  the  distance  are  the 
mountains  of  the  Black  Forest.  St,  Louis  is  the  last  German 
station  (douane  for  travellers  leaving  Switzerland).  To  the  left  on 
the  Rhine  is  situated  the  former  fortress  of  BOsUngen,  oonstmcted 
by  Yauban  in  1679,  dismantled  by  the  Austrians  in  1815. 

328  M.  BAle  (TroU  Rois,  Couronne,  and  TUe,  on  the  Rhine ; 
Schweiterhof,  at  the  central  station;  Sauvage;  Cigogne,  etc.), 
see  Baedekers   Switzerland,  or  Batdek^s  RMiu, 
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317  M.  ExPRBSS  in  13  lira. ;  fares  61  fr.  95,  46  fr.  66,  34  fr.  25  c.  — 
Station  in  the  Boalevard  Masas,  see  p.  34. 

Journey  to  Fontainebleau,  see  p.  313.  Thomcry  is  celebrated 
for  its  luscious  grapes,  the  Ghasselas  de  Fontainebleau,  the  sale 
of  which  yields  about  half-a-million  francs  annually.  Morct,  pictu- 
resquely situated  on  the  Loing^  which  here  falls  Into  the  Seine, 
has  a  Gothic  church  of  the  12 -15th  cent,  and  a  ruined  chateau 
once  occupied  by  Sully.  To  the  right  runs  the  railway  to  Montargis, 
Nevers,  Moulins,  and  Vichy.  The  line  crosses  the  valley  of  the 
Loing  by  a  viaduct   of  thirty  arches. 

491/2  M.  Konterean  (Grand  Monarque ;  Buffet),  with  7040 
inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Seine 
and  Yonne.  In  1814  Napoleon  gained  his  last  victory  over  the 
Allies  and  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Church  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent.  On  a  hill  rises  the  castle  of 
SurviUe.    Branch-line  to  Flamboin  (p.  354),  to  the  left. 

The  train  ascends  the  broad  and  well  cultivated  valley  of  the 
Yonne.     Near  Champigny  two  battles  were  fought  in  1870. 

72V2  M.  Sens  (Ecu  de  Paris),  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Se- 
nonea ,  who  under  the  leadership  of  Brennus  plundered  Rome  in 
B.C.  390,  is  now  a  quiet  town  with  12,000  inhab.  The  early  Gothic 
^Cathedral  (St.  Etienne)  dating  chiefly  from  the  end  of  the  12th  cent, 
is  an  imposing  edifice,  although  somewhat  unsymmetrical  and  de- 
stitute of  ornament.  The  stained  glass  of  the  16th  cent,  and  the 
*Mausoleum  of  the  Dauphin,  the  father  of  Louis  XYI.,  and  his 
wife,  by  Coustou,  are  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  interior. 
The  treasury  contains  many  valuables.  —  The  Officialiti,  to  the 
right  of  the  cathedral,  a  building  of  the  13th  cent. ,  lately  restored, 
contains  a  superb  vaulted  hall  with  modem  paintings.  —  The 
adjoining  Archevichi  dates  from  the  16th  century. 

The  small  town  of  ViUeneuve-aur- Tonne  contains  two  Gothic 
gateways  and  a  cathedral  of  the  13th-16th  century. 

891/3  M.  Joigny  (Dues  de  Bourgogne) ,  the  Jooiniaeum  of  the 
Romans,  a  town  with  6250  inhab. ,  on  the  Yonne ,  is  situated  in 
a  wine-growing  district.  The  church  of  8t.  Jean  dates  from  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries.  Timber  is  sent  down  in  large  quantities 
from  this  district  to  Paris  in  the  form  of  rafts. 

Lairoehe  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yonne  and  Arman^on,  and 
on  the  Canal  de  Bourgogne.    Branch-line  hence  to  Atixerre, 

8t,  Florentin  has  a  handsome  unfinished  church  of  the  12th- 
16th  cent.  About  6  M.  distant  is  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Pontigny, 
where  Thomas  k  Becket  passed  two  years  of  his  exile.  Langton, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ,  banished  by  King  John ,  and  other 
English  prelates  have  also  sought  a  retreat  within  its  walls. 
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122  M.  Tonn^ne( Lion  d' Or;  Buffet),  iktownwith5500>in1iab., 
on  the  Arman^-on.  The  church  of  8t.  Pierre ,  standing  on  the  pre- 
cipitous rocks  above  the  town,  was  hnilt  in  the  12th-16th  cent. , 
and  commands  a  i^leasing  prospect.  —  ChabliSj  81/2  M.  to  the 
S.W.,  is  noted  for  its  white  wines. 

TarUay  possesses  a  fine  chateau  in  the  Renaissance  style,  founded 
by  the  brother  of  Admiral  Coligny.  At  Ancy  U  Franc  there  is 
81  very  handsome  Chdteau,  erected  in  the  16th  cent,  from  designs  by 
Primaticcio.  At  Nuits^aous-Ravihres  a  branch-line  diverges  to 
Chdtillon'Sur" Seine.  Monibard,  the  birthplace  of  Buffon  (1707 
-1788^,  contains  his  chateau  and  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
Near  Les  Laumes  is  Alise  Ste.  Reine^  with  mineral  springs,  the 
Alesia  of  Osesar. 

Beyond  Blaisy-Baa  the  line  penetrates  the  watershed  (1326  ft.) 
between  the  Seine  and  the  Rhone  by  a  tunnel  2Y2  M.  long.  Be- 
tween this  point  and  Dijon  is  a  succession  of  viaducts,  cuttings,  and 
tunnels.  Beyond  stat.  Malain ,  with  its  ruined  chateau ,  the  line 
enters  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Ouche ,  bounded  on  the  right 
by  the  slopes  of  the  C6te  d'Or.  Near  Velars  rises  the  Mont  AffHque 
(1920  ft.),  with  the  famous  pilgrimage- chapel  of  Notre  Dame 
de  rsitang. 

197  M.  B^on  (Hdtels  de  la  Cloche^  de  Bourgogne,  duJura; 
Buffet),  the  ancient  Divio,  once  the  capital  of  Burgundy ,  now  that 
of  the  Department  of  the  C6te  d'Or,  with  48,000  inhab. ,  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ouche  and  the  Souzon,  The  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy resided  here  down  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  in  1477. 
The  buildings  of  that  period  enhance  the  interest  of  the  place. 

The  Rue  Guillaume  leads  from  the  station  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville 
(Palais  des  Etats),  once  the  ducal  palace ,  but  remodelled  in  the 
i7th  and  18th  cent.  The  two  towers  and  the  Salle  des  Gardes  are 
almost  the  only  ancient  parts.  The  Museum ,  containing  valuable 
collections  of  pictures,  antiquities,  engravings,  etc. ,  is  open  to  the 
public  on  Sundays ,  12-4,  on  Thursdays,  12-2,  and  daily  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fee. 

*-Notre  Dame,  to  the  N.  of  the  H^tel  de  Yille,  i«  a  Gothic  oburch 
of  the  13th  cent. ,  of  very  picturesque  exterior.  The  principal  por- 
tal is  a  beautiful  Gothic  composition.  The  interior  is  also  inter- 
esting. One  of  the  chapels  of  the  transept  contains  a  black  image 
of  the  Virgin  dating  from  the  11th  or  12th  cent. 

8t  Michel,  to  the  K.  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  of  the  16th  cent., 
has  a  curious  facade,  half  Gothic,  half  Renaissance  in  style. 

St.  Benigne,  the  cathedral,  to  the  S.  of  the  Porte  GKilllaume,  an 
interesl^ng  building,  was  erected  in  1271-88.  The  plan  resembles 
that  of  Byzantine  churches.  The  two  towers  in  front  are  covered 
with  conical  roofs,  and  a  wooden  spire,  300  ft.  in  height,  rises  over 
the  transept. 
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In  the  ▼iciwity  are  8t.  Philibert,  of  tbe  12th  cent. ,  now  a  maga- 
zine, and  8t.  Jtan,  of  the  15th  cent.,  disflgnred  with  bad  paintings. 

The  CaatUy  erected  by  Louis  XI.  in  1478-1512,  and  afterwards 
used  as  a  state  prison,  now  in  a  dilapidated  condition ,  is  situated 
to  the  N.  of  the  Pbrte  Guillaume.  Beyond  the  Porte  Saint  Bernard 
stands  the  modern  Statue  of  81.  Bernard  (d.  1153),  who  was  bom 
at  Fontaine,  a  village  near  Dijon. 

Dijon  is  the  centre  of  the  wine  -  trade  of  Upper  Burgundy ; 
the  growths  of  Gevroy,  including  Chambertin,  and  of  Vougeot, 
Nuits,  and  Beaune  are  l^e  most  esteemed. 

During  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71  Dijon  was  twice 
occupied  by  the  Germans,  first  on  Oct.  31st,  1870,  after  which  it 
was  evacuated  on  the  approach  of  Bourbaki's  army,  and  again  in 
Jan.  1871. 

The  line  now  runs  between  the  Ouche  and  the  CanaL  de 
Bourgogne ,  which  oouneets  the  Sa6ne  with  the  Seine.  Near  the 
small  town  of  Auxonnc  (Grand  Gerf ;  BulEet) ,  which  possesses  a- 
Benaissance  castle  and  a  church  of  the  14th-16th  cent. ,  the  branch 
line  to  Gray  diverges  to  the  left.  The  line  crosses  the  Sadne ,  and 
beyond  Champvaru  passes  through  a  tunnel  and  a  long  cutting. 

221 V2M.  Btl^fVilU  de  Lyon;  ViUe  de  Genhve;  Buffet) y  a 
town  with  13,000  inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Doubs 
and  the  Rhone- Rhine- Canal.  The  esplanade  of  St.  Maurice  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  Jura  Mts.  and  Mont  Blanc  in  the  extreme 
distance  to  the  right.  —  Branch -line  from  D6le  to  the  S.W.  to 
Chdlon8-8ur-8a6ne ;  to  the  N.E.  to  Besan^on. 

The  train  crosses  the  canal  and  the  river,  and  enters  the  valley  of 
the  Loue.  At  Mouehaird  the  Besan^on  line  diverges  to  the  left.  A 
little  farther  on,  a  branch -line  diverges  to  (5  M.)  8alin8  (H6tel 
des  Messageries),  a  small  town  with  saline  baths,  much  frequented. 

The  line  now  enters  the  Jura.  Numerous  viaducts  and  tunnels. 
AfboiSy  a  pleasant  little  town  on  the  Cui$ance ,  was  the  birthplace 
(1761)  of  Fichegru.  Beyond  PofU  d^Hiry  a  branch-line  diverges 
to  the  right  to  Champagnole.    The  next  important  place  is  — 

285  M.  Fontarlier  {H6tel  National;  Buffet),  a  town  with  5000 
inhab.,  on  the  Doubs.  Travellers  entering  France  undergo  the 
formalities  of  the  custom-house  here. 

The  line  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Doubs  and  crosses  the 
river  near  the  fortified  defile  of  La  Cluse.  To  the  left,  on  a  rock 
650  ft.  in  height,  is  situated  the  Fort  de  Joux,  where  Mirabeau, 
Toussaint-Louverture,  and  other  state-prisoners  were  once  confined. 
To  the  right,  on  a  still  loftier  rock,  rises  a  new  fort.  Lea  Ver- 
rihres  Fran^aisesy  or  de  Joux,  is  the  last  French ,  and  Les  Verrih'es 
8ui98e8  the  first  Swiss  station.  On  1st  Feb.,  1871,  the  French 
army  under  Bourbaki,  consisting  of  84,000  men  and*  10,000  horses, 
crossed  the  Swiss  firontier  in  this  neighbourhood  (see  p.  356). 
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Beyond  Les  Yeni^res  the  line  reaches  its  culminating  point 
(2930  ft.).  The  scenery  again  becomes  very  picturesque.  To  the 
right  in  the  valley  lies  the  prettily  situated  town  of  FUurier,  irith 
its  important  watch-manufactories.  Beyond  Boveresse,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Reuse,  lies  Motiers,  where  Rousseau  wrote  his 
'Lettres  de  la  Montague'.  On  the  same  side  of  the  valley  lies  the 
pleasant  little  town  of  Couvet.  Near  stat.  Travers ,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  valley,  rises  the  Creux  du  Vent  (4806  ft.). 

At  Noiraiguej  the  Yal  de  Travers  terminates,  and  the  train 
enters  a  wooded  ravine  of  the  Reuse.  Numerous  tunnels  and 
viaducts.  Fine  view  to  the  right  of  the  Lake  of  Neuchitel  and  the 
Alps.  The  train  descends  to  Auvemiefy  the  junction  for  Yver- 
don ,  crosses  the  Ravine  of  Serrihres  by  a  lofty  viaduct,  and  finally 
reaches  the  station  of  Neuchatel,  situated  high  above  the  town. 

317  M.  Nench&tel  {^ Hotel  Bellevue,  on  the  lake,  omnibus 
1  fr. ;  *H6tel  du  Mont  Blanc,  also  on  the  lake ;  Grand  Hdtel  du 
Lae,  near  the  lake ;  ^Faucon,  in  the  town ;  *  Hdtel  du  Lac ,  at  the 
harbour;  H6tel  du  Commerce,  near  the  post-office);  see  Baedeker's 
Switzerland. 

52.  From  Paris  to  Geneva, 

by  Kacon,   Amb^rien,  and  Cnloz. 

391  M.  Bailwat  in  i5V2-20  hrs. ;  fares  77  fr.  5,  58  fr.  86,  42  fr.  36  c.  — 
Station  in  the  Boulevard  Mazas  (see  p.  34). 

Journey  to  (197  M.)  Dijon,  see  p.  357.  The  train  crosses  the 
Ouche  and^the  Caned  de  Bourgogne  (p.  359),  and  skirts  the  sunny 
vineyards  of  the  C6te  d'Or,  which  produce  the  choicest  Burgundy 
wines.  At  Vougeot  is  the  famous  Clos-Vougeot  vineyard.  Near 
Nuit8'80U8'Beaune  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Germans  and 
the  French  in  Dec.  1870. 

2191/2  M.  Beanne  (Hdtel  de  France),  a  town  with  11,000  in- 
hab. ,  on  the  Bouzoise,  deals  largely  in  Burgundy  wines.  Notre  Dame, 
a  church  of  the  12th  and  15th  cent.,  has  a  fine,  but  mutilated 
portal.  A  monument  has  been  erected  here  to  the  mathematician 
Monge,  a  native  of  Beaune  (d.  1818). 

Pomard  and  Volnay,  which  lie  to  the  right,  are  noted  for  their 
red  wines,  and  Meursault  for  its  white.  From  Chagny  a  branch-line 
diverges  in  several  ramifications  to  Autun,  Nevers,  and  Creuzot, 
which  last  place  possesses  important  foundries.  The  train  passes 
through  a  tunnel  under  the  Canal  du  Centre,  which  connects  the 
Sa6ne  and  the  Loire,  and  then  enters  the  valley  of  the  Thalie. 

239  M.  ChAlon-siir-Sa6ne  (HdteU  du  Chevreuil,  du  Commerce), 
a  town  with  20,900  inhab.,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Canal 
du  Centre  with  the  Saone ,  contains  little  to  interest  the  traveller. 
The  express  trains  do  not  touch  Ch&lon ,   the  branch-line  to  which 
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diverges  firom  the  jnnction  Ckdlon-8t.  Cotme.  Branch-lines  hence 
to  Lons-le-Saulnier  and  to  D6le  (p.  359). 

The  line  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Sa6ne ;  to  the  left  in  the 
distance  rises  the  Jura;  to  the  right  in  clear  weather  the  snowy 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  upwards  of  100  M.  distant,  is  visible. 

255  M.  Toutnus  (Sauvage;  Buffet),  a  town  with  about  6000  iu- 
hab.  on  the  Sa6ne,  possesses  an  interesting  abbey-church,  dedicated 
to  *St,  PhUiberty  begun  in  960,  and  completed  in  the  12th  cent. 
Grenze  (d.  1805)  was  a  native  of  Tonmus. 

275  M.  Kaoon  (*H6iel  de  VEuropty  dea  Champi  EtysSea,  du 
Sauvage;  Buffet)^  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  the  Saone  and 
Loire,  withl8,000inhab.,  is  another  great  centre  of  the  wine-trade. 
The  remains  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Vincent  are  partly  in  the 
Romanesque  style.  Macon  was  the  birthplace  of  Lamartine.  The 
Lyons  line  proceeds  towards  the  S. ,  a  branch-line  diverges  to 
Moulins  towards  the  W.,  while  the  Geneva  line  turns  towards  the  E. 

The  train  crosses  the  Sa6ne  and  enters  the  D^partement  de 
I'Ain,  following  the  course  of  the  VeyU. 

299  M.  Bourg  (H6tel8  de  V Europe,  de  France,  du  Midi;  Buffet), 
with  15,700  inhab.,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bresse,  and  now  that 
of  the  Department  of  the  Ain,  is  situated  on  the  Reysiouse,  The 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  erected  in  the  15th -16th  cent.,  contains 
pictures,  sculptures,  and  fine  wood-carving.  On  the  promenade 
Le  Bastion  rises  a  *  Monument  of  Bichat  (d.  1802),  the  anatomist, 
who  was  born  near  Bourg,  by  David  d' Angers.  —  Bourg  lies  on  the 
direct  line  from  Lyons  to  Strasbourg  vi&  Besan^on  and  Mulhouse. 

The  celebrated  *  Church  of  Brou ,  in  the  florid  Gothic  style, 
erected  in  1511-36  by  Margaret  of  Austria,  is  situated  V2  ^* 
from  the  town.  It  contains  the  sumptuous  *  Monuments  of  the 
foundress,  her  husband  Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  her  mother- 
in-law  Margaret  of  Bourbon.  Her  well-known  motto,  ^Fortune 
infortune  forte  une\  may  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 
church. 

Near  Pont  d^Ain  the  train  crosses  the  Ain,  319  M.  AmbSrieu, 
a  pleasant  little  town  on  the  Albarine,  at  the  base  of  the  Jura  Mts., 
is  the  junction  for  Lyons. 

The  train  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Albarine,  which  soon  becomes 
more  picturesque,  and  quits  it  at  Tenay.  Beyond  RoaaiUon,  to  the 
right,  are  the  lakes  of  Pugieu.  The  line  now  enters  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone. 

3491/2  M.  Culos  (*Buffet)  is  the  junction  for  Chambtfry  and  Aix- 
les-Bains ,  and  also  for  Italy  vili  the  Mont  Genis  tunnel.  A  con- 
siderable detention  and  a  change  of  carriages  generally  take  place 
here.  To  the  N.  rises  the  Colombier  (5033  ft.),  which  commands 
a  fine  view. 

The  train  traverses  the  broad,  marshy  valley  of  the  Rhone. 
Seyssel  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  which  are  connected  by  a 
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dovble  s«»peiisioti-bridge.     Beyond^  Fyrknont   the   train  passes 
through  four  tnnnels. 

371  M.  IMIegarde  (PosU;  Buffet).    Custom-house  formalities 
here  for  travellers  entering  France. 

Immediately  beyond  Bellegarde  the   train   erosses  the  great 

Valserhiit  Yiaduei  and  enters  the  long  Crido  Tunnel  (2^2  M.). 

To  the  right  i«  the  ^PerU  du  Rh6ne\  a  rocky  chasm  in  -which  the 

river  is  *Io8t'.    To  the  left,  near  CoUongea  y  the  last  French  station, 

rises  the  Fort  de  VEelusej  which  commands  the  defile. 

991  M.  Geneva  (^HdteU  de  la  MStropoUy  Ecu  de  Oehkve, 
Couronnej  du  Lae^  desBergueSj  de  Russie^  de  laPaiXj  ^Angleterrey 
Victoria^  Oentvey  etc.),  see  Baedeker'e  Switzerland. 
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Mouchard  369. 
Mourmelon,  Le  348. 
Mouason  363. 
Muette,  Gh&t.  de  la  31. 
Miilhauaen  366. 

Vam^che  344. 
Kamur  344. 
Nancy  349. 
Kangia  354. 
Nanterre  299. 
Neaaonvaux  345. 
Neuchatel  360. 
Neufchateau  349. 
Keufch&tel  330. 
Neuilly  161. 
Newhaven  333. 
St.  Nicolaa  361. 
Kogent  -  aur  -  Mame  207. 

354. 

Nogent-aur-Seine  354. 
Kointot  342. 
Noiraigue  360. 
Noiay-le-Sec  347.  354. 
Nonette,  the  321. 
Notre -Dame  dea  Flam- 

mea  277. 
Nov^ant  353. 
iNoye,  the  331. 
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Noyellea  390. 
Koyon  343. 

Nuit8-80us-Beaune  360. 
Nuita-0Oiu-Ravi^re8  358. 

Oiae,  the  32L  322. 

Oisael  338. 

Ornain,  the  348. 

Orry-la-ViUe  320. 

Ouche,  the  368. 

St.  Ouen  TAumoBe  320. 

Oumsq,  Canal  de  V  32. 311. 

Pagny-sur-Meuae  349. 
—  sur-Moeelle  353. 
Pantin  347. 
Paraclet  354. 
Paris  1. 

Abattoirs  32. 

Acad^mie  Francaise 
255. 

—  I^ationale  de  Musi- 
que  T7. 

AU^  dea  Veuves  159. 
American  Chapels  47. 
St.  Antoine,  Faubourg 

36. 
Arc  de   Triomphe  du 

Carrousel  147. 

de  TEtoile  160. 

Archives   Nationales 

175. 
Arrival  1. 

Arrondisaements  xxiv. 
Artesian  Well  of  Gre 

nelle  270. 
Assumption,  Ch.  of  the 

85. 
Asylum    for    Women 

247. 

Augustin,  Egl.  St.  188. 
Auteuil  31. 
— ,  Bacecourse  of  164. 
Avenue     des     Aman 

diers  71. 

—  d'AnUn  159. 

—  duBois  de  Boulogne 
161. 

—  de  Clichy  33. 

—  des  Gobelins  247. 

—  de  la  Grande  Ar- 
m^e  161. 

—  d'ltalie  249. 

—  Montaigne  159. 

—  de  Ueuilly  161. 

—  de  rOpera  76.  89. 

—  St.  Ouen  33. 

—  de  la   Beine   Hor- 
tense  161. 

■^  du  Boi  de  Rome  161. 
269. 

—  du  Trocad^ro  269. 


Paris: 

AvenuedeTlncenneeSS. 

—  de  Wagram  161. 
Bagatelle,  La  164. 
Balls  56. 

Banque  de  France  89. 
Barracks  71.   173.  174. 

188.  216. 
Bastille,  Place  de  la  68. 
Baths  45. 
— ,  Roman  240. 
Batignolles  31. 
Bazaars  42. 
Beaux  Arta,  Palais  des 

257. 
Beer  20. 
Bel-Air  32.  207. 
Belleville  32.  191. 
Bercy  32. 
St.  Bernard  191. 
Biblioth&que  Rationale 

181. 

—  de  1' Arsenal  174. 

—  Ste.  Geneviive  232. 

—  Mazarine  266. 

—  de  la  Ville  178. 
Bill  of  Fare  12. 
Blind  Asylum  269. 
Bois  de  Boulogne  162. 

—  de  Vincennes  207. 
Booksellers  43. 
BoUnic  Garden  247. 
Bottin  (directory)  8. 
Bouffes  Parisiens  52. 
Boulevards,  the  Old  or 

Inner  66. 
— ,  the  Outer  66. 

—  d'Enceinte  66. 
Boulevard    Beaumar- 

chais  71. 

—  des  {Batignolles  206 

—  Bonne  Nouvelle  73. 

—  des  Capucines  7B. 

—  du  Crime  71. 

—  St.  Denis  73. 
-  des  Filles-du-Cal- 

vaire  71. 

—  St.  Germain  252. 

—  Haussmann  186. 

—  Henri  IV.  70. 

—  de  rHopital  249. 

—  des  Italiens  75. 

—  de  la  Madeleine  82. 

—  de  Magenta  72. 

—  Malesherbes  84. 

—  St.  Marcel  250. 

—  St.  Martin  72. 

—  St.  Michel  234. 

—  Montmartre  74. 

— du  Montparnasse270. 

—  Omano.  33. 

—  Poissonni^  74. 


Paris: 

Boulevard   de  Pott 
Royal  250. 

—  du  Prince-Eugene, 
see  Voltaire. 

—  Richard-Lenoir  70. 

—  de  S^bastopol  78. 
170. 

—  de  Strasbourg  73. 

—  du  Temple  71. 

—  Voltaire  71. 
Boulogne,  Boisde  162. 
Bourse,  la  74. 
Bureaux   de  Location 

49. 
Butte  Mortemart  163. 
Buttes  Ohaumont,  Les 

201. 
Cabinet  des  M^dailles 

et  Ant.  183. 
Cabinets  de  Lecture  44. 
Gabs  23. 
Caf^s  20. 

Caf€s  Chantants  56. 
Canal  St.  Martin  70. 

—  de  rOurcq  32. 
Camavalet,  Mus^  178. 
Carriages  23. 
Carrousel,  Arc  du  147. 
— ,  Place  du  147. 

— ,  Pont  dn  269. 
Catacombs,  ttie  272. 
Cattle  Market  32.  43. 
Cemetery     of    Mont- 
martre 204. 

—  Montparnasse  270. 

—  of    Pfcre    Lachaise 
191. 

—  Picpus  210. 
Cercle  Agricole  261. 
Ch&let  des  lies  163. 
Champ  de  Mars  268. 
Champs  Elys^s  156. 
Chapelle,  La  33.  SOS. 
Chapelle  Expiatoire 

—  St  Ferdinand  102. 
•— ,  Sainte  217. 
Charonne  S^. 
Chateau  d*Eau  71. 

—  Rouge  66. 
Chitelet,  Place  du  170. 
Chauss^e  d''Anttn2la76. 
Cfaemins  de  fer  83. 
Chemin  de  fer  de  Cein- 

ture  30. 
Chemists  89. 
Churches : 

American  Episcopal 
47. 

Assumption  86. 

St.  Augustin  188. 


iin»Bx. 
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Paris: 
ChurcliM : 
St.  Barnard  191. 
Billettes,  dee  47. 
Calviniai  47. 
6te.  Clotilde  261. 
CSongregational  47. 
English  46. 
SpUcopal  46. 
St.  StiennA  4u  Mont 

233. 
St.  Enstache  179. 
St  Francois  Xavier 

362. 

Ste.  Oenevi^ye  229. 
St.   Oermain   TAu 

xerrois  169. 

—  des  Pr^  253. 
St.  Oervaia  174. 
Inyalidea  265. 

St.  Jacques  dn  Haut 

Pas  251. 
St.  Jean  -  Bai»tisle 

202. 
J&us  262. 
St.  lAorent  191. 
St.  Louis  2G6. 
Madeleine  82. 
Harbeuf  Chapel  47. 
Ste.  Marie  47. 
St.  M^dard  250. 
St.  Merri  171. 
St.      Nicolas      des 

GhainjM  1B7. 
Notre  Dame  212. 
Notre  Dame  de  Lo- 

rette  189. 

—  des  Victoires  84. 
Oratoire  47.  168. 
Pantheon  229. 

St.  Paul  et  St.  Louis 

174. 
Fentenu>nt  47. 
St.  Pierre  (Montm.) 

203. 
Protestant  47. 
Redemption  47. 
St.  Boch  85. 
Bussiao  168. 
Sacr^  Coeur  203. 
Sainte-ChapeUe  217. 
Swbonne  242. 
St.  Sulpice  251. 
St.  Thomas  d'Aquin 

261. 
Trinity  188. 
Vol  de  QriUe  260. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul 

189. 

Wesleyan  Chapel  47. 
Cigars  39. 
Circuses  54. 


Paria: 
Cirque  Am^ricain  S4. 
71. 

—  des  Champs  Blys^es 
54. 

—  d^Ste  54. 

—  d^Hiver  54.  71. 
Cite,  island  211. 
Closerie  des  Lilas  56. 
84«.  Clotilde  261. 
Cluny,  Hdt.  et  Mus^e 

de  234. 
Cochin,  Hospice  228. 
Coco ,    marchands    de 

157. 
CoU^eSte.  Barbe233. 
~  de  France  242. 

—  Ste.  Oenevi^ve  261. 

—  Maaarin  256. 

—  des  Quatre  Nations 
256. 

->  BoUin  251. 
Collections  ^seeMua^es. 
Colonne  de  Juillet  69. 

—  Vendome  8L 
ConcerU  54. 
Conciecgerie  219. 
Concorde,    Place  de 

la  153. 
Confectioners  23. 
Coiyweers  54. 
Conseil  d'Etat  259. 
Conserratoire  des  Arts 

et  Metiers  186. 

—  de  Musique  54. 
Consulates  46. 
Corps  Legislatif  260. 
Ceur  d' Assises  217. 
Cour  des  Comptes  259. 
CoureeUes  31.  33. 
Gours  la  Beine  166. 
Credit  Foncier  81. 

—  Lyonnaia  76. 
Cr^meries  19. 
Cuisines  d«  St.  Louis 

218. 

Custom-house  xiv.  1. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution 250. 

Dentists  46. 

DeviUas,  Hospice  276. 

Diary  63. 

Diners  iPrix-fizel4.l7. 

Directory  3. 

Distribution  of  Time 
59. 

Dog-Market  43. 

Ddme  des  Invalides 

Douane  1. 
Drainage  272. 
Druggists  39. 


Paria: 
DuTaL  fitabUasements 

49. 
Ecole  des  Beawc  Arts 

257. 

—  Aes€AMkr*es  175. 

—  de  Droit  232. 

—  de  MMecine  242. 

—  Militaire  367. 

—  des  Mines  227. 

—  Nonnale  261. 

—  dei  Fonts  et  Chaas- 
s^es2Q9. 

Ego«ts  272. 
BlyiB^e,  Palais  der  157. 
Embassies  47. 
Enceinte,  the  166. 
Ea&nts  trouv^s,  Hosp. 

des  228. 
Eneliah  Churches  16. 
Etablissements  dd 

bouillon  19. 
Etablissements  hydro- 

therapiques  46. 
St.  Etienne   du  Mont 

233. 
St.  Eustache  179. 
Exchange  74. 
Exposition  Universelle 

m. 

Extent  xziv. 

Si.  Fefdinand,  Char 

pelle  121. 
Fdtes  Champatws  67. 
Fjberas  23. 
Flower  Markets  43.  71. 

215. 
FoUes  Beeches  6&. 
Fontaine  Cnvier  245. 

—  Oaillon  89. 

—  de  €hreneUe  261. 

—  des  Inneoents  180. 
»  Louis-le-Qraad    89. 

—  Lonvols  181. 

—  de  Medicis  227. 
->  St.  Michel  234. 

—  Moli^re  186. 

—  Notre  Dame  315. 

—  de  rObservatoire 
226. 

—  Bichelien  181. 

—  St.  Sulpice  252. 

—  de  la  Victoirc  170. 
Fortifications  166. 
Frascati  56.  58. 
Funambules  64. 
Qarde  Meuhles  153. 
Oardiens  de  laPaix  3. 
Gares  33. 
Oare  de  TEst  34.  191. 

—  St.LaBare30.33.88. 

—  Montpamaasa  3i, 
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Psria: 
Gare  du  Nord  34.  190. 

—  d*0rl^an8  34.  347. 

—  de  Lyon  84. 

—  de  Sceaax  34.  228. 

—  de  Vincennea  34. 70. 
Ste.  Geneyiive,  Biblio- 

th^ue  232. 
St.  Germain  TAuxer^ 

roia  169. 
St.Gennain  de8Pi^B2&3. 
St.  Gervaia  174. 
Gobelins,  the  247. 
Goods-agents  38. 
Grands  Magasins  40. 
Grenelle  232. 
— ,  Fontaine  de  261. 
->,  Artesian    Well   of 

270. 
Gr^e,  Place  de  ITS. 
Guignol  167. 
Halle  au  BH  181. 
Halle  anx  Vins  43. 
Halles  Centrales    42. 

180. 
Henri  IV.,  Statue  of 

219. 
Hippodrome  54. 

—  de  Longchamp  164. 
Hirondelles  29. 
History  xv. 
Hdpital    dn  Val   de 

Grace  260. 

—  de  la  Charity  259. 

—  Lariboisi^re  190. 

—  de  la  Salp^tri^re 
249. 

Horse -Market  43.  247. 
Horse-Races  57.  164. 
Hospice   des   Enfants 
Tronv^  228. 

—  DeviUas  276.* 

—  Harie-Th^r^e  228. 

—  du  Midi  228. 
Hotels  4. 

Hdtels  garnis  5.  11. 
Hotel  de  Gluny  234. 

—  Dieu  215. 

—  des  Invalides  262. 
--  des  Monnaies  254. 

—  des  Postes  35. 

—  de  Sens  174. 

—  de  Villa  171. 
Houdin,  Robert  54. 
Ices  22. 

He  de  la  Cittf  211. 

—  St.  Louis  211. 
Imprimerie  Nationale 

177. 
Industrie,  Palais  de  V 

157. 
Institut  de  France  265. 


Paxil: 
Institution  des  Jeunes 

Aveugles  269. 
— desSourds-muets  260. 
Inyalide8.H6tel  des2e2. 
— ,  Egl.  des  266. 
St.  Jacques,  Tour  170. 
St.   Jacques   du  Haut 

Pas  251. 
Jardin  d'Acclimatation 

165. 

—  botanique  247. 

—  Bullier  66.  228. 

—  du  Luxembourg  227. 

—  Mabille  56.  159. 

—  des  Plantes  243. 

—  des  Tuileries  151. 
St.  Jean-Baptiste  202. 
J^us,  Egl.  du  262. 
July-Column  69. 
St.  Laurent  191. 
St.  Lazare,  Prison  191. 
L^on  d^honneur,  Pal. 

de  la  259. 
Libraries,  public,  see 

Bibliotb^ues. 
Longcbamp  164. 
St.  Louis,  He  211. 
Louis  XIII.,  Statue  of 

70. 
Louis  XIV.,  Statue  of 

90. 
Louvois,  Font,  et  Place 

181. 
Louvre  90. 

Asia  Minor  Antiqui 
ties  98. 

Assyrian  Antiquities 
98. 

Bronses,  AncientlSS. 

Campana,  Musee  140. 

Chinese  Museum  146. 

Collection  of  Draw- 
ings 138. 

—  La  Caze  136. 

—  Lenoir  143. 
Egyptian  Museum95. 
Engravings  111. 
Ethnographical  Mu- 
seum 146. 

Galeried*Apollonl34. 

—des  8eptMetresl20. 

Grande  Galerie  122. 

Greek  Antiquities 
142. 

Mediaeval    and    Re- 
naissance   Anti- 
quities 139. 

Marine  Museum  145. 

Mus^e  Campana  140. 

—  de  Chalcographie 
111. 


Paris; 
Louvre : 
Picture  Gallery  111. 

143. 
Salle  des  Bijoux  135. 

—  des  BoUes  147. 

—  des  Fresques  120. 

—  Ronde  134. 

—  des    Sept  Che- 
ibin^es  196. 

Salon  Carr^  116. 

Sculptures,  Ancient 
99. 

— ,  Modern  109. 

— ,  Renaissance  107. 
Lutheran  Churches  47. 
Luxembourg,  Palais  et 

Jardin  du  221. 
Luxor,  Obelisk  of  155. 
Lyc^e    Charlemagne 

174. 

—  Bonaparte  84. 

—  Fontaines  84. 

—  Louis-le-Grand  242. 

—  St.  Louis  242. 
Mabille  66.  159. 
Madeleine,  la  82. 
Madrid  164. 
Magasins  38. 
Maison  Blanche,  La  32. 
Maison  d'Educat.  de  la 

L^ion       d*Honneur 

311. 
Maison   de  Francois  I. 

159. 
Maiaona  meubleea  5. 11. 

—  de  aant^  46.  190. 
Marais,  Quartier  du70. 
March^    aux  Bestiaux 

32.  43. 

—  aux  Chevaux  71. 215. 

—  aux  Fleurs  43.  194. 

—  St.  Germain  262. 

—  aux  Oiseaux  43. 

—  du  Temple  72. 
Marie-Th^rese,  Hoap. 

228. 
Marketa  42. 
Maternity,  La  228. 
Mazaa,  Priaon  34. 
St.  M^dard  250. 
M^nagea,  Hoap.dea  276. 
M^nilmontant  32. 
St.  Merri  171. 
Meaaageriea  Nation.  37. 
Miniatere  dea  Affairea 

Etrangires  260. 

—  dea  Financea  168. 

—  de  Justice  82. 

—  de  la  Marine  83. 153. 
Miniaterial  Offlcea  48. 
Mint  254. 
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Paris: 

Monceaux ,    Pare    de 
167. 

Moncey'8  Statue  206. 

Money  xiii. 

Monnaie,  La  254. 

Montmartre  203. 

— ,  Cemetery  of  204. 

— ,  Fauboui^  74. 

Montpamasse ,    Ceme- 
tery of  270. 

Mont  de  Pi^t^  177. 

Montrouge  32. 

Mont80uri8,Park  of271. 

Mont  Val^rien  276. 

Morgue  215. 

Mortemart,  Butte  168. 

Mouches  29. 

Mus^e  d''Anatomie  242. 

—  des  Archives  175. 

—  d'Artillerie  264. 

—  Cambodgien  323. 

—  Camavalet  178. 

—  C^ramique  299. 

—  de  Chalcographie 
HI. 

—  de  Cluny  234. 

—  Dupuytren  242. 

—  Gallo-Romain  301. 

—  Historique    (Ver- 
sailles) 280. 

—  Khmer  323. 

—  du  Louvre  93. 

—  du  Luxembourg  223. 

—  des  M^dailles  183. 

—  des  Monnaies  254. 

—  Municipal  178. 

—  Orfila  242. 

—  des  Petits-Augustins 
257. 

—  dePeinturelll.224. 
280. 

—  Sigillographique 

—  des  Thermes  234. 

—  des  Voitures  296. 
Museum    of  Natural 

History  244. 
Napoleon's  I.    Tomb 

266. 
Neuilly  161. 
Newspapers  44. 
Ney's  Statue  228. 
St.  Nicolas  des  Champs 

187. 
Ninon  de  Lenclos, 

House  of  71. 
Notre  Dame  212. 
Notre  Dame  de  Bonne 

Nouvelle  73. 
Notre  Dame  de  Lo- 

rette  189. 


Paris: 
Notre  Dame  des  Vic- 

toires  90. 
Obelisk  of  Luxor  155. 
Observatoire  228. 
— ,  AU^e  de  1'  228. 
— ,  Fonteine  de  r  228. 
Oculists  46. 
Oddon  52.  226. 
Omnibuses  1.  25. 
Opera  50.  77. 
Op^ra  Comique  51.76. 
Oratoire,  r  47.  168. 
Ouest-Ceinture  32.  276. 
Palais  des  Beaux  Arts 

257. 

—  Bourbon  260. 

—  du  Corps  L^islatif 
260. 

—  de  TElys^e  157. 

—  de  rindustrie  157. 

—  de  rinstitut  255. 

—  de  Justice  216. 

—  du  Louvre  90. 

—  de  la  Legion  d'hon- 
neur  259. 

—  du  Luxembourg  221. 

—  Pompdien  159. 

—  Royal  87. 

—  du  S^nat  222. 

—  des  Tournelles  70. 

—  des  Tuileries  148. 
Panorama  158. 
Pantheon  229. 
Pare  de  Monceaux  167. 

—  de  Montsouris  271. 
Passage  Choiseul  89. 

—  Jouffroy  74. 

—  de  rOp^ra  76. 

—  des  Panoramas  74. 

—  des  Princes  76. 
Passports  xiv. 
Passy  31.  165. 
Patissiers  23. 
St.  Paul  et  St.  Louis 

174. 

Pentemont  47. 

P^re  -  Lachaise ,  Ceme- 
tery of  191. 

Pharmaceutical  School 
243. 

Physicians  45. 

Picpus,  Cemetery  210. 

Picture  -  Gallery 
(Louvre)  111. 

—  (Luxembourg)  223. 
Place  de  la  Bastille  68. 

—  de  la  Bourse  74. 

—  du  Carrousel  147. 

—  du  Chateau d'Eau  71. 

—  du  Chatelet  170. 

—  de  Clichy  206. 


Baedkkek.  Paris.  6th  Edit. 


Paris: 
Place  de   la  Concorde 
153. 

—  Dauphine  219. 

—  St.  Georges  189. 

—  de  Gr^ve  173. 

—  d'ltalie  249. 

—  Lafayette  189. 

—  Louvois  181. 

—  de  I'Opera  76. 

—  du  Parvis  Notre 
Dame  215. 

—  des  Pyramides  168. 

—  St.  Sulpice  252. 
^  du  Theatre  Fran- 

Sais  86.  89. 

—  du  Trocad^ro  268. 

—  du  Trone  210. 

—  Valenciennes  190. 

—  Vendome  81. 

—  des  Victoires  89. 

—  des  Vosges  70. 
Point-du-Jour  32. 
Policemen  3. 

Pont  de  TAlma  160. 
— deBercy-Ceinture29. 

—  du  Carrousel  259. 

—  au  Change  171. 

—  de  la  Concorde  29. 

—  de  Flandre  33. 

—  de  Grenelle  29. 

—  d'l^na  268. 

—  des  Invalides  269. 

—  St.  Michel  234. 

—  National  29. 

—  Neuf  219. 

—  Royal  29.  259. 

—  des  Sts.  P^res  259. 
->  de  la  Tournelle  29. 
Population  xxiv. 
Porte  Dauphine  163. 

—  St.  Denis  73. 

—  de  Madrid  164. 

—  Maillot  162. 

—  St.  Martin  72. 

—  de  Picpus  209. 
Post  Office  35. 
Prado  56. 

Pr^  Catelan  164. 
Prefecture     de    Police 
220. 

—  de  la  Seine  172.  222. 
Prison  de  la  Concier- 

gerie  219. 

—  disciplinaire  249. 

—  des  Jeunes  Ddtenus 
201. 

—  de  St.  Lazare  191. 

—  des   Madelonnettes 
228. 

■y-  Mazas  34. 

—  de  la  Roquette  201, 

24 
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Paris: 

Private  Apartments  5 
Protestant  Churches47 
Quai  de  la  Greve  29. 

—  de  la  Gare  29. 

—  de  Javel  29. 

—  d'Orsay  259. 
_ —  de  Passy  29. 

'  Quartier  Latin  11. 

—  du  Marais  70. 

—  Francois  le'  159. 

—  St.  Germain  252. 
Race  Courses  57.  164. 
Railway  Omnibuses 

33. 
Railway  Stations  33. 
Reading  Rooms  44. 
Restaurants  11. 
Revenues  xxiv. 
Richelieu,  Font.  181. 
Rivoli,  Rue  de  168. 
St.  Roch  85. 
Roman  Baths  240. 
Roquette,  Prison  de  la 

Royale,  Rue  85. 
Rue  du  Bac  259. 

—  St.  Denis  73. 

—  St.  Honore  85. 

—  Laffitte  76. 

—  Lepeletier  76. 

—  Neuve    des    Petits 
Champs  89. 

—  de  la  Paix  81. 

—  Richelieu  75.  186. 

—  de  Rivoli  168. 

—  Royale  85. 

—  du  Temple  72. 

—  des  Tuileries  148. 

—  Vivienne  75.  89. 
Russian  Church  168. 
Sacr6  Coeur,    Egl.    du 

203. 

Sainte-Chapelle  217. 

Salles  de  Danse  56. 

Sanitary  Establish- 
ments 46.  190. 

Savonnerie,  la  247. 

S^minaire   de  St.  Sul- 
pice  252. 

—  des  Missions  Etran- 
gferes  262. 

Sergents  de  Ville  3. 
Shops  38. 
Skating  Rinks  57. 
Sorbonne,  the  241. 
Square    des  Arts  et 
Mdtiers  187. 

—  Richelieu  181. 
Statistics  xxxiv. 
Statue  of  Joan  of  Arc 

168. 


Farig: 
Stattie   of    Daubenton 
245. 

—  of  Henri  IV.  219. 

—  of  Louis  Xm.  70. 

—  of  Louis  XIV.  90. 

—  of  Moncey  206. 

—  of  Key  228. 
Steamboats  29. 
Street-Criers  57. 
St.  Sulpice  251. 
Swimming-baths  45.. 
Synagogues  47. 
Tabacs ,  Manufacture 

des  269. 
Tattersall  Francais  43. 
Telegraph  Offices  38. 
Temple,  Faubourg  du 

72. 
— ,  March6  du  72. 
— ,  Square  du  72. 
— ,  Tour  du  72. 
Ternes,  Les  161. 
Theatres  48. 
Theatre    de    TAmbigu 
Comique  53.  72. 

—  de  I'Ath^n^e  Comi- 
que 53. 

—  Beaumarchais  53. 71. 

—  des    Bouffes-Pari- 
siens  52. 

—  du    Chateau    d'Eau 
54.  71. 

—  du  Chatelet  53. 171. 

—  de  Cluny  53. 

—  D^jazet  54.  71. 

—  des  Folies-Berg^res 
56. 

--  des  Folies  Drama- 
tiques  53.  72. 

—  des  Folies  Marigny 
54. 

—  Fran9ai8  51.  89. 

—  de  la  Gait^  53. 187. 

—  du  Gymnase  52.  73. 

—  Hisiorique  53.   171. 

—  Italien  51. 

—  des  Menus  Plaislrs 
53. 

—  Miniature  54. 

—  des  Nouveautds  54. 

—  de  rOd^on  52.  226. 

—  de  rOp^ra  50.  77. 

—  de  rOp^ra-Comique 
51.  76. 

—  du  Palais  Royal  52. 

—  de  la  Porte  St.  Mar- 
tin 53.  72. 

—  de    la  Renaissance 
53.  72. 

—  Troisi^e  Francais 
53.  71. 


Paris : 
Theatre    des    Vari^t^s 
52.  74. 

—  du    Vaudeville  52. 
76. 

Theatre-Offices  49.  76. 
Theatres    de    Guignol 

157. 
Thermes ,    Palais    des 

240. 
Thiers,  House  of  189. 
St.     Thomas    d''Aquin 

261.   . 
Tour  St.  Jacques  170. 
Tour     de   Jean     sans 

Peur  181. 

—  de  Nesle  255. 
Toumelles ,  Palais  des 

70. 

Tramways  27. 

Tribunal  de  Commerce 
218 

Trinik,  Egl.  de  la  188. 

Trocad^ro,   Palais    du 
268. 

— ,  Place  du  268. 

'-,  Avenue  du  31.  369. 

Tr3ne,  Place  du  210. 

Tuileries,  the  148. 

— ,  Jardin  des  151. 

University  241. 

Val-de-Grace  260. 

Valentino,  Salle  57. 

Vaugirard  32. 

Venddme  Column  81. 

Ventadour,  Salle  51. 

Villette,  La  32. 

Vincennes,  Bois  de  207. 

— ,  Gh&tean  de  209. 

St.VincentdePaul  189. 

Visitation ,  Convent  de 
la  228. 

Voitures  23. 

Weights  xxvii. 

Wine«  14.  20.  42.  43. 

Zoological  Garden  243. 
Passy  31.  165. 
Pavilly  342. 
Pecq,  Le  900. 
Pepinster  345. 
Pirraud  Ix. 
Picquigny  390. 
St.  Pierre-lfes-Calais  333. 
—  dn  Van v  ray  339. 
Pierrefitte  320. 
Pierrefonds  325. 
Piffalle  110. 
A7on,  Oertnain  107. 
Poissy  339. 
Point-du-Jour  32. 
PoUet,  Le  334. 
Pomard  360. 
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Ponee^  see  Pontio. 
Pont  d'Ain  361. 

—  de  TArche  339. 

—  de  Briquea  329. 

—  d^H^ry  359. 

—  Ste.  Maxence  922. 
i-Mousson  353. 

—  Remy  330. 
Pontarlier  369. 
Pontigny  357. 
Pontoise  320. 
Pontic^  Paolo  109. 
Port  d'AteUer  356. 

k-Bin8on  347. 

Port-sur-Sadne  356. 
Pomnn^  Nicolas  xzxi. 
— ,  0€upar  xxxi. 
Pradier  Ix.  HI. 
Pr^cy  320. 

Prt5ny  363. 
Prieur,  Barth.  108. 
Provina  354. 
Prudhon  xxxiii. 
Puffet  109. 
Pugieu  361. 
Puteaux  275. 
Pyrimont  362. 

St.  auentin  343. 
Quevy  346. 

Regnault  Ix. 
Reuse,  the  360. 
Reyssouse,  the  361. 
Rheims  348.  352. 
Rhine-Harne-Canal ,  the 

351. 
Rhine-Rhone  Canal,  the 

366.  359. 
Rhone,  the  361. 
— ,  the  Perte  du  362. 
Ribot  xxxix. 
Rigaud  zzxii. 
Robert^  Liopold  xxxvii. 
Rochette,  La  345. 
RoUeboise  339. 
Romilly  354. 
Rosieres^auX'Salines  351. 
Rosny  339. 
RossUlon  361. 
Rouen  335. 
Rouilly  356. 

Rousseau^  Thiod.  xxxix. 
Roussel  108. 
Rvde  Ix.  110. 


Rue  330. 
Rueil  299. 

Salins  359. 
Sambre,  the  344. 
Samson  344. 
Sannois  903. 
Sadne,  the  356. 
Sarrebourg  351. 
Saveme  351. 
Savoureuse,  the  356. 
Sceaux  271. 
Scheffer,,  Ary  xxxv. 
Scie,  the  335. 
Selle,  the  330.  3U. 
Senlis  321. 
Senne,  the  346. 
Sens  957. 
Seraing  344. 
Serri^res  360. 
Sevres  299. 
Seyssel  361. 
Soignies  346. 
Solle,  la  320. 
Somme,  the  330.  343. 
Sotteville  338. 
Southampton  340. 
Souzon,  the  358. 
Spa  346. 
Stains  320. 
Steuben  xxxvii. 
Strassburg  351. 
Suize,  the  355. 
Suresnes  162.  276. 
Surville  357. 

Tanlay  358. 
Tenay  361. 
Tergnier  343. 
Thalie,  the  360. 
Thfeve,  the  320. 
Thomery  357. 
Thorigny  347. 
Thnin  344. 
Tonnerre  358. 
Toul  349. 
Tournus  361. 
Tourville  338. 
Travers  360. 
— ,  Val  de  360. 
Tre'port  390. 
Treves  353. 

Trianon,  Grand  and  Pe- 
tit 295. 


Trooz,  Le  345. 
Trouville  sur  Uer  342. 
Troyes  354. 
Troy  on  xxxix. 

St.  Yaast  334. 
VaMrien,  Mont  276. 
St.  Valery-en-Caux  342. 
St.   Valery-aur-Somme 

330. 
Valserine,  the  362. 
Vanves  276. 
Varangeville  361. 
Varennes  347. 
Vaugirard  32. 
Velars  358. 
Verberie  322. 
Verdun  352. 
Vernet,  Horace  xxxv. 
Vernon  339. 
Verri^res,  ;Les  359. 
— ,  Col  des  360. 
Versailles  277. 
Verviers  345. 
Vesdre,  the  345. 
V<«sinet,  Le  300. 
Vesoul  356. 
Veuve,  I^a  352. 
Veyle,  the  361. 
V^zouze,  the  351. 
Vieux  Moulin  326. 
Ville  d'Avray  276.  299. 
Villemouble  347. 
Villeneuve    St.   Georges 

313. 
—  sur  Yonne  357. 
Villiers-le-Bel  320. 
Villiers-le-Sec  355. 
Vincennes  207. 
Viroflay  276. 
Vitry-le-Franjais  848. 
Volnay  360. 
Vosges,  the  356. 
Vouet^  Simon  xxxi. 
Vougeot  360. 

WatteaUj  Antoine  xxxii. 

T^res,  the  313. 
Tonne,  the  367. 
Yvetot  342. 

Zabem  351. 
Zorn,  the  351. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  the  Hotels  and  Maison  Meublees 
of  Paris  mentioned  in  the  Handbook. 

The  word  Hotel  is  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 


Albe  (d'),  7. 
Alexandrie  (d'),  8. 
Alma  (de  D,  7. 
Ambassadeurs  (des),  11. 
Americains  (des),  11. 
American  Home,  8. 
Amiral  (de  1'),  8. 
Amirautd  (de  T),  Boulev. 

de  Capucines  56,  7. 
Amiraut^  (de  D,  R.  Du- 

phot  20,  8. 
Angleterre  (d*),  E.  Jacob 

22,  11. 
Angleterre  (d'),  B.  M ont- 

martre  56  &  68,  10. 
Angleterre  A  des  Antilles 

(d'),  8. 
Anglo-Am^ricain,  9. 
Antin  (d'),  7. 
Arts  (des),  10. 
Ath^n^e  (de  T),  8. 

Bade  (de),  8. 

Bade  &  Florence  (de),  9. 

Balmoral,  7. 

Baviere  (de),  10. 

B^arn(Mai8.  meiibl.))  H- 

Beaujolais,  9. 

Beau-Sdjour,  10. 

Belgique  &  de  Hanovre 
(de),  9. 

Belgiqne  A  HoUande,  10. 

Bellevue,  7. 

Bergfere,  10. 

Bemaud,  10. 

Boeringer,  10. 

Bon  Lafontaine  (du),  11. 

Bordeaux  (de),  9. 

Boston  (de),  7. 

Boulogne  &  Calais,  9. 

Bourse  &  des  Ambassa- 
deurs (de  la),  9. 

Br^sil  (du),  8. 

Br^silien,  10. 

Brighton,  6. 

Bristol,  7. 

Britannique,  8. 

Bruges  (ae),  9. 

Bruxelles  (de),  9. 

Burgundy,  8. 

Byron,  8. 


Oaillenx,  2. 
Calais  (de),  7. 
Camoes  A  Rossini,  8. 
Canada  &  des  Families 

(du),  9. 
Canterbury  (de),  8. 
Capucines  (des),  8. 
Castiglione,  7. 
Castille  (de),  8. 
Chateaudun  (de),  8. 
Chatham,  7. 

Chemin  de  Fer  (du),  3. 
Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord 

(du),  2. 
Choiseul,  6. 
Choiseul      &     d'Egypte 

(de),  7. 
Cologne  (de),  10. 
Continental,  5. 
Coq-H^ron  (du),  9. 
Coquillifere,  9. 
Corneille  11., 
Couronne  (de  la),  7. 

Danemark  (du),  7. 

Danube   &   de   Glascow 
(du),  8. 

Dauphin  (du),R.  Dauphin 
4  &  6,  7. 

Daiiphin  (du),  R.  Rodzi 
vill  23,  9. 

Deux  -  Ameriques    (des), 
10. 

Deux-Cit^s  (des),  10. 

Deux-Mondes  (des),  7. 

Dominici,  7. 

Dor^  A  desPanoramas.lO. 

Dunkerque  &  de  Folke- 
stone (de),  8. 

Bmpereur  Joseph  II. 

(de  n,  11. 
Empereurs  (des),  9. 
Empire  (de  T),  7. 
Empires  (des),  9. 
Espagne  (d"),  9. 
Espagne    &   d^Am^rique 

(d^),  8. 
Espagne  &    de  Hongrie 

(d'J,  8. 
Etats-Unis  (des),  7. 


Etrangers  (des),R.Racine 

2,  11. 
Etrangers  (des),  R.   Vi- 

vienne  3,  9. 
Etrangers-Feydeau,  9. 
Europe  (de  V)\  Boulev.  de 

Strasbourg  74,  3. 
Europe  (de  T),  R.  Le  Pe- 

letier  5,  8. 
Europ^en,  10. 

Favart,  9. 
Finlande  (de),  8. 
France  (de),  Cit^  Bergere 

2,bi8,  10. 
France  (de),  R.  d' Antin 

22,7. 
France(de)(Mais.Meubl.), 

R.  de  Beaune  6,  11. 
France  (de),R.  du  Caire  4, 

10. 
France  (de),   R.  Laffitte 

38,  8. 
France&d'Alg<Srie(de),10. 
France  &  de  Bath  (de),  6. 
France    &    de    Bretagne 

(de),  5. 
France  A  de  Champagne 

(de),  10. 

Oand  &  de  Oermanie  (de), 

9. 
Gaules  A  d'Orient  (des),9. 
Oeofiroy-Karie,  10. 
Globe  (du),  9. 
Grammont  (de),  9. 
Grand-Hotel,  5. 
Grande-Bretagne  (de  la), 

8. 

Harcourt  (d'),  11. 
Haute- Vienne  (dela),  10. 
Hautes-Alpes  (des),  9. 
Havane  (de  la),  10. 
Helder  (du),  8. 
HoUande  (de),  R.  de  la 

Paix  20,  7. 
Hollande  (de),  R.  Radsi- 

vill  31,  9. 

He  de  France  (de  T),  7. 
lies  Britanniques  (des),7. 
Isly  (d'),  11. 


HOTELS. 


373 


Jardin  defl  Tuilerien 

(dn),  6. 
Jersey  (de),  8. 

Lftcombe,  10. 

Laffltte,  8. 

La  Folie  (de),  8. 

Lausanne  (de),  10. 

Levant  (du),  9. 

Liban  (du),  8. 

Lille  A  d'Albion  (de),  6. 

Liverpool,  7. 

Londres  (de),  R.   Bona- 
parte 3,  11. 

Londres  (de),  B.  Gastig- 
lione  5,  7. 

Londres  Sl  de  Brighton 
(de),  7. 

Londres  t  deXew-York 
(de),  8. 

Lorraine  (de)  (Haison 
Menblde),  11. 

Louis-le-Orand,  7. 

Louvois,  9. 

Louvre  ((Jr.  Hot.  du),  5. 

Lyon   4l   de   Hew -York 
(de),  10. 

Maisons  Heublees,  7,  8, 

9,  10,  11. 
Malte  (de),  9. 
Manchester  (de),  9. 
Marine  Fran^aise  (de 

la),  9. 
Marine   k  des   Colonies 

(de  la),  3. 
Mars    &    de    Normandie 

(de),  10. 
Martinique  A  Belgique,  9. 
Mayenne  (de  la),  8. 
Mazagran,  10. 
Mecklenbonrg,  8. 
Metropolitan,  7. 
Meurice,  6. 
Michelet,  11. 
Ministres  (des),  11. 
Mirabeau,  7. 
Missions  Etrangdre8(de8), 

11. 
Monde  (du),  8. 
Montesquieu,  9. 
Moscou  (de),  10. 
Mus€e  de  Cluny  (du),  11. 


National,  9. 

Nelson  (de),  8. 

Nice  (de),  9. 

Nice  A  de  Savoie  (de),  10. 

Nord-Est  (du)  (Van- 

stienne;  Mala.  HeuBL), 

10. 
Normandle  (de),  R.  R«d> 

ziviU  13,  9. 
Normandle  (de),  R.   St. 

Honors  256,  6. 

Op^ra  (de  T),  & 
Orient  (d^),  7. 
Orleans  (d\  9. 
Oxford  k  deCambridge,7. 

Palais  (dn),  7. 

Paris   (de),    Boulev.    de 

Strasbourg  72,  3. 
Paris    (de),    R.    de    la 

Michodi&re  27,  9. 
Paris  A  de  Londres  (de),  8. 
Paris  A  d'Osborne  (de),  7. 
Parlement  (du),  8. 
Pavilion  de  rSchiqaier 

(du),  10. 
Pavilion  de  Rohan  (da),  6. 
P^rigord  (du),  9. 
Pilloud(Maifl.Meubl.),ll. 
Place    dn     Palais-Royal 

(de  la),  6. 
Plata  (de  la),  10. 
Port-Mahon  (de),  7. 
Princes  (des),  9. 
Provinces  (dea),  10. 

Rastadt  (de),  7. 

Rhin  (du),  Cit^  Bergere 

3,  10. 
Rhin  (du),  Place Vend6me 

4  4  6,  7. 
Rhone  (du),  9. 
Richelieu,  9. 
Richepanse,  8. 
Richer,  10. 
Richmond,  8. 
Rivoli,  6. 
Rouen   (de),     R.    Notre 

Dame  des  Viet.  13,  9. 
Rouen  (de),  R.  St.  Denis 

165,  10. 
Rougemont,  10. 
Russie  (de),  8. 


St.  Angus  tin,  7. 

St.  James,  7. 

St.   Laurent   &  de  Mul- 

house,  2. 
St.  P^tersbourg  (de),  8. 
St.  Phar,  10. 
St.  Pierre,  11. 
Si.  Romain,  7. 
St.  Sulpice,  11. 
Ste.  Marie,  6. 
Saints-P^res  (des),  11. 
Saze  (de),  11. 
S^bastopol  (de),  10. 
Sdnat  (du),  11. 
Splendide,  7. 
Strasbourg  (de),  Boulev. 

de  Strasbourg  78,  3. 
Strasbourg  (de),  R.  Ri. 

chelieu  50.  9. 
Sues  (de),  11. 
Suisse,  R.  Lafayette  5,  8. 
Suisse.   R.   Notre  Dame 

des  Vict.  23,  9. 

Taitbout,  8. 
Tamise  (de  la),  7. 
Temps  (du),  10. 
Terrasse- Jouffroy  (de  la), 

10. 
Tibre  (du),  8. 
Tr^vise  (de),  10. 
Trois -Princes  (des),  7. 
Turgot,  10. 

TInivers  (de  T),  3. 
Unlvers  A   de    Portugal 

(de  r),  9. 
Universltd  (de  T),  11. 

Yalois  (de),  9. 
Vanstienne  (Maison 

Meubl^e),  11. 
Vauban,  10. 
Venddme,  7. 
Victoria,  8. 

Victoria  A  de  Famille,  8. 
Violet,  10. 
Vivienne,  9. 
Voltaire,  11. 
Vonillemont,  7. 

Wagram,  6. 
Westminster,  7. 
Windsor,  6. 


Alphabetical  List  of  the  Eestanrants  and  Cafis 
mentioned  in  the  Handbook. 

The  words  Restaurant  an^  Ca/4  are  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 


Alcazar      d'Et6      (Caf^ 

Chant.),  22. 
Ambassadears    (des) 

(Gaf^  Chant.),  22. 
Americain,  15,  17. 
Anglais,  15.  21. 
Anglaise  (Taverne),  17. 
Arcades  (des),  21. 
Ariaenonville    (Pavilion 

d'),  IG. 
Avenir  (de  T),  22. 

Barbotte,  16. 

Bastille  (de  la),  16. 

B^jot,  15. 

Beretta,  17. 

Besson,  17. 

Bignon,  15,  21. 

Blond  (Table  d'hote),  18. 

Blot,  17. 

Boenf  a  la  Mode  (an),  15. 

Bonnefoy,  15. 

Bonvalet  (Herbomez),  16. 

Bordeaux  (de),  22. 

Bouillod  (Table  d'hdte), 

18. 
Boulaud,  18. 
Bourse  (de  la),  21. 

Oadrans  (des),  22. 
Cardinal,  21. 
Caron,  17. 
Cascade  (de  la),  16. 
Cercle  (du),  21. 
Champeaux.  16. 
Chauveau,  18. 
Chemins    de    Fer    (des) 

(Faix),  16. 
Cinq  Arcades  (aux)  (Bou- 

tillac),  17. 
Commerce     (Diner    du) 

(Duchesne),  18. 
Commerce  (Or.  Rest,  du), 

18. 
Congris  (du),  21. 
Constant,  17. 
Corazza,  15. 
Corinthe  (i  la  Ville  de), 

16. 


Darras,  18. 
D^mory,  17. 
Doux,  15. 

Duchesne,  Diner  du  Com- 
merce, 18. 
Durand,  15,  21. 
Duval,  19. 

Epoque  (de  T),  22. 

Escoffier,  18. 

Etablissements  de  Bouil- 
lon, 19. 

Europ^en  (Diner)  (Bouf- 
fon),  18. 

rdlix,  16. 
Fellieon,  18. 
Foy  (J.  Bignon),  16. 
Foyot  Lesserteur,  17. 
Fran^ais,  22. 
Fran^ais  (Diner),  18. 
France  (de)(Guillaut),  15. 
France  £    de    Bretagne 

(de),  16. 
Frferes  Provenyaux,  15. 
Frontin,  22. 

Oaillon,  16. 
Garen,  21. 
Gaudin,  26. 
Globe  (du),  22. 
Grand  Caf^,  21. 
Guillaut    (Best,    de 
France),    15. 

Harcourt  (d*),  22. 
Helder  (du),  15,  21. 
H^roux  (Dufrane),  18. 
High  Life  (du),  16. 
Hill's  Tavern,  17. 
Horloge  (de  V)  (Caf^ 
Chant.),  22. 

Imoda,  22. 

Janodet,  15. 
Jardin  Turc,  16,  22. 

Lap^rouse,  17. 
Laveur,  18. 


Lecomte,  15. 
Ledoyen,  16. 
Lemardelay,  16. 
Le  Moulin  Bouge,  16. 
Le  Moulin  Vert,  16. 
Lequen,  16. 
London  House,  17. 
Londres  (Caf^  de),  21. 
Londres    (Taverne    de). 

Place  Boi'eldieu,  17. 
Londres    (Taverne    de). 

Rue  Gr^try  1,  16. 

Madrid  (Caf^  de),  21. 
Madrid  (Rest,  de),  16. 
Magny,  17. 
Maire,  15. 
Maison  Dorde,  15. 
Malte  (de),  22. 
Marguery,  15. 
Mathon,  18. 
Mazarin,  21. 
Mercier,  Quai  de  la  Tour- 

nelle  15.  17. 
Mercier,  Rue  du  Mail  6, 

18. 
Mille  Colonnes  (aux),  17. 
Morel,  16. 

Moureau  (Trappe),  17. 
Mulhouse  (de),  2l. 

Hapolitain.  21,  23. 
National,  15. 
Noel-Peters,  15. 
Notta,  15. 
Nouvel-Op^ra  (du),  18. 

Op^ra-Comique  (de  T) 

(B^nard),  16,  17. 
Orleans  (d'),  15,  21. 
Orsay  (d*),  22. 
Ory,  16. 

Paix  (de  la),  15,  21. 
Palais  (du),  22. 
Palais-Royal  (Dtners  du), 

17. 
Paris  (Caf^  de),  21. 
Paris  (Diner  de),  18. 
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Parii  (Rest,  de),  17. 

Pariflien,  22. 

Passage  Jouffroy  (Diner 

du),  18. 
Pavilion  d'Armenonville 

16. 
Ph^nix  (du),  32. 
Piel,  16. 
Place  du  Ch&telet  (dela), 

22. 
Poir^  A  Blanche,  23. 
PoiMonnerle     Anglaise 

(de  la),  18. 
Poi88onni^re  (Notta),  15. 
Porte  Jaune  (de  la),  16. 
Porte  Hontmartre  (de  la), 

22. 
Procope  (Ouichon),  22. 

Bailway  Buffets,  16. 
R^gence  (de  la),  21. 
Renaissance  (de  la),  22. 
Richard,  17. 


Richard-Lucas,  17. 
Riche,  15,  21. 
Bichefeu  (Cochet),  17. 
Richelieu  (de),  22. 
St.  Roch,  21. 
Rocher  (Diner  du),  18. 
Rochers  (des),  18. 
Rohan  (de),  21. 
Rome  (de),  16. 
Rosbif  (an),  18. 
Rotonde  (de  la),  21. 
Rougemont,  15. 
Rouz^,  HUaire,  22. 
Roy,  22. 

Schaffer  (CuUard),  16. 
S^mzier,  22. 
Soufflet,  22. 
Su^de  (de),  22. 

Taveme  Anglaise,  17. 
Taverne    de    Londres, 
Place  Boi'eldien,  17. 


Taveme    de   Londres, 
Rue  Gr^try  1,  16. 

Tavemier  Ain6,  17. 

Tavernier  (Hill),  16. 

Terrasse  (de  la),  22. 

Terrasse  Jouffroy  (de  la), 
15. 

Tissot,  17. 

Tortoni,  21,  22. 

Univers  (de  T),  21. 

Yachette-Br^bant,  15. 
Valois  (de),  17. 
V^four  (Grand),  15. 
V^four  (Petit),  15. 
V^ron,  22. 
Vian,  16. 
Voisin,  16. 
Voltaire,  17,  22. 

Weber,  17. 
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1 .  List  of  the  principal  streets,  public  buildings, 

etc.,  of  Paris. 

2.  General  Plan  of  Paris,   showing  the  railways, 

tramway  lines,  and  limits  of  the  special  plans. 

3.  Large  Plan  of  Paris,  in  three  sections. 

4.  Five  Special  Plans  of  the  most  important  quar- 

ters of  the  city. 

5.  Plan  and  List  of  the  omnibus  and  tramway 

lines. 
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severing   the  yellow    thread   which   will    be   found   between 

Nos.  I.  and  II.  of  the  special  plans. 
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List  of  the  Principal  Streets,  Squares,  Public 

Buildings,  etc. 

with  Reference  to  the  accompany iny  Plans. 

The  large  Plan  of  Paris,  on  the  scale  of  1  :  20,000,  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  of  which  the  uppermost  is  distinguished  by  a 
red,  the  central  by  a  white  (or  colourless),  and  the  lowest  by  a  blue 
border.  Each  section  contains  36  numbered  squares.  In  the  ac- 
companying index  the  capital  letters  B,  W,  B,  folio wiug  the  name 
of  a  street  or  building,  refer  to  the  different  sections,  while  the 
numbers  correspond  with  those  on  the  squares  in  each  section. 
When  the  name  required  is  also  found  on  one  of  the  special  plans, 
this  is  indicated  hy  an  italicised  Roman  numeral.  Thus,  Rue  Ab- 
batucci  will  be  found  on  the  section  bordered  with  red,  square  15; 
and  also  on  the  second  special  map. 

Names,  to  which  AneiennCj  Neuve,  Petitej  etc.  are  preflxed,  are 
to  be  sought  for  under  these  prefixes. 

The  numbering  of  the  squares  is  so  arranged,  that  squares  in 
different  sections  bearing  the  same  number  adjoin  each  other. 
Thus,  square  18  on  the  red  section  finds  its  continuation  towards 
the  S.  in  square  18  on  the  white  section. 

The  squares  will  also  be  useful  for  calculating  distances,  each 
side  of  a  square  being  exactly  one  kilometre,  while  the  diagonals  if 
drawn  would  be  1400  metres  or  I2/5  kilometre. 

The  word  Rue  is  always  omitted  in  the  following  index  for  the 
sake  of  brevity ;  the  other  contractions  will  present  no  difficulty. 


K  W  B 


|t  W  B 


Abbatucci // 

Abbaye  (de  V) IV 

Abb^de  La  Salle  (avenue)/ F 
Abb^  de  TEp^e  (de  Y)  IV,  V 
Abbe  Groult  (de  T)  .   .   .   . 

Abbesses  (des) 

Abbeville  (d') 

Abel-Leblanc  (passage)    .   . 

Aboukir  fd') /// 

Acacias  (des) 

Acclimatation  (jardtB  d^)  . 

Adam V 

AflPre 

Agiiesseau  (d")    ....    // 

Alain  Chartier 

Albe  (d^) / 

Basdbkjcb.  Paris.  6ih  Edit. 


15 


20 
24 


• 
8 


19 
18 


28 
24 


23 
15 
12 


19 
10 


to 


Albouy  /// 

Alembert  (d') 

Al^sia  (d^) 

Alexandre  Dimias 

Alger  (d') // 

Alibert /// 

Ali^nds  (asile  clin.  d').  .  . 
Aligre  (cour  d')  .  .  .  .  /// 
Aligre  (rue  et  place  d')  .   . 

Allemagne  (d") 

AUeray  (rue  et  place  d')  . 
Alma  (place,  avenne  et  pont 

de  n / 

Alma  (passage  de  Y)    .   .  I 

Alouettes  (des) 

Alphand  (passage) 


27 


29 


30 


31 
18 
27 


120 
28 


12 
11 


17 
14 


20 


10 


23 


LIST  OF  THE  PUINCIPAL  STREETS, 


B  W  B 


B  WB 


Alpbonsc 

4 

4 

Arsenal  (eare  de  D  .   .  .  . 

25 

Alsace  (d*) 

24 

Arsenal  (rue  et  place  de  T)  F 

• 

25 

Amftndiera  Tayenue  desl  /// 

5!7 

Artistes  (des) 

21 

AmbMsade  d'Allemagne    // 

17 

Arts  (pont  des)  .   .   .   .  /F 

• 

20 

—  d^Angleterre  ...  *    // 

15 

Arts-et-H^tiers  (square  des) 

—  d'Autriche // 

17 

/// 

• 

24 

—  de  Bussie // 

17 

Asile-Popincoort  (rue  et  pas- 

Amboise (d^) /// 

Ambroise  Pare 

21 

sage  de  T) 

26 

2S 

Asni^rea  (porte  d')    .... 

11 

Am^lie  (rue  et  passage)  /  V 

14 

Asni^res  (route,  rue  d')  .   . 

14 

Amelot ///,  Y 

27 

Assas  (rue  d') /  F 

• 

16 

19 

Ampere 

11 

Assomption  (^glise  de  T)    // 

• 

18 

Amsterdam  (d') 

18 

Assomption  (de  T) 

• 

5 

Amyot V 

• 

22 

Astorg  (d') // 

15 

Anatomie  (amphitheatre  d') 

• 

22 

AUas  (de  D 

30 

Ancienne  -  Cum^die   fde   D 

19 

Auber // 

^ 

18 

/K,  r 

Aubervilliers  (porte  d^)  .  . 

Ancre  (passage  de  T)  .  /// 

24 

Aubervilliers  (d^) 

26 

Anglais  (passage  des)  .   .   . 
Anglais  (des) V 

2d 

Aubign^  (d') F 

25 

22 

Aubriot /// 

•^3 

Angoullme  (d')  ....  /// 

27 

Aubry-le-Buucher  .   .   .  Ill 

23 

Anjou  (quai  d*) V 

Anjuu  Saint-Honortf  (d  )  // 

22 

Aude  (de  T) 

18 

18 

18 

Aumaire Ill 

24 

Annam  (d'') 

33 

Aumale  (d') 

21 

Annelets  (des) 

33 

Austerlitz  (quai  et  pont  d')  F 

■ 

25 

Annunciation  (de  D     ... 

5 

Auteuil  (gare  d'') 

1 
4 

Annonciation  de  Passy  {€vX. 

Auteuil  (place  d') 

de  D 

8 

Auteuil  (porte  et  rue  d*)    . 

1 

An  tin  (avenue  d*)  .   ,   .    // 

15 

Avron  (d') 

34 

Antin  (cit^  d') // 

21 

Antin  (d^) // 

21 

Babile /// 

20 

Antoine  Dubois  .   .    IV^Y 

19 

Babylone(de) IV 

16 

Anvers  (place  d") 

i) 

Bac  (du) IV 

17 

Apennins  (des) 

16 

Bagneux  (de) IV 

16 

AoDert 

6 

Bagnolet  (porte  et  route  de) 

36 

Aqueduc  (de  X) 

2B 

Bagnolet  (de) 

32 

Arago  (boulevard) 

« 

20 

Baillet /// 

20 

Arbalfete  (de  D 

■ 

22 

Bailleul /// 

20 

Arbre-Sec  (de  T)    .   .   .  /// 

20 

Baillif //,/// 

21 

Are  de  Triomphe  du  Car- 

BaiUy  /// 

24 

rousel  // 

• 

17 

Balagny 

16 

de  TEtoile    .   .   .   .  / 

12 
12 

Balkans  (des) 

35 

Arc-de-Triompbe  (de  V)  .   . 

Balzac / 

12 

Arcade  (de  T) // 

18 

18 

Banque  (de  la)    ...   .  /// 

21 

Arcet  (d') 

17 

Banqne  de  France    //,  /// 

21 

Archevdch^   (quai   et   pont 
de  r) V 

Banouier  (du) 

23 

» 

22 

Barbet-de-Jouy    ....    IV 

13 

Archives  Nationales  .   .  Ill 

■ 

23 

Barbette /// 

26 

Archives  (des) /// 

• 

28 

Bargue  (rue  et  passage) .  . 

• 

18 

Arcole  (pont  et  rue  d')    .  V 

• 

2B 

Baron 

16 

Arcueil  (porte  d') 

• 

• 

21 

Barouillfere  (de  la)    .   .    IV 

13 

Arcueil  (d') 

21 

Barrault  (pas.)    ...... 

23 

Ardennes  (des) 

99 

Barrault 

31 

Argenson  (d**) // 

15 

Barres  (des) F 

23 

Argenteuil  (d')   ....    // 

« 

21 

Barth^lemy IV 

13 

Argonne  (rue  et  place  de  T) 

28 

Basfour  (passage)  .   .   .  /// 

34 

Argout  (d') /// 

« 

9 

21 

Basfroi 

29 

« 

Armailie  (d\) 

Bas-Meudon  (porte  du)    .   . 

4 

Armorique  (de  T) 

Arras  (d') F 

m 

■ 

13 

Bassano     / 

12 

• 

22 

Basse-des-Carmes  .   .   .   .  F 

22 

Arriv^e  (de  T) 

• 

• 

16 

Baoae-das-UrdiiiM     .   .   .   .  F 

23 

SQUARES,  PUBLIC  BUILDINOS,  etc. 


B  W  B 


B  W  B 


// 


BMM-da-Bempart  .   . 
BMsefl-Oatines  (det)  .... 

Baasins  (det) ,  / 

Bassompierre V 

Bastille  (place  et  me  de  la)  V 
Batignolles  (boulevard  des) 
Batignolles  (place  des)    .   . 

Batignolles  (des) 

Battoir  (du) V 

Baaches  (des) 

Baudelique 

Baudin 

Baudover  (place)   .   .   .   .  V 

Baudricourt 

Baume  (de  la) // 

Baasset 

Bayard // 

Bayen 

B^am  (rue  et  impasse  de)  F 

Beaubourg /// 

Beauce  (de) /// 

Beau-Grenelle  (place)  .   .  . 

Beauharnais  (cit^) 

Beaujolais  (de)  .  .  77,  777 
Beaojon  (rae  et  hdpital)    . 

Beaulieu  (ruelle) 

Beaumarchais  (boulevard) 

777,  V 

Beaune  (de) IV 

Beaunier 

Beauregard 777 

Beaus^our  (boulevard)  .   . 

Beautreillia .  F 

Beauveau  (place)  .  .  .  II 
Beaux-Arts  (des)    .   .  .    7F 

Becquerel 

Beetnoven I 

Bel-Air  (avenue  du) .... 
Bel-Air  (station  du)  .   .   .   . 

Belfort  (de) 

Bellart 7F 

Bcllay  (du) F 

Bellecbasse  (place  de).  .  . 
Bellechasse  (rue  de)   77,  7F 

Bellefond 

Belles-Feuilles  (des) ...  7 
Belleville  (boulevard  dej  . 

Belleville  (de) 

Bellevue  (de) 

BelHard. 

Belli^vre 

Bellini 7 

BeUot 

Belloy  (d«) 7 

B^nard   

Bel  Bespiro  (du) 

Belzunce 

Benouville 

B^ranger Ill 

Bercy  (boulevard  de)  .  .  . 
Beroy  (pontde) 


17 
14 
17 


22 
24 


15 
12 


12 


UO 


18 
33 


12 
25 
25 


5 
23 


15 

26 

23 

23 

7 

31 

21 


26 

17 


21 


30 
33 
22 


26 


12 
24 


24 
5 
25 
15 
20 

8 
31 


29 
13 
22 
14 
17 

9 
30 


22 


27 
10 


31 


18 


34 


8 
12 


6 
27 


25 


17 


28 

'28 


Bercy  (quai,  port  et  porte  de) 

Bercy  (de) F 

Berger    777 

Berg^re  (cite) 777 

Berg^re 777 

Bergers  (des) 

Sprite 7F 

Berlin  (de) 

Bemardins  (des)     .   .   .   .  F 
Bemard-Palissy  .   .   .   .  7F 

Berry  (de) 7 

Berthe 

Berthier  (boulevard)    .   .  . 

BerthoUet 

Bertin-Poiree 777 

Berton 7 

Bertrand  (cite)' 

Bertrand 7F 

Berz^lius 

Bessi^res  (boulevard)  .  .  . 
Bestiaux  (march^  aux)  .  . 
B^thune  (qua!  de)     .   .   .  F 

Beudant 

Beuret 

Besout 

Biblioth&que  Mazarine  .  . 
—  Nationale    ...    77,  777 

Biedtre  (porte  de) 

Bichat .777 

Bienfaisance  (de  la)  ...   . 

Bi^vre  (de) F 

Billancourt  (porte  de) .   .  . 

Billancourt  (de) 

Billault 7 

Billettes 777,  F 

Billy  (quai  de) 7 

Blot 

Birague  (de) F 

Biscomet F 

Bisson 

Bitche  (place  de)  .  .  .   .  7 

Biaet 7 

Blainville.   .......  F 

Blaise 

Blanche  (citd) 

Blanche  (rue  et  place)  .  . 
Blancs-Manteaux  (des).   .   . 

Bleue 

Bleus  (cour  des)     ...  777 

Blomet 7F 

Blondel 777 

Blotti^re 

Bochart  de  Saron 

BoBufs  (ancien  chemin  des) 
Boieldieu  (place)    ...    77 

Boileau 

Bois  (des) 

Bois  de  Boulogne  (avenue 

du)  .   .  .  •. 7 

Bois  de  Boulogne  (passage 

dtt) 777 


16 


i» 


ji' 


20 


24 


LIST  OF  THS  PRraCIPAL  STREETS, 


Boluy  d'Aoglu  . 

B«itoD  (puHgeJ. 


Bone^BTlllc    .... 

BoDJU^ 

Boulunvlllien  (d«|  . 

BonUrd!  ....'.'. 


Baale-Bgai 


w  t<U) . 


)i  (du) 


.._ /// 

Bouqus  t-ds-LDngebuDp  (dn) 

BodrboB  fpuBAgfl) ..... 

Banrhan-U-CkiUiD  '.  ',  'iT 
Bourdon  (boulevard)  .  .  r 
Boiirdoi>Dhl>(deg).  .   .  /// 


Bontartil    . 

Bonvinea  (i 


Brtefae  IkDx  loupa  <riifll' 
Br^d><Tue  el  pl>i»|    . 


SI""  ■ 


Bad«  .  . 

Bsffon    . 


.  ir 


oe). 


BdIuoo  SalDt-I^nla  fdu)    . 

ButW-ChiunioBiVdo 'la)  '. 

Baltei-inz-«lllea  ','.'.'.'. 
(parsdu) 


iles^hktin 


Gudel .  .  . 
CshieUi    . 


CalDBni  (Impuu) 

C*lre  (pi.  et  me  da)    .  Ill 
Ctint  dea  D«p4(i .   .   .    It 

C»l»lB  (dej 


GaiDpseiie-FTeDiitre . 
Cmnpn-PormlD  (d«)  . 
Cui)l  St-Denia   .  .  . 

—  8m«r«n    .  .  .  , 

—  SI-KartiD  (dn)  .  , 


CsplM 

Cspron 

GipiiBlBufbouleTird  de>)  II 

CiPdlnilB IT 

CBrdlnd-Lenialne.   .   .   .V 

CvdiBCl 

Cantiu  (dea) V 

Gumea     BUletlu    (Mmple 

CuDBiBlet  (mnife)  .  .    '.  T 


SQUARES,  ?UBLK)  BUtLi;>INGS,  etc. 


B  W  B 


Caroline 

17 

Caron V 

26 

Carpentier IV 

16 

Carrousel  (place  et  post  du) 

JI.IY 

20 

88 

Caoimir-Delavigne    .  .   JV 

19 

Caaimir-P^rier    .   .   .   .    /F 

14 

Cauette IV 

16 

Castellane // 

18 

Caatex V 

2& 
18 

Caatiglione  (de)  ....    // 

Catinat /// 

21 

Caulaincourt 

ao 

Caamartin // 

18 

18 

Cav6 

23 

• 

22 

16 

C^lettins  (qaai  det)  .  .  .  V 
Cela 

Cendriers  (dea) 

• 

m 

Qensier . 

22 

Cerisaie  (de  la) V 

■ 

25 

C^vennes  (de8) 

• 

« 

7 

Chabanais // 

• 

21 

Chabrol  (de) 

24 

Chaillot(de) / 

■ 

12 

Cbaise  (de  la) IV 

• 

16 

Chalet  (du) 

27 

Chalgrin 

9 

Chalignv 

28 

28 

Chalon  (de) 

Chainaillard8  (des)    .... 

• 

zi 

Chambtfry  (de) 

11 

Champagny IV 

Champ  de  TAlouette  (du)  . 

14 

• 

20 

Champ-d'Asile  (du)  .... 

• 

17 

Champ  de  Mam / 

U 

Champ  de  Mars  (du)   .   .  / 

11 

Champerret  (porte  de)    .  . 

8 

Championnei 

19 

• 

Id 

Champt-Ely8^e8(aveiiue  des) 

/,// 

i& 

Chanaleilles  (de)   ,  .  .    IV 

16 

1 

20 

Change  (pont  au)  .  .  .   .  F 

Chanoinesse V 

^ 

Chantiers  (des) V 

22 

Chapelle  (boulevard  de  la) 

SS 

Chapelle  (cit^  de  la)   .  .  . 

28 

Chapelle  (place  de  la)\  .  . 

2» 

Chapelle  (rue  de  la)     ... 

22 

Chapelle  (sUtion  de  la) .  . 

22 

Chapelle  Bxpiatoire     .    // 

18 

Chapon  /// 

« 

24 

Chaptal 

18 

Chaptal  (college) 

iS 

Charbonni^re  (de  la)    .  .  . 

28 

Cfaarenie  (quai  de  la)  .  .  . 

28 

Charenton 

36 

Charenton  (lac  de)   .... 

• 

• 

86 

OhaMntoQ  (porte  de)  .  .  . 

• 

• 

82 

■S^WfW 


Charenton.  (de) F 

Charit^  (hdpital  de  la)  /F 
Charlemagne  Oyc^e)  •  •  ^ 
Charlemagne  (rue  et  parage) 

F 

Charlea  V F 

Chariot Ill 

Charolals  (du) 

Charonne  (boul.  de)    .   .  . 

Charonne  (de) 

Charreti^re F 

Chortres  (de) 

ChasaelouiHl^ubat    .... 

Chiteau  (du) 

Chatean-des-Rentiers  (du)  . 

Chateaubriand / 

Ch&teau-d'Eau  (place  du)/// 
Chateau-d'Kau  (du)  .  .  /// 
Chateaudun  (de)  .  .  . 
Chateau-Landon  (de)    . 
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19 


21 


12 
14 


'25 


21 

23 
1*9 


19 
20 


9() 


24 
24 
23 

• 

16 
21 

81) 


3() 


19 


16 


29 
21 


IK 

20 

20 
38 

30 


22 


26 


16 
16 

12 


19 
19 


16 
S 
11 


17 

18 


20 


31 
26 


11 

35 
13 


29 
14 


Ouest  (rue  et  impasse  de  T) 
Ourcq  (canal  de  T)  .    .    .    . 

Ourcq  (de  V) 

Ours  (aux) /// 

Pagevin /// 

Paix  (de  la) 

Pajol 

Pajou 

Palais  (boulevard  du) .  .  V 
Palais- Bourbon  (place  du)  II 

Palais- Royal // 

Palais-Royal  (plai***  du)    // 

Palatine IV 

Palestine  (de) 

Palestro  (de) /// 

Pali-kao  (de) 

Palmyre 

Panorama  ( Cham  ps-  Kl  vsees) 

// 
Panoramas  (rue   el   passage 

des) /;/ 

Panoyaux  (des) 

Pantheon    (egl.     Ste-Oene- 

vifeve) V 

Pantheon  (place  du).    .    .  V 

Pantin 

Pan  tin  (porte  de) 

Paon-Blanc  (du) V 

Papillon 

Paradis  -  Poiswmniere     (de) 

/// 
Parcheminerie  (de  la) .  .  V 
Parc-Roval  (du)  .    .   .   .  /// 

Paris  (de) 

Parme  (de) 

Parmentier  (avenue)  .  /// 
Partants  (cliemin  des) .  .  . 
Parvia  -  Notre  -  Dume  ( place 

du) V 

Pascal 

Pasquier 

Passy  (quai  de) / 

Passy  (rue  et  place  de)  .   / 

Passy  (station  de) 

Pastourel /// 

Patay  (de) 

Paul-Lelong /// 

Pauquet / 

Pav^e V 

Payen  (impasse) 

Payenne /// 

Pt'-choin 

Peclet 

Pelee  (ruelle) /// 

Pelican  (du)     ...     //,  /// 

Pellep(»rt 

Penthievre  (del  ....  II 
Pepiniere  (de  hi)    .    .    .     // 

Perceval 

Perchamps  (rue  et  place  des) 


29 
28 


13 


26 


33 


24 

21 

18 

5 

20 

14 

21 

20 

19 

24 
90 


20 


31 
32 


15 

21 
30 

19 
19 


21 
24 


23 


34 
18 


19 

•26 


30 
33 

22 


23 


18 


18 

8 

5 

5 

23 


27 


21 

12 

23 

4 

26 


27 


10 


33 
15 
18 


26 
20 
36 


13 
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PereliB(dn) /// 

Panier  (avenaa}    .  .   .    11 

26 

6 

Parelra  (bonlerard)  .... 
PergoliM 

PerlTcda  1.)    '.  '.  .  ..  Ill 
Pemem /// 

i 

20 

PeUt^ibaUan  (aTsnue  du)  . 

Patlt-PoBtCraaatpoaldnj  V 
Petile.Plerre(daIa).  .  .  . 

dea) ."m   2 

PaKli-Carreani  (dn)   .  /// 

PeHM-Kdleli  (dea) 3 

PetlM-Piree   (rue    el  place 

des) //,  /// 

2 

4 
i 

31 

Faapllan  (avenue  dea)   .  . 

Bl 

Picardie  (de) /// 

ST 

Picpna  (bonleraid  de) .  .   . 

31 

Plerre-an-Lard   .   .  .   .  Ill 

Pterm-an^rin 

nar«-Le-»l /// 

Piem-Ler^ Ill 

Pierra-Picaid 3 

Piana-Samiln C 

ngalle  (rna  at  place)  ...    3 
Piaal  (me  at  pica)  .... 
PitU  (bSpital  de  la)     .  .V 

Pitii  (de  la) r 

Pii^rfcnorl a 

Plaina-f^rdae  (de  ta)   .  !  ! 
Plalaanca  (poite  de).  .  .  . 

0 
3K 

SS{;^;?d'ir.«''::::fj; 

s 

PaiM.iu.J.™.(,„eetp«..e 

PoiaU^I'l.ry  (de  la)   .  .  . 

Lonlt- Philippe  (dn)  V 


Porl-Eoyal  (boaleTard  de]  . 

"--■n  (admlnlilr.  dea)  /// 
n-VtXl  (du) 


Fa  (de»  .  ...  Ill    . 


Prta-SalnMJervi 


Pr«t»a8t-3«Terin  (dai: 


lion^a  U) 


»(dea)  .  . 
(de).  .  .  I 
a  (de  la)    . 


,  PUBLIC  i 


PMbU  (ie) 

Iw 

■~~ 

m 

BeuUli  (potte  del 

iS 

lUDnlon  (rue  et  piMs  de  In) 

ji 

(iu«tM-S«ptsiiibre<d 

/K    . 

.   U) 

BMn  (d.) a 

///     . 

Qulatlplc  |de  U)  .  . 

& 

R«uinnt  (P"M«9)    . 

.  •» 

s 

EiToU  (de)    .  .  //,  /;/,  C    . 

x 

Up^  (qnU  de  U)    . 

.   36 

Kochw  a-) IB 

Baliuid 

.    ID 

///     . 

W 

RoiBftlnville  |p«i(e  del  .  .    Sk 

Rome  (putig*  4b)    .  .  ///     . 

Seine  (Codm  I>)    .  . 

',11    . 

If 

21 

Bo.iera   (Aea) V     , 

Kandet-Yon.  (du)  .   . 

IV    . 

tfllR 

Beooe^ldsJ 

Ei!»,.OiM  (d«.)     .    . 

BoobU.  (pl!ce  dej  .  .  .  .    3i 
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Roml  (pont) .  . 
aoyer-Co'uud  (i 


imbrolseMgl.  elm. 
kn»b>r<(  ....  /J 
Ti-Aca-AtU     (ru8   r 

•t IV, 

iptnlne  CbSpiMJ)   . 


8minl-Clmid  (porte  de)     .  . 
S^Bt-L>enli   (bonleTird    e 

Sdnt-lXniB  (»D>1)  '.'..' 


Bunl  (*flise)  .  ...  in 

S^nt-Dldfei / 

S*lDt-Doaliilqiu(puit>ge)/ 
Bftlnt-DaEaiBjqne  .  .  I.  II 
Silnl-Etlsnu-au-Moiil  (me 

at  *diw) T 

Sdnl-eng^e  (iglUe)  ,  /// 
8i{Dt-E>utKhe(?gllie,  plBce 


Bint-Ferdlnud     (rn 


»i;gla-de-8>llu  (i^.) 
-Frucols-de-Sanea  .  . 

SBlnl-Fnncois-XftTlsr  (ive- 
nueet^gllie).  ...   /I* 

Ssinl-Oeorgei  f^llie)  .  .  . 


3t-{lerRi>1ii  (pliea)   . 


l-Oerni>ln-da>-Pr«t 


(^iltse  el 


■Honors  (cloitre)  11,  III 
ln^HaIloH  (moreh^).  // 
inl-HonOT^ // 


St-Juquea-]'HSplUI .  . 
SilntJesn-BupUste  de  1 

lerlUe  (iili.e)  .  .  . 
Silnt-Jen-Biptlile  de  C 

•telle  )*gH«e)  .... 
Sulnt-Ioeepb  fctupelle) 
asinl-Joiepli  (ligliie)  . 
S^nMoaeph 


SQUARES,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  etc. 


19 


£  W  B 


B  W  B 


Saint  -  M and^     (avenue     et 

porte  de) 

Saint-Mande 

Saint-Marc  ,  ...  II,  III 
Saint-Marcel  (boulevard)  . 
St  -  Marcel  -  de  -  la  -  Maison- 

Blanche  (^glise) 

Saint-Martin  (boul.  et  porte) 

/// 
Saint-Martin  (canal).  .  .  . 
Saint -Martin  (marcb^)  /// 

Saint-Martin /// 

Saint-Maur-Popincourt  /// 
Saint-M^dard  (^glise)  .   .   . 

Saint-M^dard F 

Saint-Merry  (^glise)  .  .  /// 
Saint-Michel       (boulevard) 

IV,  V 
Saint-Michel  (hospice).   .   . 
St-Michel    (pont,    place    et 

quai) V 

Saint-Kicolas  (port)  .  .  // 
St-  l^icolas  -  des  -  Champs 

(dglisc) /// 

St  -  Nicolas  -  du-  Chardonnet 

(^glise) V 

Saint-Ouen  (avenue  de)  .  . 
Saint-Ouen  (porte  de) .  .  . 
Saint-Paul  (passage) .  .   .  V 

Saint-Paul V 

Saint-  Paul  -  Saint-  Louis 

(^glise) V 

Saint-P^tersbourg  (de)  .  . 
Saint-Philibert  (avenue)  .  . 
Saint-Philippe  ....  /// 
Saint-  Philippe    du    Roule 

(^glise) // 

Saint  -  Pierre  -  du  -  Temple 

(passage) /// 

St-  Pierre  -  Montmartre 

(place)    

St-Picrre-Montrouge  (^gl.) 
St-Pierre-8t-Antoine    (pas.) 

V 

Saint-Placide IV 

Saint-Boch  (^glise  et  rue)  // 

Saint-Romain IV 

Saint-Sabin    (rue    et    pas- 
sage)   ///,  V 

Saint-Sauveur  (rue  et  pas.) 

Ill 
Saint  -  S^bastien      (rue     et 

imp.) /// 

Saint-S^verin  (rue  et  ^gl.)  V 
St-Sulpice  (rue,  pi.  et  ^gl.) 

IV 
Saint  -  Thomas  -  d' Aquin 

(^glise,  rue  et  place)   IV 

Saint-Victor V 

Saint  -Vincent  -  Montmartre 
Salnt-Vincent-de-Paul  (^gl.) 


27 


27 


16 
16 


17 


16 


20 


21 


24 
27 
24 
23 
99 


23 

19 

• 

19 
20 

24 

22 


25 
25 

25 

6 
24 


26 


22 
22 


19 
34 


20 
24 


25 
16 
18 
16 

26 

21 

26 
19 

19 

17 


34 
34 

22 

22 


17 


21 

27 
24 
23 
19 
19 

20 

5 

14 

23 

27 

28 


Sain  t-Vincent-de-  Paul 

(soBurs  de) 16 

Saint- Yves 

Sainte-Alice 

Ste-Anne  (rue  et  pass.)  I J 
Ste  -  Anne  -  Richard  -  Lenoir 

(pass.)    . 

Sainte-Apolline  ....  /// 
Sainte-Avoye  (passage)  /// 
Sainte-Barbe  (^gl.)  .  .  .  K 
Sainte-Catherine    .   .   .   .  V 

Sainte-C^cile //•'  24 

Sainte-Chapelle r 

Sainte-Claire 

Sainte-Clotilde  (^glise)  .  I V 
Sainte  -  Croix -de-la -Br  -tiMi- 

nerie  (rue et  pass.)  J//,  V 
Sainte -Elisabeth     (rui     et 

^glise) /// 

Sainte-Eug^nie  (hdpitn'i  . 
Sainte-Eug^nie-MontriMii  e  . 

Sainte-Euphrasie 19 

Sainte-F^licit^  (impaoso)  . 
Sainte-Foy(rueetpait.H.)///  .  24 
Sainte-€Ksnevi^ve  (^glise)  V  .  19 
Sain te-Gteneviive  (place)  .  V  .22 
Sainte-Marguerite    (rue    et 

^gllse) 28 

Ste  -Marie  -  des  -  Batignolles 

(^glise) 14 

Ste-Marie-Boquette  (cour  et 

passage) 27 

Sainte-Marthe Ill  27 

Sainte  -  Opportune   (rue    et 

place) /// 

Sainte-Pdlagie  (^glise)  .  .  V 
Ste-Pdrine  (institution  de) 
Saintonge  (de)  ....  /// 
Saints-P^res  (des) .   .   .    IV 

Salneuve 14 

Salomon-de-Caus  .  .  .  /// 
Salpdtriire  (hdpital  de  la). 
SalpStri^re  (de  la)  .... 
Sambre-et-Meuse  (de)  ...    27 

Samson 

Sant^  (impasse  de  la)  .   .   . 

Sant^  (rue  de  la) 

Santeuil 

Sartine ///     .31 

Saules  (des) 20 

Saulnier  (passage)     .   .  ///  21 
Saumon  (passage  du)  .  /// 
Saussayes  (des)  ....    // 

Saussure 14 

Sauvage-La-Gare 

Sanval ///     .  9i 

Savoie  (de) V    .90 

Saxe  (avenue  de)  .   .  .    IV    .   li> 
Sceaux-Ceinture  (sta  tion  de) 

Scheffer /     .8 

Schomberg V    .95 


18 
17 


17 
10 


20 

■ 

4 

26 
17 

24 


22 


25 
96 

28 
10 
20 
33 


.1 
ft 
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aibMtopoUboul*..  de) 
Becrttuil 

18 

I" 

13 
!9 
10 

J* 

IB 

W^U  ■.:■.■.  ■ 

/K 

Zlttux)  ..... 

Bepl-Vule.  Cies)    .  . 
Steurier  (boiil>(ud> 

SerrindoBt  

// 

Stvrea  (porte  d«)  .  . 
Uu  (de) 

Slmon-le-Vruc  .  .  . 

'/f 

(1  ■ 

ixr""""""'  ■■ 

a  ■ 

»!! 

31 
11 

8olKrioo(™»lpimld 

)// 

■  *■ 

SorbonnB    (pUce,    ru 

." 

4 

.  i 
«  ■ 

a» 

Booree-AnWuil  (d*  It.)    .  . 
Soardlire  (de  !»)...    11 
ewirdi. Ill 

de.) V 

BUnWM(ro*  s'tpuuE*) '  V 

SMBder  (dUJ 

SK:s!:,irM;.d. 

/"// 

Ttbui<m< 
TKherie  I 
T.«e  (dn) 


Tinger  (de)  . 


TuM 


»  (d«<)  . 


T«dlen 

T^b«rm>  (4«) 

T«Wtrapl>e  (do) .... 
T^Mgnphei      (lAniuii 

TaBPlB  (boitowd  dn) 
Tcuple  (mtrehi  du)   . 

TBmplB  (dn) 

Tempi!  (eqnu*  iu)     . 
T^nlan 


-  dee  BoulTu  Piri*.    .    IJ 

■  du  (Alteau-d'Etu  .  Ui 

■  du  Ghlulet H 

D<juet(Tr<iit.Tli.  Pnnl 


■  d«"'  B»IW'  .' 


I  lUdUni 


SfJI'ARES,  PUBLIC  BUR.DlNfl8,  el 


» 

BWB 

■nam  d   v   d   m     // 

[7 

n 

Ll 

■j3 

■3 

IB 
^! 

31 

si 
le 

n 

24 
28 

17 

TbiBBrf T 

Thennorei*'  (p™»g«'de.) 

Tnileriea  (pBlila  dea)  .    // 

Tnrbigo  (de) /// 

Tnrenne IH,  V 

&'(£;•"."*.";:: 

mm  (d-) V 

DniTOrall^  He  D  /,  11,  IV 
Urtnlinex  (dea) V 

i. 

ThUrr^  (p»»te) 

Tboloi* 

».. 

1» 

TlUeola  (t-reaat  dea)  .   .  . 

TUeltl  (de) 

Timtare  (Mtel  da)  //,  III 

la 

1 

U-*.  («■)■'- /// 

TBl-de-Orl>ee  (hdpilBl  de)  , 

le 

TlqueX"" '// 

V.]my  (miBl  it)    .  .  .  ill 

Valois    froe    et  ptaee  de) 

II,  III 

ar 

27 
U 

Ti™,Un.eB.p.«.d.)     . 

» 

Toiw«'(deTT , :  ■. : : 

Tombe-lsaoireCdeU)'-  ■  - 

Van-Dyck  (avenae)  .   . 

13 

IS 

a 

Vaanea  (de)  .' Ill 

Tour-d'AoTecsne  (de  ]».   , 
Toot-des-Dwnee  (de  1»)  .  . 
TouT-FUajr  (de  U)    .   .  .  / 

TonreUe.  (dea) 

ToarUnue 

1 

as 

z 
m 

^llZ'ilT'"  ■■■■ 

II 

^rcVptU'.-.-ii: 

Vaacanaon  (Arta-el-il*Mera) 
VaucanaoB  (Boqoetle)     .   . 

IB 

i 

i=:i.r: :  "Vv 

VangirBTd  (b<rale>Brd  de)  /' V 
VanflrMd  (de)  .  .   .  IV,V 

IS 

TonrrtllB  (avenne  de)  I,  IV 
Tonnaint-F^roD     

Kaffi.,:::;::"i 

TrBveralirB-S^nUAntoinB  r 

9 

21 

IP 

it 

! 

VanTilllera ill 

VBvia ir 

V^aaqnei  (avenue)  .... 

Velpein    ......  IV 

VendAme  (paaaage)  .   .  Ill 
VeaddDB  (p]«B)   .   .  .    II 

ID 

18 

IB 

TWTlae  (ctl^) /// 

Trt™e  (de) 

TrinfW  (peaaBge  de  U)  /// 
Triiilt«(rDBeli!gIla«de]B) 
TVwaddro  iBTenoe  du)  .  / 
T««"«ro  Iplaee  du)      .  / 

VsniaB  (de) Ill 

XI 

S 

TroU-Chwdenea(raelle  dea) 
TrQla-CooroBBea  (dea)  .  .   . 

00 
Ifl 

1? 

n 

4 

VerneaU  (de) IV 

TnidBine  (Bveuue)    .... 

TrnffauK 

Ti6ne  (pIbcb  et  BTenue  do) 

Viro-Dodat(paaaage)//,  III 

Ve™ie(de'u)'  .'   'ill,'  V 
VertBlllea  (»»enae  de)    .   . 

VereiunT 

4 
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gy  g  ] 

Verlbols  (da) ///    . 

Vsrle  (>lUs) -  ■ " 

Terliu  (d«i> 


VIctnri*  OvMne) .   ,  II,  V 
Viaille-du-TemplB     ///,  F    , 
Vleille-Eilnvkda  (ds  U)  V    . 
Vlelllu-ElDTU  <d(»  .  '" 
VlBillei-UudrlstWi 


Vign«(d6,l    .   , 
VUnolles  (Jei)  . 


VUle-HnrdoDlD 
Tlllaiiilf  (de)  . 
Vjll^nat  (de) . 
Ville-rEyaque  (i 


VolU     .   . 

VulUlis  (boul.  Bt  pliica 
VolUlR  (qnd)  .... 
Voagei  (pluie  Btruedf 

i'onillri  (de)     ..... 

VotLU,  (de  U) .     . 

k'rilKiFe  (de  li)  .  .  II,  I/I    . 

1  W^r™  (" 
WaKram  (pi 
wJliulwrt  I 


ViUien  (parts  d< 


[en  (porlB 
Leri  (de)     . 


/^l 


<^^ 


"IfOi'niiF.vuir,,, 


!         1.        1.  *,- V 


I 
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-^ 


I. 


4.  •  V 
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t 
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■Jx  SI  do 
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AlVi 
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^^ 
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i^^ 

1 
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^ 

fe 

il 

/. 

^: 
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i. 
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1.       I.  v'v 


/     /v  ■ 


LIST 

of  the 

Onmibus  and  Tramway  Lineg. 

The  numerous  alterations  which  have  taken  place  quite  recently  are 
panted  in  red ;  routes  which  have  been  discontinued  are  covered 

with  white. 

A.  Tramways. 

(Comp.  the  General  Plan  of  Paris,  and  pp.  27,  28.) 


Starting  Point 

Deatination 

Fares 
Inside    Outside 

Louvre  (D  4) 

Versailles 

1  fr.f 

1  fr.f 

a 

a 

o 

9 

oo 

1 

o 

V 

a 

a 

o 

T  A.  Louvre  (D,  4) 

TB.  Louvre  (D,  4) 

TO.  Louvre  (D,  4) 

T  D.  Place  de  d'Etoile  (A,  2) 

TB.  La  Villette  (G,  2) 

TF.  Halles  Centrales  (E,  3) 

T  G.  Montrouge  (beyond 

C,D,  6) 
TH.  La  Chapelle  (B,  1) 
T  I.  St.  Ouen  (E,  1) 
TJ.  Louvre  (D,  4) 
T  K.  Louvre  (D,  4) 
T  L,  Bastille  (F,  4) 

TM.  Place  Walhubert  (F,  5) 

T  N.  Rue  Tronchet  or  Boul. 
Haussmann  (C,  2) 
Louvre  (D,  4) 

St.  Cloud  (W.  of  A,  4) 
Sfevres  (W.  of  A,  4) 
Vincennes  (E  of  H,  5) 
La  ViUette  (G,  2) 
Place  du  Trone  (H,  5) 
Vincennes  (E.  of  H,  5) 
Gare  de  TEst  (E,  2) 

Square  Monge  (E,  5) 
La  Bastille  (F,  4) 
Passy  (A,  4) 
Charenton  (G,  6) 
Pont   de   TAlma,   Rive 

Gauche  (B,  3) 
Place  de  TAlma,  Rive 

Droite  (A,  B,  3) 
La  Muette  or  Passy  (A,  4) 

Pont  d'l^na  (A,  3,  4) 

50  c.t 
50  c.f 
40  c. 
30  c. 
30  c. 
30  c. 
30  c. 

30  c. 
40  c. 
30  c. 
40  c. 
30  c. 

3()  c. 

30  c. 

30  c. 

50  c.f 
50  c.f 
20  c. 
15  c. 
15  c. 
15  c. 
15  c. 

15  c. 
20  c. 
15  c. 
20  c. 
15  c. 

15  c. 

15  c. 

15  c. 

o 
1 

1.  Etoile  (A,  2) 

2.  St.  Augustin  (C,  2) 

3.  Chateau  d'Eau  (F,  3) 

4.  Chateau  d'Eau  (F,  3) 

5.  St.  Augustin  (G,  2) 

6.  Etoile  (A,  2) 

7.  PI.  Clichy  or  Moncey  (C,l) 

8.  La  Chapelle  (E,  F,  1) 

9.  PI.  Clichy  or  Moncey  (C,l) 

10.  St.  Augustin  (C,  2) 

Suresnes  (W.  of  A,  2) 
Neuilly  (W.  of  A,  1) 
Pantin  (B.  of  G,  1) 
Aubervilliers  (above 

F,  G,  1) 
Courbevoie  (W.  of  A,  3) 
Courbevoie  (W.  of  A,  3) 
St.  Denis 
St.  Denis 
Genevilliers-Asni^res 

(B,  1) 
Levallois-Perret  (above 

A,  1) 

45  c. 
30  c. 
40  c. 
40  c. 

55  c. 
30  c. 
50  c. 
50  c. 
50  c. 

30  c. 

30  c. 
20  c. 
20  c. 
20  c. 

30  c. 
ao  c. 
25  c. 
36  c. 
25  c. 

20  c. 

3 

a 
e 

fit.  Etoile  (A,  2) 

12.  St. Germain  des  Pres  (D,4) 

13.  Montpamasse  (C,  5) 

14.  Bastille  (F,  4) 

15.  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s(D  ,4) 

16.  Square  Cluny  (E,  4) 

17.  Place  Walhubert  (F,  5) 

18.  Place  du  Trdne  (H,  5) 

19.  Place  Walhubert  (F,  5) 

20.  Vanves  (A,  6) 

Montpamasse  (C,  5) 
Fontenay  (Chatillon^  C.6) 
Bastille  (F,  4) 
Charenton  (G,  6) 
Vanves,  Issy  (A,  6) 
Ivry,  Vitry  (E,  F,  6) 
Villejuif  (below  E,  6) 
Montreuil  (E.  of  H,  4) 
Place  du  Trdne  (H,  5J 
Avenue  d'Antin  (B,  3) 

30  t. 
60  c. 
80  c. 
50  c. 
40  c. 
40,  60  c. 
50  c. 
40  c. 
30  c. 

15  c. 
30  c. 

15  c. 

25  c. 
20  c. 

20.  30  c. 

26  c. 
20  c. 

16  c. 

t  On  Sundays  and  holidays  25  c.  more. 
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B.  Omnibniei. 

(Comp.   p.  26,  27.) 


Starting  Point 


Destination 


Omnibus 


Lantern 


iA.  Auteuil  (to  the  W.,  or 

left  of  A,  3) 
B.     Trocad^ro  (A,  3) 
to.   Porte  Maillot  (W.  of 

A,  2) 
D.    Lea  Ternes  (A,  1) 

X.  Madeleine  (C,  2,  8) 

P.  Place  Wagram  (B,  2) 

0.  Batignolles  (C,  2) 
H.  Clichy  (C,  1) 

1.  Place  Pigalle  (D,  1) 
J,  Montmartre,  Bonl.  de 

Rochechonart  (£,  1) 

X.    Montsouris  (Park   of^ 
below  D,  E,  6) 

L.    Villette  (Abattoirs; 
F,  1) 

H.    Lac  St.  Fargean  (Belle- 
ville; a,  2) 

V.    Belleville  (G,  2) 

0.    M^nilmontant  (G,  3) 
P.    Cliaronne  (to  the  E.  of 

H,  3) 
d.    Plaisance  (B,  6) 
B*    Avenue  de  Wagram 

(A,  2) 
8.    Porte  de  Gharenton 

(G,  H,  6) 
T.    Gare  d'Orl^ns  (F,  6) 

IT.    Porte  d'lvry  (to  the  8. 

of  E,  6) 
Y.    Place  du  Maine  (Boul. 

Vaugirard ,    March^ 

aux  Pores;  E,  S,  4) 
X.    Vaugirard    (Rue   Ger- 

bert;  B,  6) 
Y.    Grenelle  (Rue  du 

Thatre;  A,  5) 
Z.    Grenelle  (A,  5) 

AB.  Passy(totheW.  of  A. 2) 

AC.  Petite  Villette  (G,  H,  1) 
AB.  Ecole  Militaire  (B.  4) 
AS.  Forges  d'^Ivry  (below 

0,6) 
AP.  Pantheon  (D,  5) 
AG. Vaugirard  (below  A,  6) 
.Auteuil  (to  the  W.  of 

A,  5) 


Madeleine  (C,  2,  3) 

Gare  de  TEst  (E,  2) 
Hdtel  de  Ville  (E,  4) 

Boul.  des  Filles-du- 

Galvaire  (F,  3) 
Bastille  (F,  4) 
Bastille  (F,  4) 
Jardin  des  Plantes  (E,  5) 
Od€on  (D,  5) 
Halle  aux  Vins  (E,  5) 
Port  Royal  (D,  6) 

Gare  du  Nord  (C,  1) 

St.    Germain    des    Pr^s 

(D,  4) 
Arts  et  Metiers  (E,  3) 

Louvre  (Rue  du  Louvre; 

D,  3) 

Gare  Montpamasse  (C,  5) 
Place  dltalie  (E,  6) 

Hotel  de  Ville  (E,  4) 
Bastille  (F,  4) 

Chateau  d'Eau  (F,  3) 

Square   Montholon    (D, 

E,  2) 

Halles  Centrales  (D ,  E ,  3) 

Ghemin  de  Fer  du  Nord 
(E,  1) 

Gare  St.  Lazare  (Rue  du 

Havre;  C,  2) 
Porte  St.  Martin  (E,  2, 3) 

Bastille  (F,  4) 
La  Bourse  (D,  3) 
Ghamps-Elvs^es  (C,  3) 
Chateau  d  Eau  (F,  3) 
Pont  St.  Michel  (D,  E,  4) 

Gourcelles  (A,  1) 

Louvre  (D,  3) 

Place  St.  Sulpice  (D,  4) 


yellow 

yellow 
yellow 

yellow 

yellow 
dark-brown 
pale>brown 

yellow 
green 

yellow 

yellow 

yellow 

dark-brown 

green 

green 
yellow 

dark-green 
green 

yellow 

yellow 

yellow 

pale-brown 

yellow 

pale-brown 

pale-brown 
green 
green 
green 
green 

green 

dark-brown 

green 


red 

red  and  green 
red 

red 

red 
red 
green 
red 
red 
red 

green  and  red 

red 
red  and  green 

red 

red  and  green 
red 

red 
violet  and  red 

red  and  white 

red 

green  and  red 

green  and  red 

green  and  red 

red  and  white 

green 
green 
red  and  green 
green 
green 

red 
red  and  white 
orange  -  colour 


+  The  omnibuses  on  Routes  A  and  G  do  not  drive  through  the  Avenue 
des  Champs  Elys^es  in  the  afternoons  (week-days  3-6,  Sundays  2-7),  but 
through  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honors  and  other  side  streets. 
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